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DEMOSTHENES. 


‘Wnroxvex it was, Sosius, that wrote the poem in honor 
of Alcibiades, upon his winning the chariot-race at the 
Olympian Games, whether it were Euripides, as is most 
commonly thought, or some other person, he tells us, that 
to o man’s being happy it is in the first place requisite he 
should be born in “some famous city.” But for-him that 
would attain to true happiness, which for the most part is 
placed in the qualities and disposition of the mind, it is, 
in my opinion, of no other disadvantage to be of a mean, 
obscure country, than to be born of a small or plain-look- 
ing woman. For it were ridiculous to think that Iulis, a 
little part of Ceos, which itself is no great island, and 
gina, which an Athenian once said ought to be re- 
moved, like a small eyesore, from the port of Pirseus, 
should breed good actors and poets,* and yet should never 
be able to produce a just, temperate, wise, and high- 
minded man. Other arts, whose end it is to acquire 
riches or honor, are likely enough to wither and decay ir 
poor and undistinguished towns; but virtue, like a strong” 
and durable plant, may take root and thrive in any place 
where it can lay hold of an ingenuous nature, and a mind 


* Simonides, the lyric poet, was tioned in the aceeunt, further on, 
born at Tulis in Ceos; and Polus, of Demosthenes’s death, was a na- 
the celebrated actor, who is men- tive of Zgina. 
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that is industrious. I, for my part, shall desire that for 
any deficiency of mine in right judgment or action, I 
mysolf may be, as in fairness, held accountable, and shall 
not attribute it to the obscurity of my birthplace. 

But if any wan undertake to write a history, that has 
to be collected from materials gathered by observation 
and the reading of works not easy to be got in all places, 
nor written always in his own language, but many of 
them foreign and dispersed in other hands, for him, un- 
doubtedly, it is in the first place and above all things 
most necessary, to reside in some city of good note, ad- 
dicted to liberal arts, and populous; where he may have 
plenty of all sorts of books, and upon inquiry may hear 
and inform himsclf of such particulars as, having escaped 
the pens of writers, are more faithfully preserved in the 
memories of men, lest his work be deficient in many 
things, even those which it can least dispense with. 

But for me, I live in a little town, where I am willing 
to continue, lest it should grow Jess; and having had no 
leisure, while I was in Rome and other parts of Italy, to 
exercise myself in the Roman language, on account of 
public business and of those who came to be instructed 
by me in philosophy, it was very late, and in the decline 
of ny age, before I applied myself to the reading of Latin 
authors. Upon which that which happened to me, may 
seem strange, though it be true; for it was not so much 
by the knowledge of words, that I came to the under- 
standing of things, as by my experience of things I was 
enabled to follow the meaning of words. But to appre- 
ciate the graceful and ready pronunciation of the Roman 
tongue, to understand the various figures and connection 
of words, and such other ornaments, in which the beauty 
of speaking consists, is, I doubt not, an admirable and 
delightful accomplishment; but it requires a degree of 
practice and study which is not easy, and will better suit 
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those who have more leisure, and time enough yet before 
them for the occupation. 

And go in this fifth book of my Parallel Lives, in giving 
an account of Demosthenes and Cicero, my comparison of 
their natural dispositions and their characters will be 
formed upon their actions and their lives as statesmen, 
and I shall not pretend to criticize their orations one 
against the other, to show which of the two was the 
more charming or the more powerful speaker. For 
there, as Jon says, 


‘We are but like a fish upon dry land; 


a proverb which Cwcilius perhaps forgot, when he em- 
ployed his always adventurous talents in s0 ambitious an 
attempt as a comparison of Demosthenes and Cicero: and, 
possibly, if it were a thing obvious and easy for every 
man to know himself, the precept had not passed for an 
oracle, 

The divine power seems originally to have designed 
Demosthenes and Cicero upon the same plan, giving 
them many similarities in their natural characters, as 
their passion for distinction and their love of liberty in 
civil life, and their want of courage in dangers and war, 
and at the same time also to have added many accidental 
resemblances. I think there can hardly be found two 
other orators, who, from smal! and obscure beginnings, 
became so great and mighty; who both contested with 
kings and tyrants; both lost their daughters, were driven 
out of their country, and returned with honor; who, 
flying from thence again, were both seized upon by their 
enemies, and at Jast ended their lives with the likerty of 
their countrymen. So that if we were to suppose there 
had been a trial of skill between nature end fortune, as 
there is sometimes between artists, it would be hard to 
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judge, whether that succeeded best in making them alike 
in their dispositions and manners, or this, in the coinci- 
dences of their lives, We will speak of the eldest first, 
Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, was a citizen 
of good rank and quality, as Theopompus informs us, sur 
named the Sword-maker, because he had a large work- 
house, and kept servants skilful in that art at work. But 
of that which ZExchines, the orator, said of his mother, 
that she was descended of one Gylon, who fled his coun- 
try upon an accusation of treason, and of a barbarian 
woman, I can affirm nothing, whether he spoke true, or 
slandered and maligned her. This is certain, that Demos- 
thenea, being as yet but seven years old, was left by his 
father in affluent circumstances, the whole value of his 
estate being little short of fifteen talents, and that he was 
wronged by his guardians, part of his fortune being em- 
bezzled by them, and the rest neglected; insomuch that 
even his teachera were defrauded of their salaries. This 
was the reason that he did not obtain the liberal educa- 
tion that he should have had; besides that on account of 
weakness and delicate health, his mother would not let 
him exert himself, and his teachers forbore to urge him. 
He was meagre and sickly from the first, and hence had 
his nickname of Batalus, given him, it is said, by the boys, 
in derision of his appearance; Batalus being, as some tell 
us, a certain enervated flute-player, in ridicule of whom 
Antiphanes wrote a play. Others speak of Batalus asa 
writer of wanton verses and drinking songs, And it 
would seem that some part of the body, not decent to be 
named, was at that time called dafalus by the Athenians, 
But the name of Argas, which also they say was 8 nick- 
name of Demosthenes, was given him for his behavior, as 
being savage and spiteful, argas being one of the poeti- 
cal words for a snake; or for his disagreeable way of 
speaking, Argas being the name of # poet, who com 
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poted very harshly and disagreeably. So much, as Plato | 
says, for euch matters 

The first occasion of his eager inclination to oratory, 
they say, was this. Callistratua, the orator, being to plead 
in open court for Oropus, the expectation of the issue of 
that cause was very great, as well for the ability of the 
orator, who was then at the height of his reputation, as 
also for the fame of the action itself. Therefore, Demos 
thenes, having heard the tutors and schoolmasters agree- 
ing among themselves to be present at this trial, with 
much importunity persuades his tutor to take him along 
with him to the hearing; who, having some acquaintance 
with the doorkeepers, procured a place where the boy 
might sit unseen, and hear what was said. Callistratus 
having got the day, and being much admired, the hoy 
began to look upon his glory with a kind of emulation, 
observing how he was courted on ali hands, and attended 
on his way by the multitude; but his wonder was more 
than all excited by the power of his eloquence, which 
seemed able to subdue and win over any thing. From 
this time, therefore, bidding farewell to other sorts of 
learning and study, he now began to exercise himself, 
and to take pains in declaiming, as one that meant to be 
himself also an orator. He made use of Iseus as his 
guide to the art of speaking, though Isocrates at that 
time was giving lessons; whether, as some say, because he 
was an orphan, and was not able to pay Isocrates his 
appointed fee of ten minx, or because he preferred 
Isseus’s speaking, as being more businesslike and effective 
in actual use. Hermippus says, that he met with certain 
memoirs without any author's name, in which it was 
written that Demosthenes was a scholar to Plato, and 
learnt much of his eloquence from him; and he also men- 
tions Ctesibius, as reporting from Callias of Syracuse and 
some others, that Demosthenes secretly obtained 2 know]- 

1* 
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edge of the systems of Isocrates and Alcidamas, and mas- 
tered them thoroughly. 

As soon, therefore, as he was grown up to man’s estate, 
he began to go to law with his guardians, and to write 
orations against them; who, in the mean time, had re- 
course to various subterfuges and pleas for new trials, 
and Demosthenes, though he was thus, as Thucydides 
says, taught his business in dangers, and by his own exer- 
tions was successful in his suit, waa yet unable for all this 
to recover so much as a small fraction of his patrimony. 
He only attained some degree of confidence in speaking, 
and some competent experience in it. And having got a 
taste of the honor and power which are acquired by 
pleadings, he now ventured to come forth, and to under. 
take public business. And, as it is said of Laomedon, the 
Orchomenian, that by advice of his physician, he used to 
run long distances to keep off some disease of his spleen, 
and by that means having, through labor and exercise, 
framed the habit of his body, he betook himself to the great 
garland games," and became one of the best runners at 
the long race; so it happened to Demosthenes, who, first 
venturing upon oratory for the recovery of his own pri- 
vate property, by this acquired ability in speaking, and 
at length, in public business, as it were in the great 
gamer, came to have the preéminence of all competitors 
in the assembly. But when he first addressed himself to 
the people, he met with great discouragements, and was 
derided for his strange and uncouth style, which was 
cumbered with long sentences and tortured with formel 
arguments to a most harsh and disagreeable excess 
Besides, he had, it seems, a weakness in his voice, a per 
plexed and indistinct utterance and a shortness of breath, 


* The Olympic, Pythian, Isthmi- victors were crowned with 
an and Nemean Games, where the lands, “ 
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which, by breaking and disjointing his sentences, much 
obscured the sense and meaning of what he spoke. So 
that in the end, being quite disheartened, he forsook the 
assembly ; and as he was walking carelessly and saunter- 
ing about ihe Pireus, Eunomus, the Thriasian, then a very 
old man, seeing him, upbraided him, saying that his-dic- 
tion was very much like that of Pericles, and that he was 
wanting to himself through cowardice and meanness of 
spirit, neither bearing up with courage against popular 
outery, nor fitting his body for action, but suffering it to 
languish through mere sloth and negligence. 

Another time, when the assembly had refused to hear 
him, and he was going home with his head muffled up, 
taking it very heavily, they relate that Satyrus, the actor, 
followed him, and being his familiar acquaintance, en- 
tered into conversation with him. To whom, when De- 
moathenes bemoaned. himself, that having been the most 
industrious of all the pleaders, and having almost spent 
the whole strength and vigor of his body~in that employ- 
ment, he could not yet find any acceptance with the 
people, that drunken sots, mariners, and illiterate fellows 
were heard, and had the hustings for their own, while he 
himself was despised, “You say true, Demosthenes,” 
replied Satyrus, “but I will quickly remedy the cause of 
all this, if you will repeat to me dome passage out of 
Euripides or Sophocles.” Which when Demosthenes had 
pronounced, Satyrus presently taking it up after him, 
gave the same passage, in his rendering of it, such a new 
form, by accompanying it with the proper mien and ges- 
ture, that to Demosthenes it seemed quite another thing. 
By this bemg convinced how much grace and ornament 
language acquires from action, he began to esteem it & 
small matter, and as good as nothing for a man to exer 
cise himself in declaiming, if he neglected enunciation 
and delivery. Hereupon he built himself a place to study 
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in under ground, (which was still remaining in our dime,} 
and hither he would come constantly every day to form, 
his action, and to exercise his voice; and here he would. 
continue, oftentimes without intermission, two or three. 
months together, shaving one half of his head, that so fon 
shame he might not go abroad, though he desired it ever 
80 much. 

Nor was this all, but he also made his conversation 
with people abroad, his common speech, and his business, 
subservient to his studies, taking from hence occasions 
and arguments as matter to work upon. For as soon as 
he was parted from his company, down he would go at 
once into his study, and run over every thing in order 
that lad passed, and the reasons that might be alleged 
for and against it. Any speeches, also, that he was pres- 
ent at, he would go over again with himself, and reduce 
into periods; and whatever others spoke to him, or 
le to them, he would correct, transform, and vary several 
ways. Iience it was, that he was looked upon as a person 
of no great natural genius, but one who owed all the 
power and ability he lad in speaking to labor and indus- 
try. Of the truth of which it was thought to be no small 
sign, that he was very rarely heard to speak upon the 
occasion, but though he were by name frequently called 
upon by the people, as he sat in the assembly, yet he 
would not rise unless he had previously considered the 
subject, and came prepared for it. So that many of the 
popular pleaders used to make it a jest against him ; and 
Pytheas once, scoffing at him, said that his arguments 
melt of the lamp. To which Demosthenes gave the 
sharp answer, “ It is true, indeed, Pytheas, that your lamp 
and mine are not conscious of the same thinga” To 
others, however, he would not much deny it, but would 
admit frankly enough, that he neither entirely wrote his 
speeches beforehand, nor yet spoke wholly extempore. 
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And he would affirm, that it was the more truly popular 
act to use premeditation, such preparation being a kind 
of respect to the people; whereas, to slight and take ne 
care how what is said is likely to be received by the 
audience, shows something of an oligarchical temper, and 
is the course of one that intends force rather than persun- 
sion. Of his want of courage and assurance to speak off 
hand, they make it also another argument, that when he 
was at a loss, and discomposed, Demades would often rise 
up on the sudden to support him, but he was never ob- 
served to do the same for Demades. 

Whence then, may some say, was it, that Aischines 
speaks of him as a person so much to be wondered at for 
his boldness in speaking? Or, how could it be, when 
Python, the Byzantine, “with so much confidence and 
such a torrent of words inveighed against” * the Athe- 
nians, that Demosthenes alone stood up to oppose him? 
Or, when Lamachus, the Myrinzan, had written a pane- 
gyric upon king Philip and Alexander, in which he 
uttered many things in reproach of the Thebans and 
Olynthians, and at the Olympic Games recited it publicly, 
how was it, that he, rising up, and recounting historically 
and demonstratively what benefits end advantages all 
Greece had received from the Thebans and Chalcidians, 
and on the contrary, what mischiefs the flatterers of the 
Macedonians had brought upon it, so turned the minds of 
all that were present that the sophist, in alarm at the 
outery against him, secretly made his way out of the 
assembly? But Demosthenes, it should seem, regarded 
other points in the character of Pericles to be unsuited 
to him ; but his reserve and his sustained manner, and his 
forbearing to speak on the sudden, or upon every occa- 
sion, as being the things to which principally he owed his 


* These are his own words, quoted from the Oration on the Crown. 
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greatness, these he followed, and endeavored to imitatg, 
neither wholly neglecting the glory which present occa, 
sion offered, nor yet willing too often to expose his 
fuculty to the mercy of chance. For, in fact, the orations 
which wore spoken by him had much more of bold- 
ness aud confidence in them than those that he wrote, if 
we may helieve Eratosthenes, Demetrius the Phalerian, 
and the Comedians. Eratosthenes says that often in his 
apcaking he would be transported into a kind of ecstasy, 
and Demetrius, that he uttered the famous metrical adju- 
ration to the people, 


iy the earth, the springs, the rivers, and the streams, 


as aman inspired, and beside himself. One of the come- 
iuns calls him a rhopoperperethras,® and another scoffs at 
him for his use of antithesis: — 


Anil what he took, took back ; a phrwse to please 
‘The very fancy of Demosthenes. 


Unless, indeed, this alxo is meant by Antiphanes for a jest 
upon the speech on Tolounesus, which Demosthenes ad- 
vised the Athenians not to éuke at Philip’s hands, but to 
take back} 

All, however, used to consider Demndes, in the mere 
use of his natural gifts, an orator impossible to surpass, 
and that in what he spoke on the sudden, he excelled all 


A loud declaimer about petty 2 ly understood that they took 
mattera; from rhopos, smull wares, ¢ Philip had no right to give 
and perperes, a loud talker. ‘tie it was his duty to give back, 

f Ualune-us had belonged to The distinction thus put was appar- 
Athens, but had been seized by ently the subject of a great deal of 
pirates, from whom Philip took it, pleasantry. Athenmus quotes five 

le wae willing to make a present other pas«ages from the comic wri- 
of it to the Athenians, but Demos- ters, playing upon it in the same 
thenes warned them not on any way. 
account to take it, unless it were or. 
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the study and preparation of Demosthenes. And Ariston, 
the Chian, has recorded « judgment which Theophrastus 
passed upon the orators; for being asked what kind of 
orator he accounted Demosthenes, he answered, “ Worthy 
of the city of Athens;” and then, what he thought of 
Deniades, he answered,“ Above it.” And the same philos- 
sopher reports, that Polyeuctus, the Sphettian, one of the 
Athenian politicians about that time, was wont to say, 
that Demosthenes was the greatest orator, but Phocion 
the ablest, as he expressed the most sense in the fewest 
words, And, indeed, it is related, that Demosthenes him- 
self, as often as Phocion stood up to picad against him, 
would say to his acquaintance, “ Here comes the knife to 
my speech.” Yet it does not appear whether he had this 
feeling for his powers of speaking, or for his life and 
character, and meant to say that one word or nod from a 
man who was really trusted, would go further than a 
thousand lengthy periods from others. 

Demetrius, the Phalerian, tells us, that he was informed 
by Demosthenes himself, now grown old, that the ways 
he made use of to remedy his natural bodily infirmities 
and defects were such as these ; his inarticulate and stam- 
mering pronunciation he overeame and rendered more 
distinct by speaking with pebbles in his mouth; his voice 
he disciplined by declaiming and reciting speeches or 
verses when he was out of breath, while running or going 
up steep places; and that in his house he had a large 
looking-glass, before which he would stand and go through 
hia exercises, It is told that some one once came to 
request his assistance as a pleader, and related how he 
had been assaulted and beaten. “Certainly,” said Demos- 
thenes, “nothing of the kind can have happened to you.” 
Upon which the other, raising his voice, exclaimed loudly, 
“What, Demosthenes, nothing has been done to me?” 
% Ah,” replied Demosthenes, “now I hear the voice of one 
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that has been injured and beaten.” Of so great conge- 
quence towards the gaining of belief did he esteem the 
tone and action of the speaker. The action which he 
used himself was wonderfully pleasing to the common 
people; but by well-educated people, as, for example, by 
Demetrius, the Phalerian, it was looked upon as mean, 
humiliating, and unmanly. And Hermippus says of 
ixion, that, being asked his opinion concerning the an- 
cient orators and those of his own time, he answered that 
it was admirable to see with what composure and in what 
high style they addressed themselves to the people; but 
that the orations of Demosthenes, when they are read, 
certainly appear to be superior in point of construction, 
and more eflective* His written speeches, beyond all 
question, are characterized by austere tone and by their 
severity. In his extempore retorts and rejoinders, he 
allowed himself the use of jest and mockery. When 
Demades said, “Demosthenes teach me! So might the 
sow teuch Minerva!” he replied, * Was it this Minerva, 
that was lately found playing the harlot in Collytus?” + 
When a thief, who had the nickname of the Brazen, was 
attempting to upbraid him for sitting up late, and writing 
by candlelight, “I know very well,” said he, “that you 
had rather have all lighta out; and wonder not, O ye 
men of Athens, at the many robberies which are com- 
mitted, since we have thieves of brass and walls of clay.” 
But on these points, though we have much more to men- 


* ZEsion was 9 fellow scholar 
with Demosthenes. The compari- 
son in hia remarks gives the supe- 
riority in manner to the old speak- 
era, whom he remembered in his 
youth, but in construction, to De- 
mosthenes, his contemporary. 

t “Sus Minervam,” the prov- 
erb, Collytus, together with Melite, 
formed the south-west, and, appar 


ently, the more agreeable part of 
Athens, Plutarch, consoling = 
friend who was banished from his 
native city, telly him people caunot 
all live where they like best; it is 
not every Athenian can live in 
Collytus, nor does « man consider 
himself a miserable exile, who has 
to leave a house in Melite and 
take one in Dicmes. 


. 
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tion, we will add nothing at present. We will proceed to 
take an estimate of his character from his actions and his 
life as a statesman. 

His first entering into public business was much about 
the time of the Phocian war, as himself affirms, and may 
be collected from his Philippic orations. For of these, 
some were made after that action was over, and the ear- 
liest of them refer to its concluding events, It is certain 
that he engaged in the accusation of Midias when he was 
but two and thirty years old, having as yet no interest or 
reputation as a politician. And this it was,I consider, 
that induced him to withdraw the action, and accept a 
sum of money os a compromise. For of himself 


fe was no easy or good-natured man, 


but of a determined disposition, and resolute to see him- 
self righted ; however, finding it a hard matter and above 
his strength to deal with Midias, a man so well secured 
on all sides with money, eloquence, and friends, he 
yielded to the entreaties of those who interceded for him. 
But had he seen any hopes or possibility of prevailing, I 
cannot believe that three thousand drachmas could have 
taken off the edge of his revenge. The object which he 
chose for himself in the commonwealth was noble and 
just, the defence of the Grecians against Philip; and in 
this he behaved himself so worthily that he soon grew 
famous, and excited attention everywhere for his elo- 
quence and courage in speaking. He was admired 
through all Greece, the king of Persia courted him, and 
by Philip himself he was more esteemed than all the 
other orators. His very enemies were forced to confess 
that they had to do with a man of mark; for such 4 
character even Hschines and Hyperides give him, where 
they accuse and speak against him, 
VOL. Vv. 2 
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So that I caynot imagine what ground Theopompus 
had to say, thet Demosthenes was of a fickle, unsettled 
disposition, and could not long continue firm either to the 
same men or the same affairs; whereas the contrary ib 
most apparent, for the same party and post in politibs 
which he held from the beginning, to these he kept con- 
stant to the end; and was +o far from leaving them whilé 
he lived, that he chose rather to forsake his life than his 
purpose. Tle was never heard to apologize for shifting 
sides like Demades, who would say, he often spoke 
against himself, but never against the city; nor as Me- 
lanopus, who, being generally against Callistratus, but 
being often bribed off with money, was wont to tell the 
people, «The man indeed is my enemy, but we must sub- 
mit for the good of our country ;” nor again as Nicode- 
mus, the Messenian, who having first appeared on Cay 
sander’s side, and afterwards taken part with Demetrius, 
said the two things were not in themselves contrary, it 
being always most advisable to obey the conqueror. We 
have nothing of this kind to say against Demosthenes, as 
one who would turn aside or prevaricate, cither in word 
or deed. There could not have been less variation in his 
public acts if they had all been played, so to say, from 
first to last, from the same score. Panosetius, the philoso- 
pher, said, that most of his orations are so written, as if 
they were to prove this one conclusion, that what is 
honest and virtuous is for itself only to be chosen; as 
that of the Crown, that against Aristocrater, that for the 
Tmmunities, and the Philippics ; in all which he persuades 
his fellow-citizens to pursue not that which seems most 
pleasant, easy, or profitable; but declares over and over 
again, that they ought in the first place to prefer that 
which is just and honorable, before their own safety and 
preservation. So that if he had kept bis hands clean, if 
his courage for the wars had been answerable to the 
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generosity of his principles, and the dignity of his ora- 
tions, he might deservedly have his name placed, not in 
the number of such orators as Moerocles, Polyeuctus, and 
Hyperides, but in the highest rank with Cimon, Thucyd- 
ides, and Pericles. 

Certainly amongst those who were contemporary with 
him, Phocion, though he appeared on the less commend- 
able side in the commonwealth, and was counted as one of 
the Macedonian party, nevertheless, by his courage and his 
honesty, procured himself a name not inferior to those of 
Ephieltes, Aristides, and Cimon. But Demosthenes, being 
neither fit to be relied on for courage in arms, as Deme- 
trius says, nor on all sides inaccessible to bribery (for 
how invincible soever he was against the gifts of Philip 
and the Macedonians, yet elsewhere he lay open to 
assault, and was overpowered by the gold which came 
down from Susa and Ecbatana), was therefore esteemed 
better able to recommend than to imitate the virtues of 
past times. And yet (excepting only Phocion), even in 
his life and manners, he far surpassed the other oratora 
of his time. None of them addressed the people so boldly; 
he attacked the faults, and opposed himself to the un- 
reasonable desires of the multitude, as may be secn in his 
orations. Theopompus writes, that the Athenians having 
by name gélected Demosthenes, and called upon him to 
accuse @ certain person, he refused to do it; upon which 
the assembly being all in on uproar, he rose up and said, 
“Your counsellor, whether you will or no, O ye men of 
Athens, you shall always have me; but a sycophant or 
false accuser, though you would have me, I shall never 
be.” And his conduct in the case of Antiphon was per- 
feetly aristoeratical; whom, after he had been acquitted 
in the assembly, he took and brought before the court of 
Areopagus, and, setting at naught the displeasure of the 
people, convicted him there of having promised Philip to 
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burn the arsenal; whereupon the man was condenthed 
by that court, and suffered for it. He aconsed, alsd, 
Theoris, the priestess, amongst other misdemeanora, of 
having instructed and taught the slaves to deceive and 
cheat their masters, for which the sentence of death 
pasaed upon her, and she was executed. ‘ 

The oration which Apolloderus made use of, and by it 
carried the canse against Timotheus, the general, in an 
action of debt, it is said wes written for him by Demos- 
thenes; os also those against Phormion and Stephanus, 
in which latter case he was thought to have acted dis 
honorably, for the speech which Phormion used against 
Apollodorus was also of his making; he, as it were, hay- 
ing simply furnished two adversaries out of the seme 
shop with weapona to wound one another. Of his ora- 
tions addressed to the public assemblies, that against 
Androtion, and those against Timocrates and Aristocrates, 
were written for others, before he had come forward him- 
self as a politician. They were composed, it seems, when 
he was but seven or eight and twenty years old. That 
against Aristogiton, and that for the Immunities, he 
spoke himself, at the request, as he says, of Ctesippus, the 
son of Chabrins, but, as some say, out of courtship to the 
young man’s mother. Though, in fact, he did not marry 
hor, for his wife was a woman of Samos, as Demetrius, 
the Magnesian, writes, in his book on Persons of the same 
Name. It is not certain whether his oration against 
Machines, for Misconduct as Ambassador, was ever spoken ; 
although Idomoneus says that Aischines wanted only 
thirty voices to condemn him. But this seems not to be 
dorrect, at least so far as may be conjectured from both 
their orations concerning the Crown; for in these, neither 
of them speaks clearly or directly of it, as a cause that 
ever came to trial. But let others decide this contro- 
vwersy. 4 
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. It was evident, even in time of peace, what course 
Demosthenes would steer in the commonwealth; for 
whatever was done by the Macedonian, he criticized and 
found fault with, and upon all occasions was stirring up 
the people of Athens, and inflaming them against him. 
Therefore, in the court of Philip, no man was so much 
talked of, or of so great account as he; and when he 
came thither, one of the ten ambassadors who were sent 
into Macedonia, though all had audience given them, yet 
his speech was answered with most care and exactness, 
But in other respects, Philip entertained him not so hon- 
orably as the rest, neither did he show him the same 
kindness and civility with which he applied himself to 
the party of Axchines and Philocrates. So that, when 
the others commended Philip for his able speaking, his 
beautiful person, nay, and also for his good companion- 
ship in drinking, Demosthenes could not refrain from 
cavilling at these praises; the first, he said, was a quality 
which might well enough become o rhetorician, the 
second @ woman, and the last was only the property of a 
sponge; no ‘one of them was the proper commendation 
of a prince. 

But when things came at last to war, Philip on the one 
side being not able to live in peace, and the Athenians, on 
the other side, being stirred up by Demosthenes, the first 
action he pot them upon was the reducing of Euboa, 
which, by the treachery of the tyrants, was brought under 
subjection to Philip. And on his proposition, the decree 
was voted, and they crossed over thither and chased the 
Macedonians out of the island. The next, was the relief 
of the Byzantines and Perinthians, whom the Macedo- 
nians at that time were attacking. He persuaded the 
people to lay aside their enmity against these cities, to 
forget the offences committed by them in the Confederate 
War, and to send them such succors as eventually saved 

ge 
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and secured them. Not Jong after, he undertook an em! 
bassy through the States of Greece, which he solicited 
and so far incensed against Philip, that, a few only ex 
cepted, he brought them all into a general league. Sé 
that, besides the forces composed of the citizens them- 
selves, there was an army consisting of fifteen thousand 
foot and two thousand horse, and the money to pay 
these strangers was Jevied and brought in with great 
cheerfulness. On which occasion it was, says Theophra- 
stus, on the allies requesting that their contributions for 
the war might be ascortained and stated, Crobylus, the 
orator, made use of the saying, “War can’t be fed at so 
much a day.” Now was all Greece up in arma, and in 
great expectation what would be the event, The Euboe- 
anx, the Achwans, the Corinthians, the Megarians, the 
Leucadians, and Corcyrmans, their people and their 
cities, were all jomed together in a league. But the 
hardest task was yet behind, left for Demosthenes, to 
draw the Thebans into this confederacy with the rest. 
Their country bordered next upon Attica, they had great 
forces for the war, and at that time they were accounted 
the best soldiers of all Greece, but it was no easy matter 
to make them break with Philip, who, by many good 
offices, had so lately obliged them in the Phocian war} 
erpeciully considering how the subjects of dispute and 
varinice between the two cities were continually renewed 
and exasperated by petty quarrels, arising out of the 
proxitnity of their frontiers. 

But after Philip, being now grown high and puffed up 
with his good success at Amphissa, on a sudden surprised 
Elatea and possessed himself of Phocis, and the Athe- 
nians were in a great consternation, none durst ven- 
ture to rise up to speak, no one knew what to say, all 
were at & loss, and the whole assembly in silence and per 
plexity, in this extremity of affairs, Demosthenes was 
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the only man who appeared, his counsel to them being 
allionce with the Thebans And having in other ways 
encouraged the people, and, as his manner was, raised 
their spirits up with hopes, he, with some others, was sent 
ambassador to Thebes. To oppose him, as Marsyns says, 
Philip also sent thither his envoys, Amyntas and Clear 
chus, two Macedonians, besides Daochus, a Thesealian, 
and Thrasydeus. Now the Thebans, in their consulta- 
tions, were well enough aware what suited best with their 
own interest, but every one had before his eyes the 
terrors of war, and their losses in the Phocian troubles 
were atill recent: but such was the force and power of 
the orator, fanning up, as Theopompus says, their cour- 
age, and firing their emulation, that casting away every 
thought of prudence, fear, or obligation, in a sort of 
divine possession, they chose the path of honor, to which 
his words invited them. And this success, thus accom- 
plished by an orator, was thought to be so glorious and 
of auch consequence, that Philip immediately sent heralds 
to treat and petition for a peace: all Greece was aroused, 
and up in arms to help. And the commanders.in-chief, 
not only of Attica, but of Boeotia, applied themselves to 
Demosthenes, and observed his directions. He managed 
all the assemblies of the Thebans, no less than those of 
the Atheniens; he was beloved both by the one and by 
the other, and exercised the same supreme authority 
with both; and that not by unfair means, or without just 
cause, as Theopompus professes, but indeed it was no 
more than was due to hia merit. 

But there was, it should seem, some divinely-ordered 
fortune, commissioned, in the revolution of things, to put 
& period at this time to the liberty of Greece, which op- 
posed and thwarted all their actions, and by many signs 
foretold what should happen. Such were the sad predic 
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tions uttered by the Pythian priestess, and this old oxacle 
cited out of the Sibyl’s verses, — 


! 


The battle on Thermodon that shall be 

Safe at a distance I desire to see, 

Far, like an eagle, watching in the air. 

Conquered shall weep, and conqueror perish there. 


This Thermodon, they say, is o little rivulet here in 
our country in Charonea, running into the Cephisua. 
But we know of none that is so called at the present 
time ; and can only conjecture that the streamlet which 
is now called Teemon, and runs by the Temple of Her- 
cules, where the Grecians were encamped, might perhaps 
in those daya be called Thermodon, and after the fight, 
being filled with blood and dead bodies, upon this occa- 
fion, as we guess, might chenge its old name for that 
which it now bears Yet Duris says that this Thermo- 
don was no river, but that some of the soldiers, as they 
were pitching their tents and digging trenches about 
them, found a small stone statue, which, by the inscrip- 
tion, appeured to be the figure of Thermodon, carrying 
a wounded Amazon in his arms; and that there was 
another oracle current about it, as follows :— 


The battle on Thermodon that eball be, 
Fail not, black raven, to attend and sce ; 
The ficsh of men shall there abound for thee. 


In fine, it is not casy to determine what is the truth. 
But of Demosthenes it is said, that he hed such great 
confidence in the Grecian forces, and was so excited by 
the sight of the courage and resolution of so many brave 
men ready to engage the enemy, that he would by no 
means endure they should give any heed to oracles, or 
hearken to prophecies, but gave out that he suspected 
even the prophetess herself, as if she had been tampered 
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with to speak: im favor of Philip. Tho Thebans he 
put in mind of Epaminondas, the Athenians, of Pericles, 
who always took their own measures and governed their 
actions by reason, looking upon things of this kind as 
mere pretexts for cowardice. Thus far, therefore, De- 
mosthenes acquitted himself like a brave man. But in 
the fight he did nothing honorable, nor was his perform- 
ance answerable to his specches. For he fled, deserting 
his place disgracefully, and throwing away his arms, not 
ashamed, as Pytheas observed, to belie the inscription 
written on his shield, in letters of guld, “With good for 
tune.” 

In the mean time Philip, in the first moment of vic- 
tory, was so transported with joy, that he grew extrava- 
gant, and going out, after he had drunk largely, to visit 
the dead bodies, he chanted the first words of the decree 
that had been passed on the motion of Demosthenes, 


The motion of Demosthenes, Demosthenca’s son,* 


dividing it metrically into feet, and marking the beats, 

But when he came to himself, and had well considered 
the danger he was lately under, he could not forbcar from 
shuddering at the wonderful ability and power of an 
orator who had made him hazard his life and empire on 
the issue of a few brief hours The fame of it also 
reached even, to the court of Persia, and the king sent 
letters to his lieutenants, commanding them to supply 
Demosthenes with money, and to pay every attention to 
him, as the only man of all the Grecians who was able to 
give Philip oceupation and find employment for his forces 
near home, in the troubles of Greece. This afterwards 


} © Demosthenes Demosthenous, motion,”—the usual form of the 
‘Paianieus, tad’ eipen. “Demosthe- commencement of the Votes of the 
nes, the son of Demosthenes, of Athenian Assembly. 

the Pwanian township, made this 
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came to the knowledge of Alexander, by certain letterg 
of Demosthenes which he found at Sardis, and by other, 
papers of the Persian officers, stating the large sums which 
had been given him. : 

At this time, however, upon the ill success which now 
happened to the Grecians, those of the contrary faction in 
the commonwealth fell foul upon Demosthenes, and took 
the opportunity to frame several informations and indict- 
ments against him. But the people not only acquitted 
him of these accusations, but continued towards him their 
former respect, and still invited him, os a man that meant 
well, to take a part in public affairs Insomuch that 
when the bones of those who had been slain at Chmronea 
were brought home to be solemnly interred, Demos 
thenes was the man they chose to make the funeral ora- 
tion, They did not show, under the misfortunes which 
befell them, a base or ignoble mind, as Theopompus writes 
in his exaggerated style, but, on the contrary, hy the 
honor and respect paid to their counsellor, they made it 
appear that they were noway dissatisfied with the coun- 
acls he had given them. The speech, therefore, was spoken 
by Demosthenes, But the subsequent decrees he would 
not allow to be passed in his own name, but made use of 
those of his friends, one after another, looking upon his 
own os unfortunate and inauspicious; till at length he 
took courage again after the death of Philip, who did not 
long outlive his victory at Cheronea. And this, it seems, 
was that which was foretold in the last verse of the 
oracle, 

Conquered shall weep, and conqueror perish there, 

Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the death of 
Philip, and laying hold of this opportunity to prepossaas 
the people with courage and better hopes for the futnre, 
he came into the assembly with a cheerful countenance, 
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pretending to have had a dréam that presaged some great 
good fortume for Athens; and, not long after, arrived the 
messengers who brought the news of Philip’s death, No 
sooner had the people received it, but immediately they 
offered sacrifice to the gods, and decreed that Pausanias 
should be presented with a crown. Demosthenes ap: 
peared publicly in a rich dress, with a chaplet on his 
head, though it were but the seventh day since the death 
of his daughter, as is said by Aschines, who upbraids him 
upon this account, and rails at him as one void of natu 
ral affection towards his children. Whercas, indeed, he 
rather betrays himself to be of a poor, low spirit, and 
effeminate mind, if he really means to make wailings and 
lamentation the only signs of a gentle and affectionate 
nature, and to condemn those who bear such accidents 
with more temper and less passion. For my own part, 
I connot say that the behavior of the Athenians on this 
occasion was wise or honorable, to crown themselves with 
garlands and to sacrifice to the Gods for the death of a 
Prince who, in the midst of his success and victories, 
when they were a conquered people, had used them with 
so much elemency and humanity. For besides provok- 
ing fortune, it was a basé thing, and unworthy in itself, to 
make him 2 citizen of Athens, and pay him honors while 
he lived, and yet as soon as he fell by another's hand, 
to set no bounds to their jollity, to insult over him dead, 
and to sing triumphant songs of victory, as if by their 
own valor they had vanquished him. I must at the 
same time commend the behavior of Demosthenes, who, 
leaving tears and lamentations and domestic sorrows to 
the women, made it his business to attend to the interests 
of the commonwealth. And I think it the duty of him 
who would be accounted to have a soul truly valiant, 
and fit for government, that, standing always firm to the 
common good, and letting private griefs and troubles find 
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their compensation in public blessings, he should main. 
tain the dignity of his character and station, much mote 
than actors who represent the peméns of kings and 
tyrante, who, we sce, when they either laugh or weep on 
the stage, follow, not their own private inclinations, but 
the course consistent with the subject ahd with their 
position, And if, moreover, when our neighbor is in 
misfortune, it is not our duty to forbear offering any 
consolation, but rather to say whatever may tend to 
eheer him, and to invite his attention to any agreeable 
objects, just as we tell people who are troubled with sore 
eyes, to withdraw their sight from bright and offensive 
colors to green, and those of a softer mixture, from 
whence can a man seek, in his own case, better argu- 
ments of consolation for afflictions in his family, than 
from the prosperity of his country, by making public 
and domestic chances count, so to say, together, and the 
better fortune of the state chseure and conceal the less 
happy circumstances of the individual. I have been in- 
duced to say so much, because I have known many read- 
ers melted by Aischines’s language into o soft and un- 
manly tenderness. 

But now to return to my narrative. The cities of 
Greece were inspirited once more by the efforta of De- 
mosthenes to form a league together. The Thebans, 
whom he had provided with arms, set upon their gar- 
rison, and slew many of them; the Athenians made 
preparations to join their forces with them; Demosthe- 
nes ruled supreme in the popular assembly, and wrote 
letters to the Persian officers who commanded under the 
king in Asia, inciting them to make war upon the Mace- 
donian, calling him child and simpleton.* But as soon 

* i¢es, the name of thechar- who, though fully grown up, has 


eeter held up to ridicule in an old never attained the sense or wits of 
poem sacribed to Homer,—the boy, a man. 
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as Alexander had settled matters in his own country, and 
came in person with his army into Boeotia, down fell the 
courage of the Athenians, and Demosthenes was hushed ; 
the Thebans, deserted by them, fought by themselves, 
and lost their city. After which, the people of Athens, 
all in distress and great perplexity, resolved to send 
ambassadors to Alexander, and amongst others, made 
choice of Demosthenes for one; but his heart fuiling 
him for fear of the king’s anger, he returned back from 
Cithseron, and left the embassy. In the mean time, Alex- 
ander sent to Athens, requiring ten of their orators to be 
delivered up to him, as Jdomeneus and Duris have reported, 
but aa the most and best historians say, he demanded 
these eight only, — Demosthenes, Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, 
Lycurgus, Mcerocles, Demon, Callisthenes, and Charide- 
mus It was upon this occasion that Demosthenes re- 
lated to them the fable in which the sheep are said to 
deliver up their dogs to the wolves; himsclf and those 
who with him contended for the people's safety, being, 
in his comparison, the dogs that defended the flock, and 
Alexander “the Macedonian arch wolf.” He further told 
them, “As we see corn-masters sell their whole stock by 
a few grains of wheat which they carry about with them 
in a dixh, a3 a sample of the rest, so you, by delivering 
up us, who are but a few, do at the same time unawares 
surrender up yourselves all together with us;” so we find 
it related in the history of Aristobulus, the Cassandrian, 
The Atheninns were deliberating, and at a loss what to 
do, when Demades, having agreed with the persons whom 
Alexander had demanded, for five talents, undertook to 
go ambassador, and to intercede with the king for them; 
and, whether it was that he relied on his friendship and 
kindness, or that he hoped to find him satiated, as a lion 
glutted with slaughter, he certainly went, and prevailed 
VOL. ¥. 3 
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with him both to pardon the men, and to be reconciled 
to the city. 

So he and his friends, when Alexander went away, 
were great men, and Demosthenes was quite put aside. 
Yet when Agis, ihe Spartan, made his insurrection, he also 
for a short time attempted 2 movement in his favor; but 
he soon shrunk back again, as the Athenians would not 
take any part in it, and, Agis being slain, the Laceda:mno- 
nians were vanquished. During this time it was that the 
indictment against Ciesiphon, concerning the Crown, was 
brought to trial. The action was commenced a little be- 
fore the baitle in Charonea, when Charondas was archon, 
but it was not proceeded with till about ten ycars after, 
Aristophon being then archon. Never was any public 
cause more celebrated than this, alike for the fame of the 
orators, and for the gencrous courage of the judges, who, 
though at that time the accusers of Demosthenes were 
in the height of power, and supported by all the favor of 
the Macedonians, yet would not give judgment against 
him, but acquitted him so honorably, that Aschines did 
not obtain the filth part of their suffrages on his side, so 
that, immediately after, he left the city, and spent the 
rest of his life in teaching rhetoric about the island of 
Rhodes, and upon the continent in Ionia. 

It was not Jong after that Harpalus fied from Alexan- 
der, and came to Athens out of Asin; knowing himself 
guilty of many misdecds into which his love of luxury 
had ted him, and fearmg the king, who was now grown 
terrible even to his best friends. Yet this man had no 
sooner addressed himself to the people, and delivered up 
his goods, his ships, and himself to their disposal, but the 
other orators of the town had their eyes quickly fixed 
upon his money, and came in te his assistance, persuading 
the Athenians to receive and protect their suppliant. 
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Demosthenes at first gave advice to chase him out of the 
country, and to beware lest they involved their city in a 
war upon an unnecessary and unjust occasion. But some 
few days after, as they were taking an account of the 
treasure, Harpalus, perceiving how much he was pleased 
with a cup of Persian manufacture, and how curiously he 
surveyed the sculpture and fashion of it, desired him to 
poise it in his hand, and consider the weight of the gold. 
Demosthenes, being amazed to feel how heavy it was, asked 
him what weight it came to. “To you,” said Harpalus, 
smiling, “it shall coue with twenty talents.” And present- 
ly after, when night drew on, he sent him the eup with 
so many talents. Harpalus, it secms, was a person of sin- 
gular skill to discern a man’s covetonsness by the air of his 
countenance, and the look and movements of his eyes. 
For Demosthenes could not resixt the temptation, but ad- 
mitting the present, like an armed garrison, into the cita- 
del of his house, he surrendered himself up to the interest 
of Harpalus. The next day, he came into the assembly 
with his neck swathed about with wool and rollers, and 
when they called on him to rise up and speak, he made 
signs ag if he had lost his voice. But the wits, turning the 
matter to ridicule, said that certainly the orator had been 
seized that night with no other than a silver quinsy. 
And soor after, the people, becoming aware of the bribery, 
grew angry,.and would not suffer him to speak, or make 
any apology for himvelf, but ran him down with noise ; 
and one man stood up, and cried out,“ What, ye men of 
Athens, will you not hear the cup-bearer?” So at length 
they banished Harpalus out of the city; and fearing lest 
they should be called to account for the treasure which 
the orators had purlomed, they made a strict inquiry, 
going from house to house; only Callicles, the son of 
Arrhenidas, who was newly married, they would not suf 
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fer to be searched, out of respect, as Theopompus writes, 
to the bride, who was within. 

Demosthenes resisted the inquisition, and proposed a 
decree to refer the business to the court of Areopagus, 
and to punish those whom that court should find guilty. 
But being himself one of the first whom the court con- 
demned, when he came to the bar, he was fined fifty talents, 
and committed to prison; where, out of shame of the 
erime fur which he was condemned, and through the 
wenkness of his body, growing incapable of supporting 
the confinement, he made his escape, by the carelessness 
of some and by the connivance of others of the citizens. 
We are told, at Icast, that he had not fled far from the 
city, when, finding that he was pursued by some of those 
who had been his adversaries, he endeavored to hide him- 
self But when they called him by bis name, and coming 
up nearer to him, desired he would accept from them 
some money which they had brought from home as 
a provision for his journey, and to that purpose only 
had followed him, when they enireated him to take 
courage, and to bear up against his misfortune, he burst 
out into much greater lamentation, saying, “ But how is 
it possible to support myself under so heavy an affliction, 
since I leave a city in which I have such enemies, as in 
any other it is not easy to find friends” He did not show 
touch fortitude in his banishment, spending his time for 
the most part in Egina and Troezen, and, with tears in 
his eyes, looking towards the country of Attica And 
there remain upon, record some sayings of his, Httle re- 
sembling those sentiments of generosity and bravery 
which he used to express when he had the management 
of the commonwealth. For, as he was departing out of 
the city, it is reported, he lifted up his hands towards 
the Acropolis, and said, “O Lady Minerva, how is it that 
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thou takest delight in three such fierce untractable beasts, 
the owl, the snake, and the people?” The young men 
that came to visit and converse with him, he deterred 
from meddling with state affairs, telling them, that if at 
first two ways had been proposed to him, the one leading 
to the speaker's stand and the assembly, the other going 
direct to destruction, and he could have forescen the many 
evils which attend those who deal in public business, such 
as fears, envies, calumnies, and contentions, he would 
certainly have taken that which led straight on to his 
death. 

But now happened the death of Alexander, while De- 
mosthenes was in this banishment which we have been 
speaking of. And the Grecians were once again up in 
arms, encouraged by the brave attempts of Leosthenes, 
who was then drawing a circumvallation about Antipater, 
whom he held close besieged in Lamia. Pytheas, there- 
fore, the orator, and Callimedon, called the Crab, fled from 
Athens, and taking sides with Antipater, went about with 
his friends and ambassadors to keep the Grecians from 
revolting and taking part with the Athenians. But, on 
the other side, Demosthenes, associating himself with the 
ambassadors that came from Athens, used his utmost en- 
deavors and gave them his best assistance in persuading 
the cities to fall unanimously upon the Macedonians, and 
to drive them out of Greece. Phylarchus says that in 
Arcadia there happened a rencounter between Pytheas 
and Demosthenes, which came at last to downright rail- 
ing, while the one pleaded for the Macedonians, and the 
other for the Grecians. Pytheas said, that as we always 
suppose there is some disease in the family to which they 
bring asses’ milk, so wherever there comes an embassy 
from Athens, that city must needs be indisposed. And 
Demosthenes answered him, retorting the comparison : 
“ Asses’ milk is brought to restore health, and the Athe- 
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ninns come for the safety and recovery of the sick,” 
With this conduct the people of Athens were so well 
pleased, that they decreed the recall of Demosthencs from 
banishment. The decree was brought in by Demon the 
Pwanian, cousin to Demosthenes. So they sent him a ship 
to gina, and he landed at the port of Piraeus, where he 
was met and joyfully received by all the citizens, not so 
much ax an Archon or a priest staying behind. And 
Demetrius, the Magnesian, says, that he lifted up his hands 
towards heaven, and blessed this day of his happy return, 
as far more honorable than that of Alcibiades; since he 
was recalled by his countrymen, not through any force 
or constraint put upon them, but by their own good-will 
and free inclinations. There remained only his pecuniary 
fine, which, according to law, could not be remitted by 
the people. But they found out a way to elude the law. 
It was a custom with them to allow a certain quantity 
of silver to those who were to furnish and adorn the altar 
for the sacrifice of Jupiter Soter. This office, tor that 
turn, they bestowed on Demosthenes, and for the per- 
formance of it ordered him filty talents, the very sum in 
which he was condemned. 

Yet it was no long time that he enjoyed his country 
after his return, the attempts of the Greeks being soon all 
utterly defeated. For the battle at Cranon happened in 
Meitagitnion, in Boédromion the garrison entered into 
Munychia, and in the Pyanepsion following died Demos- 
thenes after this manner. 

Upon the report that Antipater and Craterus were 
coming to Athens, Demosthenes with his party took their 
opportunity to escape privily out of the city; but 
sentence of death was, upon the motion of Demades, 
passed upon them by the people. They dispersed them- 
selves, flying some to one place, some to another; and 
Antipater sent about his soldiers into all quarters to 
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apprehend them. Archias was their captain, and was 
thence called the exile-hunter. He was a Thurian born, 
and is reported to have been an actor of tragedies, and 
they say that Polus, of digina, the best actor of his time, 
was his scholar; but Hermippus reckons Archias among 
the disciples of Lacritus, the orator, and Demetrius says, 
he spent some time with Anaximenes. This Archins 
finding Hyperides the orator, Aristonicus of Marathon, 
and Himersus, the brother of Demetrius the Phalerian, in 
gina, took them by force out of the temple of acus, 
whither they were fled for safety, and sent them to Anti- 
pater, then at Cleonx, where they were all put to death; 
and Hyperidex, they say, had his tongue cut out. 

Demosthenes, he heard, had taken sanctuary at the 
temple of Neptune in Calauria, and, crossing over thither 
in rome light vessels, as soon as he had landed himself, 
and the Thracian spearsnen that came with him, he 
endeavored to persuade Demosthenes to-accompaity him 
to Antipater, as if he should meet with no hard usage 
from him. But Demosthenes, in his sleep the night be 
fore, had a strange dream. It seemed to him that he was 
acting a tragedy, and contended with Archins for the 
victory; and though he acquitted himself well, and gave 
good satisfaction to the spectators, yet for want of better 
furniture and provision for the stage, he lost the day. 
And so, while Archias was discoursing to him with many 
expressions of kindness, he sate still in the same posture, 
and looking up steadfastly upon him, “O Archias,” said 
he, “I am as little affected by your promises now asT 
used formerly to be by your acting” Archias at this 
beginning to grow angry and to threaten him, “Now,” said 
Demosthenes, “you speak like the genuine Macedonian 
oracle; before you were but acting @ part. Therefore 
forbear only a little, while I write a word or two home 
to my family.” Having thus spoken, he withdrew into 
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the temple, and taking a scroll, as if he meant to write, 
he put the reed into his mouth, and biting it, as he was 
wont to do when he was thoughtful or writing, he held it: 
there for some time. Then he bowed down his head and 
covered it. The soldiers that stood at the door, supposing 
all this to proceed from want of courage and fear of 
death, in derision called him effeminate, and faint-hearted, 
and coward. And Archias, drawing near, desired him to 
rive up, and repeating the same kind things he had 
spoken before, he once more promised him to make his 
peace with Antipater. But Demosthenes, perceiving that 
now the poison had pierced and seized his vitals, uncov- 
ered his head, and fixing his eyes upon Arcbias, “ Now,” 
anid he, “as soon as you please you may commence the 
part of Creon in the tragedy, and cast out this body of 
mine unburied. But, O gracious Neptune, I, for my part, 
while 1 am yet alive, arise up and depart out of this 
sacred place; though Antipater and the Macedonians 
have not left so much as thy temple unpolluted.” After 
he had thus spoken and desired to be held up, because 
already he began to tremble and stagger, as he was 
going forward, and paxsing by the altar, he fell down, and 
with a groan gave up the ghost. 

Ariston says that he took the poison out of a reed, as 
we have shown before. But Pappus, a certain historian 
whose history was recovered by Hermippus, says, that as 
he fell near the altar, there was found in his scroll this 
beginning only of a letter, and nothing more, “Demo- 
sthenes to Antipater.” And that when his sudden death 
‘was much wondered at, the Thracians who guarded the 
doors reported that he took the poison into his hand out 
of a rag, and put it in his mouth, and that they imagined 
it had been gold which he swallowed; but the maid that 
served him, being examined hy the followers of Archias, 
affirmed that he had worn it in a bracelet fora long time, 
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@8an amulet. And Eratosthenes also says that he kept 
the poison in a hollow ring, and that that ring was tho 
bracelet which he wore about his arm. There are various 
other statements made by the many authors who have 
related the story, but there is no need to enter into their 
discrepancies; yet I must not omit what is said by Demo- 
chares, the relation of Demosthenes, who is of opinion, it 
was not by the help of poison that he met with so sudden 
and so easy a death, but that by the singular favor and 
providence of the gods he was thus rescued from the eru- 
elty of the Macedonians, He died on the sixteenth of 
Pyanepsion, the most sad and solemn day of the 
Thesmophoria, which the women observe by fasting in 
the temple of the goddess. 

Soon after his death, the people of Athens bestowed on 
him such honors as he had deserved. They erected his 
statue of brass; they decreed that the eldest of his fam- 
ily should be maintained in the Prytancum; and on 
the base of his statue was engraven the famous inscrip- 
tion, — 

Tiad you for Greece been strong, as wise you were, 
The Macedonian had not conquered her. 


For it is simply ridiculous to say, as some have related, 
that Demosthenes made thexe verses himself in Calautia, 
ag he was about to take the poison. 

A little before we went to Athens, the following inci- 
dent was said to have happened. A soldier, being sum- 
moned to appear before his superior officer, and answer 
to an accusation brought against him, put that little gold 
which he had into the hands of Demosthenes’ statue. 
The fingers of this statue were folded one within another, 
and near it grew a small plane-tree, from which many 
leaves, either accidentally blown thither by the wind, or 
placed so on purpose by the man himself, falling to- 
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gether, and lying round about the gold, concealed it for a 
long time. In the end, the soldier returned, and found 
his treasure entire, and the fame of this incident was 
spread abroad. And many ingenious persons of the city 
competed with each other, on this occasion, to vindicate the 
integrity of Demosthenes, in several epigrams which they 
made on the subject. 

As for Demedes, he did not long enjoy the new honors 
he now came in for, divine vengeance for the death of 
Demosthenes pursuing him inte Macedonia, where he was 
justly put to death by those whom he had basely flat- 
tered. They were weary of him before, but at this time 
the guilt he lay under was manifest and undeniable. For 
some of his letters were intercepted, in which he had 
encouraged Perdiccas* to fall upon Macedonia, and to 
gave the Grecians, who, he said, hung only by an old 
rotten thread, meaning Antipater. Of this he was ac- 
cused by Dinarchus, the Corinthian, and Cassander was so 
enraged, that he first slew his son in his bosom, and then 
gave orders to execute him; who might now at last, by 
his own extreme misfortunes, learn the lesson, that trai 
tors, who make sale of their country, sell themselves first ; 
a truth which Demosthenes had often foretold him, and 
he would never believe. Thus, Sosius, you have the life 
of Demosthenes, from such accounts as we have either 
read or heard concerning him. 


© This, apparently, is one of Plu- so he tells the story himself in the 
tarch’s clips of memory. It was life of Phocion. 
not Perdiceas, but Antigonus; and 
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Ty is generally said, that Helvia, the mother of Cicero, 
‘was both well born and lived a fair life; but of his father 
nothing is reported but in extremes. For whilst some 
would have him the son of a fuller, and educated in that 
trade, others carry back the origin of his family te Tullug 
Attius, an illustrious king of the Volscians, who waged 
war not without honor against the Romans. However, 
he who first of that house was surnamed Cicero seems to 
have heen a person worthy to be remembered; since 
those who succeeded him not only did not reject, but 
were fond of that name, though valgarly made « matter 
ofreproach. For the Latins call a vetch Cicer, and a nick 
or dent at the tip of his nose, which resembled the open- 
ing in a vetch, gave him the surname of Cicero. 

Cicero, whose story I am writing, is said’ to have re- 
plied with spirit to some of his friends, who recommended 
him to lay aside or change the name when he first stood 
for office and engaged in politics, that he would make it 
his endeavor to render the name of Cicero more glorious 
than that of the Scauri and Catulii And when he was 
questor in Sicily, and was making an offering of silver 
plate to the gods, and had inscribed his two names, Mar 
cus and Tullius, instead of the third he jestingly told the 
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artificer to engrave the figure of a vetch by them. Thus 
touch is told us about bis name. 

Of hia birth it is reported, that his mother was delivered 
without pain or lubor, on the third of the new Calends,* 
the same day on which now the magistrates of Rome 
pray and sacrifice for the emperor. It is said, also, that a 
vision appeared to his nurse, and foretold the child she 
then suckled should afterwards become a great benefit to 
the Roman States. To such presages, which might in 
general be thought mere fancies and idle talk, he himself 
erclong gave the credit of true prophecies, For as soon 
as he was of an age to begin to have lessons, he became 
so distinguished for his talent, and got such a name and 
reputation amongst the boys, that their fathers would 
often visit the school, that they might see young Cicero, 
and might he able to say that they themselves had wit- 
neased the quickness and readiness in learning for which 
he was renowned. And the more rude among them used 
to he angry with their children, to sce them, as they 
walked together, receiving Cicero with respect into the 
middle place. And being, ax Plato would have the 
scholar-like and philosophical temper, eager for every 
kind of learning, and indisposed to no description of 
knowledge or instruction, he showed, however, a more 
peculiar propensity io poetry; and there is a poem now 
extant, made by him when a boy, in tetrameter verse, 
called Pontius Glaucus. And afterwards, when he applied 
himself more curiuusly to these accomplishments, he had 
the name of being uot only the best orator, but also the 
best poct of Rome. And the glory of his rhetoric still 
remains, notwithstanding the many new modes in speak- 
ing since his time; but his verses are forgotten and out 
of all repute, so many ingenious poets having followed 
hin. 

* The third of January. 
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Tkaving his juvenile studies, he became an auditor of 
Philo the Academic, whom the Romans, above all the 
other scholars of Clitomachus, admired for his eloquence 
and loved for his character. He also sought the com- 
pany of the Mucii, who were eminent statesmen and 
leaders in the senate, and acquired from them a knowl- 
edge of the laws. For some short time he served in arms 
under Sylla, in the Marsian war. But perceiving the 
commonwealth running into factions, and from faction all 
things tending to an absolute monarchy, he betook him- 
self to a retired and contemplative life, and conversing 
with the learned Greeks, devoted himself to study, till 
Sylia had obtained the government, and the common- 
wealth was in some kind of settlement. 

At this time, Chrysogonus, Sylla’s emancipated slave, 
having laid an information about an estate belonging to 
one who was said to have been put to death by proseription, 
had bought it himself for two thousand drachmas, And 
when Roscius, the son and heir of the dead, complained, and 
demonstrated the estate to be worth two hundred and 
fifty talents, Sylla took it angrily to have his actions 
questioned, and preferred a process against Roscius for 
the murder of his father, Chrysogonus managing the evi- 
dence. None of the advocates durst assist him, but fear- 
ing the cruelty of Sylla, avoided the cause. The young 
man, being thus deserted, came for refuge to Cicero. 
Cicero’s friends encouraged him, saying he was not likely 
ever to have a fairer and more honorable introduction to 
public life; he therefore undertook the defence, carried 
the cause, and got much renown for it. 

But fearing Sylla, he travelled into Greece, and gave it 
out that he did so for the benefit of his health, And 
indeed he was lean and meagre, and had such a weakness 
in his stomach, that he could take nothing but a spare 
and thin diet, and that not till late in the evening. His 
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voice was loud and good, but so harsh and unmanaged 
that in vehemence and heat of speaking he always raised 
it to so high a tone, that there seemed to be reason to 
fear about his health. 

When he came to Athens, he was a hearer of Antio- 
chus of Ascalon, with whose fluency and elegance of dic- 
tion he was much taken, although he did not approve of 
his innovations in doctrine. For Antiochus had now fallen 
off from the New Academy, as they call it, and forsaken 
the sect of Carneades, whether that he was moved by the 
argument of manifestness* and the senses, or, as some say, 
had been led hy feelings of rivalry and opposition to the 
followers of Clitomachus and Philo to change his opinions, 
and in most things to embrace the doctrine of the Stoica 
But Cicero rather affected and adhered to the doctrines 
of the New Academy; and purposed with himself, if he 
should be disappointed of any employment in the com- 
monwealth, to retire hither from pleading and political 
affairs, and to pass his life with quiet in the study of 
philosophy. 

But after he had received the news of Sylin’s death, and 
hir body, strengthened again by exercise, was come to a 
vigorous habit, his voice managed and rendered sweet 
and ful to the ear.and pretty well brought into keeping 
with his general constitution. his friends at Rome earnestly 
soliciting him by letters, and Antiochus also urging him 
to return to public affairs, he again prepared for use his 
orator’s instrument of rhetoric, and summoned into action 
his political faculties, diligently exercising himself in 
declamations, and attending the most celebrated rhetori- 


* According to a proposed cor- of the argument against the ~cepti- 
rection, “ by the manifestness of the cal views of the New Academy as 
senses.” But the enargeia, or mani- to the pos-ibility of certain knowl 
Jestness of things seen ond felt, edge. See Cicero’s Academics, 
seems to be the recognized name II. 6. 
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cions of the time. He sailed from Athens for Asia and 
Rhodes. Amongst the Asian masters, he conversed with 
Xenocles of Adramyttium, Dionysius of Magnesia, and 
Menippus of Caria; at Rhodes, he studied oratory with 
Apollonius, the son of Molon, and philosophy with Posi- 
donius. Apollonius, we are told, not understanding Latin, 
requested Cicero to declaim in Greek. He complied wil- 
Iingly, thinking that his faults would thus be better 
pointed out to him. And after he finished, all his other 
hearers were astonished, and contended who should praise 
him most, but Apollonius, who had shown no signs of ex- 
citement whilst he was hearing him, so also now, when it 
‘was over, sate musing for some considerable time, without 
any remark, And when Cicero was discomposed nt this, 
he said, “You have my praise and admiration, Cicero, and 
Greece my pity and commiseration, since those arts and 
that eloquence which are the only glories that remain to 
her, will now be transferred by you to Rome.” 

And now when Cicero, full of expectation, was again 
bent upon political affairs, a certain oracle blunted the 
edge of his inclination; for consulting the god of Delphi 
how he should attain most glory, the Pythoness answered, 
by making his own genius and not the opinion of ‘the 
people the guide of his life; and therefore at first he 
passed his time in Rome cautiously, and was very back- 
ward in pretending to public offices, so that he was at 
that time in little esteem, and had got the names, so 
readily given by low and ignorant pcople in Rome, of 
Greek and Scholar. But when his own desire of fame 
and the eagerness of his father and relations had made 
him take in earnest to pleading, he made no slow or gen- 
tle advance to the first place, but shone out in full lustre 
at once, and far surpassed all the advocates of the bar. 
At first, it is said, he, as well as Demosthenes, was de- 
fective in his delivery, and on that account paid much 
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attention to the instructions, sometimes of Roscius the 
comedian, and sometimes of sop the tragedian. They 
tell of this AEsop, that whilst he was representing on the 
theatre Atrcus deliberating the revenge of Thyestes, he 
‘was Ko transported beyond himself in the heat of action, 
that he struck with his sceptre one of the servanta, who 
‘was running across the stage, so violently, that he laid him 
dea upon the place. And such afterwards was Cicero's 
delivery, that it did not a little contribute to render his 
eloquence persuasive. He used to ridicule loud speakers, 
suying that they shouted because they could not speak, 
like lame men who get on horseback because they cannot 
walk. And his readiness and address in sarcasm, and gen- 
erally in witty sayings, was thought to suit a pleader very 
well, and to be highly attractive, but his using it to 
excess offended many, and gave him the repute of ill 
nature. 

Te was appointed questor in a great scarcity of corn, 
and had Sicily for his province, where, though at first he 
displeased many, by compelling them to send in their 
provisions to Rome, yet after they had had experience 
of his care, justice, and clemency, they honored him more 
than ever they did any of their governors before. It 
happened, also, that some young Romans of good and no- 
ble families, charged with neglect of discipline and mis- 
conduct in inilitary service, were brought before the 
preetor in Sicily. Cicero undertook their defence, which 
he conducted admirably, and got them acquitted. So 
returning to Rome with a great opinion of himself for 
these things, a ludicrous incident befell him, as he tella us 
himself. Meeting an eminent citizen in Campania, whom 
he accounted his friend, he asked him what the Romans 
said and thought of his actions, as if the whole city had 
been filled with the glory of what he had done. His 
friend asked him in reply, “ Where is it you have been, 
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Cicero?” This for the time utterly fnortified and cast 
him down, to perceive that the report of his actions had 
sunk. into the city of Rome as into an immense ocean, 
without any visible effect or result in reputation. And 
afterwards considering with himself that the glory he 
contended for was an infinite thing, and that there was no 
fixed end nor measure in its pursuit, he abated much of 
his ambitious thoughts. Nevertheless, he was always ex- 
cessively pleased with his own praise, and continued to 
the very last to be passionately fond of glory; which 
often interfered with the prosecution of his wisest resolu- 
tions. 

On beginning to apply himself more resolutely to pub- 
lic business, he remarked it as an unreasonable and absurd 
thing that artificers, using vessels and instruments inani- 
mate, should know the name, place, and use of every one 
of them, and yet the statesman, whose instruments for 
carrying out public measures are men, should be negli- 
gent and careless in the knowledge of persons, And s0 
he not only acquainted himself with the names, but also 
knew the particular place where every one of the more 
eminent citizens dwelt, what lands he possessed, the 
friends he made use of, and those that were of his neigh- 
borhood, and when he travelled on any road in Italy, he 
could readily name and show the estates and seats of his 
friends and acquaintance. Having so small an estate, 
though a sufficient competency for his own expenses, it 
‘was much wondered at that he took neither fees nor gifta 
from his clients, and more especially, that he did not do 
80 when he undertook the prosecution of Verres. This 
Verres, who had been preetor of Sicily, and stood charged 
by the Sicilians of many evil practices during his govern- 
ment there, Cicero succeeded in getting condemned, not 
by speaking, but in a manner by holding his tongue. For 
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the preectors, favoring Verres, had deferred the trial by 
several adjournments to the last day, in which it was evir 
dent there could not be sufficient time for the advocates 
to be heard, and the cause brought to an issue. Cicero, 
therefure, came forward, and said there was no need of 
specches; and after producing and examining witnesses, 
he required the judges to proceed to sentence. However, 
many witty sayings arc on record, as having been used 
by Cicero on the occasion, When a man named Cecilius, 
one of the freed slaves, who was said to be given to Jew- 
ish practices, would have put by the Sicilians, and under 
taken the prosecution of Verres himself, Cicero asked, 
«What has a Jew to do with swine?” verres being the 
Roman word for a boar, And when Verres began to re- 
proach Cicero with effeminate living, “You ought,” 
replied he, * to use this language at home, to your sons ;” 
Verres having a son who had fallen into disgraceful 
coures, Hortensius the orator, not daring directly to 
undertake the defence of Verres, was yet persuaded to 
appear for him at the laying on of the fine, and received 
an ivory sphinx for his reward; and when Cicero, in some 
passage of his speech, obliquely reflected on him, and 
Hortensius told him he was not skilful in solving riddles, 
“No,” said Cicero, “and yet you have the Sphinx in 
your house!” 

Verres was thus convicted ; though Cicero, who set the 
fine at seventy-five myriads* lay under the suspicion of 
being corrupted by bribery to lessen the sum. But the 
Siciliany, in testimony of their gratitude, came and brought 
him ail sorts of presents from the island, when he was 


* Seventy-five ten thousands, i.e. the sum does not agree with the 
750,000 drachmas; Plutarch most figures given in Cicero's own ora- 
likely counting the drachma as tions, and must be regarded ag 
equivalent to the denarius. But quite uncertain. 
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sedile ; of which he made no private pro§t himself, but 
used their generosity only to reduce the public price of 
provisions. 

He had a very pleasant seat at Arpi,* he had also a farm 
near Naples, and another about Pompeii, but neither of 
eny great value. The portion of his wife, Terentia, 
amounted to ten myriads, and he had a bequest valued at 
nine myriads of denarii; upon these he lived in a liberal 
but temperate style, with the learned Greeks and Romans 
that were his familiars He rarely, if at any time, sat 
down to meat till sunset, and that not so much on account 
of business, as for his health and the weakness of his 
stomach. He was otherwise in the care of his body nice 
and delicate, appointing himself, for example, a set num- 
ber of walks and rubbings. And alter this manner man- 
aging the habit of his body, he brought it in time to be 
healthful, and capable of supporting many great fatigues 
and trials. His father's house he made over to his brother, 
living hinself near the Palatine hill, that he might not 
give the trouble of long journeys to those that made suit 
to him. And, indecd, there were not fewer daily appear 
ing at his door, to do their court to him, than there were 
that came to Crassus for his riches, or to Pompey for his 
power amongst the soldiers, these being at that time the 
two men of the greatest repute and influence in Rome. 
Nay, even Pompey himself used to pay court to Cicero, 
and Cicero's public actions did much to establish Pompey’s 
authority and reputation in the state. 

Numerous distinguished competitors stood with him 
for the preetor’s office; but he was chosen before them all, 
and managed the decision of causes with justice and in- 
tegrity. It is related that Licmius Macer, a man himself 


* Plutarch ealls it Arpi, which it is, of course, Arpinum, Cicero’s 
is far from Rome, in Apulis, but native place. 
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of great powgr in the city, and supported alse ‘by thd. 
‘agsistance of Crassus, was accused before him of extortion, 
and that, in confidence on his own interest and the dili. 
gence of his friends, whilst the judges were debating about, 
the sentence, he went to his house, where hastily trim:' 
ming his hair and putting on a clean gown, as already 
acquitted, he was setting off again to go to the Forum; 
put at his hall door meeting Crassus, who told bim that 
he wes condemned by all the votes, he went in again, 
threw himself upon his bed, and died immediately. This 
verdict was considered very creditable to Cicero, as show- 
ing his careful management of the courts of justice. On 
another occasion, Vatinius, a man of rude manners and 
often insolent in court to the magistrates, who had large 
awellings on his neck, came before his tribunal and made 
some request, and on Cicero’s desiring further time to 
consider it, told him that he himself would have made no 
question about it, had he been praetor. Cicero, turning 
quickly upon him, answered, “But 1, you see, have not 
the neck that you have.” * 

When there were but two or three days remaining in 
his office, Manilius was brought before him, and charged 
with peoulation, Manilius had the good opinion and 
favor of the common people, and was thought to be prose- 
cuted only for Pompey’s sake, whose particular friend he 
was, And therefore, when he asked a space of time 
before his trial, and Cicero allowed him but one day, 
and that the next only, the common people grew highly 
offended, because it had been the custom of the prestors 
to allow ten days ai least to the acoused:and the tribunes 
of. the people having called him before the people, and 
Ce 

« Theatrong thick neck was both woul inks no sofa) and sick. : 
the sign of the no dealt cx Sitaliy. So in the - 
valine unscrupulous men, who [fs of Marius. at 
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always treated the aceused with equity and humanity, as 
far as the law allowed, so he thought it hard to deny the 
same to Manilius, and that he had studiously appointed 
that day of which alone, as prator, he was master, and 
that it was not the part of those that were desirous to 
help him, to cast the judgment of his cause upon another 
pretor. These things being said made a wonderful 
change in the people, and, commending him much for it, 
they desired that he himself would undertake the defence 
of Manilius; which be willingly consented to, and that 
principally for the sake of Pompey, who was absent. 
And, accordingly, taking his place before the people again, 
he delivered a bold invective upon the oligarchical party 
and on those who were jealous of Pompey. 

Yet he was preferted to the consulship no less by the 
nobles than the common people, for the good of the city; 
and both parties jointly assisted his promotion, upon the 
following reasons. The change of government made by 
Sylla, which at first seemed a senseless one, by time and 
usage had now come to be considered by the people no 
unsatisfactory settlement. But there were some that 
endeavored to alter and subvert the whole present state 
of affairs, not from any good motives, but for their own 
private gain; and Pompey being at this time employed 
in the wars with the kings of Pontus and Armenia, there 
‘was no sufficient force at Rome to suppress any attempts 
ata revolutior. These people had for their head a man 
of bold, daring, and restless character, Lucius Catiline, 
who was accused, besides other great offences, of deflour- 
ing his virgin daughter, and killing his own brother; for 
which latter crime, fearing to be prosecuted at law, he 
persuaded Sylla to set him down, as though he were yet 
alive, amongst those that were to be put to death by 
proscription. This man the profligate citizens choosing 
for their captain, gave faith to one enother, amongst other 
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pledges, by sacrificing » man and eating of his flesh ;' and 
& great part of the young men of the city were corrupted 
by him, he providing for every one pleasures, drink, and 
women, and profusely supplying the expense of these 
debauches. Etruria, moreover, had all been excited to 
revolt, as well aa @ great part of Gaul within the Alps 
But Rome itself was in the most dangerous inclination to 
change, on account of the unequal distribution of wealth 
and property, those of highest rank and greatest spirit 
having impoverished themselves by shows, entertain- 
ments, ambition of offices, and sumptuous buildings, and 
the riches of the city having thus fallen into the hands of 
mean and low-born persons. So that there wanted but a 
slight impetus to eet all in motion, it being in the power 
of every daring man to overturn a sickly common 
wealth. 

Catiline, however, being desirous of procuring a strong 
position to carry out his designs, stood for the consul- 
ship, and had great hopes of success, thinking he should 
be appointed, with Caius Antonius as his colleague, who 
was @ man fit to lead neither in a good cause nor in 
a bad one, but might be a valuable accession to another's 
power. These things the greatest part of the good and 
honest citizens apprehending, put Cicero upon standing 
for the consulship; whom the people readily receiving, 
Catiline was put by, eo that he and Caius Antonius were 
ehosen, although amongst the competitors he was the 
only man descended from a father of the equestrian, and 
not of the senatorial order, 

Though the designs of Catiline were not yet publicly 
known, yet considerable preliminary troubles imme- 
diately followed upon Cicero’s entrance upon the consul- 
ship. For, on the one side, those who were disqualified 
by the laws of Sylla from holding any public offices, being 
neither inconsiderable in power nor in number, came for- 
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ward as candidates and caremed the people for them; 
speaking many things truly and justly against the tyran- 
ny of Sylla, only that they disturbed the government at 
an improper and unseszonable time; on the other hand, 
the tribunes of the people proposed laws to the same pur- 
pose, constituting a commission of ten persons, with un- 
limited powers, in whom as supreme governors should be 
vested the right of selling the public lands of all Italy and 
Syria and Pompey’s new conquesta, of judging and ban- 
ishing whom they pleased, of planting colonies, of taking 
moneys out of the treasury, and of levying and paying 
what soldiers should be thought needful. And several of 
the nobility favored this law, but especially Caius Anto- 
nius, Cicero’s colleague, in hopes of being one of the ten. 
But what gave the greatest fear to the nobles was, that 
he was thought privy to the conspiracy of Catiline, and 
not to dislike it, because of his great debts. 

Cicero, endeavoring in the first place to provide a rem- 
edy agninst this danger, procured a decree assigning to 
him the province of Macedonia, he himself declining that 
of Gaul, which was offered to him. And this piece of 
favor so completely won over Antonius, that he was 
ready to second and respond to, like a hired player, what- 
ever Cicero said for the good of the country. And now, 
having made his colleague thus tame and tractable, he 
could with greater courage attack the conspirstora. And, 
therefore, in the senate, making an oration against the 
law of the ten commissioners, he a0 confounded those avho 
proposed it, that they had nothing to reply. And when 
they again endeavored, and, having prepared things before- 
hand, had called the consuls before the asembly of the 
people, Cicero, fearing nothing, went first out, and com- 
manded the senate to follow him, and not only succeeded 
in throwing out the law, but 60 entirely overpowered the 
tribunes by his oratory, that they abandoned all thought 
of their other projecta. 
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- For Cicero, it may be said, was the one man, above'aill 

‘others, who made the Romans feel how great a chatin 
eloquence lends to what is good, and how invincible 
justice is, if it be well spoken; and that it is necessary 
for him who would dexterously govern a commonwealth, 
in action, always to prefer that which is honest before that 
which is popular, and in speaking, to free the right and 
useful measure from every thing that may occasion 
offence. An incident occurred in the theatre, during his 
consulship, which showed what his speaking could do. 
For whereas formerly the knights of Rome were mingled 
in the theatre with the common people, and took their 
places amongst them as it happened, Marcus Otho, 
when he was pretor, was thg first who distinguished 
them from the other citizens, and appointed them a 
proper eeat, which they still enjoy as their special place in 
the theatre. This the common people took as an indig- 
nity done to them, and, therefore, when Otho appeared 
in the theatre, they hissed him; the knights, on the con- 
trary, received him with loud clapping. The people 
repeated and increased their hissing; the knights con- 
tinued their clapping. Upon this, turning upon one 
another, they broke out into insulting words, so that the 
theatre was in great disorder. Cicero, being informed of 
it, came himeelf to the theatre, and summoning the people 
into the temple of Bellona, he so effectually chid and 
chastised them for it, that, again returning into the 
theatre, they received Otho with loud applause, contend- 
ing with the knights who should give him the greatest 
demonstrations of honor and respect. 

The conspirators with Catiline, at first cowed and dis- 
heartened, began presently to take courage again. And as’ 
sembling themselves together, they exhorted one another 
boldly to undertake the design before Pompey’s return, 
who, as it was said, was now on his march with his forces for 
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Rome. But the old soldiers of Sylla were Catiline’s chief 
stimulus to action. They had been disbanded all about 
Italy, but the greatest number and the fiercest of them 
lny scattered among the cities of Etruria, entertaining 
themselves with dreams of new plunder and rapine 
amongst the hoarded riches of Italy. These, having for 
their leader Manlius, who had served with distinction in 
the wars under Sylla, joined themselves to Catiline, and 
came to Rome to assist him with their suffrages at the 
election. For he again pretended to the consulship, hav- 
ing resolved to kill Cicero in a tumult at the elections, 
Also, the divine powers seemed to give intimation of the 
coming troubles, by earthquakes, thunderbolts, and strange 
appearances, Nor was human evidence wanting, certain 
enough in itself, though not sufficient for the conviction 
of the noble and powerful Catiline. Therefore Cicero, 
deferring the dey of election, summoned Catiline into the 
senate, and questioned him as to the charges made against 
him. Catiline, believing there were many in the senate 
desirous of change, and to give a specimen of himself to 
the conspirators present, returned an audacious answer, 
“What harm,” said he, “when I see two bodies, the one 
lean and consumptive with a head, the other great snd 
strong without one, if I put head to that body which 
wants one?” This covert representation of the senate 
and the people excited yet greater apprehensions in 
Cicero. He put on armor, and was attended from his 
house by the noble citizens in a body; and a number of 
the young men went with him into the Plain. Here, de- 
signedly letting his tunic slip partly off from his shoulders, 
he showed his armor underneath, and discovered his dan- 
ger to the spectators; who, being much moved at it, 
gathered round ebout him for his defence. At length, 
Catiline was by a general suffrage again put by, and 
Silanus and Murena chosen consuls. 
vol. ¥. 5 
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Not long after this, Catiline’s soldiers got together in a 
body in Etruria, and began to form themselves into com 
panies, the day appointed for the design being near at 
hand. About midnight, some of the principal and most 
powerful citizens of Rome, Marcus Crassus, Marcus Mar- 
cellus, and Scipio Metellus went to Cicero’s house, where, 
knocking at the gate, and calling up the porter, they com- 
manded him to awake Cicero, and tell him they were 
there. The business was this: Crassus’s porter after sup- 
per had delivered to him letters brought by an unknown 
person, Some of them were directed to others, but one 
to Crassus, without a name; this only Crassus read, which 
informed him that there was a great slaughter intended 
by Catiline, and advised him to leave the city. The 
others he did not open, but went with them immediately 
to Cicero, being affrighted at the danger, and to free 
himself of the suspicion he lay under for his familiarity 
with Catiline. Cicero, considering the matter, summoned 
the senate at break of day. The letters he brought with 
him, and delivered them to those to whom they were 
directed, commanding them to read them publicly; they 
all alike contained an account of the conspiracy. And 
when Quintus Arrius, a man of pretorien dignity, re- 
counted to them, how soldiers were collecting in com- 
panies in Etruria, and Manlius stated to be in motion with 
a large force, hovering about those cities, in expectation 
of intelligence from Rome, the senate made a decree, to 
place all in the hands of the consuls, who should under- 
take the conduct of every thing, and do their best to save 
the state.* This was not a common thing, but only done 
by the senate in case of imminent danger. 


* “Dent operam consules ne with discretionary power; much 
quid ropes detrimenti capiat,” the same as placing the town ina 
the usual form for suspending other state of siege. 
authority, and arming the consuls 
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After Cicero had received this power, he committed all 
‘affairs outside to Quintus Metellus, but the management 
of the city he kept in his own hands, ‘Such a numerous 
attendance guarded him every day when he went abroad, 
that the greatest part of the market-place * was filled with 
his train when he entered it. Catiline, impatient of fur. 
ther delay, resolved himself to hreak forth and go to 
Maniius, but he commanded Marcius and Cethegus to 
take their swords, and go early in the morning to Cicero's 
gates, as if only intending to salute him, and then to fall 
upon him and slay him. This a noble lady, Fulvia, com- 
ing by night, discovered to Cicero, bidding him beware 
of Cethegus and Marcius. They came by break of day, 
and being denied entrance, made an outery and disturb- 
ance at the gates, which excited all the more suspicion, 
But Cicero, going forth, summoned the senate into the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, which stands at the end of the 
Sacred Street, going up to the Palatine. And when 
Catiline with others of his party also came, as intending 
to make his defence, none of the senators would sit by 
him, but all of them left the bench where he had placed 
himself. And when he began to speak, they interrupted 
him with outeries, At length Cicero, standing up, com- 
manded him to leave the city, for since one governed the 
commonwealth with words, the other with arms, it was 
necessary there should be a wall betwixt them. Catiline, 
therefore, immediately left the town, with three hundred 
armed men ; and assuming, as if he had been a magis- 
trate, the rods, axes, and military ensigns, he went to 
Manlius, and having got together a body of near twenty 
thousand men, with these he marched to the several 
cities, endeavoring to persuade or force them to revolt. 
So it being now come to open war, Antonius waa sent 
forth to fight him. 
* The Forum, 
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The remainder of those in the city whom he had cor 
rupted, Cornelius Lentulus kept together and encouraged” 
He had the surname Sura, and was a man of a noble 
family, but a dissolute liver, who for his debauchery was 
formerly turited out of the senate, and was now holding 
the office of pretor for the second time, as the custom is 
with those who desire to regain the dignity of senator. It 
is said that he got the surname Sura upon this occasion ; 
being questor in the time of Sylle, he had lavished away 
and consumed a great quantity of the public moneys, at 
which Sylla being provoked, called him to give an account 
in the senate; he appeared with great coolness and con- 
tempt, and said he had no account to give, but they 
might take this, holding up the calf of his leg, as boys 
do at ball, when they have missed. Upon which he 
was surnamed Sura, sura being the Roman word for 
the calf of the leg. Being at another time prose- 
cuted at law, and having bribed some of the judges, he 
escaped only by two votes, and complained of the need- 
less expense he had gone to in paying for @ second, as 
one would have sufficed to acquit him. This man, such 
in his own nature, and now inflamed by Catiline, false 
prophets and fortune-tellers had also corrupted with vain 
hopes, quoting to him fictitious verses and oracles, and 
proving from the Sibylline prophecies that there were 
three of the name Cornelius designed by fate to be mon- 
archs of Rome; two of whom, Cinna and Syila, had 
already fulfilled the decree, and that divine fortune was 
now advancing with the gift of monarchy for the remain- 
ing third Cornelius; and that therefore he ought by all 
means to accept it, and not lose opportunity by delay, as 
Catiline had done. 

Lentulus, therefore, designed no mean or trivial matter, 
for he had resolved to kill the whole senate, and as many 
other citizens as he could, to fire the city, and spare 
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nabody; except only Pompey’s children, intending to seize 
and keep them aa pledges of his reconciliation with Pom. 
pey. For there was then a common and strong report 
that Pompey was on his way homeward from his great 
expedition. The night appointed for the design was one 
of the Saturnalia; swords, flax, and sulphur they carried 
amd hid in the house of Cethegus; and providing one 
hundred men, and dividing the city into es many parts, 
they had allotted to every one singly his proper place, so 
that in a moment many kindling the fire, the city might 
be in a flame all together. Others were appointed to 
stop up the aqueducts, and to kill those who should en- 
deavor to carry water to put it out, Whilst these plans 
were preparing, it happened there were two ambassadors 
from the Allobroges staying in Rome; a nation at that 
time in a distressed conditign, and very uneasy under the 
Roman government. These Lentulus and his party 
judging useful instruments to move and seduce Gaul to 
revolt, admitted into the conspiracy, and they gave them 
letters to their own magistrates, and letters to Catiline; 
in those they promised liberty, in these they exhorted 
Catiline to set all slaves free, and to bring them along 
with him to Rome, They sent also to accompany them 
to Catiline, one Titus, a native of Croton, who was to 
carry those letters to him. 

These counsels of inconsidering men, who conversed 
together over wine and with women, Cicero watched with 
sober industry and forethought, and with most admirable 
sagacity, having several emissaries abroad, who observed 
and traced with him all that was done, and keeping also 
@ secret correspondence with many who pretended to 
join in the conspiracy. He thus knew all the discourse 
which passed betwixt them and the strangers; and lying 
in wait for them by night, he took the Crotonian with hia 
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letteraythe ambassadors of the Allobroges acting secretlip 
in concert with him. vat 

By break of day, he summoned the senate into the 
temple of Concord, where he read the letters and exam 
ined the informers. Junius Silenus further stated, that 
several persons had heard Cethegus say, that three con- 
suls and four prestors were to be slain; Piso, also, a person 
of consular dignity, testified other matters of the like 
natare; and Caius Sulpicius, one of the prators, being 
sent to Cethegus’s house, found there a quantity of darts 
and of armor, and o atill greater number of swords and 
daggers, all recently whetted. At length, the senate 
decreving indemnity to the Crotonian upon his confession 
of the whole matter, Lentulus was convicted, abjured his 
office (for he was then pretor), and put off his robe 
edged with purple in the sengte, changing it for another 
garment more agreeable to his present circumstances, 
He, thereupon, with the rest of his confederates present, 
was committed to the charge of the prestors in free cus 
tody. 

It being ovening, and the common people in crowds 
expecting without, Cicero went forth to them, and told 
them what was done, and then, attended by them, went 
to the house of a friend and near neighbor; for his own 
was taken up by the women, who were celebrating with 
secret rites the feast of the goddess whom the Romans 
call the Good, and the Greeks, the Women’s goddess. For 
a sacrifice is annually performed to her in the consul’s 
house, either by his wife or mother, in the presence of the 
vestal virgins. And having got into his friend’s house 
privately, a few only being present, he began to deliber- 
ate how he should treat theae men. The severest, and 
the only punishment fit for such heinous crimes, he was 
somewhat shy and fearful of inflicting, as well from the 
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clemency of his nature, as also lest he should be thought 
to exercise his authority too insolently, and to treat too 
harshly men of the noblest birth and most powerful 
friendships in the city; and yet, if he should use them 
more mildly, he had a dreadful prospect of danger from 
them. For there was no likelihood, if they suffered less 
than death, they would be reconciled, but rather, adding 
new gage to their former wickedness, they would rush 

very kind of audacity, while he himself, whose 
character for courage already did not stand very high 
with the multitude, would be thought guilty of the great- 
est cowardice and want of manliness, 

Whilst Cicero was doubting what course to take, a por- 
tent happened to the women in their sacrificing. For on 
the altar, where the fire seemed wholly extinguished, a 
great and bright flame issued forth from the ashes of the 
burnt wood; at which others were affrighted, but the 
holy virgins called to Terentia, Cicero’s wife, and bade her 
haste to her husband, and command him to execute what 
he had resolved for the good of his country, for the god- 
dess had sent a great light to the increase of his safety 
and glory. Terentia, therefore, as she was otherwise in 
her own nature neither tender-hearted nor timorous, but 
@ woman eager for distinction (who, as Cicero himself 
says, would rather thrust herself into his public affairs, 
than communicate her domestic matters to him), told him 
these things, and excited him against the conspirators. 
So also did Quintus his brother, and Publius Nigidius, one 
of his philosophical friends, whom he often made use of 
in his greatest and most weighty affairs of state. 

The next day, a debate arising in the senate about the 
punishment of the men, Silanus, being the first who was 
asked his opinion, said, it was fit they should be all sent 
to the prison, and there suffer the utmost penalty. To 
him all consented in order till it came to Cains Cesar, who 
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was afterwards dictator. He was then but,a, pe 
and only at the outset of his career, teh ind ae 
directed his hopes and policy to that course by whigh he 
afterwards changed the Roman state into a monarchy. Of, 
this others foresaw nothing; but Cicero had seen 

for strong suspicion, though without obtaining any anffi, 
cient means of proof. And there were some indeed that 
said that he was very near being discovered, and ong just 
escaped him; others are of opinion that Cicero volun 
tarily overlooked and neglected the evidence against him, 
for fear of his friends and power; for it was very evident 
to everybody, that if Cosar was to be accused with the 
conspirators, they were more likely to be saved with him, 
than he to be punished with them. 

When, therefore, it came to Cesar’s turn to give his 
opinion, he stood up and proposed that the conspirators 
should not be put to death, but their estates confiscated, 
and their persons confined in such cities in Italy as 
Cicero should approve, there to be kept in custody till 
Catiline was conquered. To this sentence, as it was the 
most moderate, and he that delivered it a most powerful 
speaker, Cicero himself gave no small weight, for he 
stood up and, turning the scale on either side, spoke in 
favor partly of the former, partly of Cesar’s sentence. 
And all Cicero’s friends, judging Ceesar’s sentence moet 
expedient for Cicero, because he would incur the less blame 
if the conspiratora were not put to death, chose rather 
the latter; so that Silanus, also, changing his mind, re- 
tracted his opinion, and said he had not declared for capi 
tal, but only the utmost punishment, which to a Roman 
senator is imprisonment, The first man who spoke 
against Cesar’s motion was Catulua Lutatius. Cato fol- 
lowed, and so vehemently urged in his speech the strang 
suspicion about Caear himself, and so filled the senate 
with anger and resolution, thats decree was passed for the. 
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execution of the conspirators, But Cesar opposed the 
confiscation of their goods, not thinking it fair that those 
who had rejected the mildest part of his sentence should 
avail themselves of the severest. And when many in- 
sisted upon it, he appealed to the tribunes, but they 
would do nothing; till Cicero himself yielding, remitted 
that part of the sentence. 

After this, Cicero went out with the sennte to the con- 
spirators; they were not all together in one place, but 
the several praetors had them, some one, some another, in 
custody. And first he took Lentulus from the Palatine, 
and brought him by the Sacred Street, through the mid- 
dle of the market-place, a circle of the most eminent citi- 
zens encompassing and protecting him. The people, 
affrighted at’ what was doing, passed along in silence, 
especially the young men; as if, with fear and trembling, 
they were undergoing a rite of initiation into some an- 
cient, sacred mysteries of aristocratic power. Thus passing 
from the market-place, and coming to the gaol, he deliv- 
ered Lentulus to the officer, and commanded him to 
execute him; and after him Cethegus, and so all the rest 
in order, he brought and delivered up to execution. And 
when he saw many of the conspirators in the market. 
place, still standing together in companies, ignorant of 
what was done, and waiting for the night, supposing the 
men were still alive and in a possibility of being rescued, 
he called out in a loud voice, and said, “ They did live ;” 
for so the Romans, to avoid inauspicious language, name 
those that are dead. 

It was now evening, when he retutned from the 
market-place to his own house, the citizens no longer 
attending him with silence, nor in order, but receiving 
him, as he passed, with acclamations and applauses, and 
saluting him as the saviour and founder of his country. 
A bright light shone through the streets from the 
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lamps and torches set up at the doors, and the women’ 
showed lights from the tops of the houses, to henor 
Cicero, and to behold him rétarning home with @ splen- 
did train of the most principal citizens; amongst whom 
were many who had conducted great wars, celebrated 
triumphs, and added to the possessions of the Roman 
empire, both by sea and land. These, as they passed 
along with him, acknowledged to one another, that 
though the Roman people were indebted to several offi- 
cers and commanders of that age for riches, spoils, and 
power, yet to Cicero alone they owed the safety and 
security of all these, for delivering them from so great 
and imminent a danger. For though it might seem no 
wonderful thing to prevent the design, and punish the 
conspirators, yet to defeat the greatest of all conspiracies 
with so little disturbance, trouble, and commotion, was 
very extraordinary. For the greater part of those who 
had flocked in to Catiline, as soon as they heard the fate . 
of Lentulus and Cethegus, left and forsook him, and he 
himself, with his remaining forces, joining battle with 
Antonius, was destroyed with his army. 

And yet there were some who were very ready both 
to speak ill of Cicero, and to do him hurt for these 
actions; and they had for their leaders some of the mag- 
istrates of the ensuing year, as Cassar, who was one of the 
preetore, and Metellus and Bestia, the tribunes. These, 
entering upon their office some few days before Cicero's 
consulate expired, would not permit him to make any 
address to the people, but, throwing the benches before 
the Rostra, hindered his speaking, telling him he might, 
if he pleased, make the oath of withdrawal from office, 
anil then come down again. Cicero, accordingly, accept- 
ing the conditions, came forward to make his withdrawal; 
and gilence being made, he recited his oath, not in the 
neual, but in & new and peculiar form, namely, that he 
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bad saved his country, and preserved the empire; the 
truth of which oath all the people confirmed with theirs. 
Ozear and the tribunes, all the more exasperated by this, 
endeavored to create him further trouble, and for this 
perpose proposed a law for calling Pompey home with 
his army, to put an end to Cicero's usurpation. But it 
‘was ® very great advantage for Cicero and the whole 
commonwealth that Cato was at that time one of the 
tribunes. For he, being of equal power with the rest, and 
of greater reputation, could oppose their designs, He 
easily defeated their other projects, and, in an oration to 
the people, so highly extolled Cicero’s consulate, that the 
greatest honors were decreed him, and he was publicly 
declared the Father of his Country, which title he seems 
to have obtained, the first man who did so, when Cato 
gave it him in this address to the people. 

At this time, therefore, his authority was very great in 
the city; but he created himself much envy, and offended 
very many, not by any evil action, but because he was 
always lauding and magnifying himself For neither 
senate, nor assembly of the people, nor court of judica- 
ture could meet, in which he was not heard to talk of 
Catiline and Lentulus, Indeed, he. also filled his books 
and writings with his own praises, to such an excess as to . 
render a style, in itself most pleasant and delightful, nau- 
seous and irksome to his hearers; this ungrateful humor, 
like a disease, always cleaving to him. Nevertheless, 
though he was intemperately fond of his own glory, he 
was very free from envying others, and was, on the com 
trary, most liberally profuse in commenting both the 
ancients and his contemporaries, as any one may see in 
his writings And many euch sayings of his are-also 
temembered ; as that he called Aristotle a river of flow- 
ing gold, and said of Plato’s Dialogues, that if Jupiter 
were to speak, it would be in language like their, He 
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used to call Theophrastus his special hixury. ‘And beitly 
asked which of Demosthenes’s oratfons he liked ‘best! He 
answered, the longest. And yet some’ affected imitators 
of Demosthenes have complained of some ‘words that 
occur in one of his letters, to the effect that Demosthenes 

, sometimes falls asleep in his speeches; forgetting the 
many high encomiums he continually passes upon him, 
end the compliment he paid him when he named the 
moat elaborate of all his orations, those he wrote against 
Antony, Philippics. And as for the eminent men of his 
own time, either in eloquence or philosophy, there was 
not one of them whom he did not, by writing or speaking 
favorably of him, render more illustrious. He obtained of 
Cesar, when in power, the Roman citizenship for Cratip- 
pus, the Peripatetic, and got the court of Areopagus, by 
public decree, to request his stay at Athens, for the in- 
struction of their youth, and the honor of their city. 
There are letters extant from Cicero to Herodes, and 
others to his son, in which he recommends the study of 
philosophy under Cratippus. There is one in which he 
blames Gorgias, the rhetorician, for enticing his son into 
luxury and drinking, and, therefore, forbids him his com- 
pany. And this, and one other to Pelops, the Byzantine, 
are the only two of his Greek epistles which seem to be 
written in anger. In the first, he justly reflects on Gor- 
gias, if he were what he was thought to be, a dissolute 
and profligate character; but in the other, he rather 
meanly expostulates and complains with Pelops, for neg- 
lecting to procure him a decree of certain honors from 
the Byzantines. 

Another illustration of his love of praise is the way in 
which sometimes, to make his orations more striking, he 
neglected decorum and dignity. When Munatius, who 
had escaped conviction by his advocacy, immediately 
prosecuted his friend Sabinus, he said in the warmth of 
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his resextment, “Do you suppose you were acquitted for 
your own merits, Munatins, and was it not that I so 
darkened the case, that the court could not see your 
guilt?” When from the Rostra he had made an eulogy 
on Marcus Crassus, with much applause, and within a few 
days after again as publicly reproached him, Crassus 
called to him, and said, “Did not you yourself two days 
ago, in this same place, commend me?” “Yes,” said 
Cicero, “I exercised my eloquence in declaiming upon a 
bad subject.” At another time, Crassus had said that no 
one of his family had ever lived beyond sixty years of 
age, and afterwards denied it, and asked, “What should 
put it into my head to say sot” “TIt was to gain the 
people's favor,” answered Cicero; “you knew how glad 
they would be to hear it”. When Crassus expressed ad- 
miration of the Stoic doctrine, that the good man is always 
rick, “Do you not mean,” said Cicero, “their doctrine that 
al things belong to the wise?” Crassus being generally 
accused of covetousness. One of Crassus’s sons, who was 
thought so exceedingly like a man of the name of Axius 
as to throw some suspicion on his mother’s honor, made a 
successful speech in the senate. Cicero on being asked 
how he liked it, replied with the Greek words, Arios 
Crassou.* 

‘When Crassus was about to go into Syria, he desired 
to leave Cicero rather his friend than his enemy, and, 
therefore, one day saluting him, told him he would come 
and sup with him, which the other as courteously re- 
ceived. Within a few days after, on some of Cicero's 


®* Which may mean, either wor- rich man is he who is virtuous; 
By of Crassus, or Crassus's son Cicero suggests, that a text which 
vus, Tho jest on the Stoic doc- is more to Crassus’s purpose is the 
trines ihe agohagenta ere sti, that the wise man the Bot 
ous to have prait sessor of all things, that is, may 

philo- make himself as rich as he pleases, 


acquaintances interceding for Vatinins, as desirous’ of 
xeconciliation and friendship, for he was then his enemy, 
“What,” he replied, “ does Vatinius also wish to come and 
sup with me?” Such was his way with Crassus. Whead 
Vatiniua, who hed swellings in bis neck, was pleadmg & 
cause, he called him the éumid orator; and having been 
told by some one that Vatinius was dead, on hearing 
presently after that he was alive, “ May the rascal perish,” 
said he, “for his news not being true.” 

Upon Cwsar’s bringing forward a law for the division 
of the lands in Campania amongst the soldiers, many in 
the senate opposed it; amongst the rest, Lucius Gelliua, 
one of the oldest men in the house, said it should never 
pass whilst he lived. “Let us postpone it,” said Cicero, 
*Gellivs does not ask us to wait long.” There was a 
man of the name of Octavius, suspected to be of African 
descent. He once said, when Cicero was pleading, that 
he could not hear him; “Yet there are holes,” said 
Cicero, “in your ears.”* When Metellus Nepos told him, 
that he had ruined more as a witness, than he had saved 
as an advocate, “I admit,” said Cicero, “that I have more 
truth than eloquence.” To a young man who was sus- 
pected of having given a poisoned cake to his father, and 
who talked largely of the invectives he meant to deliver 
gainet Cicero, “Better these,” replied he, “than your 
cakes” Publius Sextius, having amongst others retained 
Cicero as his advocate in a certain cause, was yet desirous 
to say all for himself, and would not allow anybody to 
speek for him; when he was about to receive his acquittal 
from the judges, and the ballots were passing, Cicero 
called to him, “Make haste, Sextius, and use your time; 
tomorrow you will be nobody.” He cited Publius Cotta 


© The marks of the ears baving oo eet 
‘been bored for earrings would be barberian 
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to bear testimony in nu certain cause, one who affected to 
be thought a lawyer, though ignorant and unlearned; to 
‘whom, when he had snid, “I know nothing of the matter,” 
he answered, “You think, perhaps, we ask you about a 
point of law.” To Metellus Nepos, who, in a dispute be- 
tween them, repeated several times, “ Who was your father, 
Cicero?” he replied, “Your mother has made the answer 
to such @ question in your case more diffcult;” Nepos’s 
mother having been of ill repute. The son, also, was of a 
giddy, uncertain temper. At one time, he suddenly threw 
up his office of tribune, and sailed off into Syria to Pom- 
pey; and immediately after, with as little reason, came 
back again. He gave his tutor, Philagrus, a funeral with 
more than necessary attention, and then sct up the stone 
figure of a crow over histomb. “This,” said Cicero, “is 
really appropriate ; as he did not teach you to speak, but 
to fly about.” When Marcus Appius, in the opening of 
some specch in a court of justice, said that his friend had 
desired him to employ industry, eloquence, and fidelity 
in that cause, Cicero answered, “And how have you had 
the heart not to accede to any one of his requesta?” 

To use this sharp raillery against opponenta ond antag. 
onists in judicial pleading seems allowable rhetoric. But 
he excited much ill fecling by his readiness to attack any 
one for the sake of a jest. A few anecdotes of this kind 
may be added. Marcus Aquinius, who had two sons-in- 
law in exile, received from him the name of king Adram 
tua* Lucius Cotta, an intemperate lover of wine, waa 
censor when Cicero stood for the consulship. Cicero, 
being thirsty at the election, his friends stood round about 


* Adras of Argos, e. “Without Ay ‘sleave” 

ried his prsiden tig igs to the xiles, Ww weal be a eae eleva 

‘Tydeus and Polynices. The verse Minerva” spplied to any unsuc- 

below, quoted from 6 seedy, er ceasful, or in infelicitous, or injodir 
refer to Lains and his son, horn cious proceeding. 

against the warning of the oracle, 
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him while he was drinking. “You have reason to be 
afraid,” he said, “Jest the censor should be angry with me 
for drinking water.” Meeting one day Voconius with 
his three very ugly daughters, he quoted the verse, 


‘He reared a race without Apollo’s leave. 


When Marcus Gellius, who was reputed the son of a slave, 
had read several letters in the senate with a very shrill, 
and loud voice, “Wonder not,” said Cicero, “he comes of 
the criera.” When Faustus Sylla, the son of Sylla the 
dictator, who had, during his dictatorship, by public bills 
proscribed and condemned so many citizens, had so far 
wasted hia estate, and got into debt, that he was forced 
to publish his bills of sale, Cicero told him that he liked 
these bills much better than those of his father. By this 
habit he made himself odious with many people. 

But Clodius’s faction conspired against him upon the 
following occasion. Clodius was & member of a noble 
family, in the flower of his youth, and of a bold and reso- 
lute temper. He, being in love with Pompeis, Cesars 
wife, got privately into his house in the dress and attire 
of a music-girl; the women being at that time offering 
there the sacrifice which must not be seen by men, and 
there was no man present. Clodius, being a youth and 
beardless, hoped to get to Pompeia among the women 
without being taken notice of But coming into a great, 
house by night, he missed his way in the passages, and a 
servant belonging to Aurelia, Cxsar’s mother, spying him 
wandering up and dow’, inquired his name. Thus being 
necessitated to speak, he told her he was seeking for one 
of Pompeia’s maids, Abra by name; and she, perceiving 
it not to be & woman’s voice, ahrieked out, and called in 
the women; who, shutting the gates, and searching every 
place, at length found Clodius hidden in the chamber of 
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the maid with whom ha had come in. This matter being 
meaoh talked about, Casar put away his wife, Pompeis, 
and Clodius was prosecuted for profening the holy 
rites, . 

Cicero was at this time his friend, for he had been use- 
ful to him in the conspiracy of Catiline, as one of his fon. 
wardest assistants and protectors. But when Clodius 
rested his defence upon this point, that he was not then 
at Rome, but at a distance in the country, Cicero testified 
that he had come to his house that day, and conversed 
with him on several matters; which thing was indeed 
true, although Cicero was thought to testify it not ao 
much for the truth’s sake as to preserve his quiet with 
Terentia his wife. For she bore a grudge against Clodius 
on account of his sister Clodia’s wishing, as it was alleged, 
to marry Cicero, and having employed for this purpose 
the intervention of Tullus, a very intimate friend of 
Cicero’s; and his frequent visits to Clodiay who lived mm 
their neighborhood, and the attentions he paid to her 
had excited Terentia’s suspicions, and, being # woman of 
a violent temper, and having the ascendant over Cicero, 
she urged him on to taking a part against Clodius, and 
delivering his testimony. Many other good and honest 
Citizens also gave evidence against him, for perjuries, dis- 
orders, bribing the people, and debauching women. Lu- 
cullus proved, by his women-servants, that he had de- 
bauched his youngest sister when she was Lucullus's 
wife; and there was a general belief that he had done 
¢he same with his two other sisters, Tertia, whom Marcius 
Rex, and Clodia, whom Metellus Celer had married; the 
latter of whom was called Quadrantia, because one of her 
lovers had deceived her with s purse of small copper 
money instead of silver, the smallest copper coin being 
ealled a guadrani. Upon this sister's account, in particu 
lax, Clodins‘s character was attacked. Notwithstanding 
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ali thie, when the common people united sgainst.thd 
aecusers and witnesses and the whole party, the judges 
were affrighted, and a guard was placed about them for 
their defence ; and most of them wrote their sentences 
en the tablets in such a way, that they could not well be 
read. It was decided, however, that there was a majority 
for his acquittal, and bribery was reported to have been 
employed; in reference to which Catulus remarked, 
when he next met the judges, “You were very right to 
ask for a guard, to prevent your money being taken from 
you.” And when Clodius upbraided Cicero that the 
judges had not believed his testimony, “Yes,” said he, 
“five and twenty of them trusted me, and condemned 
you, and the other thirty did not-trust you, for they did 
not acquit you till they had got your money.” 

Cesar, though cited, did not give his testimony against 
Clodius, and declared himself not convinced of his wife’s 
adultery, but that he had put her eway because it was fit 
that Cserar’s house should not be only free of the evil 
fact, but of the fame too. 

Clodius, having escaped this danger, and having got 
himself chosen one of the tribunes, immediately attacked. 
Cicero, heaping up all matters and inciting all persons 
against him. The common people he gained over with 
popular laws; io each of the consuls he decreed large 
provinces, to Piso, Macedonia, and to Gabinius, Syria; he 
made a strong party among the indigent citizens, to sup- 
port him in his proceedings, and had always a body of 
armed slaves about him. Of the three men then in 
greatest power, Crassus was Cicero’s open enemy, Pom. 
pey indifferently made advances to both, and Cevsac was 
going with an army into Gaul. To him, though not hid 
friend (what had occurred in the time of the conspiracy 
having created suspicions between them), Cicero epplied, 
reqflesting an appointment as one of his lieutenants ux 
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thd province. Cwear accepted him, and Clodius, percein 
ing that Cicero would thus escape hia tribunician author. 
ity, professed to be inclinable to a reconciliation, laid the 
grestest fault upon Terentia, made always a favorable 
mention of him, and addressed him with kind expressions, 
as one who felt no hatred or ill-will, but who merely 
wished to urge his complaints in a moderate and friendly 
way. By these artifices, he so freed Cicero of all his fears, 
that he resigned his appointment to Cesar, and betook 
himself again to political affairs At which Cosar being 
exasperated, joined the party of Clodius against him, and 
wholly alienated Pompey from him; he also himself 
declared in a public assembly of the people, that he did 
not think Lentulus and Cethegus, with their accomplices, 
were fairly and fegally put to death without being 
brought to trial, And this, indeed, was the crime charged 
upon Cicero, and this impeachment he was summoned to 
answer. And so, as an accused man, and in denger for the 
result, he changed his dress, and went round with his hair 
untrimmed, in the attire of a suppliant, to beg the peo 
ple’s grace. But Clodius met him in every corner, hav- 
ing 2 band of abusive and daring fellows about him, who 
derided Cicero for his change of dress and his humilia- 
tion, and often, by throwing dirt and stones at him, intex- 
rupted his supplication to the people. 

However, first of all, almost the whole equestrian order 
changed their dress with him, and no less than twenty 
thousand young gentlemen followed him with their hair 
untrimmed, and supplicating with him to the people. And 
then the senate met, to pass a decree that the people 
should change their dress as in time of public sorrow. 
But the consuls opposing it, and Clodius with armed men 
besetting the senate-house, many of the senators ran out, 
erying out and tearing their clothes. But this sight moved 
neither shame nor pity; Cicero must either fly or deter 
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mine it by the sword with Clodius. ':He .entreated|Pom: 
pey to aid him, who was on purpose gone dut of the way) 
and was staying at his country-house in the Albam hillas 
and first he sent his son-inlaw Piso te intercede with 
him, and afterwards set out to go himself. . Of whidh 
Pompey being informed, would not stay to see hint, being 
ashamed at the remembrance of the many conflicts in the 
commonwealth which Cicero had undergone in his bet 
half, and how much of his policy he had directed for his 
advantage. But being now Cmsar’s son-in-law, at his 
instance he had set aside all former kindness, and, slipping 
out at another door, avoided the interview. Thus being 
forsaken by Pompey, and left alone to himself, he fled to 
the consuls. Gabinius was rough with him, as usual, but 
Piso spoke more courteously, desiring him to yield and 
give place for a while to the fury of Clodius, gnd to await 
a change of times, and to be now, as before, his country’s 
savior from the peril of these troubles and commotions 
which Clodius was exciting, 

Cicero, receiving this answer, consulted with his friends, 
Lucullus advised him to stay, es being sure to prevail at 
last; others to fly, because the people would soon desire 
him again, when they should have enough of the rage 
and madness of Clodius, This last Cicero approved. But 
first he took a statue of Minerva, which had been long set 
‘up and greatly honored in his house, and carrying it to 
the capitol, there dedicated it, with the inscription, “To 
Minerva, Patroness of Rome.” And receiving an escort 
from his friends, about the middle of the night he left the 
city, and went by land through Lucania, intending to 
xeach Sicily. 

But as soon as it was publicly known that hoe wan Med, 
Clodius proposed to the people a decree of exile, and by 
hjs own order interdicted him fire and water, probibiting 
pny within five hundred miles in Italy to receive him 
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into' their houses. “Most people, out of respect for Cicero, 
paid no regard to this edict, offering him every attention, 
ex escorting him on hie way. But at Hipponium, a city 
of Lucania, now called Vibo, one Vibius, a Sicilian by 
birth, who, amongst many other instances of Cicero’s 
friendship, had been made head of the state engineers 
when he was consul, would not receive him into his 
house, sending him word he would appoint a place in the 
country for his reception. Caius Vergilius, the pretor 
of Sicily, who had been on the most intimate terms with 
him, wrote to him to forbear coming into Sicily. At 
these things Cicero being disheartened, went to Brundu- 
sium, whence putting forth with a prosperous wind, a 
eontrary gale blowing from the sea carried him back to 
Ttaly the next day. He put again to sea, and having 
reached Dyrrachium, on his coming to shore there, it is 
reported that an earthquake end 2 convulsion in the sea 
happened at the same time, signs which the diviners said 
intimated that his exile would not be long, for these 
were prognostics of change. Although many visited him 
with respect, and the cities of Greece contended which 
should honor him most, he yet continued disheartened 
and disconsolate, like an unfortunate lover, often casting 
his looks back upon Italy; and, indeed, he was become 
80 poorspirited, so humiliated and dejected by his mis- 
fortunes, as nove could have expected in a man who had 
devoted s0 much of his life to study and learning. And 
yet he often desired his friends not to call him orator, 
but philosopher, because he had made philosophy his 
business, and had only used rhetoric as an instrument for 
attaining his objects in public life. But the desire of 
glory * has great power in washing the tinctures of phi- 


the Greck word for haps, be translated “ opinion.” i 
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losophy out of the souls of men, and in imprintisigthe 
passions of the common people, by custom and convanke 
tion, in the minds of those that take a part in governing 
them, unless the politician be very careful so to engage 
in public affairs as to interest himself only in the affaine 
themeelves, but not participate in the passions that are 
consequent to them. 

Clodius, having thus driven away Cicero, fell to burn- 
ing his farms and villas, and afterwards his city house, 
and built on the site of it a temple to Liberty. The rest 
of his property he exposed to sale by daily proclamation, 
but nobody came to buy. By these courses he became 
formidable to the noble citizens, and, being followed by 
the commonalty, whom he had filled with insolence and 
licentiousness, he began at last to try his strength againat 
Pompey, some of whose arrangemenis in the countries he 
conquered, he attacked. The disgrace of this made Pom- 
pey begin to reproach himself for his cowardice in desert- 
ing Cicero, and, changing his mind, he now wholly set 
himself with his friends to contrive his return. And 
when Clodins opposed it, the senate made a vote that no 
public measure should be ratified or passed by them till 
Cicero was recalled. But when Lentulus was consul, the 
commotions grew so high upon this matter, that the tri- 
bunes were wounded in the Forum, and Quintus, Cicero's 
brother, was left as dead, lying unobserved amongst the 
alain. The people began to change in their feelings; and 
Annitis Milo, one of their tribunes, was the first who took 


gle think,” end is commonly used confine his attention strictly to defl- 
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eonfiderfoe to summon Clodins to trial for acts of violence. 
Many of the common people and out of the neighboring 
cities formed a party with Pompey, and he went with 
them, and drove Clodius ovt of the Forum, and sum- 
muoried the people to pass their vote. And, it is said, the 
people never passed any suffrage more unanimously than 
this) The senate, also, striving to outdo the people, sent 
letters of thanks to those cities which had received 
Cicero with respect in his exile, and decreed that his 
house and his country-places, which Clodius had de 
stroyed, should be rebuilt at the public charge. 

Thus Cicero returned sixteen months after his exile, 
and the cities were so glad, and people so zealous to meet 
him, that what he boasted of afterwards, that Italy had 
brought him on her shoulders home to Rome, was rather 
Jets than the truth. And Crassus himself, who had been 
hia enemy before his exile, went then voluntarily to meet 
him, and was reconciled, to please his son Publius, as he 
said, who was Cicero’s affectionate admirer. 

Cicero had not been long at Rome, when, taking the 
opportunity of Clodius’s absence, he went, with a great 
company, to the capitol, and there tore and defaced the 
tribunician tables, in which were recorded the acts done 
in the time of Clodius And on Clodius calling him in 
question for this, he answered, that he, being of the patri- 
cian order, had obtained the office of tribune against law, 
and, therefore, nothing done by him was valid. Cato was 
displeased at this, and opposed Cicero, not that he‘com- 
mended Clodius, but rather disapproved of his whole ad- 
ministration; yet, he contended, it was an irregular and 
violent course for the senate to vote the illegality of so 
many decrees and ects, including those of Cato’s own 
government in Cyprus and at Byzantium. This occa 
stoned a breach between Cato and Cicero, which, though 
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it came not to open enmity, yet made » more reserved 
friendship between them. 

After this, Milo killed Clodius, and, being arraigned for 
the murder, he procured Cicero as his advocate. The 
senate, fearing lest the questioning of so eminent and 
high-spirited a citizen as Milo might disturb the peace of 
the city, committed the superintendence of this and of 
the other trials to Pompey, who should undertake to 
maintain the security alike of the city and of the courts 
of justice. Pompey, therefore, went in the night, and 
occupying the high grounds about it, surrounded the 
Forum with soldiers, Milo, fearing lest Cicero, being dis- 
turbed by such an unusual sight, should conduct his 
cause the less successfully, persuaded him to come in a 
litter into the Forum, and there repose himself till the 
judges were set, and the court filled, For Cicero, it 
seema, not only wanted courage in arms, but, in his epeak- 
ing also, began with timidity, and in many cases scarcely 
left off trembling and shaking when he had got thoroughly 
into the current and the substance of his speech, Being 
to defend Licinius Murena against the prosecution of Cato, 
and being eager to outdo Hortensius, who had made his 
plea with great epplause, he took so little rest that night, 
and was 80 disordered with thought and over-watching, 
that he spoke much worse than usual, And so now, on 
quitting his litter to commence the cause of Milo, at the 
sight of Pompey, posted, as it were, and encamped with 
his troops above, and seeing arms shining round about 
the Forum, he was so confounded, that he could hardly 
begin his speech, for the trembling of his body, and hesi- 
tance of his tongue; whereas Milo, meantime, was bold 
and intrepid in his demeanor, disdaining either to let his 
hair grow, or to put on the mourning habit. And this, 
indeed, seems to have been one principal cause of his 
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bomdemmation: + Cicero, however, was thought not 20 
much to have shown timidity for himself, as anxiety 
about-his friend. 

“Be was made one of the priests, whom the Romans call 
‘Augurs, in the room of Crassus the younger, dead in Par- 
fhia. Then he was appointed, by lot, to the province of 
Bilivie, and set sail thither with twelve thousand foot 
and two thousand six hundred horse. He had orders to 
bring back Cappadocia to its allegiance to Ariobarzanes, 
its king; which settlement he effected very completely 
without recourse to arma. And perceiving the Cilicians, 
by the great loss the Romans had suffered in Parthia, and 
the commotions in Syria, to have become disposed to 
attempt a revolt, by a gentle course of government he 
soothed them back into fidelity. He would accept none 
of the presents that were offered him by the kings; he 
remitted the charge of public entertainments, but daily, 
at his own house, received the ingenious and accomplished 
persons of the province, not sumptuously, but: liberally. 
His house had no porter, nor was he ever found in bed by 
any man, but early in the morning, standing or walking 
before his door, he received those who came to offer their 
salutations. He is said never once to have ordered any 
of those under his command to be beaten with rods, or to 
have their garments rent. He never gave contumelious 
language in his anger, nor infficted punishment with 
reproach. He detected an embezzlement, to a large 
amount, in the public money, and thus relieved the cities 
from their burdens, at the same time that he allowed 
those who made restitution, to retain without farther 
punishment their rights as citizena. He engaged too, in 
war, 80 far as to give a defeat to the banditti who in- 
fested Mount Amanus, for which he was saluted by his 
army Ishperator. To Cwcilius,* the orator, who asked 
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him to send him some panthers from Cilicia, to be ex- 
hibited on the theatre at Rome, he wrote, in commenda- 
tion of his own actions, that there were no panthers in 
Cilicia, for they were all fled to Caria, in anger that in so 
general a peace they had become the sole objects of 
attack. On leaving his province, he touched at Rhodes, 
and tarried for some length of time at Athens, longing 
much to renew his old studies. He visited the eminent 
men of learning, and saw his former friends and compan- 
ions; and after receiving in Greece the honors that were 
due to him, returned to the city, where every thing was 
now just aa it were in a flame, breaking out into a civil 
war, 

When the senate would have decreed him a triumph, 
he told them he had rather, so differences were accom- 
modated, follow the triumphal chariot of Cesar. In 
private, he gave advice to both, writing many letters to 
Ceesar, and personally entreating Pompey; doing his best 
to soothe and bring to reason both the one and the other. 
But when matters became incurable, and Caesar was ap- 
proaching Rome, and Pompey durst not abide it, but, with 
many honest citizens, left the city, Cicero, as yet, did 
not join in the flight, and was reputed to adhere to Cesar. 
And it is very evident he was in his thoughts much 
divided, and wavered painfully between both, for he 
writes in his epistles, “To which side should I turn? 
Pompey has the fair and honorable plea for war; and 
Cesar, on the other hand, has managed his affairs better, 
and is more able to secure himself and his friends. So 
that I know whom I should fy, not whom I should fly 
to.” But when Trebatius, one of Cxssar’s friends, by letter 
signified to him that Cesar thought it was his most de- 
sirable course to join his party, and. partake his hopes, 
but if hé considered himeelf too old a man for this, then 
he should retire into Greece, and stay quietly there, 
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out of the way of either party, Cicero, wondering that 
Cesar had not written himself, gave an angry reply, 
that he should not do any thing unbecoming his past 
life. Such is the account to be collected from his 
letters, 

But as soon as Cassar was marched into Spain, he im- 
mediately sailed away to join Pompey. And he was 
welcomed by all but Cato; who, taking him privately, 
chid him for coming to Pompey. As for himself, he snid, 
it had been indecent to forsake that part in the com- 
monwealth which he had chosen fram the beginning; 
but Cicero might have been more useful to his country 
and friends, if, remaining neuter, he had attended and 
‘used his influence to moderate the result, instead of com- 
ing hither to make himself, without reason or necessity, 
an enemy to Cosar, and a partner in such great dangers, 
By this language, partly, Cicero's feelings were altered, 
and partly, also, because Pompey made no great use of 
him. Although, indeed, he was himself the cause of it, 
by his not denying that he was sorry he had come, by his 
depreciating Pompey’s resources, finding fault underhand 
with his counsels, and continually indulging in jesta and 
sarcastic remarks on his feéllow-soldiers. Though he went 
about in the camp with a gloomy and melancholy face 
himself, he was always trying to raise a laugh in others, 
whether they wished it or not. It may not be amisa to” 
mention a few instances. To Domitius, on his preferring 
to a command one who was no soldier, and saying, in his 
defence, that he was a modest and prudent person, he 
replied, “Why did not you keep him for a tutor for your 
children?” On hearing Theophanes, the Lesbian, who was 
master of fhe engineers in the army, praised for the ad- 
mirable way in which he had consoled the Rhodians for 
the loss of their fleet, “What a thing it is,” he said, “to 
have a Greck in command!” When Cesar had been 
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acting successfully, and in a manner blockading Pompey, 
Lentulus was saying it was reported that Cesar’s friends 
were out of heart; “Because,” said Cicero, “they do not 
wish Casar well.” To one Marcius, who had just come 
from Italy, and told them that there was a strong report 
at Rome that Pompey was blocked up, he said, “And you 
sailed hither to see it with your own eyes.” To Nonius, 
encouraging them after a defeat to be of good hope, 
because there were seven eagles still left in Pompey’s 
camp, “Good reason for encouragement,” said Cicero, “if 
we were going to fight with jack-daws” Labienus in- 
sisted on some prophecies to the effect that Pompey 
would gain the victory ; “ Yes,” said Cicero, “and the first 
atop-in the campaign has been losing our camp.” 

After the battle of Pharsalia was over, at which he 
was not present for want of health, and Pompey was 
fied, Cato, having considerable forces and a great fleet at 
Dyrrechium, would have had Cicero commander-in-chief, 
according to law, and the precedence of his consular dig- 
nity. And on his refusing the command, and wholly 
declining to take part in their plans for continuing the 
war, he was in the greatest danger of being killed, youmg 
Pompey and his friends calling him traitor, and drawing 
their swords upon him; only that Cato interposed, and 
hardly rescued and brought him out of the camp. 

Afterwards, arriving at Brundusium, he tarried there 
sometime in expectation of Cmsar, who was delayed by 
his affairs in Asia and Egypt. And when it was told him 
that he was arrived at Tarentum, and was coming thence 
by land to Brundusium, he hastened towards him, not 
altogether without hope, and yet in some fear of making 
experiment of the temper of an enemy and conqueror in 
the presence of many witnesses. But there was no neces- 
sity for him either to speak or do any thing unworthy of 
himself; for Caesar, as soon as he saw him coming a good 
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way before the rest of the company, came down to meet 
him, saluted him, and, leading the way, conversed with 
him alone for some farlongz And from that time for. 
ward he continued to treat him with honor and respect; 
go that, when Cicero wrote an oration in praise of Cato, 
Cesar, in writing an answer to it, took occasion to com- 
mend Cicero’s own life and eloquence, comparing him to 
Pericles and Theramenes. Cicero’s oration was called 
Cato; Cresar’s, anti-Cato. 

So also, it is related that when Quintus Ligarius was 
prosecuted for having been in arms against Coosar, and 
Cicero had undertaken his defence, Cesar said to his 
friends, “Why might we not as well once more hear a 
spéech from Cicero? Ligarius, there is no question, is & 
wicked man and an enemy.” But when Cicero began to 
speak, he wonderfully moved him, and proceeded in his 
speech with such varied pathos, and such a charm of lan- 
guage, that the color of Cmsar’s countenance often 
changed, and it was evident that all the passions of his 
soul were in commotion. At length, the orator touch- 
ing upon the Pharsalian battle, he was so affected that his 
body trembled, and some of the papers he held dropped 
out of his hands. And’ thus he was overpowered, and 
acquitted Ligarius. 

Henceforth, the commonwealth being changed into a 
monarchy; Cicero withdrew himself from public affairs, 
and employed his leisure in instructing those young men 
that would, in philosophy; and by the near intercourse 
he thus had with some of the noblest and highest in rank, 
he again began to possess great influence in the city. 
The work and object which he set himself was to com 
pose and translate philosophical dialogues and to render 
logical and physical terms into the Roman idiom. For 
he it was, as it is said, who first or principally gave Latin. 
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names to phantasia, syncatathesis, epokhe, catalepeis,* atomon, 
ameres, kenon, and other such technical terms, which, either 
by metaphors or other meang of accommodation, he auo- 
ceeded in making intelligible and expressible to the 
Romans. For his recreation, he exercised his dexterity 
in poetry, and when he was set to it, would make five 
hundred verses in a night. He spent the greatest part of 
his time at his country-house near Tusculum. He wrote 
to his friends that he led the life of Laerteat either jest- 
ingly, as his custom was, or rather from a feeling of 
ambition for public employment, which made him impa- 
tient under the present state of affairs, He rarely went 
to the city, unless to pay his court to Casar. He was 
commonly the first amongst those who voted him honors, 
and sought out new terms of praise for himself and for 
his actions. As, for example, what he said of the statues 
of Pompey, which had been thrown down, and were after- 
wards by Casar’s orders set up again: that Cesar, by this 
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act of humanity, had indeed set up Pompey’s statues, but 
he had fixed and established his own. 

He had design, it is said, of writing the history of his 
country, combining with it much of that of Greece, and 
incorporating in it all the stories and legends of the past 
that he had collected. But his purposes were interfered 
with by various public and various private unhappy 
occurrences and misfortunes; for most of which he was 
himself in fault, For first of all, he put away his wife 
Terentia, by whom he had been neglected in the time of 
the wer, and sent away destitute of necessaries for his 
journey ; neither did he find her kind when he returned 
into Italy, for she did not join him at Brundusiom, where 
he staid a long time, nor would allow her young daughter, 
who undertook so long a journey, decent attendance, or 
the requisite expenses; besides, she left him a naked and 
empty house, and yet had involved him in many and 
great debts. These were alleged as the fairest reasons 
for the divorce. But Terentia, who denied them all, had 
the most unmistakable defence furnished her by her hus- 
band himself, who not long after married a young maiden 
for the love of her beauty, as Terentia upbraided him; 
or as Tiro, his emancipated slave, has written, for her 
riches, to discharge his debta. For the young woman was 
very rich, and Cicero had the custody of her estate, being 
left guardian in trust; and being indebted many myriads 
of money, he was persuaded by his friends and relations 
to marry her, notwithstanding his disparity of age, and to 
use her money to satisfy his creditora. Antony, who men- 
tions this marriage in his answer to the Philippics, re- 
proaches him for putting away a wife with whom he had 
lived to old age; adding some happy strokes of sarcasm 
oy Cicero’s domestic, inactive, unsoldierlike habita. Not 
long after this marriage, his daughter died in child-bed at 
Lentulus’s house, to whom she had been married after 
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the death of Piso, her former husband. The philosophers 
from all parts came to comfort Cicero; for his grief was 
go excessive, that he put away his new-married wife, 
because she seemed to be pleased at the death of Tullis. 
And thus stood Cicero's domestic affairs at this time. 

He had no concern in the design that was now forming 
against Cresar, although, in general, he was Brutus's moat 
principal confidant, and one who was as aggrieved at the 
present, and as desirous of the former state of public 
affairs, as any other whatsoever. But they feared his 
temper, as wanting courage, and his old age, in*which 
the most daring dispositions are apt to be timorous. 

Aa soon, therefore, as the act was committed by B Brutus 
and Cassius, and the friends of Caesar were got together, 
0 that there was fear the city would again be involved 
in a civil war, Antony, being consul, convened the senate, 
and made a short address recommending concord. And 
Cicero, following with various remarks such as the occa 
sion called for, persuaded the senate to imitate the Athe- 
nians, and decree an amnesty for what had been done in 
Cwsar’s case, and to bestow provinces on Brutus and 
Cassius. But neither of these things took effect. For as 
soon as the common people, of themselves inclined to 
pity, saw the dead body of Cesar borne through the 
market-place, and Antony showing his clothes filled with 
blood, and pierced through in every part with swords, 
enraged to a degree of frenzy, they made a search for the 
tourderers, and with firebrands in their hands ran to 
their houses to burn them. They, however, being fore- 
warned, avoided this danger; and expecting many more 
and greater to come, they left the city. 

Antony on this was at once in exultation, and every 
one was in alarm with the prospect that he would make 
hiroself sole ruler, and Cicero in more alarm than any 
one. For Antony, seeing his influence reviving in the 
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commonwealth, and knowing how closely he was con 
nected with Brutus, was ill-pleased to have him in the 
city. Besides, there had been some former jealousy 
between them, occasioned by the difference of their man- 
ners, Cicero, fearing the event, was inclined to go os 
lieutenant with Dolabella into Syria. But Hirtius and 
Pansa, consuls elect as successors of Antony, good men 
and lovers of Cicero, entreated him not to leave them, 
undertaking to put down Antony if he would stay in 
Rome. And he, neither distrusting wholly, nor trusting 
them, let Dolabella go without him, promising Hirtius 
that he would go and spend his summer at Athens, and 
return again when he entered upon his office. So he set 
out on his journey; but some delay occurring in his pas- 
sage, new intelligence, as often happens, came suddenly 
from Rome, that Antony had made an astonishing change, 
and was doing all things and managing all public 
affairs at the will of the senate, and that there wanted 
nothing but his presence to bring things to a happy set- 
tlement. And therefore, blaming himself for his cow- 
ardice, he returned again to Rome, and was not deceived 
in his hopes at the beginning. For such multitudes 
flocked out to meet him, that the compliments and civili- 
ties which were paid him at the gates, and at his entrance 
into the city, took up almost one whole day's time. 

On the morrow, Antony convened the senate, and sum- 
moned Cicero thither. He came not, but kept his bed, 
pretending to be ill with his journey; but the true reason 
seemed the fear of some design against him, upon a sus- 
picion and intimation given him on his way to Rome. 
Antony, howeyer, showed great offence at the affront, end 
sent soldiers, commanding them to bring him or burn his 
house; but many interceding and supplicating for him, 
he was contented to accept sureties. Ever after, when 
they met, they passed one ancther with silence, and con- 
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tinved on their guard, till Cesar, the younger,* coming 
from Apollonia, entered on the first Cesar’s inheritance, 
and was engaged in a dispute with Antony about two 
thousand five hundred myriads of money, which Antony 
detained from the estate. 

Upon this, Philippus, who married the mother, and 
Marcellus, who married the sister of young Cesar, came 
with the young man to Cicero, and agreed with him that 
Cicero should give them the aid of his eloquence and 
political influence with the senate and people, and Caesar 
give Cicero the defence of his riches and arms. For the 
young man had already a great party of the soldiers of 
Cesar about him. And Cicero’s readiness to join him was 
founded, it is said, on some yet stronger motives; for it 
seema, while Pompey and Cesar were yet alive, Cicero, in 
his sleep, had fancied himself engaged in calling some of the 
sons of the senators into the capitol, Jupiter being about, 
according to the dream, to declare one of them the chief 
tuler of Rome. The citizens, running up with curiosity, 
atoad about the temple, and the youths, sitting in their 
purple-bordered robes, kept silence. On a sudden the 
doors opened, and the youths, arising one by one in order, 
passed round the god, who reviewed them all, and, to 
their sorrow, dismissed them;. but when this one was 
passing by, the god stretched forth his right hand and 
said, “O ye Romans, this young man, when he shall be 
lord of Rome, shall put an end to all your civil ware” It 
in eaid that Cicero formed from his dream a distinct 
image of the youth, and retained it afterwards perfectly, 
but did not know who it was. The next day, going down 
into the Campus Martius, he met the boys geturning from 
their gymnastic exercises, and the first was he, just as 
he had appeared to him in his dream. Being astonished 
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at it, he asked him who were his parenta, And it proved 
to be this young Cesar, whose father wes a man of no 
great eminence, Octavius, and his mother, Attia, Crsar’s 
sister's daughter; for which reason, Cesar, who had no 
children, made him by will the heir of his house and 
property. From that time, it is said that Cicero studi- 
ously noticed the youth whenever he met him, and he as 
kindly received the civility; and by fortune he happened 
to be born when Cicero was consul. 

These were the reasons spoken of; but it was princi- 
pally Cicero’s hatred of Antony, and o temper unable to 
resist honor, which fastened him to Cesar, with the pur 
pose of getting the support of Coesar’s power for his own 
public designs. For the young man went so far in his 
court to him, that he called him Father; at which Brutus 
was so highly displeased, that, in his epistles to Atticus 
he reflected on Cicero saying, it was manifest, by his 
courting Cmsar for fear of Antony, he did not intend 
liberty to his country, but an indulgent master to him- 
self. Notwithstanding, Brutus took Cicero’s son, then 
studying philosophy at Athens, gave him a command, 
and employed him in various ways, with a good result. 
Cicero's own power at this time was at the greatest height 
in the city, and he did whatsoever he pleased; he com- 
pletely overpowered and drove out Antony, and sent the 
two consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, with an army, to reduce 
him; and, on the other hand, persuaded the senate to 
allow Cesar the lictore and ensigns of a praetor, as though 
he were his country’s defender. But after Antony was 
defeated in battle, and fhe two consuls slain, the armies 
united, &nd ranged themselves with Cmsar. And the 
senate, fearing the young man, and his extraordinary for- 
tune, endeavored, by honors and gifts, to call off the sol- 
diers from him, and to lessen his power; professing there 
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was no further need of arms, now Antony was put 
fight. ‘ 

This giving Cesdr an affright, he privately sends some 
friends to entreat and persuade Cicero to procure the con- 
sular dignity for them both together; saying he should 
manage the affairs as he pleased, should have the supreme 
power, and govern the young man who was only desirous 
of name and glory. And Cesar himself confessed, that in 
fear of ruin, and in danger of being deserted, he had sea- 
sonably made use of Cicero's ambition, persuading him 
to stand with him, and to accept the offer of his aid and 
interest for the consulship. 

And now, more than at any other time, Cicero let him 
self be carried away and deceived, though an old man, by 
the persuasions of a boy. He joined him in soliciting 
votes, and procured the good-will of the senate, not with- 
out blame at the time on the part of his friends; and he, 
too, soon enough after, saw that he had ruined himself, 
and betrayed the liberty of his country. For the young 
man, once established, and possessed of the office of 
consul, bade Cicero farewell; and, reconciling himself to 
Antony and Lepidus, joined his power with theirs, and 
divided the government, like a piece of property, with 
them. Thus united, they made a schedule of above two 
hundred persons who were to be put to death. But the 
greatest contention in all their debates was on the ques- 
tion of Cicero's case. Antony would come to no con- 
ditions, unless he should be the first man to be killed. 
Lepidus held with Antony, and Cesar opposed them both. 
They met secretly and by themselves, for three days 
together, near the town of Bononia. The spot ‘was not 
far from the camp, with a river surrounding it. Oméar, 
it ia said, contended earnestly for Cicero the first two 
days; but on the third day he yielded, and gave him up. 
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The terms of their mutual concessions were these; that 
Cssar should desert Cicero, Lepidus his brother Paulus, 
and Antony, Lucius Cesar, his uncle by his mother’s side. 
Thus they let their anger and fury take from them the 
sense of humanity, and demonstrated that no beast is 
more savage than man, when possessed with power 
answerable to his rage. 

Whilst these things were contriving, Cicero was with 
his brother at his country-house near Tusculum ; whence, 
hearing of the proscriptions, they determined to pass to 
Astura, a villa of Cicero’s near the sea, and to take ship- 
ping from thence for Macedonia to Brutus, of whose 
strength in that province news had already been heard. 
They travelled together in their reparate litters, over 
whelmed with sorrow; and often stopping on the way 
till their litters came together, condoled with one another. 
But Quintus was the more disheartened, when he reflected 
on his want of means for his journey; for, ns he said, he 
had brought nothing with him from home, And even 
Cicero himself had but a slender provision. It was 
judged, therefore, most expedient that Cicero should 
make what haste he could to fly, and Quintus return 
home to provide necessaries, and thus resolved, they mu- 
tually embraced, and parted with many tears. 

Quintus, within a few days after, betrayed by his ser. 
vants to thosé who came to search for him, was slain, 
together with his young ron. But Cicero was carried to 
Astura, where, finding a vessel, he immediately went on 
board her, and sailed as far as Circeeum with a prosperous 
gale; but when the pilots resolved immediately to set 
sail from thence, whether fearing the sea, or not wholly 
distrusting the faith of Cesar, he went on shore, and 
passed by land a hundred furlongs, as if he was going for 
Rome. But losing resolution and changing his mind, he 
again returned to the sea, and there spent the night in 
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fearful and perplexed thoughts. Sometimes he resolved to 
go ‘into Cessar’s house privately, and there kill himself 
upon the altar of his household gods, to bring divine ven- 
geance upon him ; but, the fear of torture put him off this 
vourse. And after passing through a variety of confused 
and uncertain counsels, at last he let his servants carry 
him by sea to Capite,* where he had a house, an agree- 
able place to retire to in the heat of summer, when the 
Etesian winds are so pleasant. 

There was at that place a chapel of Apollo, not far 
from the sen-side, from which a flight of crows rose with 
a great noise, and made towards Cicero’s vessel as it rowed 
to land, and lighting on both sides of the yard, some 
croaked, others pecked the ends of the ropes. This was 
lookeil upon by all as an ill omen; and, therefore, Cicero 
went again ashore, and entering bis house, lay down upon 
his bed to compose himself to rest. Many of the crows 
settled about the window, making a dismal cawing; but 
one of them alighted upon the bed where Cicero lay 
covered up, and with its bill by little and little pecked off 
the clothes from his face. His servants, seeing this, 
blamed themrelves that they should stay to be spectators 
of theit master’s murder, and do nothing in his defence, 
whilst the brute creatures came to assist and take care of 
him in his undeserved affliction; and, therefore, partly by 
entreaty, partly by force, they took him up, and carried 
him in his litter towards the sea-side. 

' But in the mean time the assassins were come with a 
‘Band of soldiers, Herennius, a centurion, and Popillius, a 
“tribune, whom Cicero had formerly defended when prose- 
‘outed’ for the murder of his father. Finding the doors 
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shut, they broke them open, and Cicero not appoaring, 
and those within saying they knew not where he was, it 
ia stated that a youth, who had been educated by Cicero 
in the liberal arts and sciences, an emancipated slave of 
his brother Quintus, Philologus by name, informed the 
tribune that the litter was on its way to the sea through 
the close and shady walks, The tribune, taking a few 
with him, ran to the place where he was to come out. 
And Cicero, perceiving Herennius running in the walks, 
commanded hia servants to set down the litter; and 
stroking his chin, as he used to do, with his left hand, 
he looked steadfastly upon his murderers, his person 
covered with dust, his beard and hair untrinmed, and his 
face worn with his troubles. So that the greatest part of 
those that stood by covered their faces whilst Heren- 
nius slew him. And thus was he murdered, stretching 
forth his neck out of the litter, being now in his sixty- 
fourth year. Herennius cut off his head, and, by Antony’s 
command, his hands also, by which his Philippics were 
written; for so Cicero styled those orations he wrote 
against Antony, and so they are called to this day. 

When these members of Cicero were brought to Rome, 
Antony was holding an assembly for the choice of public 
officers; and when he heard it, and saw them, he cried 
out, “ Now let there be an end of our proscriptiona” He 
commanded his head and hands to be fastened up over 
the Rostra, where the orators spoke; a sight which the 
Roman people shuddered to behold, and they believed 
they saw there not the face of Cicero, but the image of 
Antony’s own soul. And yet amidst these actions he did 
justice in one thing, by delivering up Philologus to Pom- 
ponia, the wife of Quintus; who, having got his body into 
her power, besides other grievous punishments, made him 
cut off his own flesh by pieces, and roast and eat it; for 
80 some writers have related. But Tiro, Cicero’s eman- 
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cipated slave, has not so much as mentioned the treachery 
of Philologus. 

Some long time after, Cesar, I have been told, visiting 
one of his daughter’s sons, found him with a book of 
Cicero's in his hand. The boy for fear endeavored to 
hide it under his gown; which Caesar perceiving, took it 
from him, and turning over a great part of the book 
standing, gave it him again, and said, “My child, this was 
@ learned man, and a lover of his country.”* And imme- 
diately after he had vanquished Antony, being then con- 
sul, he made Cicero’s son his colleague in the office; and 
under that consulship, the senate took down all the statues 
of Antony, and abolished all the other honors that had 
been given him, and decreed that none of that family 
should thereafter bear the name of Marcus; and thus the 
final acts of the punishment of Antony were, by the 
divine powers, devolved upon the family of Cicero. 


* Itis not easy to find any proper and speaking being both powers of 
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COMPARISON OF DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO. 


Taxse are the most memorable circumstances recorded 
in history of Demosthenes and Cicero which have come 
to our knowledge. But omitting an exact comparison of 
their respective faculties in speaking, yet thus much 
seems fit to be said; that Demosthenca,-to make him- 
self a master in rhetoric, applied all the faculties he had, 
natural or acquired, wholly that way; that he far sur- 
passed in force and strength of eloquence all his contem- 
poraries in political and judicial speaking, in grandeur 
and majesty all the pancgyrical orators, and in accuracy 
and science all the logicians and rhetoricians of bis day ;* 
that Cicero was highly educated, and by hix diligent 
study became a most accomplished general scholar in all 
these branchés, having left behind him numerous philo- 
sophical treatises of his own on Academic principles; as, 
indeed, even in his written speeches, both political and 
judicial, we see him continually trying to show his 
learning by the way. And one may discover the different 
temper of each of them in their speeches, For Demos 
thenes’s oratory was without all embellishment and jest- 
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ing, wholly composed for real effect and serionsness; not 
dmelling of the lamp, as Pytheas scoffingly said, but of the 
temperance, thoughtfulness, austerity, and grave earnest- 
ness of his temper. Whereas Cicero's love of mockery 
dften ran him into scurrility ; and in his Jove of laughing 
away serious arguments in judicial cases by jests and 
facetious remarks, with a‘view to the advantage of his 
clients, be paid too little regard to what was decent: say- 
ing, for example, in his defence of Cylius, that he had 
done no absurd thing in such plenty and affluence to in- 
dulge himself in pleasures, it being a kind of madness not 
to enjoy the things we possess, especially since the most 
eminent philosophers have asserted pleasure to be the 
chiefest good. So also we are told, that when Cicero, 
being consul, undertook the defence of Murena against 
Cato’s prosecution, by way of bantering Cato, he made a 
long series of jokes upon the absurd paradozes, as they are 
called, of the Stoic sect; so that a loud laughter passing 
from the crowd to the judges, Cato, with o quiet smile, 
said to those that sat next him, “My friends, what an 
amusing consul we have.” 

And, indeed, Cicero was by natural temper very much 
disposed to mirth and pleasantry, and always appeared 
with a smiling and serene countenance. But Demos 
thenes had constant care and thoughtfulness in his look, 
and a serious anxiety, which he seldom, if ever, laid aside ; 
and, therefore, was accounted by his enemies, as he him- 
self confessed, morose and ill-mannered. 

Also, it is very evident, out of their several writings, 
that Demosthenes never touched upon his own praises 
but decently and without offence when there was need 
of it, and for some weightier end; but, upon other occa- 
sions modestly and sparingly. But Cicero’s immeasurable 
boasting of himself in his orations argues him guilty of 
an uncontrollable appetite for distinction, his cry being 
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evermore thet arms should give place to the gown, and 
the soldier's laurel to the tongue* And at last we find 
him extolling not only his deeds and actions, but his ora- 
tions also, as well those that were only spoken, as those 
that were published ; as if he were engaged in a boyish 
trial of skill, who should speak best, with the rhetoricians, 
Isocrates and Anaximencs, not as one who could claim 
the task to guide and instruct the Roman nation, the 


Soldier full-armed, terrific to the foe, 


It is necessary, indeed, for a political lender to be an 
able speaker; but it isan ignoble thing for any man to 
mhnire and relish the glory of his own cloquence. And, 
in this matter, Demosthenes had a more than ordinary 
gravity and magnificence of mind, accounting his talent 
in speaking nothing more than a mere aecomplishment 
and maiter of practice, the success of which must depend 
greatly on the good-will and candor of his hearers, and 
yegarding those who pride themselves on such accounta 
to be men of a low and petty disposition. 

The power of persuading and governing the people did, 
indeed, equally belong to both, so that those who had 
armies and camps at command stood in need of their 
aasistance ; as Chares, Diopithes, and Leosthenes of De- 
mosthened's, Pompey and young Cmsar of Cicero’s, as the 
latter himself admits in his Memoirs addressed to Agrippa 
and Macenas. But what are thought and commonly 
said most to demonstrate and try the tempers of men, 
namely, authority and place, by moving every passion, 
qnd discovering every frailty, these are things which 


» © Translating Cicero's famous verse upon himself — 
‘Cedant arma toge, concedat laurea Hngue. 
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Demosthenes never received; nor was he ever in a pos 
tion to give such proof of himself, having never obtainéd 
wny eminent office, nor led any of those armies into the 
field against Philip which he raised by his eloquence) 
Gicero, on the other hand, was sent questor into Sicily} 
and proconsul into Cilicia and Cappadocia, ot a time 
when avarice was at the height, and the commanders dnd 
governors who were employed abroad, as though they’ 
thought it a mean thing to steal, set themselves to seizd 
by open force; so that it seemed no heinous matter to 
take bribes, but he that did it most moderately was in! 
good esteem. And yet he, at this time, gave the most 
abundant proofs alike of his contempt of riches arid of his 
humanity and good-nature. And at Rome, when he was 
created consul in name, but indeed received sovereign 
and dictatorial authority against Catiline and his con 
spirators, he attested the truth of Plato's prediction, that’ 
then the miseries of states would be at an end, when by 
& happy fortune supreme power, wisdom, and justice 
should be united in one.* 

It is said, to the reproach of Demosthenes, that his 
eloquence was mercenary; that he privately made ora- 
tions for Phormion and Apollodorus, though adversaries 
in the same cause; that he was charged with moneys 
received from the king of Persia, and condemned for 
bribes from Harpalus. And should we grant that al¥ 
those (and they are not few) who have made these state- 
ments against him have spoken what is untrue, yet that 
Demosthenes was not the character to look without 
desire on the presents offered him out of respect and 
aaa by royal persons, and that one who lent motte! 


tte 


* Or, as the dictum is in his lic, “When the 
ae Republi, phioropil 
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on maritime usury was likely to be thus indifferent, is 
what we cannot assert. But that Cicero refused, from the 
Sicilians when he was questor, from the king of Cappa- 
docia when he was proconsul, and from his friends at 
Rome when he was in exile, many presents, though 
urged to receive them, has been said already. 

Moreover, Demosthencs’s banishment was infimous, 
upon conviction for bribery ; Cicero's very honorable, for 
ridding his country of a set of villains, Therefore, when 
Demosthenes fled his country, no man regarded it; for 
Cicero's sake the senate changed their habit, and put on 
mourning, and would not be persunded to make any act 
before Cicero's return was decreed. Cicero, however, 
passed his exile idly in Macedonia. But the very cxile 
of Demosthenes made up a great part of the services he 
did for his country; for he went through the cities of 
Greece, and everywhere, as we have said, joined in the 
conflict on behalf of the Grecians, driving out the Mace- 
donian ambassadors, and approving himself a much better 
citizen than Themistocles and Alcibiades did in the like 
fortune. And, after his return, he again devoted himself 
to the same public service, and continued firm to his 
opposition to Antipater and the Macedonians. Whereas 
Lelius reproached Cicero in the senate for sitting silent 
when Cmsar, a beardless youth, asked leave to come for 
ward, contrary to the law, as a candidate for the consul- 
ship; and Brutus, in bis epistles, charges him with nursing 
and rearing a greater and more heavy tyranny than that 
they had removed. 

Finally, Cicero’s death excites our pity; for an old 
man to be miserably carried up and down by his ser 
vants, flying and hiding himeelf from that death which 
was, in the course of nature, so near at hand; and yet at 
last to be murdered. Demosthenes, though he seemed at 
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first a little to supplicate, yet, by his preparing and keep- 
ing the poison by him, demands our admiration; and still 
more admirable was his using it, When the temple of 
the god no longer afforded him a sanctuary, he took 
refuge, as it were, at 9 mightier altar, freeing himself 
from arms and soldiers, and laughing to scorn the cruelty 
of Antipater. 
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Inaxmious men have long observed a resemblance be- 
tween the arts and the bodily senses. And they were 
first led to do so, I think, by noticing the way in which, 
both in the arts and with our senses, we examine oppo- 
sites, Judgment once obtained, the use to which we put 
it differs in the two cases. Our senses are not meant to 
pick out black rather than white, to prefer sweet to bit- 
ter, or soft and yielding to hard and resisting objects; ell 
they have to do is to receive impressions as they occur, 
and report to the understanding the impressions as re- 
ceived. ‘The arts, on the other hand, which reason insti- 
tutes expressly to choose and obtain some suitable, and 
to refuse and get rid of some unsuitable object, have 
their proper concern in the consideration of the former ; 
though, in a casual and contingent way, they must also, 
for the very rejection of them, pay attention to the lat- 
ter. Medicine, to produce health, has to examine dis- 
ease, and music, to create harmony, must investigate dis- 
cord; and the supreme arts, of temperance, of justice, 
and of wisdom, as they are acts of judgment and selec- 
tion, exercised not on good and just and expedient only, 
but also on wicked, unjust, and inexpedient objects, do 


not give their commendations to the mere innocence 
(95) 
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whoseboast is its mexperience of evil, anf whose truer 
.paind is, by their award, simpleness and ignorance of what 
jall men who live aright should know. The ancient 
Spartans, at their festivals, used to force their Helots to 
swallow large quantities of raw wine, and then to expose 
them at the public tables, to let the young men see what 
it is to be drumk. And, though I do not think it consist- 
ent with humanity or with civil justice to correct one 
man’s morals by corrupting those of another, yet we may, 
I think, avail ourselves of the cases of those who have 
fallen into indiscretions, and have, in high stationa, made 
themsclves conspicuous for misconduct; and I shalt not 
do fil to introduce a pair or two of such examples among 
these biographies, not, assuredly, to amuse and divert my 
readers, or give variety to my theme, but, as Ismenias, 
the Theban, used to show his scholars good and bad per 
formers on the fiute, and to tell them, “ You should play 
like this man,” and “ You should not play like that,” and 
as Antigenidas uscd to say, Young people would take 
greater pleasure in hearing good playing, if first they 
were set to hear bad, so, and in the same manner, it 
seems to me likely enough that we shall be all the more 
gealous and more emulous to read, observe, and imitate 
the better lives, if we are not left in ignorance of the 
blameworthy and the bad. 

For this reason, the following book contains the lives of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes,* and Antonius the Triumvir; two 
persons whe have abundantly justified the words of 
— that great natures produce great vices aa well as 


i “ne Poliorcetes menns the Besie- applied to Augustus and his suc 

ger of Cities. Triumrir of the cessors. Yet, probably, to Platarch 
Fratelation id, in Plutarch's Greek, the distirietion between these atid 
e ', the word corresponding prerioua Military Autocrats did not 
to ,dinperator. %t would, perhaps, seem so broad; and to say,“ An- 
be dceeieet fo ffivé this the Pent tony the Empetor;” would do little 
eance attached to it by usage, when injustice to his meaning. 
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yirtuea Both alike were amorous and intemperate, war- 
like and munificent, sumptuous in their way of living, 
and overbearing in their manners. And the likeness of 
#heir fortunes carried out the resemblance in their char 
acter, Not only were their lives each a series of great 
successes and great disasters, mighty acquisitions and tre- 
mendous losses of power, sudden overthrows, followed by 
unexpected recoveries, but they died, also, Demetrius in 
actual captivity to his enemies, and Antony on the verge 
of it. 

Antigonus had by his wife, Stratonice, the daughter of 
Corrhzeus, two sons; the one of whom, after the name of 
his uncle, he called Demetrius, the other had that of his 
grandfather Philip, and died young. This is the most 
general account, although some have related, that Deme- 
trius was not the son of Antigonus, but of his brother ; 
and that his own father dying young, and his mother 
being afterwards married to Antigonus, he was accounted 
to be his son. 

Demetrius had not the height of his father Antigonua, 
though he was a tall man. But his countenance was one 
of such singular beauty and expression, that no painter or 
sculptor ever produced a good likeness of him. It com- 
bined grace and strength, dignity with boyish bloom, and, 
in the midst of youthful heat and passion, what was hard- 
est of all to represent was a certain heroic look and air 
of kingly greatness. Nor did his character belie his looks, 
ag no one was better able to render himself both loved 
and feared. For as he was the most easy and agreeable 
of companions, and the most luxurious and delicate of 
princes in his drinking and banquetting and daily pleas 
ures, 80 in action there was never any one that showed 
& more vehement persistence, or a more passionate en- 
ergy. Bacchus, skilled in the conduct of war, and after 
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‘war in giving peace ita pleasures and jays, seems to have 
been his pattern among the gods. 

, He was wonderfully fond of his father Antigonus ; and 
the ‘tenderness he had for his mother led him, for her 
sake, to redouble attentions, which it was evident were not 
80 much owing to fear or duty as to the more powerful 
motives of inclination. It ix reported, that, returning one 
day from bunting, he went immediately into the apart. 
ment of Antigonus, who was conversing with some am- 
baseadors, and after stepping up and kissing his father, 
he sat down ‘by him, jnst as he waa, still holding in his 
hand the javelins which he had brought with him. Where- 
upon Antigonus, who had just dismissed the ambassadors 
with their answer, called out in a loud voice to them, as 
they were going, “Mention, also, that this is the way in 
which we two live together ;” as if to imply to them that 
it was no slender mark of the power and security of his 
government that there was so perfect a good understand- 
ing between himself and his son. Such an unsociable, 
solitary thing is power, and sv much of jealousy and dis- 
trust in it, that the first and greatest of the successors of 
Alexander could make it a thing to glory in that he was 
not so afraid of his son as to forbid his standing beside him 
with © weapon in his hand. And, in fact, among all the 
successors of Alexander, that of Antigonus was the only 
house which, for many descents, was exempted from 
crime of this kind; or, to state it exactly, Philip was the 
only one of this family who was guilty of a son’s death. 
All the other families, we may fairly say, afforded fre 
quent examples of fathers who brought their children, 
hysbands their wives, children their mothers, to untimely 
gnda; and that brothers should put brothers to death was 
assumed, djke the ,Postulates of mathematicians, as the 
common and recognized royal first principle of safety. , 
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Let us here record an example in the early life of De- 
metrius, showing his natural humane and kindly dispo- 
sition. It was an adventure which passed betwixt him 
and Mithridates, the son of Ariobarzanes, who was about 
the same age with Demetrius, and lived with him, in at- 
tendance on Antigonus; and although nothing was said 
or could be said to his reproach, he fell under suspicion, 
in consequence of a dream which Antigonus had. Anti- 
gonus thought himself in a fair and spacious field, where 
he sowed golden seed, and saw presently a golden crop 
come up; of which, however, looking presently again, he 
saw nothing remain but the stubble, without the ears. 
And as he stood by in anger and vexation, he heard some 
‘voices saying, Mithridates had cut the golden harvest and 
carried it off into Pontus. Antigonus, much discomposed 
with his dream, first bound his son by an oath not to 
speak, and then related it to him, adding,‘that he had 
resolved, in consequence, to lose no time in ridding him- 
eelf of Mithridates, and making away with him. Deme- 
trius was extremely distressed; and when the young 
man came, as usual, to pass his time with him, to keep 
his oath he forbore from saying a word, but, drawing him 
aside little by little from the company, as soon as they 
were by themselves, without opening his lips, with the 
point of his javelin he traced before him the wo 
“Fly, Mithridates.” Mithridates took the hint, and fi 
by night into Cappadocia, where Antigonus’s dream 
about him was quickly brought to its due fulfilment; 
for he got possession of a large and fertile territory; 
and from him descended the line of the kings of Pontus, 
which, in the eighth generation, was reduced by the 
Romans. This may serve for a specimen of the early 
goodness and love of justice that was part of Demetrius’s 
natural character. 

But as in the elements of the world, Empedocles 
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tella us, out of liking and dislike, there spring up 
contention and warfare, and all the more, the closer 
the contact, or the nearer the approach of the objects, 
even so the perpetual hostilities emong the successors 
of Alexander were aggravated and inflamed, in partic- 
ilar cases, by juxtaposition of interesta and of terri- 
tories; a8, for example, m the case of Antigonus and 
Ptolemy. News came to Antigonus that Ptolemy had 
crossed from Cyprus and invaded Syria, and was ravaging 
the country and reducing the cities, Remaining, there- 
fore, himself in Phrygia, he sent Demetrius, now twenty- 
two years old, to make his first essay as sole commander 
in an important charge. He, whose youthful heat outran 
his experience, advancing against an adversary trained in 
Alexander's school, and practised in many encounters, 
incurred a great defeat near the town of Gaza, in which 
eight thousand of his men were taken, and five thousand 
killed. His own tent, also, his money, and all his private 
effects and furniture, were captured. These, however, 
Ptolemy sent back, together with his friends, accompany- 
ing them with the humane and courteous message, that 
they were not fighting for any thing else but honor and 
dominion. Demetrius accepted the gift, praying only to 
the gods not to leave him long in Ptolemy's debt, but to 
let him have an early chance of doing the like to him. 
He took his disaster, also, with the temper not of a boy 
defeated in his attempt, but of an old and long-ried gen- 
eral, familiar with reverse of fortune; he busied himeeif 
in collecting his men, replenishing his magazines, watch- 
ing the allegiance of the cities, end drilling his new 
recruits. 

». Antigonus received the news of the battle with the re- 
hark, that Ptolemy had beaten boys, and would now 
have to fight with men. But not to humble the spirit of 
Min son, be acceded to his request, and left him to com- 
mand on the next occasion. 2 
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. Nob long after, Cilles, Ptolemy's lieutenant, with a pow 
‘erful army, took the field, and, looking upon Demetrius aa 
siready defeated by the previous battle, he had in his 

jon driven him out of Syria before he saw him. 
But he quickly found himself deceived; for Demetrius 
eame 80 unexpectedly upon him that he surprised both 
the general and his army, making him and seven thou- 
sand of the soldiers prisoners of war, and possessing him- 
self of a large amount of treasure. But his joy in the 
victory was not so much for the prizes he should keep, as 
for those he could restore; and his thankfulness was less 
for the wealth and glory than for the means it gave him 
of requiting his enemy’s former generosity. He did not, 
however, take it into his own hands, but wrote to his 
father. And on receiving leave to do ag he liked, he sent 
back to Ptolemy Cilles and his friends, loaded with pres- 
enta. This defeat drove Ptolemy out of Syria, and 
brought Antigonus from Celenw, to enjoy the victory, 
and the sight of the son who had gained it. 

Soon after, Demetrius was sent to bring the Nabathman 
Arabs into obedience. And here he got into a district 
without water, and incurred considerable danger, but by 
his resolute and composed demeanor he overawed the bar 
barians, and returned after receiving from them a large 
amount of booty, and seven hundred camela Not long 
after, Seleucus, whom Antigonus had formerly chased out 
of Babylon, but who had afterwards recovered his domin- 
ion by his own efforts and maintained himself in it, went, 
with large forces on an expedition to reduce the tribes on 
the confines of India and the provinces near Mount Cauca- 
sus. And Demetrius, conjecturing that he had left Meso- 
potamia but slenderly guarded in his absence, suddenly 
passed the Euphrates with his srmy, and made his way 
into Bebylonia unexpectedly; where be succeeded in 
capturing one of the two citadels, out of which he exe 
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pelled the garrison of Seleneus, and placell im i éevem; 
thousand men of his own. And after allowing his aoldiers, 
te enrich themselves with all the spoil they cauld carry’ 
with them out of the country, he retired to the sea! 
leaving Seleucus more securely master of his dominiong 
than before, as he seemed by this conduct to abandon. 
every claim to @ country which he treated like en ene- 
my’s. However, by a rapid advance, he rescued Halica 
nassus from Ptolemy, who was besieging it. The glory 
which thia act obtained them inspired both the father 
and son with a wonderful desire for freeing Greece, which, 
Cassander and Ptolemy had everywhere reduced to 
slavery. No nobler or juster war was undertaken by any 
of the kings; the wealth they had gained while hum- 
bling, with Greek assistance, the barbarians being thug 
employed, for honor’s sake and good repute, in helping 
the Greekr, When the resolution was taken to begin 
their attempt with Athens, one of his friends told Anti- 
gonus, if they captured Athens, they must keep it safe in, 
their own hands, as by this gangway they might step out 
from their ships into Greece when they pleased. But 
Antigonus would not hear of it; he did not want a bet 
ter or o steadier gangway than people’s good-will; and 
from Athena, the beacon of the world, the news of their 
conduct would soon be handed on to all the world’s in- 
habitants. So Demetrius, with a sum of five thousand 
talents, and a fleet of two hundred and fifty ships, sct sail 
for Athens, where Demetrius the Phalerian was govern- 
ing the city for Cassander, with a garrison lodged in the 
port of Munychia, By good fortune and skilful 

ment he appeared before Pirsus, on the twenty-sixth of 
Tpargelion, before any thing hed been heard of him, 
Tadeed, when his ships were seen, they were taken far 
Péolemy’s, and preparations were commenced for receiy- 
dag them; till at last, the generals discovering their mis- 
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take, hurried down, and all was alarm and confusion, and 
attempts to push forward preparations to oppose the. 
landing of this hostile force. For Demetrius, having 
found the entrances of the port undefended, stood in 
directly, and was by this time safely inside, before the 
eyes of everybody, and made signals from his ship, re- 
questing a peaceeble hearing. And on leave being given, 
he caused @ herald with a loud voice to make procla- 
mation that he was come thither by the command of his 
father, with no other design than what he prayed the 
gods to prosper with success, to give the Athenians their 
liberty, to expel the garrison, and to restore the ancient 
laws and constitution of the country. 

The people, hearing this, at once threw down their 
shields, and, clapping their hands, with loud acclamations 
entreated Demetrius to land, calling him their deliverer 
and benefactor. And the Phalerian and his party, who 
saw that there was nothing for it but to receive the con- 
queror, whether he should perform his promises or not, 
sent, however, messengers to beg for his protection; to 
whom Demetrius gave a kind reception, and sent back 
with them Aristodemus of Miletus, one of his father’s 
friends, The Phalerinn, under the change of govern 
ment, was moré afraid of his fellow-citizens than of the en 
emy ; but Demetrius took precautions for him, and, out 
of respect for his reputation and character, sent him with 
a safe conduct to Thebes, whither he desired to go. For 
himself, he declared he would not, in spite of all his curi- 
osity, put his foot in the city, till he had completed its 
deliverance by driving out the garrison. So, blockading 
Munychia with a palisade and trench, he sailed off to at 
tack Megara, where also there was one of Casaander's 
garrisons. But, hearing that Cratesipolia, the wife of 
Alexander son of Polysperchon, who was famous for het 
beauty, was well disposed to see him, he left his troops 
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near Megara, and set out with a few lightarmed ettends 
ants for Patre, where she was now staying. Asd, qalty 
ting these also, he pitched his tent apart from everybodsy 
that the woman might pay her visit without being sesn 
This some of the enemy perceived, snd suddenly attacked 
lim ; snd, in his alarm, he was obliged to diaguise hiniself 
in a shabby cloak, and run for it, narrowly escaping the 
shame of being made a prisoner, in reward for his foolish 
passion. And as it was, his tent and money were taken, 
Megara, however, surrendered, and would have been pil 
laged by the soldiers, but for the urgent intercession of 
the Athenians, The garrison was driven out, and the city 
restored to independence. While he was occupied it 
this, he remembered that Stilpo, the philosopher, famous 
for his choice of a life of tranquillity, was residing here, 
He, therefore, sent for him, and begged to know whether 
any thing belonging to him had been taken. “No,” re- 
plied Stilpo, “I have not met with any one to take away 
knowledge.” Pretty nearly all the servants in the city 
hed been stolen away; and so, when Demetrius, renewing 
his courtesies to Stilpo, on taking leave of him, said, “I 
leave your city, Stilpo, a city of freemen,” “certainly,” 
replied Stilpo, “there is not one serving man left among 
us all.” 

Betarning from Megara, he sat down before the citadel 
of Munychia, which in 3 few days he took by assault, and 
caused the fortifications to be demolished ; and thus hav- 
ing accomplished his design, upon the request and invi- 
tntion of the Athenians he made his entrance into the 
Upper city, where, causing the people to be summoned, 
pd ai announced to them that their ancient copsti- 

lon was restored, and that they should receive frem, 
his father, Antigonus, a present of one hundred and fifty’ 
thousand measures of wheat, and such a supply of tiinher’ 
as would enable them to build a hundred pulleys: ‘ FA! 
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this manner did:the Athenians’ recover their popular in- 
stitutions, after the space of fifteen years from the time 
of the war of Lamia end the battle before Cranon, 
during which interval of time the government had been 
administered nominally as an oligarchy, but really by a 
tingle man, Demetrius the Phalerian being so powerful. 
But the excessive honors which the Athenians bestowed, 
for these noble and generous acta, upon Demetrius, cre- 
ated offence and disgust. The Athenians were the first 
who gave Antigonus and Demetrius the title of kings, 
which hitherto they had made it a point of picty to de 
eline, aa the one remaining royal honor still reserved for 
the lineal descendants of Philip and Alexander, in which 
none but they could venture to participate. Another 
name which they received from no people but the Athe- 
nians was that of the Tutelar Deities and Deliverers, 
And to enhance this flattery, by a commoy vote it was 
decreed to change the style of the city, and not to have 
the years named any longer from the annual archon; a 
priest of the two Tutelary Divinities, who was to be year- 
ly chogen, was to have this honor, and all public acta and 
instruments were to bear their date by his name. They 
decreed, also, that the figures of Antigonus and Deme- 
trius should be woven, with those of the gods, into tha 
pattern of the great robe.** They consecrated the spot 
where Demetrius first alighted from his chariot, and built 
an aliar there, with the name of the Altar of the Descent, 
of Demetrius. They created two new tribes, calling 
them after the names of these princes, the Antigonid and 
the Demetriad; and to the Council, which consisted of 


* The peplus, the large, embroid- oe: ins Necread ship, end bo talee 
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five hundred persons; fifty being chosen out of every 
tribe, they added one hundred more te represent these’ 
new tribes. But the wildest proposal was one made by 
Stratocles, the great inventor of all these ingenions and 
exquisite compliments, enacting that the members of 
any deputation that the city should send to Demetrius or 
Antigonus should have the same title aa those sent to 
Delphi or Olympia for the performance of the national 
sacrifices in behalf of the state, at the great Greek festi- 
vals.* This Stratocles was, in all respects, an audacious atid 
abandoned character, and seemed to have made it his ob- 
ject to copy, by his buffodnery and impertinence, Cleon’# 
old familiarity with the people. His mistress, Phylacion, 
one day bringing him a dish of brains and neckbones for 
his dinner, “Ob,” said he, “I am to dine upon the things 
which we statesmen play at ball with.” At another time, 
when the Athenians received their naval defeat near 
Amorgos, be hastened home before the news could reach 
the city, and, having a chaplet on his head, came riding 
through the Ceramicus, announcing that they had won a 
victory, and moved a vote for thanksgivings to the gods, 
and a distribution of meat among the people in their 
tribes. Presently after came those who brought home 
the wrecks from the battle; and when the people ex- 
claimed at what he hed done, he came boldly to face the 
outery, and seked what harm there had been in giving 
them two days’ pleasure. 

Such was Stratocles. And, “adding flame to fire,” as 
Aristophanes says, there was one who, to outdo Stratocles, 
proposed, that it should be decreed, that whensoaver De- 
metrius should honor their city with his presence, they 
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should treat him with the same show of hospitable enter 
tainment, with which Ceres and Bacchus are received ; 
and the citizen who exceeded the rest in the splendor 
and costliness of his reception should have a sum of 
money granted him from the public purse to make a 
sacred offermg. Finally, they changed the name of the 
month of Munychion, and called it Demetrion; they 
gave the name of the Demetrian to the odd day between 
the end of the old and the beginning of the new month; 
and turned the feast of Bacchus, the Dionysia, into the 
Demetria, or feast of Demetrius, Most of these changea 
were marked by the divine displeasure. The sacred robe, 
in which, according to their decree, the figures of Deme- 
tzius and Antigonus had been woven with those of Jupi- 
ter and Minerva, was caught by a violent gust of wind, 
while the procession was conveying it through the Ceram- 
icus, and was torn from the top to the bottom. A crop 
of hemlock, a plant which scarcely grew anywhere, even 
in the country thereabout, sprang up in abundance round 
the aliars which they had erected to these new divinities, 
They had to omit the solemn procession at the feast of 
Bacchus, as upon the very day of its celebration there 
‘was such @ severe and rigorous frost, coming quite out of 
its time, that not only the vines and fig-trees were killed, 
but almost all the wheat was destroyed in the blade, 
Accordingly, Philippides, an enemy to Stratocles, attacked, 
him in a comedy, in the following verses: — 


‘He for whom frosts that nipped your vines were sent, ’ 
‘And for whose sins the holy robe was rent, 

‘Who grants to men the gods’ own honors, he, . 
Ur  ‘Rotthe poor'stage, is now the people's enémy: et at 


Philippides-was a great favorite with king Lysimachts, 
from whom the Athenians received, for his sake, a vatiety} 
of kindnesses. “ Lysimachus went so far as.4o think ib g 
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happy omen to meet or see Philippides af the outset, of 
any enterprise or expedition, And, in general, he. waa 
well thought of for his own character, as a plain, uninter- 
fering person, with none of the officious, self-important 
habits of a court. Once, when Lysimachus was solicitens 
to show him kindness, and asked what he had that he could 
, make him a present of, “ Any thing,” replied Philippides, 
“but your state secrets” The stage-player, we thought, 
deserved a place in our narrative quite as well as the 
public speaker. 

But that which exceeded all the former follies and flat- 
teries was the proposal of Dromoclides of Sphettus; 
who, when there was a debate about sending to the Del- 
phic Oracle to inquire the proper course for the conse- 
oration of certain bucklers, moved in the assembly that 
they should rather send to receive an oracle from Deme- 
trius. I will transcribe the very words of the order, 
which was in these terms: “May it be happy and propi- 
tious. The people of Athens have decreed, that o fit per- 
gon shall be chosen among the Athenian citizens, who 
shall be deputed to be sont to the Deliverer; and after 
he hath duly performed the sacrifices, shall inquire of the 
Deliverer, in what most religious and decent manner he 
will please to direct, at the earliest possible time, the con- 
secration of the bucklers; and according to the answer 
the people shall act.” With this befooling they com- 
pleted the perversion of 2 mind which even before was 
not 60 strong or sound as it should have been. 

During his present leisure in Athens, he took to wife 
Enrydice, a descendant of the ancient Miltiades, who had 
been married to Ophelias, the ruler of Cyrene, and after 
his death had come back to Athens. The Athenians took 
the marriage as a compliment and favor to the city. 
But Demetrius was very free in these matters, and waa 
the husband of several wives at once; the highest place 
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and honor among all being retained by Phila, who was 
Antipater’s daughter, and had been the wife of Craterus, 
the one of all the successors of Alexander who left be- 
hind him the strongest feelings of attachnrent among the 
Macedonians, And for these reasons Antigonus had 
obliged him to marry her, notwithstanding the disparity 
of their years, Demetrius being quite # youth, and she 
much older; and when upon that account he made some 
difficulty in complying, Antigonus whispered in his ear 
the maxim from Euripides, broadly substituting a new 
word for the original, serve, — 


Natoral or not, 
A man must wed where profit will be got. 


Any respect, however, which he showed either to Phila 
or to his other wives did not go #0 far as to prevent him 
from consorting with any number of mistresses, and 
bearing, in this respect, the worst character of all the 
princes of his time. 

A summons now arrived from his father, ordering 
him to go and fight with Ptolemy in Cyprus, which 
he was obliged to obey, sorry as he was to abandon 
Greece. And in quitting this nobler and more glo- 
_vious enterprise, he sent to Cleonides, Ptolemy’s gen- 
eral, who was holding garrisons in Sicyon and Corinth, 
offering him money to let the cities be independent. 
“But on his refusal, he set sail hastily, taking additional 
forces with him, and made for Cyprus; where, immedi- 
ately upon his arrival, he fell upon Menelaus, the brother 
of Ptolemy, and gave him a defeat. But when Ptolemy 
‘himself came in person, with large forces both on land 
and sea, for some little time nothing took place beyond 
‘ani interchange of menaces and lofty talk. Ptolemy bade 
‘Demétiins. gail off before the whole armament came up, 
if he did’ aot wish to be trampled under foot ; and Dé 
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metrius offered to let him retire, on condition of his with 

drawing his garrisons from Sicyon and Corinth. And not 

they alone, but all the other potentates and princes of 

the time, werd in anxiety for the uncertain impending 

issue of the conflict; as it seemed evident, that the con. 
queror’s prize would be, not Cyprus or Syria, but the abe 

solute supremacy. 

Ptolemy had brought a hondred and fifty galleys with 
him, and gave orders to Menelaus to rally, in the heat of 
the battle, out of the harbor of Salamis, and attack with 
sixty ships the rear of Demetrius. Demetrius, however, 
opposing to these sixty ten of his galleys, which were a 
sufficient number to block up the narrow entrance of the 
harbor, ond drawing out his land forces along all thé 
headlands running out into the sca, went into action 
with a hundred and cighty galleys, and, attacking with 
the utmost boldness and impetuosity, utterly routed 
Ptolemy, who fled with eight ships, the sole remnant of 
his fleet, seventy having been taken with all their men, 
and the rest destroyed in the battle; while the whole 
multitude of attendants, friends, and women, that had 
followed in the ships of burden, all the arms, treasure, 
and military engines fell, without exception, into the 
hands of Demetrius, and were by him collected and 
brought into the camp. Among the prisoners was the 
celebrated Lamia, famed at one time for her skill on the 
flute, ond afterwards renowned as @ mistress, And al 
‘though now upon the wane of her youthful beauty, and 
‘though Demetrius was much her junior, she exercised 
‘over him so great a charm, that all other women seemed 
to be amorous of Demetrius, but Demetrius amorous only 
‘of Lamia. After this signal victory, Demetrius came be- 
‘fore Salamis ; and Menelaus, unable to make any resist- 
ance, surrendered himself and all his fleet, twelve hundred 
horse, and twelve thousand foot, together with the plaod, 
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But that which added more than all to the glory and 
splendor of the success was the humane and generous 
conduct of Demetrius to the vanquished. For, after he 
had given honorable funerals to the dead, he bestowed 
liberty upon the living; and that he might not forget the 
Athenians, he sent them, as a present, complete arms for 
twelve hundred men. 

To carry this happy news, Aristodemus of Miletus, the 
most perfect flatterer belonging to the court, was de 
spatched to Antigonus; and he, to enhance the welcome 
message, was resolved, it would appear, to make his most 
successful effort. When he crosed from Cyprus, he bade 
the galley which conveyed him come to anchor off the 
land ; and, having ordered all the ship’s crew to remain 
aboard, he took the boat, and was set ashore alone. Thus 
he proceeded to Antigonus, who, one may well imagine, 
‘was in suspense enough about the issue, and suffered all 
the anxieties natural to men engaged in se perilous a 
struggle. And when he heard that Aristodemus was 
coming alone, it put him into yet greater trouble; he 
could scarcely forbear from going out to meet him him- 
self; he sent messenger on messenger, and friend after 
friend, to inquire what news, But Aristodemus, walking 
gravely and with a settled countenance, without making 
any answer, still proceeded quietly onward; until Anti 
gonus, quite alarmed and no longer able to refrain, got up 
and met him at the gate, whither he came with a crowd of 
anxious followers now collected and running after him. 
As soon as he saw Antigonus within hearing, stretching 
out his hands, he accosted him with the loud exclamation, 
* Hail, king Antigonus! we have defeated Ptolemy by sea, 
and have taken Cyprus and sixteen thousand eight hun 
dred prisoners.” “Welcome, Aristodemus,” replied Anti- 
gonus, “but, as you chose to torture us so long for your 
good news, you may wait awhile for the reward of it.” 
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+ Upont this the people around gave Antigonts and Dem; 
tzivs, for the first time, the title of kings. His friends ah 
tace-set a diadem on the head of Antigonus; and he sent 
one presently to his son, with a letter addressed to hint aa 
King Demetrius. And when this news was told in Egypt; 
that they might not seem to be dejected with the late de- 
feat, Ptolemy's followers also took occasion to bestow the 
myle of king upon him; and the rest of the successors 
of Alexander were quick to follow the example. Lysi- 
machus began to wear the diadem; and Seleucus, who 
had before received the name in all addresses from tha, 
bexbariana, now also took it upon him in all business with 
the Greeks. Cassander still retained his usual superscrip- 
tion in his letters, but others, both in writing and speak- 
ing, gave him the royal title. Nor was this the mere 
accession of a name, or introduction of a new fashion. 
The men’s own sentiments about themselves were dis 
turbed, and their feelings elevated ; a spirit of pomp ant 
arrogance passed into their habits of life and conver. 
sation, a4 a tragic actor on the stage modifies, with a 
change of drevs, his step, his voice, his motions in sitting 
down, his manner in addrewing another. The punish 
ments they inflicted were more violent after they had 
thus laid aside that modest style under which they for 
merly dissembled their power, and the influence of which 
hei often made them gentler and less exacting to their 
anbjects. A single flattering voice effected a revolution 
ia the world. 

, Antigonus, extremely elevated with the success of his: 
arms in Cyprus under the conduot of Demetrius, resolved 
te push on his good fortune, and to lead his forces in per: 
sen against Ptolemy by land, whilst Demetrius should 
woest with a great fleet along the shore, to assist him hy 
aga Tha issue of the contest was intimated in a dream! 
which Modiva, a friend to Antigonus, had’ at. this time in 
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his sleep. He thought he saw Antigonus and his whole 
army running, as if it had been a race ; that, in the first 
part of the course, he went off showing great strength 
and speed ; gradnally, however, his pace slackened; and 
at the ond he saw him come lagging up, tired and almost 
breathless and quite spent. Antigonus himself met with 
many difficulties by land; and Demetrius, encountering 
a great storm at sea, was driven, with the loss of many of 
his ships, upon a dangerous coast without a harbor. So 
the expedition returned without effecting any thing. 
Antigonus, now nearly eighty years old, was no longer 
well able to go through the fatigues of n marching cam- 
paign, though rather on account of his great size and 
corpulence than from loss of strength; and for this 
reason he left things to his son, whose fortune and oxpe- 
rience appeared sufficient for all undertakings, and whose 
luxury and expense and revelry gave him no concern, 
For though in peace he vented himself in his pleasures, 
and, when there wea nothing to do, ran headlong into any 
excesses, in war he was as sober and abstemious as the 
most temperate character. The story is told, that once, 
after Lamia had gained open supremacy over him, the 
old man, when Demetrius coming home from abroad be- 
gan to kiss him with unusual warmth, asked him if he 
took him for Lamia, At another time, Demetrius, after 
spending several days in a debauch, excused himself for 
his absence, by saying he had hed « violent flux. “SoI 
heard,” replied Antigonus; “was it of Thasian wine, or 
Chian?” Once he was told his son was ill, and went to 
see him. At the door he met some young beauty. 
Going in, he sat down by the bed and took his pulse. 
“The fever,” said Demetrius, “has just left me.” “O yes,” 
replied the father, “I met it going out at the door.” 
Demetrins’s great actions made Antigonus treat him thus: 
easily. ‘The Seythians in their drinkingbouts twang’ 
10* 
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their’ bows, to keep their. courage awake amidst. the: 
dréamea of indulgence; but he would resign his whole: 
beitig, now, to pleasure, and now to action; and though! 
he never let thoughts of the one intrude upon the pur 
suit of the other, yet, when the time came for preparing 
for war, he showed as much capacity as any man. 

And indeed his ability displayed itself even more in 
preparing for, than in conducting a war. He thought he 
could never be too well supplied for every possible occa: 
tion, and took a pleasure, not to be satinted, in great 
improvements in ship-building and machines. He did not 
waste his natural genius and power of mechanical research 
on toys and idle fancies, turning, painting, and playing 
on the flute, like some kings, Aeropus, for example, king 
of Macedon, who epent his days in making small lamps, 
and tables; or Attalus Philometor, whose amusement was 
to cultivate poisons, henbane and hellebore, and even 
hemlock, aconite, and dorycnium, which he used to sow 
himself in the royal gardens, and made it his business to 
gather the fruits and collect the juices in their season, 
The Parthian kings took a pride in whetting and sharpen. 
ing with their own hands the points of their arrows and 
javelins. But when Demetrius played the workman, it 
was like a king, and there was magnificence in his handi- 
craft. The articles he produced bore marks upon the 
face of them not of ingenuity only, but of a great mind 
and a lofty purpose. Théy were such asa king might not 
only design and pay for, but use his own hands to make; 
ahd while friends might be terrified with their greatuess, 
éhemies could be charmed with their beauty; a phyase 
which is not so pretty to the ear as it is true to the fact. 
‘lhe ‘very people against whom they were to be ew- 
ployed could not forbear running to gaze with admiration 
“upon his galleys of five and six ranges of oars, as: they 
“passed slong their coasis; and the inhabitants of besieged 
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cities came on their walls to see the spectacle of his 
famous Ciydakere. Even Lysimachus, of all the kings of 
hie time the greatest enemy of Demetrius, coming to raise 
the siege of Soli in Cilicia, sent first to desire permission 
to see his galleys and engines, and, having had his curiosity 
gratified by = view of them, expressed his admiration and 
quitted the place. The Rhodians, also, whom he long be- 
sieged, begged him, when they concluded a peace, to let 
them have some of his engines, which they might preserve 
as a memorial at once of his power and of their own 
brave resistance. 

The quarrel between him and the Rhodians was on 
account of their being allies to Ptolemy, and in the siege 
the greatest of all the engines was planted against their 
walls. The base of it was exactly square, each side con- 
taining twenty-four cubita; it rose to a height of thirty- 
three cubits, growing narrower from the base to the top. 
Within were several apartments or chambers, which were 
to be filled with armed men, and in every story the front 
towards the enemy had windows for discharging missiles 
of all sorts, the whole being filled with soldiers for every 
description of fighting. And what was most wonderful 
was that, notwithstanding its size, when it was moved it 
never tottered or inclined to one side, but went forward 
on its base in perfect equilibrium, with a loud noise and 
great impetus, astounding the minds, and yet at the same 
time charming the eyes of all the beholders. . 

Whilst Demetrius was at this same siege, there were 
brought to him two iron cuirasses from Cyprus, weighing 
each of them no more than forty pounds, and Zoilus, who 
had forged them, to show the excellence of their temper, 
desired that one of them might be tried with a catapult 
minsile, shot out of one of the engines at no greater distance 
than six and twenty paces; and, upon the experiment, 
i was found, that though the dart exactly hit the cuiras, 
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yet it made no greater impression than such a slight 
seretch as might be made with the point of a style of 
graver. Demetrius took this for his own wearing, and 
gave the other to Alcimus the Epirot, the best soldier and 
atrongest man of all his captains, the only one who used 
to wear armor to the weight of two talenta, one talent be- 
ing the weight which others thought sufficient. He felt 
during this siege in a battle near the theatre, ' 

The Rhodians made a brave defence, insomuch thit 
Demetrius saw he was making but little progress, and only 
persisted out of obstinacy and passion; and the rather be- 
cause the Rhodians, having captured a ship in which some 
clothes and furniture, with letters from herself, weré 
coming to him from Phila his wife, had sent on every: 
thing to Ptolemy, and had not copied the honorable exJ 
ample of the Athenians, who, having surprised an express 
sent from king Philip, their enemy, opened all the letters 
he was charged with, excepting only those directed to 
queen Olympias, which they returned with the seal un 
broken. Yet, although greatly provoked, Demetriua, 
into whose power it shortly after came to repay the 
affront, would not suffer himself to retaliate. Protogenes 
the Caunian had been making them a painting of the 
story of Inlysus,* which was all but completed, when’ it 
waa taken by Demetrius in one of the suburbs The 
Rhodians sent a herald begging him to be pleased to 
spare the work and not let it be destroyed; Demetrius’s 
auewer to which was that he would rather burn the pic. 
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“* This is the famous 


Tetysus and his dog, spoken of by the three departments of the In: 


Ciparo and Pliny, in which the 
foam on the dog’s mouth was made 
by 2 happy throw of the sponge, 


while the in vezation waa 


© Lindus, Jalygus, and white Cam- 


habiters of Rhodes,” Linda, Taly. 
sus and Camiros, children of 
the Sun, were the founders of the 
three towns. But the legends’ told 
of them, one of which was repré-" 
sented in the picture, have not coms 
down to us. ae 
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frires of his father than a piece of art which had cost sg 
ganch labor. It is said to have taken Protogenes seven 
Jars to paint, and they tell us that Apelles, when he 
iret saw ié, was strack dumb with wonder, and called it, 
on recovering his speech, “a great labor and a wonderful 
sudcess,” adding, however, that it had not the graces which 
¢prried his own paintings as it were up to the heavens* 
This picture, which came with the reat in the general 
hase to Rome, there perished by fire, 

, ‘While the Rhodians were thus defending their city to 
the uttermost, Demetrius, who was not sorry for an excuse 
to retire, found one in the arrival of ambassadors from 
Athens, by whose mediation terms were made that the 
Rhodians should bind themselves to aid Antigonus and 
Demetrius against all enemies, Ptolemy excepted. 

: The Athenians entreated his help against Cassander, 
who was besieging the city. So he went thither with a 
fleet of three hundred and thirty ships, and many soldiers ; 
and not only drove Cassander out of Attica, but pursued 
him as far as Thermopyla, routed him, and became mas- 
ter of Heraclea, which came over to him voluntarily, and 
of a body of six thousand Macedonians, which also joined 
him Returning hence, he gave their liberty to all the 
Greeks on this side Thermopyla, and made alliance with 
the Boeotians, took Cenchres, and reducing the fortresses 
of Phyle and Panactum, in which were garrisons of Cassun- 
der, restored them to the Athenians, They, ir requital, 
though they had before been so profuse in bestowing 
honors upon him, that one would have thought they had 
exhausted ‘all the capacities of invention, showed they, 
had still new refinements of adulation to devise for him. 
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They gave him, as his lodging, the back temple* in 
Parthenon, and here he lived, under the immediate se 
they meantit to imply, of his hostess, Minerva ; no reputa 
ble or well-conducted guest to be quartered upon a maiden 
goddess. When his brother Philip was once put into A 
house where three young women were living, Antigonus, 
saying nothing to him, sent for his quartermaster, and 
told him, in the young man’s presence, to find some es 
erowded lodgings for him. 

Demetrius, however, who should, to say the least, have 
paid the goddess the respect due to an elder sister, for 
that was the purport of the city’s compliment, filled the 
temple with such pollutions that the place seemed least 
profaned when his license confined itself to common Wo 
men like Chrysis, Lamia, Demo, and Anticyra. 

The fair name of the city forbids any further plain par- 
ticulars ; let us only record the severe virtue of the young 
Damocles, surnamed, and by that surname pointed out to 
Demetrius, the beautiful; who, to escape importunities, 
avoided every place of resort, and when at last followed 
into a private bathing room by Demetrius, seeing non 
at hand to help or deliver, seized the lid from the caul- 
fron, and, plunging into the boiling water, sought a death 
untimely and unmerited, but worthy of the country and of 
the beauty that occasioned it. Not so Clesnetus, the son 
of Cleomedon, who, to obtain from Demetrius a letter of 
intercession to the people in behalf of his father, lately 


* The back temple, or opisthodg- end this, it is ypored, 

anos, was the portion entered from original maiden- Baas wed og oe Par. 
the east end. There were hero thenon, the goddese’s private apart- 
frfo chambers, a eort of vestibule, the ment. When this ammo was-ap- 
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‘edpdemned i in a fine of fifty talents, disgraced himself, and 
‘got the city into trouble. In deference to the letter, they 
‘Femitted! the fine, yet they made an edict prohibiting any 
‘citizen for the future to bring letters from Demetrius But 
being informed that Demetrius resented this as a great in- 
Plenty, they not only rescinded in alarm the former order, 
‘at put some of the proposers and advisers of it to death and 
fonished others, and furthermore enacted and decreed, that 
whatsoever king Demetrius should in time to come ordain, 
should be accounted right towards the gods and just 
towards men; and when one of the better class of citizens 
‘hid Stratocles must be mad to use such words, Demochares* 
of Leuconoe observed, he would be a fool not to be matt. 
For Stratocles was Well rewarded for his flatteriea; and 
the saying wes remembered against Demochares, who 
was soon after sent into banishment. So fared the Athe- 
nians, after being relieved of the foreign garrison, and 
recovering what was called their liberty. 
,_ After this Demetrius marched with his forces into Pelo- 
ponnesus, where he met with none to oppose him, his 
‘enemies flying before him, and allowing the cities to join 
him, He received into friendship all Acte,} as it is called, 
and all Areadia except Mantinea, He bought the liberty 
pf Argos, Corinth, and Sicyon, by paying a hundred tat 
‘ents to their garrisons to evacuate them. At Ar, 
Guring the feast of Juno, which happened at the time, he 
\presided at the games,and, joining in the festivities with the 
multitude of the Greeks assembled there, he celebrated his 
‘marriage with Deidamia, daughter of Alacides, king of the 


“® Demochares of Leuconoe, 2 dif- Secure Of Mie te Mo. Lives of she 

‘ferent man from Democheres of Ten'Oraters, and has 

‘Soli, mentioned a litle farther on, decree pamed by the poople to do 

“faithe sister's son of Demosthenes, ‘him he 

and was himself eminent as « public The eca-const of Argos, op 
speaker and politica] leader in site Aigina, fn which lay the Vora 
thens. Plutarch has given some of Epidaurus and Trezen. 
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‘Molossians, and sister of Pyrrhus. At Sicyon he told the 
‘people they had put the city just outside of the city, and, 
‘persuading them to remove to where they now live, gave" 
their town not only a new site but a new name, Demetriag, 
after himself. A general assembly met on the Isthmus, 
where he was proclaimed, hy 4 great concourse of people, 
the Commander of Greece, like Philip and Alexander of old; 
whose superior he, in the present height of his prosper- 
ity and power, was willing enough to consider himself; 
and, certainly, in one respect he outdid Alexander, who 
never refused their title to other kings, or took on him- 
self the style of king of kings, though many kings ‘re- 
ceived both their title and their authority as such from 
him; whereas Demetrius used to ridicule those who gave 
the name of king to any except himself and his father; and 
in his entertainments was well pleased when his followers, 
after drinking to him and his father as kings, went on to 
drink the healtha of Scleucus, with the title of Master of 
the Elephants; of Ptolemy, by the name of High Admiral ; 
of Lysimachus, with the addition of Treasurer; and of 
Agathocles, with the style of Governor of the Island of 
Sicily. The other kings merely laughed when they were 
told of this vanity ; Lysimachus alone expressed some in- 
dignation at being considered a eunuch; such being 
usually then selected for the office of treasurer. And, in 
general, there was a more bitter enmity between him and 
Lysimachus than with any of the others. Once, as a scoff 
at his passion for Lamia, Lysimachus said he had never 
before seen a courtezan act a queen’s part; to which 
Demetrius rejoined that his mistresa was quite as honest 
as Lysimachus’s own Penelope. 

+ But to proceed. Demetrius being about to return to 
Athens, signified by letter to the city that he desired im- 
mediate admission to the rites of initiation into the Mys- 
teres, and wished to go through all the stages of the 
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eeré:hony, from first to last, without delay. This was ab- 
solniely contrary to the rules, and a thing which hed 
never been allowed before; for the lesser mysteries were 
celebrate in the month of Anthesterion, and the great 
solemnity in Boedromion, and none of the novicea were 
finally admitted till they had completed a year after this 
latter. Yet all this notwithstanding, when in the public 
assembly these letters of Demetrius were produced and 
read, there was not one single person who bad the courage 
to oppose them, except Pythodorus, the torch-bearer. But 
it signified nothing, for Stratocles at once proposed that 
the month of Munychion, then current, should by edict 
be reputed to be the month of Anthesterion ; which being 
voted and done, and Demetrius thereby admitted to the 
lesser ceremonies, by another vote they turned the same 
month of Munychion into the other month of Boedro- 
mion; the celebration of the greater mysteries ensued, 
and Demetrius was fully admitted* These’ proceedings 
gave the comedian, Philippides, a new occasion to exer 
cise his wit upon Stratocles, 
—_—- whose finttering fear 
‘Into one month hath crowded all the year. 


And on the vote that Demetrius should lodge in the 
Parthenon, 


‘Who turns the temple to s common inn, 
And makes the Virgin's house a house of sin. 


Of all the disreputable and flagitious acta of which he 


* Literally, became an Hpop- Novice. The Great Mysteries fol- 
fess an snitie, acer comment: lowed in six months’ time; apd & 
cant, The Lesser iyuenica, which, complete year having clapsed after 
were celebraied in Athens, and these, the Novices, at the next cele- 
called (as Plutarch in the original bration of them, were conducted to 
calls them here) the Mysteries st Eleusis, and admitted to the inner 
Agra, or 8 tpt on he sanctuary. 
sus, gave the rank of Myster, or 
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was guilty in this visit, one that particularly hurt the 
feelings of the Athenians was that, having given com 
mand that they should forthwith raise for his service two 
hundred and fifty talents, and they to comply with his 
demands being foreed to levy it upon the people with the 
utmost rigor and severity, when they presented him 
with the money, which they had with such difficulty 
raised, as if it were a triflmg sum, he ordered it to be 
given to Lamia and the rest of his women, to buy soap. 
The loss, which was bad enough, was less galling than the 
shame, and the words more intolerable than the act which 
they accompanied. Though, indeed, the story is variously 
reported; and some say it was the Thessalians, and not the 
Athenians, who were thus treated. Lamia, however, ex 
acted contributions herself to pay for an entertainment 
she gave to the king, and her banquet was so renowned 
for ita sumptuosity, that a description of it was drawn up 
by the Samian writer, Lynceus. Upon this occasion, one 
of the comic writers gave Lamia the name of the real 
Helepokis ; ond Demochares of Soli called Demetrius My- 
thus, because the fable always has its Lamia, and go had he.* 

And, in truth, his passion for this woman and the pros- 
perity in which she lived were such as to draw upon him 
not only the envy and jealousy of all his wives, but the ani- 
moaity even of his friends, For example,on Lysimachus'a 
showing to some ambassadors from Demetrius the scars 
of the wounds which he had received upon his thighs and 
arms by the paws of the lion with which Alexander had 


Mica gra the city-taker, is the his essay on Inquisitivencss says, 

the great engine. She that we are too often like the 
glove wes an engine sufficient to Lamia in the fable,—we sit at 
Fovigh fr 4 The Lamis is the home without our eyes, but as soon 
bag of Greek fable (or mythus); as we go abroad we take them 
Se mare bang Seno ikene out of the pot and put them o 
can take out eyes again, to ont our neighbor's 
them by her ina pot. Plutarch in masdeiogs. won 
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shut him up, after hearing his account of the combat, 
they amiled and answered, that their king, also, was not 
without his scars, but could show upon his neck the 
marks of a Lamia, a no less dangerous beast. It was 
also matter of wonder that, though he had objected so 
much to Phils on account of her age, he was yet such a 
slave to Lamia, who was so long past her prime. One 
evening at supper, when she played the flute, Demetrius 
asked Demo, whom the men called Madness, what she 
thought of her. Demo answered she thought her an old 
‘woman. And when a quantity of sweetments were 
brought in, and the king said again, “See what presents 
I get from Lamia!” “My old mother,’ answered Demo, 
“will send you more, if you will make her your mistresa.” 
Another story is told of a criticism passed by Lamia on 
the famous judgment of Bocchoris. A young Egyptian 
had long made suit to Thonis, the courtezan, offering a 
sum of gold for her favor, But before it came to pase, 
he dreamed one night that he had obtained it, and, satis 
fied with the shadow, felt no more desire for the sub- 
stance. Thonis upon this brought ar action for the sum. 
Bocchoris, the judge, on hearing the case, ordered the de- 
fendant to bring into court the full amount in a vessel, 
which he was to move to and fro in his hand, and the 
shadow of it was to be adjudged to Thonis. The fairness 
of this sentence Lamia contested, saying the young man’s 
desire might have been satisfied with the dream, but 
Thonis’s desire for the money could not be relieved by 
the shadow. Thus much for Lamia. 

And now the story passes from the comic to the tragic 
stage in pursuit of the acts and fortunes of its subject. A 
general league of the kings, who were now gathering and 
combining their forces to attack Antigonus, recalled Deme- 
tzius from Greece. He was encouraged by finding his 
father full of a spirit and resolution for the combat thet 
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belied his years, Yet it would seem to be true, that if 
Antigonus could only have borne to make some trifling 
concessions, and if he had shown any moderation in his 
passion for empire, he might have maintained for him- 
#elf till his death, and left to his son behind him, the first 
place among the kings. But he was of a violent and 
haughty spirit; and the insulting words as well as actions 
in which he allowed himself could not be borne by young 
and powerful princes, and provoked them into combining 
against him. Though now when he was told of the con- 
federacy, he could not forbear from saying that this flock 
of birds would soon be scattered by one stone and a sin- 
gle shout. He took the field at the head of more than, 
seventy thousand foot, and of ten thousand horse, and 
seventy-five elephants. His enemies had sixty-four thou- 
sand foot, five hundred more horse than he, elephanta to the 
number of four hundred, and a hundred and twenty chariots, 
On their near approach to each other, an alteration began 
to be observable, not in the purposes, but in the presen- 
timenta of Antigonua For whereas in all former cam- 
paigns he had ever shown himeelf lofty and confident, 
loud in voice and scornful in speech, often by some joke 
or mockery on the eve of battle expressing his contempt 
and displaying his composure, he was now remarked to 
be thoughtful, silent, and retired. He presented Deme- 
trius to the army, and declared him his successor; and 
what every one thought stranger than all was that he 
now conferred alone in his tent with Demetrius; whereas 
ity former time he had never entered into any secret con- 
sultations even with him; but had always followed his 
dwn advice, made his resolutions, and then given out his 
ooinmands. Once when Demetrius was a boy and asked 
lim: how soon'the army would move, he is said to have 
answered him sharply, “Are you afraid lest you, of all 
the army, should not hear the trumpet?” 
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There were now, however, inauspicious signs, which 
affected his spirits. Demetrius,in a dream, had seen Alex- 
ander, completely armed, appear and demand of him 
what word they intended to give in the time of the bat- 
tle; and Demetrius answering that he intended the word 
should be “Jupiter and Victory.” “Then,” said Alexan- 
der, “I will go to your adversaries and find my welcome 
with them.” And on the morning of the combat, as the 
armies were drawing up, Antigonus, going out of the door 
of his tent, by some accident or other, stumbled and fell flat 
upon the ground, hurting himself » good deal. And on 
recovering his feet, lifting up his hands to heaven, he 
prayed the gods to grant him “either victory, or death 
without knowledge of defeat.” When the armies engaged, 
Demetrius, who commanded the greatest and best part of 
the cavalry, made a charge on Antiochus, the son of Se- 
Ieucus, and, gloriously routing the enemy, followed the 
pursuit, in the pride and exultation of success, so eagorly, 
and so unwisely far, that it fatally lost him the day, for 
when, perceiving his error, he would have come in to the 
assistance of his own infantry, he was not able, the enemy 
with their elephants having cut off his retreat, And on 
the other hand, Seleucus, observing the main battle of 
Antigonus left naked of their horse, did not charge, but 
made a show of charging; and keeping them in alarm 
and wheeling about and still threatening an attack, he 
gave opportunity for those who wished it to separate and 
come over to him; which a large body of them did, the 
rest taking to flight. But the old king Antigonus still 
kept his post, and when a strong body of the enemies 
drew up to charge him, and one of those about him cried 
out to him, “Sir, they are coming upon you,” he only 
replied, “ What else should they do? but Demetrius will 
come to my rescue.” And in this hope he persisted to 
the last, looking out on every side for his son’s approach, 
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until he was borne down by a whole multitude of darta, 
and fell. His other followers and friends fled, and Thorax 
of Larissa remained alone by the body.* 
{The battle having been thus decided, the kings who 
had gained the victory, carving up the whole vast empire 
that had belonged to Demetrius and Antigonus, like a 
varcass, into so many portions, added these new gains to 
their former possessions As for Demetrius, with five 
thousand foot and four thousand horse, he fled at his ut- 
most speed to Ephesus, where it was the common opinion 
he would seize the treasures of the temple to relieve his 
wants; but he, on the contrary, fearing such an attempt 
on the part of his soldiers, hastened away, and sailed for 
Greece, his chief remaining hopes being placed in the 
fidelity of the Athenians, with whom he had ieft part of 
his navy and of his treasure and his wife Deidemia. 
And in their attachment he had not the least doubt 
but he should in this his extremity find a safe resource. 
Accordingly when, upon reaching the Cyclades, he was 
met by ambassadors from Athens, requesting him not to 
proceed to the city, as the people had passed a vote to 
admit no king whatever within their wails, and had con- 
veyed Deidamia with honorable attendance to Megara, 
his anger and surprise overpowered him, and the con- 
stancy quite failed him which he had hitherto shown in 
@ wonderful degree under his reverses, nothing humiliat- 
ing or mean-spirited having as yet been seen in him 
under all his misfortunes. But to be thus disappointed 
in the Athenians, and to find the friendship he had trusted 
prove, upon trial, thus empty and unreal, was a great 
pang to him. And, in truth, an excessive display of out- 
* This is the battle of Epsus, re- tle of Ipsus, at which all the Kgs 
ferred to presently by Plutarch of the world were gathered to- 
wader that name, which in the ac- gether.” It determined the for 
count itself does not occur. He tunes of Asia down to the time of 
speaks, also, elsewhere of “the bat- the Roman conquests. 
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ward honor would seem to be the most uncertain attesta. 
tion of the real affection of a people for any king or 
potentate. Such shows lose their whole credit as tokens 
of affection (which has its virtue in the feelings and moral 
choice), when we reflect that they may equally proceed 
from fear. The same decrees are voted upon the latter 
motive as upon the former. And therefore judicious 
men do not look so much to statues, paintings, or divine 
honors that are paid them, as to their own actions and 
conduct, judging hence whether they shall trust these as 
a genuine, or discredit them as a forced homage. As im 
fact nothing is less unusual than for a people, even 
while offering compliments, to be disgusted with those 
who accept them greedily, or arrogantly, or without 
tespect to the freewill of the givers. 

Demetrius, shamefully used as he thought himself, was 
in no condition to revenge the affront He returned a 
message of gentle expostulation, saying, howéver, that he 
expected to have his galleys sent to him, among which was 
that of thirteen banks of oars, And this being accorded 
him, he sailed to the Isthmus, and, finding his affairs in very 
ill condition, his garrisons expelled, and a general secession 
going on to the enemy, he left Pyrrhus to attend to 
Greece, and took his course to the Chersonesus, where he 
ravaged the territories of Lysimachus, and, by the booty 
which he took, maintained and kept together his troops, 
which were now once more beginning to recover and to 
show some considerable front Nor did any of the other 
princes care to meddle with him on that side; for Lysi- 
machus had quite as little claim to be loved, and was 
more to be feared for his power. But, not long after, 
Seleucus sent to treat with Demetrius for a marriage be- 
twixt himself and Stratonice, daughter of Demetrius by 
Phila, Seleucus, indeed, had already, by Apama the Per 
éian, a son named Antiochus, but he was possessed of ter- 
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Titoxies that might well satiafy more than one successor, 
and he was the rather induced to this alliance with 
Demetrius, because Lysimachus had just married himself 
to one daughter of king Ptolemy, and his son Agathocles 
to another, Demetrius, who looked upon the offer as an‘ 
unexpected piece of good fortune, presently embarked 
with his daughter, and with his whole fleet sailed for 
Syria. Having during his voyage to touch several times 
on the coast, among other places he landed in part of 
Cilicia, which, by the apportionment of the kings after 
the defeat of Antigonus, was allotted to Plistarchus, the 
brother of Cassander. Plistarchus, who took this descent 
of Demetrius upon his coasts as an infraction of his rights, 
and was not sorry to have something to complain of, 
hastened away to expostulate in person with Seleucus for 
entering separately into relations with Demetrius, the 
common enemy, without consulting the other kings. 
Demetrius, receiving information of this, seized the opy 
portunity, and fell upon the city of Quinda, which he sur- 
prised, and took in it twelve hundred talents, still remain- 
ing of the treasure. With this prize, he hastened back 
to his galleys, embarked, and set sail At Rhosus, where 
his wife Phila was now with him, he was met by Seleucus, 
and their communications with each other at once were 
put on a frank, unsuspecting, and kingly footing. First, 
Seleucus gave a banquet to Demetrius in his tent in the 
camp; then Demetrius received him in the ship of 
thirteen banks of oars. Meetings for amusements, con- 
ferences, and long visits for general intercourse succeeded, 
all without attendants or arms; until at length Seleuowd 
took his leave, and in great atate conducted Stratonice to: 
Antioch, Demetrius meantime possessed himself of Ciliciay 
apd sent Phila to her brother Cassander, to answer the 
complaints of Plistaxchus, And here his wife Deidamia' 
came by sea out of Greece to meet him, but not long after 
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contracted an iliness, of which she died. After her death, 
Demetrius, by the mediation of Seleucus, became recon- 
diled to Ptolemy, and an agreement was made that he 
should marry his daughter Ptolemais. Thus far all was 
handsomely done on the part of Seleueus. But, shortly 
after, desiring to have the province of Cilicia from Deme- 
trius for a sum of money, and being refused it, he then 
angrily demanded of him the cities of Tyre and Sidon, 
which seamed a mere piece of arbitrary dealing, and, 
indeed, an outrageous thing, that he, who was possessed 
of all the vast provinces between India and the Syrian sea, 
ahould think himself s0 poorly off as for the sake of two 
cities, which he coveted, to disturb the peace of his near cbn- 
nection, already a sufferer under a severe reverse of for- 
tune. However, he did but justify the saying of Plato, 
that the only certain way to be truly rich is not to have 
more property, but fewer desires. For whoever is always 
grasping at more avows that he is still in want, and must 
be poor in the midst of affluence. 

But Demetrius, whose courage did not sink, resolutely 
sent him answer, that, though he were to lose ten thou 
sand batiles like that of Ipsus, he would pay no price for 
the good-will of such a son-in-law as Seleucus. He rein- 
forced these cities with sufficient garrisons to enable 
them to make a defence against Seleucus; and, re- 
ceiving information that Lachares, taking the opportu- 
nity of theix civil dissensions, had set up himself as an 
usurper over the Athenians, he imagined that if he made 
a sudden attempt upon the city, he might now without 
difficulty get possession of it, He crossed the sea in safety, 
with a large fleet ; but, passing along the coast of Attica, 
was met.by-s,violent storm, and lost the greater number 
of, his ships,and avery considerable body of men on 
hoard:.ofitham. As for him, he escaped, and began to 
moke. wat sin a petty manner with the Athenians, but, 
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finding himself unable to effect his design, he sent backs 
orders for raising another fleet, and, with the troops 
which he had, marched into Peloponnesus, and laid sege 
to the city of Messena. In attacking which place, he 
was in danger of death; for 2 missile from an engine 
struck him in the face, and passed through the cheek 
into his mouth. He recovered, however, and, as soon 
as he was in a condition to take the field, won over 
divers cities which had revolted from him, and made an 
incursion into Attica, where he took Eleusia and Rham- 
nus, and wasted the country thereabout And that he 
might straighten the Athenians by cutting off sll manner 
of provision, a vessel laden with corn bound thither fall- 
ing into his hands, he ordered the master and the super. 
cargo to be immediately hanged, thereby to strike a 
terror into others, that so they might not venture to 
supply the city with provisions. By which means they 
were reduced to such extremities, that a bushel of salt 
sold for forty drachmas, and a peck of wheat for three 
hundred. Ptolemy had sent to their relief 2 hundred 
and fifty galleys, which came so near as io be seen off 
gina; but this brief hope was soon extinguished by the 
arrival of three hundred ships, which came to reinforce 
Demetrius from Cyprus, Peloponnesus, and other places; 
upon which Ptolemy's fleet took to flight, and Lachares, 
the tyrant, ran away, leaving the city to its fate. 

And now the Athenians, who before had made it cap- 
ital for any person to propose a treaty or accommodation 
with Demetrius, immediately opened the nearest gates to 
send ambassadors to him, not so much out of hopes of 
obtaining any honorable conditions from his clemency 
as out, of necessity, to avoid death by famine. For among 
many frightful instances of the distress they were reduced 
to, it is said that a father and son were sitting in 2 room: 
together, having abandoned every hope, when a deadl. 
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whouse fell from the ceiling; and for this prize they leaped 
up and came to blows. In this famine, it is also related, 
the philosopher Epicurus saved his own life, and the lives 
ef‘his scholars, by a small quantity of beans, which he 
distributed to them daily by number. 

In this condition was the city when Demetrius made 
his entrance and issued a proclamation that all the in- 
habitants should sssemble in the theatre; which being 
done, he drew up his soldiers at the back of the stage, 
occupied the stage itself with his guards, and, presently 
coming in himself by the actor’s passages, when the peo- 
ple’s consternation had risen to its height, with his first 
words he put an end to it. Without any harshness of 
tone or bitterness of words, he reprehended them in a 
gentle and friendly way, and declared himself reconciled, 
adding a present of a hundred thousand bushels of wheat, 
and appointing as magistratea persons acceptable to the 
people. So Dromoclides the orator, seeing the people at 
a loss how to express their gratitude by any words or 
acclamations, and ready for any thing that would outdo 
the verbal encomiums of the public speakers, came for- 
ward, and moved a decree for delivering Pireus and 
Munychia into the hands of king Demetrius. This was 
passed accordingly, and Demetrius, of his own motion, 
added a third garrison, which he placed in the Museum, 
as a precaution against any new restiveness on the part 
of the people, which might give him the trouble of quit- 
ting his other enterprises. 

He had not long been mester of Athens before he had 
formed designs against Lacedzemon ; of which Archidamus, 
the king, being advertised, came out and met him, but he 
was ‘overthrown. in a battle near Mantinea; after which 
Demetrius entered Laconia, and, in a second battle near 
Sparta itself, defeated him again with the loss of two hun- 
dbed Lacedaiatonians slain, and five hundred taken prison~ 


evs. And now it was almost impossible for the city, 
which hitherto had never been captured, to escape his 
arms. But certainly there never was any king upon 
whom fortune made such short turns, nor any other life 
or story so filled with her swift and surprising changes, 
over and over again, from small things to great, from 
splendor back to humiliation, and from utter weakness 
once more to power and might. They say in his sadder 
vicissitudes he used sometimes to apostrophize fortune in 
the words of Eschylus — 


‘Thou liftest up, to cast us down again, 


And so at this moment, when all things seemed to con- 
spire together to give him his heart's desire of dominion 
and power, news arrived that Lysimachus had taken all his 
cities in Asia, that Ptolemy had reduced all Cyprus with 
the exception of Salamis, and that in Salamis his mother 
and children were shut up and close bosieged: and yet, 
like the woman in Archilochus, 


‘Water in one deceitful hand she shows, 
‘While burning fire within her other glows. 


The same fortune that drew him off with these disastrous 
tidings from Sparta, in a moment after opened upon him 
@ new and wonderful prospect, of the following kind. 
Cassander, king of Macedon, dying, and his eldest son, 
Philip, who succeeded him, not long surviving his father, 
the two younger brothers fell at variance concerning the 
fuccession. And Antipater having murdered his mother 
Thessalonica, Alexander, the younger brother, called in to 
his assistance Pyrrhis out of Epirus, and Demetrius out 
of the Peloponnese. Pyrrhus arrived first, and, taking m 
redompense for his auccor a large slice of Macedonia, 
hed ‘inde Alexander begin to be aware that he had 
“brought-upon himself a dangerous neighbor# And, that 
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he might not run a yet worse hazard from Demetrius, 
whose power and reputation were so great, the young 
man hurried away to meet him at Dium, whither he, who 
on receiving his letter had set out on his march, was now 
come. And, offering his greetings and grateful acknow]- 
edgments, he at the same time informed him that his 
affairs no longer required the presence of his ally, and 
thereupon he invited him to supper. There were not 
wanting some feelings of suspicion on either side alrendy ; 
and when Demetrius was now on his way to the banquet, 
some one came and told him that in the midst of the drink- 
ing he would be killed. Demetrius showed little concern, 
but, making only a little less haste, he sent to the princi- 
pal officers of his army, commanding them to draw out 
the soldiers, and make them stand to their arms, and or- 
dered his retinue (more numerous a good deal than that of 
Alexander) to attend him into the very room of the enter- 
tainment, and not to stir from thence till they saw him rise 
from the table. Thus Alexander's servants, finding them- 
selves overpowered, had not courage to attempt any thing. 
And, indeed, Demetrius gave them no opportunity, for he 
made a very short visit, and, pretending to Alexander that 
he was not at present in health for drinking wine, left 
early. And the next day he occupied himself in prepa- 
tations for departing, telling Alexander he had received 
intelligence that obliged him to leave, and begging him to 
excuse so sudden a parting; he would hope to see him 
further when his affairs allowed him leisure. Alexander 
was only too glad, not only that he was going, but that he 
was doing so of his own motion, without any offence, and 
proposed to accompany him into Thessaly. But when 
they came to Larissa, new invitations passed between them, 
new professions of good-will, covering new conspiracies ; 
by which Alexander put himself into the power of Deme- 
triua. For as he did not like to use precautions on his 
vou. ¥. 12 
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own part, for fear Demetrius ehould take the hiht to nse 
them on his, the very thing he meant to do was first done 
tohim. He accepted an invitation, and came to Deme- 
tzius's quarters; and when Demetrius, while they were 
still supping, rose from the table and went forth, the young 
man rose also, and followed him to the door, where Deme- 
trina, as he passed through, only said to the guards, * Kill 
him that follows me,” and went on; and Alexander was at 
once despatched by them, together with such of his friends 
aa endeavored to come to his rescue, one of whom, before 
he died, said, “You have been one day too quick for us” 
The night following was one, as may be supposed, of 
disorder and confusion, And with the morning, the 
Macedoniany, still in alarm, and fearful of the forces of 
Demetrius, on finding no violence offered, but only a 
mensage sent from Domctrius desiring an interview and 
opportunity for explanation of his actions, at last began 
to feel pretty confident again, and prepared to receive 
him fnvornbly. And when he came, thero was no need 
of much being seid; their hatred of Antipater for his 
maurder of his nother, and the absence of any one better 
to govern them, sooti decided them to proclaim Deme- 
trius king of Macedon. And into Macedonia they at once 
started and took him. And the Macedonians at home, 
who had not forgotten or forgiven the wicked deeds com- 
mitted by Cassander on the family of, Alexander, were 
far from sorry at the change. Any kind recollections 
that still might subsist, of the plain and simple rule of 
the first Antipater, went also to the benefit of Demetrius, 
whose wife was Phila, his daughter, and his son by her, 
& boy already old enough to be serving in the army with 
his father, was the natural successor to the government. 
To add to this unexpected good fortune, news arrived 
that Ptolemy had dismissed his mother and children, be- 
stowing upon them presents and honors; and also that 
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his daughter Stratonite, whom he had married to Seleu- 
ous, was remarried to Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, and 
proclaimed queen of Upper Asia. 

For Antiochus, it appears, had fallen passionately in 
love with Stratonice, the young queen, who had already 
made Seleucus the father of s son. He struggled very 
hard with the beginnings of this passion, and at last, re- 
solving with himself that his desires were wholly unlaw- 
ful, his malady past all cure, and his powers of reason too 
feeble to act, he determined on death, and thought to 
bring his life slowly to extinction by neglecting his per- 
son and refusing nourishment, under the pretence of 
being ill. Erasistratus, the physician who attended him, 
quickly perceived that love was his distemper, but the 
difficulty was to discover the object. He therefore waited 
continually in his chamber, and when any of the 
beauties of the court made their visits to the sick prince, 
he observed the emotions and alterations in the counte- 
nance of Antiochus, and watched for the changes which 
he knew to be indicative of the imward passions and in- 

clinations of the soul. He took notice that the presence 
of other women produced no effect upon him ; but when 
Stratonice came, a she often did, alone, or in company 
with Seleucus, to see him, he observed in him all Sappho’s 
famous symptoms,*— his voice faltered, his face flushed 
up, his eyes glanced stealthily, a sudden sweat broke out 
on his skin, the beatings of his heart were irregular and 
violent, and, unable to support the excess of his passion, 
he would sink into a state of faintness, prostuation, and 
pallor. 


* « Blessed as the gods the man flame runs through me, my eyes 
who sits beside you, hears you are blinded, my eara tingle, # cold 
speak, and sees you smile. For sweat overflows me, all my body 
‘me, at the first sight’ of you, a trembles, my color goes,my very 
apeech fails, my tongue breaks, thin death seems coming upon me.” 
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Erasistratus, reasoning upon these symptoms, and, upon 
the probability of things, considering that the king’s son 
would hardly, if the object of his passion had been any 
other, have persisted to death rather than reveal it, felt, 
however, the difficulty of making a discovery of this 
nature to Seleucus. But, trusting to the tenderness of 
Seleucus for the young man, he put on all the assurance 
he could, and at last, on some opportunity, spoke out, and 
told him the malady was love, a love impossible to gratify 
or relieve. The king was extremely surprised, and asked, 
“Why impossible to relieve?” “The fact is” replied 
Erasistratus, “he is in love with my wife.” “How!” said 
Seleucus, “and will our friend Erasistratus refuse to be- 
stow his wife upon my son and only successor, when there 
is no other way to save his life?” “You,” replied Erasi- 
atratus, “ who are his father, would not do so, if he were 
in love with Stratonice.” “Ah, my friend,” answered 
Seleucus, “ would to heaven any means, human or divine, 
could but convert his present passion to that; it would 
be well for me to part not only with Stratonice, but with 
my empire, to save Antiochus.” This he said with the 
greatest passion, shedding tears as he spoke ; upon which 
Erasistratus, taking him by the hand, replied, “In that 
case, you have no need of Erasistratus; for you, who are 
the husband, the father, and the king, are the proper 
physician for your own family.” Seleucus, accordingly, 
summoning a general assembly of his people, declared to 
them, that he had resolved to make Antiochus king, and 
Stratonice queen, of all the provinces of Upper Asia, unit- 
ing them in marriage ; telling them, that he thought he 
had sufficient power over the prince’s will, that he should 
find in him no repugnance to obey his commands; and 
for Stratonice, he hoped all his friends would endeavor to 
make her sensible, if she should manifest any reluctance 
to such a marriage, that she ought to esteem thise things 
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just and honorable which had been determined upon by 
the king as necessary to the general good. In this man- 
ner, we are told, was brought about the marriage of An- 
tiochus and Stratonice. 

sTo return to the affairs of Demetrius. Having obtained 
the crown of Macedon, he presently became master of 
Thessaly also. And, holding the greatest part of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and, on this side the Isthmus, the cities of Me- 
gara and Athens, he now turned his arms against the 
Beeotians, They at first made overtures for an accom- 
modation; but Cleonymus of Sparta having ventured 
with some troops to their assistance, and having made his 
way into Thebes, and Pisis, the Thespian, who was their 
first man in power and reputation, animating them to 
make a brave resistance, they broke off the treaty. No 
sooner, however, had Demetrius begun to approach the 
walls with his engines, but Cleonymus in affright secretly 
withdrew; and the Boeotians, finding themselves aban- 
doned, made their submission. Demetrius placed a gar 
rison in charge of their towns, and, having raised a large 
sum of money from them, he pleced Hieronymus, the 
historian, in the office of governor and military com- 
mander over them, and was thought on the whole to 
have shown great clemency, more particularly to Pisis, to 
whom he did no hurt, but spoke with him coutteously 
and kindly, and-made him chief magistrate of Thespim. 
Not long after, Lysimachus was taken prisoner by Dromi- 
chzetes, and Demetrius went off instantly in the hopes of 
possessing himself of Thrace, thus left without a king. 
Upon this, the Bovotians revolted again, and news also 
came that Lysimachus had regained his liberty. So De 
metrins, turning back quickly and in anger, found on com- 
ing up that his son Antigonus had already defeated the 
Boootiaus in battle, and therefore proceeded to lay siega 
again to Thebes, 
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But, understanding that Pyrrhus had made an incur- 
sion into Thessaly, and that he was advanced as far ag 
‘Thermopylae, leaving Antigonus to continue the siege, he 
marched with the rest of his army to oppose this enemy. 
Pyrrhus, however, made a quick retreat. So, leaving ten 
thousand foot and thousand horse for the protection of 
Theasaly, he returned to the siege of Thebes, and there 
brought up his famous City-taker to the attack, which, 
however, was so laboriously and so slowly moved on ac- 
count of its bulk and heaviness, that in two months it did 
not advance two furlongs. In the mean time the citizens 
male a stout defence, and Demetrius, out of heat and 
contentiousness very often, more than upon any neces 
sity, sent his soldiers into danger ; until at last Antigonus, 
observing how many men were losing their lives, said to 
him, “Why, my father, do we go on letting the men be 
wasted in this way, without any need of it?” But De- 
metrius, in great passion, interrupted him: “And you, 
good sir, why do you afflict yourself for the matter? will 
dead men come to you for rations?” But that the sol- 
diers might see he valucd his own life at no dearer rate 
than theirs, he exposed himself freely, and was wounded 
with a javelin through his neck, which put him into great 
hazard of his life. But, notwithstanding, he continued 
the siege, and in conclusion took the town again. And 
after his entrance, when the citizens were in fear and 
trembling, and expected all the severities which an in- 
censed conqueror could inflict, he only put to death thir 
teen, and banished some few others, pardoning all the 
rest, Thus the city of Thebes, which had not yet been 
ten years restored, in that short space was twice besieged 
and taken. 

Shortly after, the festival of the Pythian Apollo waa to be 
celebrated, and the Aitolians having blocked up all the 
passages to Delphi, Demetrius held the games and cele- 
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brated the feast at Athens, alleging it wos great reason 
those honors should be paid in that place, Apollo being 
the paternal god of the Athenian people, and the reputed 
first founder of their race.* 

From thence Demetrius returned to Macedon, and as 
he not only was of a restless temper himself, but saw also 
that the Macedonians were ever the best subjecta when 
employed in military expeditions, but turbulent and de- 
sirous of change in the idleness of peace, he led them 
against the AStolians, and, having wasted their country, 
he left Pantauchus with a great part of his army to com- 
plete the conquest, and with the rest he marched in per 
son to find out Pyrrhus, who in like manner was advan- 
cing to encounter him. But so it fell out, that by taking 
different ways the two armies did not meet; but whilst 
Demetrius entered Epirus, and laid all waste before him, 
Pyrrhus fell upon Pantauchus, and, in a batile in which 
the two commanders met in person and wounded each 
other, he gained the victory, and took five thousand 
prisoners, besides great numbers slain on the field. The 
worst thing, however, for Demetrius was that Pyrrhus 
had excited less animosity as an enemy than admiration 
asa brave man. His taking so large a part with his own 
hand in the battle had gained him the greatest name and 
glory among the Macedonians Many among them be- 
gan to say that thig was the only king in whom there 
was any’ likeness to be of the great Alexander's 
courage; the other kings, and particularly Demetrius, 
did nothing but personate him, like actors on a stage, in 
his pomp and outward majesty. And Demetrius truly 
was a perfect play and pageant, with his robes and dia- 


* Apollo was worshipped at and nation, was the son of Apollo 
Athens under the name of oz, and Cretisa, begotten in the cave 
Ay paternal or ancestral; and of A) and Pan, in the rocks of 


Teor ibe'ihor of the Tonian name the Acropolis. 
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dems, his gold-edged purple and his hats with double, 
streamers, hia very shoes being of the richest purple falt, 
embroidered over in gold. One robe in particular, a 
most superb piece of work, was long in the loom in 
preparation for him, in which was to be wrought the 
representation of the universe and the celestial bodies, 
- This, left unfinished when his reverses overtook him, not 
any one of the kings of Macedon, his successors, though 
divers of them haughty enough, ever presumed to use. 

But it was not this theatric pomp alone which dis- 
gusted the Macedonians, but his profuse and luxurious 
way of living; and, above all, the difficulty of speaking 
with him or of obtaining access to his presence. For 
either he would not be seen at all, or, if he did give audi- 
ence, he was violent and overbearing. Thus he made 
the envoys of the Athenians, to whom yet he was more 
attentive than to all the other Grecians, wait two whole 
years before they could obtain a hearing. And when 
the Lacedmmonians sent a single person on an embassy to 
him, he held himself insulted, and asked angrily whether 
it was the fact that the Lacedsemonians had sent but one 
ambassador. “Yes,” was the happy reply he received, 
“one ambassador to one king.” 

Once when in some apparent fit of a more popular 
and acceptable temper he was riding abroad, a number 
of people came up and presented their written petitions, 
He courteously received all these, and put them up in 
the ekirt of his cloak, while the poor people were over- 
jeyed, and followed him close. But when he came upon 
the bridge of the river Axius, shaking out his cloak, he 
threw all into the river. This excited vary bitter 
resentment among the Macedonians, who felt them- 
selves to be not governed, but insulted. They called 
tg mind what some of them had seen, and others 
had -heard related of King Philip’s unambitious, and: 
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open, accessible manners. One day when an old wo- 
man had assailed him several times in the road and 
importuned him to hear her, after he had told her he 
had no time, “If 50,” cried she, “you have no time to be 
aking.” And this reprimand so stung the king that 
after thinking of it a while he went back into the house, 
and, setting all other matters apart, for several days to- 
gether he did nothing else but receive, beginning with 
the old woman, the complaints of all that would come, 
And to do justice, truly enough, might well be called a 
king’s first business. “Mary,” as says Timotheus, “is the 
tyrant;” but Law, in Pindar’s words, the king of all. 
Homer does not say that kings received at the hands of 
Jove besieging gngines or ships of war, but sentences of 
justice, to keep and observe; nor is it the most warlike, 
unjust, and murderous, but the most righteous of kings, 
that has from him the name of Jupiter's “familiar friend” 
and scholar. Demetrius’s delight was the title most un- 
like the choices of the king of gods, The divine names 
were those of the Defender and Keeper, his was that of 
the Besieger of Cities* The place of virtue was given 
by him to that which, bad he not been os ignorant aa he 
was powerful, he would have known to be vice, and 
hogor by his act was associated with crime. While he 
lay dangerously ill at Pella, Pyrrhus pretty nearly over- 
ran all Macedon, and advanced as far as the city of 
Edessa. On recovering his health, he quickly drove him 
out, and came to terms with him, being desirous not to 
employ his time in a string of petty local conflicts with a 
neighbor, when all his thoughts were fixed upon another 
design. This was no less than to endeavor the recovery 


»* Poliens aad Polinchus those tences of justice, which kings re- 
of Zeus; Poliore&tes that of Deme- ceive from Jupiter, is from Achil- 
trins. Jupiter’s “familiar friend” ‘les's oath by his staf. iad, 1, 
is Minos. The passage about sen- 288. A 
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of the whole empire which his father had pessemed ; anf], 
his preparations were suitable to his hopes, and the great; 
ness of the enterprise. He had arranged for the levying, 
of ninety-cight thousand foot, and nearly twelve thou- 
sand horse; and he had a fleet of five hundred galleys on 
the stocks, some building at Athens, others at Corinth 
and Chalcis, and in the neighborhood of Pella. And ha 
himself was passing evermore from one to another of 
these places, to give his directions and his assistance to 
the plans, while all that saw were amazed, not so much 
at the number, as at the magnitude of the works. 
Hitherto, there had never been seen a galley with fifteen 
or sixteen ranges of oars. At a later time, Ptolemy 
Philopator built one of forty rows, whigh was two hun- 
dred and eighty cubits in length, and the height of her 
to the top of her stern forty eight cubits; she had four 
hundred sailors and four thousand rowers, and afforded 
room besides for very near three thousand soldiers to 
fight on her decks. But this, after all, was for show, and 
not for service, scarcely differing from a fixed edifice 
ashore, and was not to be moved without extreme toil 
and peril; whereas these galleys of Demetrius were 
meant quite as much for fighting as for looking at, were 
not the less serviceable for their magnificence, and were 
as wonderful for their speed and general performance a8 
for their size. 

* ‘These mighty preparations against Asia, the like af 
which had not been made since Alexander first invaded 
it, united Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus in a con- 
federacy for their defence. They also despatched ambas- 
sedors to Pyrrhus, to persuade him to make a diversion by 
attacking Macedonia ; he need not think there was any va- 
lidity in a treaty which Demetrius had concluded, not as an, 
engagement to be at peace with him, but as a means for 
enabling himself to make war first upon the enemy,gf 
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His choice. So when Pyrrhus accepted their proposals, 
Demetrius, still in the midst of his preparations, was en- 
compassed with war on all sides Ptolemy, with a mighty 
navy, invaded Greece; Lysimachus entered Macedonia 
upon the side of Thrace, and Pyrrhus, from the Epirot 
border, both of them spoiling and wasting the country. 
Demetrius, leaving his son to look after Greece, marched 
to the relief of Macedon, and first of all to oppose Lysi- 
machus. On his way, he received the news that Pyrrhus 
had taken the city Bercea; and the report quickly get- 
ting out among the soldiers, a)l discipline at once was 
lost, and the camp was filled with lamentations and tears, 
anger and execrations on Demetrius; they would stay 
no longer, they would march off, as they said, to take 
care of their country, friends, and families; but in 
reality the intention was to revolt to Lysimachus. 
Demetrius, therefore, thought it his business to keep 
them as far away as he could from Lysimachus, who was 
their own countryman, and for Alexander’s sake kindly 
looked upon by many; they would be ready to fight with 
Pyrrhus, a new-comer and a foreigner, whom they could 
hardly prefer to himself. But he found himself under a 
great mistake in these conjectures. For when he ad- 
vanced and pitched his camp near, the old admiration 
for Pyrrhus’s gallantry in arms revived again; and ag 
they had been used from time immemorial to suppose 
that the best king was he that was the bravest soldier, 
so now they were also told of his generous usage of his 
prisoners, and, in short, they were eager to have any one 
in the place of Demetrius, and well pleased thet the man 
should be Pyrrhus. At first, some straggling parties only 
deserted, but in a little time the whole army broke 
wut into an universal mutiny, insomuch that at last 
somd of them went up, and told ‘him openly that if he 
donmulted his own safety he were best to make haste to 
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be ‘gone, for that the Macedonians were resolved no 
longer to hazard their lives for the satisfaction of his lux- 
ury and pleasure. And this was thought fair and moder 
ate language, compared with the fierceness of the rest. 
So, withdrawing into his tent, and, like an actor rather 
than a real king, laying aside his stage-robes of royalty, 
he put on some common clothes and stole away. He 
was no sooner gone but the mutinous army were fight- 
ing and quarrelling for the plunder of his tent, but 
Pyrrhus, coming immediately, took possession of the camp 
without a blow, after which he, with Lysimachus, parted 
the realm of Macedon betwixt them, after Demetrius had 
securely held it just seven years. 

As for Demetrius, being thus suddenly despoiled of 
every thing, he retired to Cassandrea. His wife Phila, in 
the passion of her grief, could not endure to see her hap- 
less husband reduced to the condition of a private and 
banished man. She refused to entertain any further 
hope, and, resolving to quit a fortune which was never 
permanent except for calamity, took poison and died. 
Demetrius, determining still to hold on by the wreck, 
went off to Greece, and collected his friends and officers 
there. Menelaus, in the play of Sophocles, to give an 
image of his vicissitudes of estate, says, — 


For me, my destiny, alas, is found 

Whirling upon the gods’ swift wheel around, 
And changing still, and as the moon’s fair frame 
‘Cannot continue for two nights the same, 

But out of shadow first a crescent shows, 
Thenes into beauty and perfection grows, 

And when the form of plenitode it wears, 
Dwindles again, and wholly disappears. 


The simile is yet truer of Demetrius and the phases 
of his fortunes, now on the increase, presently on the 
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‘wane, now filling up and now falling away. And ao, at 
this time of apparent entire obscuration and extinction, 
his light again shone out, and accessions of strength, little 
by little, came in to fulfil once more the measure of his 
hope. At first he showed himself in the garb of a private 
man, and went about the cities without any of the badges 
of aking, One who saw him thus at Thebes applied to 
him, not inaptly, the lines of Euripides, 


Wumbled to man, laid by the godhead’s pride, 
‘He comes to Dirce and Ismenus’ side, 


But erelong his expectations had reéntered the royal 
track, and he began once more to have about him the 
body and form of empire. The Thebans received back, 
as his gift, their ancient constitution. The Athenians 
had deserted him. They displaced Diphilus, who was 
that year the priest of the two Tutelar Deities, and 
reatored the archons, as of old, to mark the year; and on 
hearing that Demetrius was not so weak as they had ex- 
pected, they sent into Macedonia to beg the protection of 
Pyrrhus, Demetrius, in anger, marched to Athens, and 
laid close siege to the city. In this distress, they sent out 
to him Crates the philosopher, a person of authority 
and reputation, who succeeded so far, that what with 
his entreaties and the solid reasons which he offered, 
Demetrius was persuaded to raise the siege; and, collect- 
ing all his ships, he embarked a force of eleven thousand 
men with cavalry, and sailed away to Asia, to Caria and 
Lydia, to take those provinces from Lysimachus. Arriv- 
ing at Miletus, he was met there by Eurydice, the sister 
of Phila, who brought along with her Ptolemais, one of 
her daughters by king Ptolemy, who had before been 
affianced to Demeirius, and with whom he now consum- 
mated his marriage. Immediately after, he proceeded to 
VoL. ¥. 13 
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carry out his project, and was so fortunate in the begin- 
ning, that many cities revolted to him ; others, as particu- 
larly Sardis, he took by force ; and some generals of Lysir 
machus, also, came over to him with troops and money. 
But when Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus, arrived 
with an army, he retreated into Phrygia, with an inten- 
tion to pass into Armenia, believing that, if he could 
once plant his foot in Armenia, he might set Media in 
revolt, and gain a position in Upper Asia, where a fugi- 
tive commander might find a hundred ways of evasion 
and escape. Agathocles pressed hard upon him, and 
many skirmishes and conflicts occurred, in which Deme- 
trius had still the advantage; but Agathocles straitened 
him much in his forage, and his men showed a great dis- 
like to his purpose, which they suspected, of carrying 
them far away into Armenia and Media. Famine also 
pressed upon them, and some mistake occurred in their 
passage of the river Lycus, in consequence of which a 
largo number were swept awey and drowned. Still, 
however, they could pass their jests, and one of them 
fixed upon Demetrius’s tent-door a paper with the first 
verse, slightly altered, of the Cidipus ; — 


Child of the blind old man, Antigonus, 
Into what country are you bringing us?* 


But at last, pestilence, as is usual, when armies are 
driven to such necessities as to subsist upon any food 
they can get, began to assail them as well as famine. 
So that, having lost eight thousand of his men, with the 
rest he retreated and came to Tarsus, and because that 
city was within the dominions of Seleucus, he was 
anxious to prevent any plundering, and wished to give 


* The two first lines of the CEdipus Coloneus. 


Child of the blind old man, Antigone, 
Tato what country are you bringing me? 
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no sort of offence to Seleucus. But when he perceived 
it was impossible to restrain the soldiers in their extreme 
necessity, Agathocles also having blocked up all the 
avenues of Mount Taurus, he wrote a letter to Seleucua, 
bewailing first all his own sad fortunes, and proceeding 
with entreaties and supplications for some compassion on 
his part towards one nearly connected with him, who was 
fallen into such calamities as might extort tenderness and 
pity from his very enemies, 

These letters so far moved Seleucus, that he gave 
orders to the governors of those provinces that they 
should furnish Demetrius with all things suitable to his 
royal rank, and with sufficient provisions for his troops. 
But Patrocles, a person whose judgment was greatly 
valued, and who was a friend highly trusted by Seleucus, 
pointed out to him, that the expense of maintaining such 
a body of soldiers was the least important consideration, 
but that it was contrary to all policy to let Demetrius 
stay in the country, since he, of all the kings of his time, 
was the most violent, and most addicted to daring enter- 
prises; and he was now in a condition which might 
tempt persons of the greatest temper and moderation to 
unlawful and desperate attempts. Scleucus, excited by 
this advice, moved with a powerful army towards Cilicia ; 
and Demetrius, astonished at this sudden alteration, be- 
took himself for safety to the most inaccessible places 
of Mount Taurus; from whence he sent envoys to 
Seleucus, to request from him that he would permit him 
the liberty to settle with his army somewhere among the 
independent barbarian tribes, where he might be able to 
make himself a petty king, and end his life without fur- 
ther travel and hardship; or, if he refused him this, at 
any rate to give his troops food during the winter, and 
not expose him in this distressed and naked condition to 
the fury of his enemies. 
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But Seleucus, whose jealousy made him put an ill con- 
struction on all he said, sent him answer, thet he would 
permit him to stay two months and no longer in 
Cataonia, provided he presently sent him the principal 
of his friends as hostages for his departure then; and, in 
the mean time, he fortified all the passages into Syria. 
So that Demetrius, who saw himself thus, like a wild 
beast, in the way to be encompassed on all sides in the 
toils, was driven in desperation to his defence, overran 
the country, and in several engagements in which Seleu- 
cus attacked him, had the advantage of him. Particu- 
larly, when he was once assailed by the scythed chariota, 
he successfully avoided the charge and routed his assail- 
ants, and then, expelling the troops that were in guard of 
the passes, made himself master of the roads leading into 
Syria, And now, elated himself, and findifig his soldiers 
also animated by these successes, he waa resolved to push 
et all, and to have one deciding blow for the empire with 
Seleucus; who, indecd, was in considerable anxiety and 
distress, being averse to any assistance from Lysimachus, 
whom he both mistrusted and feared, and shrinking from 
a battle with Demetrius, whose desperation he knew, and 
whose fortune he had so often seen suddenly pass from 
the lowest to the highest. 

But Demetrius, in the mean while, was taken with a 
violent sickness, from which he suffered extremely him- 
self, and which ruined all his prospects His men 
deserted to the enemy, or dispersed. At last, after forty 
daya, ho began to be go far recovered as to be able to 
rally his remaining forces, and marched as if he directly 
designed for Cilicia; but in the night, raising his camp 
without sound of trumpet, he took a countermarch, and, 
passing the mountain Amanus, he ravaged all the lower 
country as far as Cyrrhestica. 

Upon this, Seleucus advancing towards him and en- 
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camping at no great distance, Demetrius set his troops in 
motion to surprise him by night. And almost to the last 
moment Seleucus knew nothing, and was lying asleep. 
Some deserter came with the tidings just so soon that he 
had time to leap, in great consternation, out of bed, and 
give the alarm to his men. And as he was putting on 
his boots to mount his horse, he bade the officers about 
him look well to it, for they had to meet a furious and 
terrible wild beast. But Demetrius, by the noise he 
heard in the camp, finding they had taken the alarm, 
drew off his troops in haste. With the morning’s return 
he found Seleucus pressing hard upon him ; so, sending 
one of his officers against the other wing, he defeated 
those that were opposed to himself. But Seleucus, light- 
ing from his horse, pulling off his helmet, and taking a 
target, advanced to the foremost ranks of the mercenary 
soldiers, and, showing them who he was, bade them come 
over and join him, telling them that it was for their sakes 
only that he had so long forborne coming to extremities. 
And thereupon, without a blow more, they saluted Seleu- 
cus as their king, and passed over. 

Demetrius, who felt that this was his last change of for- 
tune, and that he had no more vicissitudes to expect, fled 
to the passes of Amanus, where, with a very few friends 
and followers, he threw himself into a dense forest, and 
there waited for the night, purposing, if possible, to make 
his escape towards Caunus, where he hoped to find his 
shipping ready to transport him. But upon inquiry, find- 
ing that they had not provisions even for that one day, he 
began to think of some other project. Whilst he was 
yet in doubt, his friend Sosigenes arrived, who hed four 
hundred pieces of gold about him, and, with this relief, 
he again entertained hopes of being able to reach the 
coast, and, as soon as it began to be dark, set forward 
towards the passes. But, perceiving by the fires that the 
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enemies had occupied them, he gave up all thought of 
that road, and retreated to his old station in the wood, 
but not with all his men; for some had deserted, nor 
were those that remained as willing as they had been. 
One of thom, in fine, ventured to speak out, and say that 
Demetrius had better give himself up to Seleucus; which 
Demetrius overhearing, drew out his sword, and would 
have passed it through his body, but that some of his 
friends interposed and prevented the attempt, persuading 
him to do as had been said, So at last he gave way, and 
sent to Seleucus, to surrender himself at discretion. 
Seleucus, when he was told of it, said it was not Deme- 
trius’s good fortune thet had found out this means for his 
safety, but his own, which had added to his other honors 
the opportunity of showing his clemency and generority. 
And forthwith he gave order to his domestic officers to 
prepare a royal pavilion, and all things suitable to give 
him a splendid reception and entertainment. There was 
in the attendance of Seleucus one Apollonides, who for- 
merly had been intimate with Demetrius, He was, there- 
fore, ax the fittest person, despatched from the king to 
mect Demetrius, that he might feel himself more at his 
ease, and might come with the confidence of being re- 
ceived as a friend and relative. No sooner was this mes- 
sage known, but the courtiers and officers, some few at 
first, and afterwards almost the whole of them, thinking 
Demetrius would presently become of great power with 
the king, hurried off, vying who should be foremost to 
pay him their respects. The effect of which was that 
compassion was converted into jealousy, and ill-natured, 
malicious people could the more easily insinuate to Seleu- 
cus that he was giving way to an unwise humanity, the 
very first sight of Demetrius having been the occasion of 
a dangerous excitement in the army. So, whilst Apollo- 
nides, in great delight, and after him many others, were 
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relating to Demetrius the kind expressions of Selcucus, 
and he, after so many troubles and calamities, if indeed 
he had still any sense of his surrender of himself being o 
disgrace, had now, in confidence on the good hopes held 
out to him, entirely forgotten all such thoughts, Pausa- 
nies, with a guard of a thousand horse and foot, came 
and surrounded him; and, dispersing the rest that were 
with him, carried him, not to the presence of Scleucus, 
but to the Syrian Chersonese,* where he was committed 
to the safe custody of a strong guard. Sufficient attend- 
ance and liberal provision were here allowed him, space 
for riding and walking, a park with game for hunting, 
those of his friends and companions in exile who wished 
it had permission to see him, and messages of kindness, 
also, from time to time, were brought him from Seleucus, 
bidding him fear nothing, and intimating, that, so soon as 
Antiochus and Stratonice should arrive, rhe would receive 
his liberty. 

Demetrius, however, finding himself in this condition, 
sent letters to those who were with his son, and to hia 
captains and friends at Athens and Corinth, that they 
should give no manner of credit to any letters written to 
them in his name, though they were sealed with his own 
signet, but that, looking upon him as if he were already 
dead, they should maintain the cities and whatever was 
left. of his power, for Antigonus, as his successor. Anti- 
gonus received the news of his father’s captivity with 
great sorrow; he put himself into mourning, and wrote 


* The Syrian Chersonese is the is far inland, up the river, and was 
Sirecguntsiaa hemody too Geto long the capital of a division of 
tes and a neighboring lake, where Syria, The Macedonians called it 
Seleucus founded a town, and nam- Pella, after their Pella at home. 
oa iin honor of Apame, his Per- Diodorus, in speaking of the cap- 

sian wife, Apamea. Here were his tivity of Demetrius, says he was 
stud-stables, and his great military rep at Pella 
depot for horses and ephanta it 
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letters to the reat of the kings, and to Seleucus himself, 
making entreaties, and offering not only to surrender 
whatever they had left, but himself to be a hostage for 
his father. Many cities, also, and princes joined in inter 
ceding for him; only Lysimachus sent and offered a large 
sum of money to Seleucus to take away his life. But he, 
who had always shown his aversion to Lysimachus before, 
thought him only the greater barbarian and monster for 
it, Nevertheless, he still protracted the time, reserving 
the favor, as he professed, for the intercession of Anti- 
ochus and Stratonice. 

Demetrius, who had sustained the first stroke of his 
misfortune, in time grew so familiar with it, that, by con- 
tinuance, it became easy. At first he persevered one 
way or other in taking exercise, in hunting, so far as he 
had means, and in riding. Little by little, however, after 
a while, he let himself grow indolent and indisposed for 
them, and took to dice and drinking, in which he passed 
most of his time, whether it were to escape the thoughts 
of his present condition, with which he was haunted 
when sober, and to drown reflection in drunkenness, or 
that he acknowledged to himself that this was the real 
happy life he had long desired and wished for, and had 
foolishly let himself be seduced away from it by « sense- 
less and vain ambition, which had only brought trouble 
to himself and others; that highest good which he had 
thought to obtain by arms and fleets and soldiers, he had 
now discovered unexpectedly in idleness, leisure, and re- 
pose. As, indeed, what other end or period is there of all 
the wars and dangers which hapless princes run into, 
whose misery and folly it is, not merely that they make 
luxury end pleasure, instead of virtue and excellence, 
the object of their lives, but that they do not so much aa 
know where this luxury and pleasure are to be found? 

Having thus continued’ three years s prisoner in Chet 
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wonesus, for want of exercise, and by indulging himself in 
‘eating and drinking, he fell into a disease, of which he 
died at the age of fifty-four. Seleucus was ill-spoken of, 
and was himself greatly grieved, that he had yielded s0 
far to his suspicions, and had let himself be so much out- 
done by the barbarian Dromichtes of Thrace, who had 
shown so much humanity and such a kingly temper in 
his treatment of his prisoner Lysimachus. 

There was something dramatic and theatrical in the 
very funeral ceremonies with which Demetrius was hon- 
ored, For his son Antigonus, understanding that his re- 
mains were coming over from Syria, went with all his 
fleet to the islands to meet them. They were there pre- 
sented to him in a golden urn, which he placed in his 
largest admiral galley. All the cities where they touched 
in their passage sent chaplets to adorn the urn, and de- 
puted certain of their citizens to follow in mourning, 
to assist at the funeral solemnity. When the flect ap- 
proached the harbor of Corinth, the urn, covered with 
purple, and a royal diadem upon it, was visible upon the 
poop, and a troop of young men attended in arms to 
receive it at landing. Xenophantus, the most famous 
musician of the day, played on the flute his most solemn’ 
measure, to which the rowers, as the ship came in, made 
loud response, their oars, like the funcral beating of the 
breast, keeping time with the cadences of the music. 
But Antigonus, in tears and mourning attire, excited 
among the spectators gathered on the shore the greatest 
sorrow and compassion. After crowns and other honora 
had been offered at Corinth, the remains were conveyed 
to Demetrias,-a city to which Demetrius had given his 
name, peopled from the inhabitants of the small villages 
of Tolcus. 

Demetrius left no other children by his wife Phila but 
Antigonus and Stratonice, but he had two other sons, 
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both of his own name, one surnamed the Thin, by an 
Tiyrian mother, and one who ruled in Cyrene, by Ptole- 
mais. He had also, by Deidamia, a son, Alexander, who 
lived and died in Egypt; and there are some who say 
that he had a son by Eurydice, named Corrhabus. His 
family was continued in a succession of kings down to 
Perseus, the last, from whom the Romans took Mace- 
donia. 

And now, the Macedonian drama being ended, let us 
prepare to see the Roman. 
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Tae grandfather of Antony was the famous plender, 
whom Marius put to death for having taken part with 
Sylla. His father was Antony, surnamed of Crete, not 
very famous or distinguished in public life, but a worthy, 
good man, and particularly remarkable for his liberality, 
as may appear from a single example. He was not very 
rich, and was for that reason checked in the exercise of 
his good-nature by his wife. A friend that stood in need 
of money came to borrow of him. Money he had none, 
but he bade e servant bring bim water in a silver basin, 
with which, when it was brought, he wetted his face, ea 
if he meant to shave; and, sending away the servant 
upon another errand, gave his friend the basin, desiring 
him to turn it to his purpose. And when there was, 
afterwards, a great inquiry for it in the house, and his 
wife was in a very ill humor, and was going to put the 
servants one by one to the search, he acknowledged what 
he had done, and begged her pardon. 

His wife was Julia, of the family of the Caesars, who, 
for her discretion and fair behavior, was not inferior to 
any of her time. Under her, Antony received his edu- 
cation, she being, after the death of his father, remarried 


to Cornelius Lentulus, who was put to death by Cicero 
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for having been of Catiline’s conspiracy. This, probably, 
‘was the first ground and occasion of that mortal grudge 
that Antony bore Cicero. He says, even, that the body 
of Lentulus was denied burial, till, by application made to 
Cicero’s wife, it was granted to Julia. But this seems to 
be a manifest error, for none of those that auffered in the 
consulate of Cicero had the right of burial denied them, 
Antony grew up 4 very beautiful youth, but, by the 
worst of misfortunes, he fell into the acquaintance and 
friendship of Curio, a man abandoned to his pleasures; 
who, to make Antony’s dependence upon him a matter 
of greater necessity, plunged him into a life of drinking 
and dissipation, and led him through a course of such 
extravagance, that he ran, at that early age, into debt to 
the amount of two hundred and fifty talents. For this 
sum, Curio became his surety; on hearing which, the 
elder Curio, his father, drove Antony out of his house, 
After this, for some short time, he took part with Clodius, 
the most insolent and outrageous demagogue of the time, 
in his course of violence and disorder; but, getting 
weary, before long, of his madness, and apprehensive of 
the powerful party forming ogainst him, he left Italy, 
and travelled into Greece, where he spent his time in 
military exercises and in the study of eloquence. He 
took most to what was called the Asiatic taste in speak- 
ing, which was then at its height, and was, in many ways, 
suitable to his ostentatious, vaunting temper, full of empty 
flourishes and unsteady efforts for glory. 

After some stay in Greece, he was invited by Gabiniua, 
who had been consul, to make a campaign with him in 
Syria, which at first he refused, not being willing to serve 
in a private character, but, receiving a commision to 
command the horse, he went along with him. His first 
service was against Aristobulus, who had prevailed with the 
Jews to rebel, Here he was himself the first man to scale 
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the largest of the works, and beat Aristobulus out of all 
of them; after which he routed, in a pitched battle, an 
army many times over the number of his, killed almost 
all of them, and took Aristobulus and his eon prisoners, 
This war ended, Gabinius was solicited by Ptolemy to 
restore him to his kingdom of Egypt, and a promise 
made of ten thousand talents reward. Most of the offi- 
cers were against this enterprise, and Gabinius himself 
did not much like if, though sorely tempted by the ten 
thousand talents, But Antony, desirous of brave actions, 
and willing to please Ptolemy, joined in persuading Gabi- 
nius to go. And whereas all were of opinion that the 
most dangerous thing before them was the march to Pe 
lusium, in which they would have to pass over a deep 
sand, where no fresh water was to be hoped for, along the 
Ecregma and the Serbonian marsh (which the Egyptians 
call Typhon’s breathing-hole, and which is, in probability, 
water left behind by, or making its way through from, 
the Red Sea, which is here divided from the Mediterra- 
nean by a narrow isthmus), Antony, being ordered thither 
with the horse, not only made himself master of the 
passes, but won Pelusium itself, a great city, took the gar- 
rison prisoners, and, by this means, rendered the march 
secure to the army, and the way to victory not difficult 
for the general to pursue. The enemy, also, reaped some 
benefit of hig eagerness for honor. For when Ptolemy, 
after he had entered Pelusium, in his rage and spite 
against the Egyptians, designed to put them to the sword, 
Antony withstood him, and hindered the execution. In 
all the great and frequent skirmishes and battles, he gave 
continual proofs of his personal valor and military con- 
duct ; and once in particular, by wheeling about and at- 
tacking the rear of the enemy, he gave the victory to the 
assailants in the front, and received for this service signal 
marks of distinction. Nor was his humanity towards the 
VOL. ¥. 4 
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deceased Archelaus less taken notice of He had beed 
fornierly his guest and acquaintance, and, as he was now 
compelled, he fought him bravely while alive, but, on his 
death, sought out his body and buried it with royal hom 
ore, The consequence was that he left behind him 4 
great name among the Alexandrians, and all who were 
serving in the Roman army looked upon him as a most 
gallant soldier. 

He had also a very good and noble appearance ;-his 
beard was well grown, his forehead large, and his nose 
aquiline, giving him altogether a bold, masculine look, 
that rominded people of the faces of Hercules in paint 
ings and sculptures. It was, moreover, an ancient tra 
dition, that the Antonys were descended from Hercules, 
by a son of his called Anton; and this opinion he thought 
to give credit to, by the similarity of his person just men- 
tioned, and also by the fashion of his dress For, when- 
ever he had to appear before large numbers, he wore his 
tunic girt low about the hips, a broadsword on his side, 
and over all a large, coarse mantle. What might seem to 
some very insupportable, his vaunting, his raillery, his 
drinking in public, sitting down by the men as they were 
taking their food, and eating, as he stood, off the common 
soldiers’ tables, made him the delight and pleasure of the 
ermy. In love affairs, also, he was very agreeable; he 
gained many ftiends by the assistance he gave them in 
theirs, and took other people’s raillery upon his own with 
good-humor. And his generous ways, his open and lavish 
hand in gifts and favors to his friends and fellow-soldiera, 
did a great deal for him in his first advance to power, 
end, after he had become great, long maintained his for 
tunes, when a thousand follies were hastening’ their over 
throw. One instance of his liberality I must relate. He 
had ordered payment to one of his friends of twenty-five 
myriads of money, or decies, a8 the Romans cell it, add 
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his steward, wondering at the extravagance of the sum, 
laid all the silver in a heap, as he should pass by. Anto- 
ny, seeing the heap, asked what it meant; his steward 
replied, “The money you have ordered to be given to 
your friend.” So, perceiving the man’s malice, said he, 
“I thought the decies had been much more; ’tis too lit- 
tle; let it be doubled.” This, however, was at a later 
time. 

When the Roman state finally broke up into two hos- 
tile factions, the aristocratical party joining Pompey, who 
was in the city, and the popular side seeking help from 
Cmsar, who was at the head of an amny in Gaul, Curio, 
the friend of Antony, having changed his party and de- 
voted himself to Caesar, brought over Antony also to hia 
service, And the influence which he gained with the 
people by his eloquence and by the money which was 
supplied by Cosar enabled him to make Antony, first, 
tribune of the people, and then, augur. And Antony’s 
accession to office was at once of the greatest advantage 
to Cesar. In the first place, he resisted the consul Mar 
cellus, who was putting under Pompey’s orders the troops 
who were alrendy collected, and was giving him power to 
raise new levies; he, on the other hand, making an order 
that they should be sent into Syria to reinforce Bibulus, 
who was making war with the Parthians, and that no one 
should give in his name to serve under Pompey. Next, 
when the senators would not suffer Csesnr’s letters to be 
received or read in the senate, by virtue of his office he 
read them publicly, and succeeded so well, that many 
were brought to change their mind ; Czsar’s demands, as 
they appeared in what he wrote, being but just and rea- 
sonable, At length, two questions being put in the sen- 
ate, the one, whether Pompey should dismiss his army, 
the other, if Ceesar his, some were for the former, for 
the latter all, except some few, when Antony stood up 
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and put the question, if it would be agreeable to them 
that both Pompey and Cesar should dismiss their armies, 
This proposal met with the greatest approval, they gave 
him loud acclamations, and called for it to be put to the 
‘vote. But when the consuls would not have it so, Ceesar’s 
friends again made some new offers, very fair and equi- 
table, but were strongly opposed by Cato, and Antony 
himself was commanded to leave the senate by the consul 
Lentulus. So, leaving them with execrations, and dis- 
guising himself in a servant's dress, hiring a carriage with 
Quintus Cassius, he went straight away to Cesar, declar- 
ing at once, when they reached the camp, that affhirs at 
Rome were conducted without any order or justice, that 
the privilege of speaking in the senate was denied the 
tribunes, and that he who spoke for common fair dealing 
‘was driven out and in danger of his life. 

Upon this, Cesar set his army in motion, and marched 
into Italy ; and for this reason it is that Cicero writes in 
his Philippics, that Antony was as much the cause of the 
civil war, as Helen was of the Trojan. But this is but a 
calumny. For Caesar was not of so slight or weak a tem- 
per as to suffer himself to be carried away, by the indig. 
nation of the moment, into a civil war with his country, 
upon the sight of Antony and Cassius seeking refuge in 
his camp, meanly dressed and in a hired carriage, with- 
out ever having thought of it or taken any such reso- 
tation long before. This was to him, who wanted a pre- 
tence of declaring war, a fair and plausible occasion; but 
the true motive that led him was the same that formerly 
Jed Alexander and Cyrus against all mankind, the un- 
quenchable thirst of empire, and the distracted ambition 
of being the greatest man in the world, which was im- 
practicable for him, unless Pompey were put down. So 
soon, then, as he had advanced and occupied Rome, and 
Given Pompey out of Italy, he purposed first to go 
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against the legions that Pompey had in Spain, and then 
cross over and follow him with the fleet that should be 
prepared during his absence, in the mean time leaving the 
government of Rome to Lepidus, as prestor, and the com- 
mand of the troops and of Italy to Antony, as tribune of 
the people. Antony was not long in getting the hearts 
of the soldiers, joining with them in their exercises, and 
for the most part living amongst them, and making them 
presents to the utmost of his abilitics ; but with all others 
he was unpopular enough. He was too lazy to pay atten- 
tion to the complaints of persons who were injured; he 
listened impatiently to petitions; and he had an ill name 
for familiarity with other people's wives. In short, the 
government of Casar (which, so far as he was concerned 
himself, had the appearance of any thing rather than 
a tyranny), got a bad repute through his friends. And 
of these friends, Antony, as he had the largest trust, and 
committed the greatest errors, was thought the most 
deeply in fault. 

Coosar, however, at his return from Spain, overlooked 
the charges against him, and had no reagon ever to com- 
plain, in the employments he gave him in the war, of any 
want of courage, energy, or military skill. He himself, 
going aboard at Brundusium, sailed over the Ionian Sea 
with a few troops, and sent back the vessels with orders 
to Antony and Gabinius to embark the army, and come 
over with all speed into Macedonia. Gabinius, having no 
mind to put to sea in the rough, dangerous weather of 
the winter season, was for marching the army round by 
the long land route; but Antony, being more afraid lest 
Cesar might suffer from the number of his enemies, who 
pressed him hard, beat back Libo, who was watching 
with a fleet at the mouth of the haven of Brundusi 
by attacking his galleys with a number of small boats, 
and, gaining thus an opportunity, put on board twenty, 
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thousand foot and eight hundred horse, and so det ott to 
tea. And, being espied by the enemy end pursued; from 
this danger he was rescued by a strong south wind, which 
sprang up and raised so high a sea, that the enemy's gal- 
leys could make little way. But his own ships wete 
driving before it upon a lee shore of cliffs and rocks run- 
ining sheer to the water, where there was no hope of 
escape, when all of a sudden the wind turned about to 
south-west, and blew from land to the main sea, where 
Antony, tow sailing in security, saw the coast all covered 
with the wreck of the enemy’s fleet. For hither the gal- 
leys in pursuit had been carried by the gale, and not a 
few of them dashed to pieces Many men and much 
property fell into Antony's hands; he took also the town 
of Lissus, and, by the seasonable arrival of so large a re- 
inforcement, gave Cesar great encouragement. 

There was not one of the many engagements that now 
took place one after another in which he did not sig- 
nalize himself; twice he stopped the army in its full 
flight, led them back to a charge, and gained the victory. 
So that not without reason his reputation, next to Cxsar‘s, 
‘was greatest in the army. And what opinion Cesar him- 
self had of him well appeared when for the final battle 
in Pharealia, which was to determine every thing, he him- 
self chose to lead the right wing, committing the charge 
of the left to Antony, as to the best officer of all that 
served under him. After the battle, Cesar, being created 
dictator, went in pursuit of Pompey, and sent Antony to 
Rome, with the character of Master of the Horse, who is 
in office and power next to the dictator, when present, 
and in his absence is the first, and pretty neatly indeed 
the sole magistrate. For on the appointment of a dicta 
tor, with the one exception of the tribunes, all other 
magistrates cease to exercise any authority in Rome.: 

Dolabella, however, who was tribune, being a young 
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man and eager for change, was now for bringing in a 
general measure for cancelling debts, and wanted Antony, 
who was his friend, and forward enough to promote any 
popular project, to take part with him in this step. 
Asinius and Trebellius were of the contrary opinion, and 
it so happened, at the same time, Antony was crossed by 
a terrible suspicion that Dolabella was too familiar with 
his wife; and in great trouble at this, he parted with her 
(she being his cousin, and daughter to Caius Antonius, 
the colleague of Cicero), and, taking part with Asinius, 
came to open hostilities with Dolabella, who had seized 
on the forum, intending to pass his law by force. 
Antony, backed by a vote of the senate that Dolabella 
should be put down by force of arms, went down and 
attacked him, killing some of his, and losing some of his 
own men; and by this action lost his favor with the com- 
monalty, while with the better class and with all welt 
conducted people his general course of life made him, as 
Cicero says, absolutely odious, utter disgust being ex- 
cited by his drinking bouts at all hours, his wild expenses, 
his gross amours, the day spent in sleeping or walking 
off his debauches, and the night in banquets and at 
theatres, and in celebrating the nuptials of some come- 
dian or buffoon. It is related that, drinking all night at 
the wedding of Hippins, the comedian, on the morning, 
having to harangue the people, he came forward, over- 
charged as he was, and vomited before them all, one 
of his friends holding his gown for him. Sergius, the 
player, was one of the friends who could do most with 
him; also Cytheris, a woman of the same trade, whom 
he made much of, and who, when he went his progress, 
accompanied him in a litter, and had her equipage, not 
in any thing inferior to his mother’s; while every one, 
moreover, was scandalized at the sight of the golden 
cups that he took with him, fitter for the ornaments of 
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a procession than the uses of a journey, at his having 
pavilions set up, and sumptuous morning repasts laid out 
by river sides and in groves, at his having chariots drawn 
by lions, and common women and singing girls quartered 
upon the houses of serious fathers and mothers of famis 
lies. And it seemed very unreasonable that Cysar, out, 
of Italy, should lodge in the open field, and, with great 
fatigue and danger, pursue the remainder of a hazardous 
war, whilst others, by favor of his authority, should 
insult the citizens with their impudent luxury. 

All this appears to have aggravated party quarrels in 
Rome, and to have encouraged the soldiers in acté 
of license and rapacity. And, accordingly, when Cigar 
came home, he acquitted Dolabella, and, being created the 
third time consul, took, not Antony, but Lepidus, for his 
colleague. Pompey’s house being offered for sale, 
Antony bought it, and, when the price was demanded of 
him, loudly complained. This, he tells us himself, and bey 
cause he thought his former services had not been recom- 
pensed as thoy deserved, made him not follow Cesar 
with the army into Libya, Wowever, Cwsar, by dealing 
gently with his errors, seems to have succeeded in curing 
him of a good deal of his folly and extravagance. He 
gave up his former courses, and took a wife, Fulvis, the 
widow of Clodius the demagogue, a woman not born for 
spinning or housewifery, nor one that could be content’ 
with ruling a private husband, but prepared to govern a 
first magistrate, or give orders to a commanderin-chief. 
So that Cleopatra had great obligations to her for having. 
taught Antony to be so good a servant, he coming to her 
bands tame and broken into entire obedience to the, 
commands of a mistress. He used to play all sorts, 
of gsportive, boyish tricks, to keep Fulvia in good-humor, 
As for example, when Cwsar, after his victory in Spain,’ 
was on his return, Antony, among the rest, went out b, 
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«test him; and, a rumor being spread that Corsar was 
killed and the enemy marching into Italy, he returned to 
Rome, and, disguising himself, came to her by night muf. 
ied up asa servant that brought letters from Antony. 
She, with great impatience, before she received the letter, 
asks if Antony were well, and instead of an answer he 
gives her the letter; and, as she was opening it, took her 
about the neck and kissed her. This little story of many 
of the same nature, I give as a specimen. 

There was nobody of any rank in. Rome that did not 
go some days’ journey to meet Caxer on his return from 
Spain; but Antony was the best reccived of any, admit- 
ted to ride the whole journcy with him in his carriage, 
while behind came Brutus Albinus, and Octavian, hia 
niece’s son, who afterwards bore his name and reigned so 
long over the Romans. Casar being created, the fifth 
time, consul, without delay chose Antony for his col- 
Teague, but, designing himself to give up*his own consu- 
late to Dolabella, he acquainted the senate with his reso- 
lution. But Antony opposed it with all his might, say- 
ing much that was bad against Dolabella, and receiving 
the like language in return, till Caesar could bear with 
the indeceucy no longer, and deferred the matter to 
another time. Afterwards, when he came before the 
people to proclaim Dolabella, Antony cried out that the 
auspices were unfavorable, so that at last Coesar, much to 
Dolabella’s vexation, yielded and gave it up. And it is 
credible that Cssar was about as much disgusted with 
the one as the other. When some one was accusing 
them both to him, “It is not,” said he, “these well fed, 
long haired men that I fear, but the pale and the hungry 
looking ;” meaning Bratus and Cassius, by whose con- 
gpiracy he afterwards fell. 

_ And the fairest pretext for that conspiracy was fur- 
wished, without his meaning it, by Antony himself. The 
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Romans were celebrating their festival, called the Luper{, 
galia, when Cesar, in his triumphal habit, and seated 
above the Rostra in the market-place, was a spectator of 
the sporta) The custom is, that many young noblenten 
and of the magistracy, anointed with oil and having 
straps of hide in their hands, run about and strike, in 
sport, at every one they meet. Antony was running 
with the rest; but, omitting the old ceremony, twining a 
garland of bay round a diadem, he ran up to the Rostra, 
and, being lifted up by his companions, would have put it 
upon the head of Cesar, as if by that ceremony he were 
declared king. Cvosar seemingly refused, and drew aside 
to avoid it, and was applauded by the people with great 
shouts, Again Antony pressed it, and again he declined 
its acceptance. And so the dispute between them went 
on for some time, Antony's solicitations receiving but 
little encouragement from the shouts of a few friends, 
and Ceosar’s refusal being accompanied with the general 
applause of the people; a curious thing enough, that 
they should submit with patience to the fact, and yet at 
the same time dread the name as the destruction of their 
liberty. Cesar, very much discomposed at what had 
past, got up from his seat, and, leying bare his neck, said, 
he was ready to receive the stroke, if any one of them de- 
sired to give it. The crown was at last put on one of his 
statues, but was taken down by some of the tribunes, 
who were followed home by the people with shouts of 
applause. Cesar, however, resented it, and deposed 
them. 

These passages gave great encouragement to Brutus 
and Cassius, who, in making choice of trusty friends for 
such an enterprise, were thinking to engage Antony. 
The rest approved, except Trebonius, who told them that 
Antony and he had lodged and travelled together in the 
Igst journey they took to meet Cesar, and that he had 
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let fall several words, in a cautious way, on purpose to 
sound him; that Antony very well understood him, but 
did not encourage it; however, he had said nothing of it 
to Cxsar, but had kept the secret faithfully. The con- 
spirators then proposed that Antony should die with him, 
which Brutus would not consent to, insisting thet on 
action undertaken in defence of right and the laws must 
be mnintained unsullied, and pure of injustice. It was 
settled that Antony, whose bodily strength and high 
office made him formidable, should, at Corsi¥’s entrance 
into the senate, when the deed was to be done, be 
amused outside by some of the party in a conversation 
about some pretended business. 

So when all was proceeded with, according to their 
plan, and Cesar had fallen in the senate-house, Antony, 
at the first moment, took a servant’s dress, and hid him- 
self But, understanding that the conspirators had assem- 
bled in the Capitol, and had no further design upon any 
one, he persuaded them to come down, giving them hia 
son asa hostage. That night Cassius supped at Antony’s 
house, and Brutus with Lepidus. Antony then convened 
the senate, and spoke in favor of an act of oblivion, and 
the appointment of Brutus and Cassius to provinces 
These measures the senate passed; and resolved that all 
Ceesar’s acts should remain in force. Thus Antony went 
out of the senate with the highest possible reputation 
and esteem ; for it was apparent that he had prevented a 
¢ivil war, and had composed, in the wisest and most states- 
manlike way, questions of the greatest difficulty and em- 
barrarsment. But these temperate counsels were scon 
swept away by the tide of popular applause, and the 
prospects, if Brutus were overthrown, of being without 
4oubt the rulerin-chief, As Cesar’s body was conveying 
to the tomb, Antony, according to the custom, was mak+ 
ing his foneral oration in the market-place, and, perceive 
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img the people te be itifinitely affected with what herhad 
said, he begpn to mingle with his praises language of cont 
‘hiseration, and horror at what had happened, and, as he 
‘was ending his speech, he took the under-clothes of the 
dead, and held them up, shewing them stains af blood 
and the holes of the many stabs, calling those that: had 
done this act villains and bloody murderer, All which 
éxcited the people to such indignation, that they would 
not defer the funeral, but, making @ pile of tables and 
forms in the very market-place, set fire to it; and every 
one, taking a brand, ran to the conspirators houses, to 
attack them. . 

Upon this, Brutus and his whole party left the city, and 
Ceasar’a friends joined themselves to Antony. Calpurnia, 
Ocosar’s wife, lodged with him the best part of the prop- 
erty, to the value of four thousand talents; he got also 
into his hands all Casar’s papers, wherein were contained 
jeurnals of all he had done, and draughts of what he 
designed to do, which Antony made good use of; for by 
this means he appointed what magistrates he pleased, 
‘brought whom he would into the senate, recalled some 
from exile, freed others out of prison, and all this as 
ordered so by Cesar, The Romans, in mockery, gave 
those who were thus benefited the name of Charonites,* 
since, if put to prove their patents, they must have re- 
course to the papers of the dead. In short, Antony's be- 
havior in Rome was very absolute, he himself being 
oonsul, and his two brothers in great place; «Caius, the 
rone, being preetor, and Lucius, the other, tribune of the 
people 

“e Suetonins says Oreini; which Greek translation of the Latin 
‘was the common name given, even Orcint, freedmen of Orcus, or the 
«da, fhe .Jaw-books, to slaves manu- world below; = it was perkape a 
mifted their owner, after his more familiar word for the same 
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! While tatters went thus in Rome, the young Cesar, 
Cwsat's niece's son, and by testament left his heir, arrived 
at Rome from Apollonia, where he was when his uncle 
wos killed. The first thing he did was to visit Antony, 
‘as his father’s friend. He spoke to him concerning the 
tmoney that was in his hands, and reminded him of the 
legacy Cesar had made of seventy-five drachmas te 
every Roman citizen. Antony, at first, laughing at such 
discourse from so young a man, told him he wished he 
were in his health, and that he wanted good counsel and 
good friends, to tell him the burden of being executor to 
Cwsar would sit very uneasily upon his young shoulders, 
This was no answer to him; and, when he persisted in 
demanding the property, Antony went on treating him 
injuriously both in word and deed, opposed him when he 
stood for the tribune’s office, and, when he was taking 
steps for the dedication of his father’s golden chair, as 
had been enacted, he threatened to send ‘him to prison 
if he did not give over soliciting the people. This made 
the young Cxsar apply himself to Cicero, and all thove 
that hated Antony; by them he was recommended to 
the senate, while he himself courted the people, and 
drew together the soldiers from their settlements, till 
Antony got alarmed, and gave him a meeting in the 
Capitol, where, after some worda, they came to an accom- 
modation. 

That night Antony had a very unlucky dream, fancy- 
ing that his right hand was thunderstruck. And, some 
few days after, he was informed that Casar was plotting 
to take his life. Cesar explained, but was not believed, 
so that the breach was now made as wide as ever; each 
of them hurried about all through Italy to engage, by 
great offers, the old soldiers that lay scattered in their 
settlements, and to be the first to secure the troops that 
still remained undischarged. 
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Oleero-waa at this time the man of greatest infledndd in 
Ronie.! He made use of ali his art to exaspertitdé’ pdopte 
bgainst Antony, and at length persuaded the senate tod 
clare him a public enemy, to send Cesar the rods asd txts 
aud other marks of honor usually given to preetors, ard 
to issue orders to Hirtius and Pansa, who were the cot 
suls, to drive Antony out of Italy. The armies engaged 
near Modena, and Cesar himself was prevent amd tdvk 
part in the battle. Antony was defeated, but both the 
vonsuls were Hain. Antony, in his flight, was overtaken 
by distresses of every kind, and the worst of all of them 
was famine. But it was his character in calamities to be 
better than ot any other time. Antony, in misfortuné, 
was most neutly a virtuous man. It is common enough 
for people, when they fall into great disasters, to discetn 
what is right, and what they ought to do; but there are 
but few who in such extremities have the strength to 
obey their judgment, either in doing what it approves of 
avoiding what it condemns; and a good many are 90 
weak as to give way to their habits all the more, and are 
incapable of using their minds. Antony, on this occih 
sion, was » most wonderful example to his soldiers, He, 
who had just quitted so much luxury and sumptuous 
living, made no difficulty now of drinking foul water and 
feeding on wild fruits and roots. Nay, it is related they 
ate the very bark of trees, and, in passing over the Alpé, 
Hved upon creatures that no one before had ever been 
willing to touch. 

‘ Phe design was to join the army on the other side the 
Abs, commanded by Lepidus, who he imagined would 
stand his friend, he having done him many good offices 
with Car. On coming up and encamping nekr at 
Had, finding he had no sort of encouragement offered 
him, he resolved to push his fortune and venture ali. Hia 
hair was long and disordered, nor had he shaved hia beard 
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aince his defeat; in this guise, and with a dark colored 
cloak flung over him, he came into the trenchds of Leyi- 
dus, and began to address the army. Some were moved 
at his habit, others at his words, o that Lepidus, not lik- 
ing it, ordered the trumpets to sound, that he might be 
heard no longer. This mised in the soldiers yet a greater 
pity, so that they resolved to confer secretly with him, 
and dressed Lelius and Clodius in women’s clothes, and 
gent them to see him. They advised him without delay 
to attack Lepidus’s trenches, assuring him that a strong 
party would receive him, and, if he wished it, would kill 
Lepidus, Antony, however, had no wish for this, but 
next morning marched his army to pass over the river 
that parted the two campa Ile was himself the first 
man that stepped in, and, as he went through towards the 
other bank, he saw Lepidus’s soldiers in great numbers 
reaching out their hands to help him, and beating down 
the works to make him way. Being entered into the 
camp, and finding himself absolute master, he neverthe- 
less treated Lepidus with the greatest civility, and gave 
him the title of Father, when he spoke to him, and, 
though he had every thing at his own command, he left 
him the honor of being called the general. This fair 
usage brought over to him Munatius Plancus, who was 
not far off with a considerable force, Thus in great 
strength he repassed the Alps, leading with him into 
Italy seventeen legions and ten thousand horse, besides 
six legions which he left in garrison under the command 
of Varius, one of his familiar friends and boon eom- 
panions, whom they used to call by the nickname of Coty. 
Jon* 

Cesar, perceiving that Cicero’s wishes were for liberty, 
had ceased to pay any further regard to him, and waa 
‘a * From Cole a cup, nae: 
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pow employing the mediation of his friends to dame 1018 
goed understanding with Antony. They both met 
together with Lepidus in a small island, where thé cox 
ference lasted three days, The empire was son dater 
mained of, it being divided amongst them aa if it had 
been their paternal inheritance. That which gave them 
all the trouble was to agree who should be put to death, 
each of them desiring to destroy his enemies and to save 
his friends, But, in the end, animosity to those they 
hated carried the day against respect for relations and 
affection for friends; and Casar sacrificed Cicero to 
Amtony, Antony gave up his uncle Lucius Cesar, and 
Lepidus received permission to murder his brother Paulus, 
or, as others say, yielded his brother to them. I do not 
believe ony thing ever took place more truly savage or 
barbarous than this composition, for, in this exchange of 
blood for blood, they were equally guilty of the lives 
they surrendered and of those they took; or, indeed, 
more guilty in the case of their friends, for whose deaths 
they had not even the justification of hatred. To com 
plete the reconciliation, the soldiery, coming about them, 
demanded that confirmation should be given to it by 
some alliance of marriage; Cosar should marry Clodia, 
the daughter of Fulvia, wife to Antony. This also being 
agreed to, three hundred persons were put to death by 
proscription. Antony gave orders to those that were to 
Kill. Cicero, to cut off his head and right hand, with which 
he had written his invectives against him; and, when they 
were brought before him, he regarded them joyfully, 
egtually bursting out more than once into langhter, and, 
when he had patisted, himself with the sight of them, 
apdered them to be hung up above the speaker's place in 
the forum, thinking thus to ingult the degd, while in fej 
he only gxposed his own wanton arroganes, and hig up- 
worthiness to hold the power that fortune had given him. 
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His uncle Luciva Caesar, being closely pursued, took 
refage with his sister, who, when the murderers had broken 
4arto her house and were pressing into her chamber, met 
them at the door, and, spreading out her hands, cried out 
several times, “You shall not kill Lucius Cesar till you 
firat despatch me, who gave your general his birth ;” and 
in this manner she succeeded in getting her brother out 
of the way, and saving his life. 

« This triumvirate was very hateful to the Romans, and 
Antony most of all bore the blame, because he was older 
than Cwsnr, and had greater authority then Lepidus, and 
withal he was no sooner settled in his affairs, but he 
retarned to his luxurious and dissolute way of living. Be 
sides the ill reputation he gained by his general behavior, it 
‘was some considerable disadvantage to him his living in the 
house of Pompey the Great, who had been as much admired 
for his temperance and his sober, citizen-like habits of life, as 
ever he was for having triumphed three times. They could 
not without anger see the doors of that house shut against 
magistrates, officers, and envoys, who were shamefully 
refosed admittance, while it was filled inside with players, 
jugglers, and drunken flatterers, upon whom were spent 
the greatest part of the wealth which violence and cruelty 
procured. For they did not limit themselves to the for. 
feiture of the estates of sach as were proscribed, defraud- 
ing the widows and families, nor were they contented with 
laying on every possible kind of tax and imposition ; but, 
hearing that several sums of money were, as well by 
strangers as citizens of Rome, deposited in the hands of 
the vestal virgins, they went and took the money away 
by force. When it was manifest that nothing would evéf 
be encagh for Antony, Cesar at lest called for a division 
ofproperty. The arm'y was also divided between the 
upon their march ittto Mackdonia to make war wi 
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Bratus and Cassius, Lepidus being left with the command 
of the city. 0g tye 
+: However, after they had crossed the sea and engaged’ 
in operations of war, encamping in front of the enemy,’ 
Antony opposite Cassius, and Cesar opposite Brutus, 
Geasar did nothing worth relating, and all the success and 
vietory were Antony's, In the first battle, Cassar was com- 
pletely routed by Brutus, his camp taken, he himself very 
narrowly escaping by flight. As he himself writes in his 
Memoirs, he retired before the battle, on account of a 
Gream which one of his friends had. But Antony, on the 
other hand, defeated Cassius; though some have written 
that he was not actually present in the engagement, and’ 
only joined afterwards in the pursuit, Cassius was killed, 
at his own entreaty and order, by one of his most trusted 
freedmen, Pindarus, not being aware of Brutus's victory. 
After a few days’ interval, they fought another batile, in 
which Brutus lost the day, and slew himself; and Cesar 
being sick, Antony had almost all the honor of the victory’ 
Standing over Brutus’s dead body, he uttered a few 
words of reproach upon him for the death of his brother 
Caius, who had been executed by Brutus’s order in Mace-+ 
donia in revenge of Cicero; but, saying presently that 
Hortensius was most to blame for it, he gave order for 
hia being alain upon his brother’s tomb, and, throwing hia 
awn scarlet mantle, which was of great value, upon the: 
body of Brutus, he gave charge to one of his own freed- 
men to take care of his funeral. This man, ss Antony 
came to understand, did not leave the mantle with the: 
corpse, but kept both it and a good part of the money: 
that should have been spent im the funeral for bimealf; far. 
whick he had him put to death & 
J But Cesar was conveyed to Rome, a0 one expecting: 
‘ini he would long survive. Antony, proposing to go itol 
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the: anstern, provinces to lay them under contribution, 
entered Greece with a large force. The promise had 
been made that every common soldier should receive for 
his pay five thousand drachmas; so it was likely there 
would be need of pretty severe taxing and levying to 
aire money. However, to the Greeks he showed at first 
veason and moderation enough ; he gratified his love of 
amusement by hearing the learned men dispute, by seeing 
the games, and undergoing initiation; and in judicial mat- 
ters he was equitable, taking pleasure in being styled a 
lover of Greece, but, above all, in being called @ lover of 
Athens, to which city he made very considerable presents, 
The people of Megare wished to let him know that they 
also had something to show him, and invited him to come 
and see their senate-house. So he went and examined it, 
and on their asking him how he liked it, told them it was 
“not very large, but extremely rnous.”” At the same 
time, he had a survey made of the temple of the Pythian 
Apollo, as if he had designed to repair it, and indeed he 
had declared to the senate his intention so to do. 
However, leaving Lucius Censorinus in Greece, he 
crossed over into Asia, and there laid his hands on the 
stores of accumulated wealth, while kings waited at his 
deor, and queens were rivalling one another, who should 
make him the greatest presents or appear most, charming 
in his eyes. ‘Thus, whilst Cesar in Rome was wearing out 
his strength amidst seditions and wars, Antony, with 
nothing to do amidst the enjoyments of peace, let his 
passions carry him easily back to the old course of life 
that was familiar to him. A set of harpers and pipers, 
Anaxenor and Xuthus, the dancing-man Metrodorus, and 
a whole Bacchiec rout of the like Asiatic exhibitors, far 
autdoing in license and buffoonery the pests that had 
followed ont of Haly, came in and posseased the courts 
the thing was past patience, wealth of all kinds being 
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wasted on objects like these. The whole of Asis was lik 
the city in Sophocles, loaded, at one time, 


——— with incense in the air, 
Jubilant songs, and outeries of despair. 


‘When he made his entry into Ephesus, the women met 
him dressed up like Bacchantes, and the men and boyslike 
Satyrs and Fauna, and throughout the town nothing was 
to be seen but spears wreathed about with ivy, harps, 
flutes, and psaltries, while Antony in their songs waa 
Bacchus the Giver of Joy and the Gentle. And ap 
indeed he was to some, but to far more the Devourer 
and the Savage;* for he would deprive persons of 
worth and quality of their fortunes to gratify villains and 
flatterers, who would sometimes beg the estates of men 
yet living, protending they were dead, and, obtaining a 
grant, take possession, He gave his cook the house of 9 
Magnesian citizen, as a reward for a single highly success- 
fal supper, and, at last, when he was proceeding io lay a 
second whole tribute on Asin, Hybreas, speaking on be- 
half of the cities, took courage, and told him broadly, but 
aptly enough for Antony's taste, “If you can take two 
yearly tributes, you can doubtless give us a couple of 
suramers, and s double harvest time ;” and put it to him, 
in the plainest and boldest way, that Asia had raised two 
hundred thousand talents for his service: “If this has not 
been paid to you, ask your collectors for it; if it has, and 
jg all gone, we are ruined men” These words touched 
Antony to the quick, who was simply ignorant of meet 
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things thet were done in his name; not that he was so in- 
dolent, as he was prone to trust frankly in ali about him, 
For there was much simplicity in his character ;, he was 
slow to see his faults, but, when he did seo them, was ex- 
tremely repentant, and ready to ask pardon of those he 
had injured ; prodigal in his acts of reparation, and severe 
in his punishments, but his generosity was much more 
extravagant than his severity; his raillery was sharp and 
insulting, but the edge of it was taken off by bis readiness 
to submit to any kind of repartee; for he was as well 
contented to be rallied, as he was pleased to rally others. 
And this freedom of speech was, indeed, the cause of many 
of his disnsters, He never imngined that those who used 
#0 much liberty in their mirth would flatter or deceive 
him in business of consequence, not knowing how com- 
tnon it is with parasites to mix their flattery with bold- 
hess, as confectioners do their sweetmeats with something 
biting, to prevent the sense of satiety. Their freedoms 
and impertinences at table were designed expressly to 
give to their obsequiousness in council the air of being 
not complaisance, but conviction. 

Sach being his temper, the last and crowning mischief 
that could befall him came in the love of Cleopatra, to 
awaken and kindle to fury passions that aa yet lay still 
and dormant in his nature, and to stifle and finally corrupt 
any elements that yet made resistance in him, of goodness 
and a sound judgment. He fell into the snare thus. 
When making preparation for the Parthien war, he sent 
to command her to make her personal appearance in 
Cilicia, to answer an accusation, that she had given great 
assistance, in the late wars, to Cassius, Dellius, who was 
dint an this message, had no sooner seen her face, and 
vemarked her adroitnes and subtlety in speech, but he 
felt ‘comfinced that Antony would not so much as ae 
of giving any molestation to a woman like this; on the 
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gqntrary, she ,would be the first in favor with him, 9% 
he set himself at once to pay his cqurt to the Egyptian, 
and gave her his advice, “ to go,” in the Homeric style io 
Cilicia, “in her best attire,’ * and bade her fear nothing from 
Antony, the gentlest and kindest of soldiem. She had 
some faith in the words of Dellius, but more in her own, 
attractions, which, having formerly recommended her to 
Cosar and the young Cnsus Pompey, she did not doubt 
might prove yet more successful with Antony. Their 
acquaintance was with her when a girl, young, and igno- 
rant of the world, but she wns to meet Antony in the 
time of life when women’s beauty is most splendid, and 
their intellects are in full maturity+ She made great 
preparation for her journey, of money, gifts, and orna 
ments of value, such os so wealthy a kingdom might 
afford, but she brought with her her surest hopes in her 
own magic arts and cherms. 

She received several letters, both from Antony and from, 
his friends, to summon her, but she took no account of 
these orders; and at last, as if in mockery of them, she 
came sailing up the river Cydnus, in a barge with gilded 
stern and outapread sails of purple, while oars of silver beat} 
time to the music of flutes and fifesand harps. She herself 
lay all along, under a canopy of cloth of gold, dressed as 
Venus in a picture, and beautiful young boys, like painted 
Cupids, stood on each side to fan her. Her maids wera 
Greased like Sea Nymphs and Graces, some steering at the 
rudder, some working at the ropes, The perfumes dif 
fused themselves from the vessel to the shore, which waa 
covered. with multitudes, part following the galley = 
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the river off dither bank, part running out of the city to 
ade''the hight. ' The marketplace was quite emptied, 
aid Antony at last was left alone sitting upon the 
tiibtinel ; ‘while the word went through all the mul 
tivede, that Venus was come to feast with Bacchus, for the 
ébtamon’ good of Asia. On her arrival, Antony sent to 
invite her to supper. She thought it fitter he should 
dome to her; #0, willing to show his good-humor and 
dsurtesy, he complied, and went. He found the prepara- 
tions to receive him magnificent beyond expression, but 
sothing 40 admirable s the great number of lights; for 
dn a sudden there was let down altogether so great a 
namber of branches with lights in them #0 ingeniously 
disposed, some in squares, and some in circles, that the 
whole thing was a spectacle that has soldom been equalled 
for beauty. 

The next day, Antony invited her to supper, and was 
very desirous to outdo her as well in magnificence os 
oonttivance ; but he found he was altogether beaten in 
both, and was so well convinced of it, that he was himself 
the first to jest and mock at his poverty of wit, and 
His rustic awkwardness. She, perceiving that his rnillery’ 
was brdad and gross, and savored more of the soldier than’ 
tte courtier, rejoined in the seme taste, and fell into {t at 
daee, without any sort of reluctance or reserve. For her’ 
setanl beauty, it is said, was not in itself so remarkable 
tht none could be compared with her, or that no ond’ 
eduld see her without being struck by it, but the contact 
of Hier présence, if you lived with her, was trrebistible ; 
the attraction of ker person, joining with the chard 6f 
her conversation, and the character that attended all she 
ssid or'did, wag Something bewitching, Tt wes a pledsure 
slesMly'to hear the sound of her voice, with which, likes 
anvinstramont of many strings, ske could pass, from’ ong! 
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Tanguage to another; so that there were few of the bit 
Darian ‘nations that she answered by an interpreter! to 
smost of them she spoke herself, as to the Aithicpians, Trd- 
glodytes, Hebrews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, Parthians, and 
‘many others, whose language she had learnt; which was 
all the more sutprising, because most of the kings her 
predecessors scarcely gave themselves the trouble to 
acquire the Egyptian tongue, and several of them quite 
abandoned the Macedonian. 

Antony was so captivated by her, that, while Fulvia his 
wife maintained his quarrels in Rome against Casar by 
actual force of arms, and the Parthian troops, commanded. 
by Labienus (the king’s generals having made him 
commanderin-chief), were assembled in Mesopotamia, 
and ready to enter Syria, he could yet suffer himself to 
be carried away by her to Alexandria, there to keep holi- 
day, like a boy, in play and diversion, equandering and 
fooling away in enjoyments that most costly, as Antiphon 
says, of all valuables, time. They had a sort of company, 
to which they gave a particular name, calling it that of 
the Inimitable Livers. The members entertained one 
another daily in turn, with an extravagance of expendi- 
ture beyond measute or belief. Philotas, a physician of 
Amphissa, who was at that time a student of medicine in 
Alexandria, used to tell my grandfather Lamprias, that, 
having some acquaintance with one of the royal cooks, 
he was invited by him, being @ young man, to come and 
see the sumptuous preparations for supper. So he was 
taken into the kitchen, where he admired the prodigious 
variety of all things; but particularly, seeing eight wild 
boars roasting whole, says he, “Surely you have a great 
number of guests.” The cook laughed at his simplicity, 
und told him there were not above twelve to sup, but that 
every dish was to be served up just roasted to a turn, ahd 
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if any thing was but one minnte ill-timed, it was spoiled; 
« And,” said he,“ maybe Antony will sup just now, maybe 
not this hour, maybe he will cail for wie, or begin to 
talk, and will put it off. So that,’ he continued, “it is 
not one, but many suppers must be had in readinesa, as it 
is impossible to guess at his hour.” This was Philotas’s 
stury ; who related besides, that he afterwards came to 
be one of the medical attendants of Antony’s eldest. son 
by Fulvia, and used to be invited pretty often, among 
other companions, to his table, when he was not supping 
with his father. One day another physician had talked 
loudly, and given great disturbance to the company, 
whose mouth Philotas stopped with this sophistical syllo- 
gism: *In some states of fever the patient should take 
cold water; every one who hos a fever is in some state 
of fever; therefore in a fever cold water should always 
be taken.” The man was quite struck dumb, and An- 
tony’s son, very much pleased, laughed aloud, and said, 
“Philotas, I make you a present of all you see there,” 
pointing to a sideboard covered with plate. Philotas 
thanked him much, but was far enough from ever imagin- 
ing that a boy of his age could dispose of things of that 
valae. Soon after, however, the plate was all brought to 
him, and he was desired to sct his mark upon it; and 
when he put it away from him, and was afraid to accept 
the present, “ What ails the man?” snid he that brought 
it; “do you know that he who gives you this is Antony's 
son, who is free to give it, if it were all gold? but if you 
will be advised by me, I would counsel you to accept of 
the value in money from us; for there may be amongst 
the rest some antique or famous piece of workmanship, 
which Antony would be sorry to part with.” These anec- 
dotes my grandfather told us Philotas used frequently to 
relate. 

To return to Cleopatra ; Plato admits four aorta of flat- 
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tery,* but she had a thousand. Were Antony serious or 
disposed to mirth, she had at any moment some new de 
light or charm to mect his wishes; at every turn she was 
wpon him, and let him escape her neither by day nor by 
night. She played at dice with him, drank with him, 
hunted with him; and when he exercised in arms, she 
was there to sec. At night she would go rambling with 
him to disturh and torment people at their doors and 
windows, dressed like a servant-woman, for Antony also 
went in servaut’s disguise, and from these expeditions he 
often came home very scurvily answered, and sometimes 
even beaten severely, though most people guessed who 
it was, However, the Alexandrians in general liked it 
all well enough, and joined good humoredly and kindly 
in his frolic aud play, saying they were much obliged to 
Antony for acting his tragic parts at Rome, and keeping 
his comedy for them. It would be trifling without end 
to be particular in his follies, but his fishing must not be 
forgotten. Ie went out one day to angle with Cleopatra, 
and, being 40 wifortunate as to catch nothing in the pres- 
ence of his mistress, he gave secret orders to the fishermen 
to dive under water, and put fishes that had been already 
taken upon his hooks; and these he drew so fast that the 
Egyptian perceived it. But, feigning great admiration, 
she told everybody how dexterous Antony was, and in- 
vited them next day to come and see him again. So, 
when o number of them bad come on board the fishing 
boats, as soon ax he had let down his hook, one of her ser- 


*See the Gorgias, chapter 19. 
The four Flatteriea are the four 
Counterfeit Arts, which profess to 
do good to men’s bodies and souls, 
and in reality only gratify their 

leusores. The Icgi-lator’s place 

thus usurped by the sophiet, the 
false reasoner, in deliberative as- 
semblies that of the jadge by the 


thetorician or pleader; the medical 
adviser is supplanted by the par- 
veyor of luxuries; and the gym- 
natic teacher by the adorner of the 
person. The four gennme Arts are 
nomothetike, dicanike, tatrike, and 
gumnastike ; the four corresponding 
Flatteries are sophistile, rhetorike, 
opsepoiike, and komnotike. at 
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‘yants was beforehand with his divers, and fixed upon his 
hook a salted fish from Pontus. Antony, feeling his line 
give, drew up the prey, and when, as may be imagined, 
great laughter ensued, “ Leave,” said Cleopatra,“ the fish- 
ing-rod, general, to us poor sovereigns of Pharos and 
Canopus; your game is cities, provinces, and kingdoms.” 

Whilst he was thus diverting himself and engaged in 
this boys’ play, two despatches arrived ; one from Rome, 
that his brother Lucius and his wife Fulvia, after many 
quarrels among themselves, had joined in war against 
Cwsar, and, having lost all, had fied out of Italy; the 
other bringing little better news, that Labienus, at the 
head of the Parthians, was overrunning Asia, from 
Euphrates and Syria as far as Lydia and Tonia. So, 
searcely at last rousing himself from sleep, and shaking 
off the fumes of wine, he set out to attack the Parthians, 
and went as far as Phoenicia; but, upon the receipt of 
lamentable letters from Fulvia, turned his course with 
two hundred ships to Italy. And, in his way, receiving 
such of his friends as fled from Italy, he was given to 
understand that Fulvia was the sole cause of the war, @ 
woman of a restless spirit and very bold, and withal her 
hopes were that commotions in Italy would force Antony 
from Cleopatra. But it happened that Fulvis, as she was 
coming to meet her husband, fell sick by the way, and 
died at Sicyon, so that an accommodation was the more 
easily made. For when he reached Italy, and Coser 
showed no intention of laying any thing to his charge, and 
he on his part shifted the blame of every thing on Fulvia, 
those that were friends to them would not suffer that the 
time should be spent in looking narrowly into the plea, 
but made a reconciliation first, and then a partition of the 
empire between them, taking as their boundary the Ionian 
See, the eastern provinces falling to Antony, to Cmsar 
the western, and Africa being left to Lepidus And an 
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agreement was made, that every one in their turn, as they 
thought fit, should make their friends consuls, when they 
did not choose to take the offices themselves. 

These terms were well approved of, but yet it was 
thought some closer tie would be desirable ; and for this, 
fortune offered occasion. Cserar had an elder sister, not 
of the whole blood, for Attia was his mother’s name, hers 
Ancharia, This sister, Octavia,he was extremely attached 
to, as, indeed, she was, it is said, quite a wonder of a 
woman. Her husband, Caius Marcellus, had died not long 
before, and Antony was now a widower by the death of 
Falvia; for, though he did not disavow the passion he 
had for Cleopatra, yet he disowned any thing of marriage, 
Teason, a8 yot, upon this point, still maintaining the debate 
against the charms of the Egyptian. Everybody com 
curred in promoting this new alliance, fully expecting 
that with the beauty, honor, and prudence of Octavia, 
when her company should, as it was certain it would, have 
engaged his affections, all would be kept in the safe and 
happy course of friendship. So, both parties being agreed, 
they went to Rome to celebrate the nuptials, the senate 
dispensing with the law by which a widew was not perm 
mitted to marry till ten months after the death of her 
husband. 

Sextus Pompeius was in possession of Sicily, and with his 
ships, under the command of Menas, the pirate, and Mene- 
crates, so infested the Italian coast, that no vessels durs§ 
venture into those seas. Sextus had behaved with much 
humanity towards Antony, having received his mother 
when she fled with Fulvia, and it was therefore judged 
fit that he also should be received into the peace. They 
met near the promontory of Misenum, by the mole of the 
port, Pompey having his fleet at anchor close by, and 
Antony and Cxsor their troops drawn up all along the 
shore, There it was concluded that Sextus should quietly 
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epjoy the government of Sicily and Sardinia, he condi- 
tioning to scour the seas of all pirates, and to send so 
much corn every year to Rome. 

This agreed on, they invited one another to supper, and 
by lot it fell to Pompey’s turn to give the first entertain- 
ment, and Antony, asking where it was to be, “There,” 
said he, pointing to the admiral-galley, s ship of six banks 
of oars, “that is the only house that Pompey is heir to of 
his father’s.” * And this he said, reflecting upon Antony, 
who was then in possession of his father’s house. Having 
fixed the ship on her anchors, and formed a bridgeway 
from the promontory to conduct on board of her, he gave 
them a cordial welcome. And when they began to grow 
warm, and jests were passing freely on Antony and Cleo- 
patra’s loves, Menas, the pirate, whispered Pompey in the 
ear, “Shall I” said he, “cut the cables, and make you 
master not of Sicily only and Sardinia, but of the whole 
Romen empire?” Pompey, having considered a little 
while, returned him answer, “ Menas, this might have been 
done without acquainting me ; now we must rest content ; 
Ido not break my word.” And so, having been enter 
tained by the other two in their turns, he set sail for 
Sicily. 

After the treaty was completed, Antony despatched 
Yentidius into Asia, to check the advance of the Parthi- 
ama, while he, as a compliment to Cesar, accepted the 
@ffice of priest to the deceased Caesar. And in any state 
affhir and matter of consequence, they both behaved them: 
selves with much consideration and friendliness for each 
ether. But it annoyed Antony, that in all their amuse 
ments, on any trial of skill or fortune, Cesar should be 
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constantly victorious He had with him an Egyptian 
diviner, one of those who calculate nativities, who, either 
to make his court to Cleopatra, or that by the rules of his 
art he found it to be so, openly declared to him, that 
though the fortune that attended him was bright and 
glorious, yet it was overshadowed by Caesar's; and advised 
him to keep himself as far distant 8 he could from that 
young man; “for your Genius,” said he, “dreads his; 
when absent from him yours is proud and brave, but in 
his presence unmanly and dejected ;” and incidents that 
occurred appeared to show that the Egyptian spoke truth. 
For whenever they cast lots for any playful purpose, or 
threw dice, Antony was still the loser; and repeatedly, 
when they fought game-cocks or quails, Cesar’s had the 
victory. This gave Antony a secret displeasure, and made 
him put the more confidence in the skill of his Egyptian. 
So, leaving the management of his home affairs to Crosar, 
he left ltaly, and took Octavia, who had lately borne him 
a daughter, along with him into Greece. 

Here, whilst he wintered in Athens, he received the 
first news of Ventidius’s successes over the Parthians, of 
his having defeated them in a battle, having slain Labi- 
enus and Pharnapates, the best general their king, Hyr 
rodes, possessed. For the celebrating of which he made 
public feast through Greece, and for the prizes which were 
contested at Athens he himself acted as steward, and, leay- 
ing at home the ensigns that are carried before the gen- 
ral, he made his public appearance in a gown and white 
shbes, with the steward’s wands marching before ; and he 
performed his duty in taking the combatants by the neck, 
+ part them, when they had fought enough. 

When the time came for him to set out for the war, hd 
took a garland from the sacred olive, and, in obedience to 
sotae oracle, he filled a vessel with the water of the Cle- 
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-psydra,* to carry along with him. In this interval, Pacorua, 
the Parthian king’s som, who was marching into Syria 
with a large army, was met by Ventidius, who gave him 
battle in the country of Cyrrhestica, slew a large number 
of his men, and Pacorus among the first. This victory 
“was one of the most renowned achievements of the Romans, 
and fully avenged their defeats under Crassus, the Par- 
thians being obliged, after the loss of three battles succes- 
sively, to keep themselves within the bounds of Media 
and Mesopotamia. Ventidivs was not willing to push his 
good fortune further, for fear of raising some jealousy in 
Antony, but, turning his arms against those that had 
quitted the Roman interest, he reduced them to their 
former obedience. Among the rest, he besieged Anti- 
ochus, king of Commagene, in the city of Samosata, who 
made an offer of a thousand talents for his pardon, and a 
promise of submission to Antony’s commands. But Ven- 
tidius told him that he must send to Antohy, who was 
already on his march, and had sent word to Ventidius to 
make no terms with Antiochus, wishing that at any rate 
this one exploit might be ascribed to him, and that people 
might not think that all his successes were won by his 
lieutenants. The siege, however, was long protracted; 
for when those within found their offers refused, they 
defended themselves stoutly, till, at last, Antony, finding 
he was doing nothing, in shame and regret for having 
refused the first offer, was glad to make an accommoda- 
tion with Antiochus for three hundred talents. And, 
having given some orders for the affairs of Syris, he 
returned to Athens; and, paying Ventidius the honors 
he well deserved, dismissed him to receive his triumph. 
He is the only man that has ever yet triumphed for vic- 
- * The Clepsydra was s sacred side of the Acropolis, near the cave 
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tories obtained over the Parthians; he was ‘of’ obseurs. 
pirth, but, by means of*Antony’s friendship, obtained -axy 
opportanity of showing his capacity, and domg great 
things; and his making such glorious use of it gave new 
credit to the current observation about Cesar and Antov 
ny, that they were more fortunate in what they did by! 
their lieutenants than in their own persons. For Soasits, 
also, had great success, and Canidius, whom he left in 
Armenio, defeated the people there, and also the kings of 
the Albanians and Iberians, and marched victorious as fay 
as Caucasus, by which means the fame of Antony’s arms 
had become great among the barbarous nations, 

He, however, once more, upon some unfavorable stories, 
taking offence against Cesar, set sail with three hundred 
ships for Italy, and, being refused admittance to the port 
of Brondusium, made for Tarentum. There his wife Oo. 
tavia, who came from Greece with him, obtained leave to 
visit her brother, she being then great with child, having 
already borne her husband a second daughter; and ad 
she was on her way, she met Cesar, with his two friends 
Agrippa and Mmcenas, and, taking these two aside, with 
great entreaties and Jamentations she told them, that of 
the most fortunate woman upon earth, she was in danger 
of becoming the most unhappy; for as yet every one’s 
eyes were fixed upon her as the wife and sister of the two 
great commanders, but, if rash counsels should prevail, 
and war ensue, “I shall be miserable,” said she, “without 
redress ; for on what side soever victory falls, I shall be 
pure to be a loser.” Ceasar was overcome by these en 
treaties, and advanced in a peaceable temper to Tarentum, 
where those that were present beheld a most stately spec- 
teale ; a vast army drawn up by the shore, and as great, 
a fleet in the harbor, all without the occurrence of any: 
act of hostility ; nothing but the salutations of friends, in? 
other expressions of joy and kindness, passing fom_one 
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armament to the other. Antony first entertained Cisax, 
this alao being & concession on Czsar’s part to his sister; 
and when at length an agreement was made between 
them, that Cesar should give Antony two of his legions 
to serve him in the Parthian war, and that Antony should 
in return leave with him a hundred armed galleys, Octavia 
farther obtained of her husband, besides this, twenty light 
ships for her brother, and of her brother, a thousand foot 
for her husband. So, having parted good friends, Coosar 
went immediately to make war with Pompey to conquer 
Sicily. And Antony, leaving in Cesar’s charge his wife 
and children, and his children by his former wife Fulvia, 
set sail for Asia. 

But the mischief that thus long had lain still, the passion 
for Cleopatra, which better thoughts had seemed to have 
lulled and charmed into oblivion, upon his approach to 
Syria, gathered strength again, and broke out into a flame. 
And, in fine, like Plato’s restive and rebellious horse of the 
human soul,* flinging off all good and wholesome counsel, 
and breaking fairly loose, he sends Fonteius Capito to 
bring Cleopatra into Syria. To whom at her arrival he 
made no small or trifling present, Phoenicia, CoeleSyria, 
Cyprus, great part of Cilicia, that side of Judwa which 
produces balm, that part of Arabia where the Nabathsans 
extend to the outer sea; profuse gifts, which much dis 
Pleased the Romans. For, although he had invested sey- 
eral private persons in great governments and kingdoms, 
and bereaved many kings of theirs, as Antigonus of Judsa, 
whose head he caused to be struck off (the first example 


*The soul of man has in it a can control. Do what the driver 
driver and two horses, the one within us will,our better horse may 
etrong and willing, quick to obey, be seduced at times from his duty, 
aod eager for applaase and for hon- his avi) yoke-fellow may obtain tha 
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of that punishment being inflicted on 2 king), yet nothing 
stung the Romans like the shame of these honors paid t 
Cleopatra. Their dissatisfaction was augmented also by 
his acknowledging oa his own the twin children he had 
by her, giving them the name of Alexander and Cleo 
patra, and adding, as their surnames, the titles of Sua and 
Moon. But he, who knew how to put a good color on 
the moat dishonest action, would say, that the greatness 
of the Roman empire consisted more in giving than in 
taking kingdoms, and that the way to carry noble blood 
through the world was by begetting in every place a 
new line and series of kings; his own ancestor had thus 
been born of Hercules; Hercules had not limited his 
hopes of progeny to a single womb, nor feared any law 
like Solon’s, or any audit of procreation, but had freely 
let nature take her will in the foundation and first com- 
mencement of many families. 

After Phraates had killed his father Hyrodes, and taken 
possession of his kingdom, many of the Parthians left their 
country; among the rest, Monmses, a man of great dis 
tinction and authority, sought refuge with Antony, who, 
looking on his case as similar to that of Themistocles, and 
likening his own opulence and magnanimity to those of 
the former Persian kings, gave him three cities, Larissa, Are- 
thusa, and Hierapolis, which was formerly called Bambyce. 
But when the king of Parthia soon recalled him, giving him 
his ‘word and honor for his safety, Antony was not unwil- 
ling to give him leave to return, hoping thereby to surprise 
Phraates, who would believe that peace would continue; 
for he only made the demand of him, that he should send 
back the Roman ensigns which were taken when Crassus 
‘was elain, and the prisoners that remained yet alive. Thid 
done, he sent Cleopatra into Egypt,and marched through 
Arabia and.Armenia ; and, when his forces came together, 
and were joined by those of his confederate kings (of' 
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whom there were very many, and the most considerable, 
Artovasdes, king of Armenia, who came at the head of 
six thousand horse and seven thousand foot), he made a 
enteral muster. There appeared sixty thousand Roman 
foot, ten thousand horse, Spaniards and Gauls, whe counted 
as Romans; and, of other nations, horse and foot, thirty 
thousand. And these great preparations, that put the 
Indians beyond Bactria into alarm, and made all Asia 
ahake, were all, we are told, rendered useless to him be- 
cause of Cleopatra. For, in order to pass the winter with 
her, the war was pushed on before its due time; and all 
he did was done without perfect consideration, as by a 
man who had no proper control over his faculties, who, 
under the effects of some drug or magic, was still looking 
back elsewhere, and whose object was much more to 
hasten his return than to conquer his enemies. 

For, first of all, when he should have taken up his 
winter-quarters in Armenia, to refresh his men,,who were 
tixed with long marches, having come at least eight thou- 
sand furlongs, and then have taken the advantage in 
the beginning of the spring to invade Media, before the 
Parthians were out of winter-quarters, he had not patience 
to expect his time, but marched into the province of 
Atropatene, leaving Armenia on the left hand, and laid 
waste all that country. Secondly, his haste was so great, 
that he left behind the engines absolutely required for 
any siege, which ‘followed the camp in three hundred 
wagons, and, among the rest, a ram eighty feet long; none 
of which was it possible, if lost or damaged, to repair or 
to make the like, as the provinces of the upper Asia 
produce no trees long or hard enough for such usea 
Nevertheless, he left them all behind, as n mere impedi- 
ment to his speed, in the charge of a detachment under 
4be command of Statianus, the wagon-officer. He himself. 
lsid siege to Phraata, a principal city of the king of 
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Modia, wherein were that king’s wife and children. Ami 
when’ actual need proved the greatness of his error in 
leaving the siege train behind him, he had nothing for it 
bat to come up and raise a mound against the walls, with 
infinite labor and great loss of time. Meantime Phraates, 
coming down with a large army, and hearing that the 
wagons were left behind with the battering engines, sent 
a strong party of horse, by which Statianus was surprised, 
he himself ond ten thousand of his men slain, the 
engines all broken in pieces, many taken prisoners, and, 
among the rest, king Polemon. 

This great miscarriage in the opening the campaign 
much discouraged Antony’s army, and Artavasdea, king 
of Armenia, deciding that the Roman prospects were bad, 
withdrew with all his forces from the camp, although he 
had been the chief promoter of the war. The Parthians, 
encouraged by their success, came up to the Romans at 
the siege, and gave them many affronts; upon which 
Antony, fearing that the despondency and alarm of his 
soldiers would only grow worse if he let them lie idle, 
taking all the horse, ten legions, and three pretorian 
cohorta of heavy infantry, resolved to go out and forage, 
designing by this means to draw the enemy with more 
advantage to a battle. To effect this, he marched a day's 
journey from his camp, and, finding the Parthians hover. 
ing about, in readiness to attack him while he was in 
motion, he gave orders for the signal of battle to be hung 
out in the encampment, but, at the same time, pulled 
down the tents, as if he meant not to fight, but to lead 
his men home again; and so he proceeded to lead them 
peat the enemy, who were drawn up in a halfmoon, his 
orders being that the horse should charge as soon as the 
Tegions were come up near enough to second them. The 
Parthians, standing still while the Romans marched hy 
them, were in great admiration of their army, and of the 
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exact discipline it observed, rank after rank passing on at 
equal distances in perfect order and silence, their pikes 
all ready in their hands, But when the signal was given, 
amd the horse turned short upon the Parthians, and with 
loud cries charged them, they bravely received them, 
though they were at once too near for bowshot; but 
the legions, coming up with loud shouts and rattling of 
their arms, so frightened their horses and indeed the men 
themselver, that they kept their ground no longer. An- 
tony pressed them hard, in groat hopes that this viotory 
should put an end to the war; the foot had them in pur 
suit for fifty furlongs, and the horse for thrice that dis- 
tance, and yet, the advantage summed up, they had but 
thirty prisoners, and there were but fourscore slain. So 
that they were all filled with dejection and discourage- 
ment, to consider, that when they were victorious, their 
advantage was so emall, and that when they were beaten, 
they lost so grest 2 number of men as they had done 
when the carriages were taken. 

The next day, having put the baggage in order, they 
marched back to the camp before Phraata, in the way 
meeting with some scattering troops of the enemy, and, 
as they marched further, with greater parties, at length 
with the body of the enemy's army, fresh and in good 
order, who defied them to battle, and charged them on 
every side, and it ‘was not without great difficulty’ that 
they reached the camp. There Antony, finding that his 
men had in a panic deserted the defence of the mound, 
upon a sally of the Medes, resolved to proceed against 
them by decimation, as it is called, which is done by di- 
viding the soldiers into tens, and, out of every ten, putting 
one fo death, as it happens by lot. The rest he gave 
orders should have, instead of wheat, their rations of corn 
in barley. 

7 ia war wah how pectin (grievous to both partion acl 
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the prospect of its contmuance yet more fearful to An 
tony, in respect that he was threatened with famine ; for 
he could no longer forage without wounds and slaughter, 
‘And Phraates, on the other side, was full of apprehension 
that, if the Romans were to persist in carrying on the 
siege, the autumnal equinox being past and the air 
alreaily closing in for cold, he should be deserted by his 
soldiexs, who would suffer any thing rather than wintering 
in open fick, ‘To prevent which, he had recourse to the 
following deceit: he gave order to those of his men who 
had made most acquaintance among the Roman soldiers, 
not to pursue 100 close when they met them foraging, but 
to suffer them to carry off some provision ; moreover, that 
they should praise their valor, and declare that it was not 
without just reason that their king looked upon the 
Romans as the bravest men in the world. This done, 
upon further opportunity they rode nearer in, and, draw. 
ing up their horses by the men, began to revile Antony 
for his obstinacy 5 that whereas Phraates desired nothing 
more than peace, and an occasion to show how ready he 
was to sive the lives of so wmmy brave soldiers. he, on the 
contrary, pve no opening to any friendly offers, but sat 
awaiting the arrival of the two fiercest and worst cne- 
mies, winter and famine, from whom it would be hard for 
them to make their excape, even with all the good-will of 
the Parthians to help them. Antony, having these reports 
from many hands, began to indulge the hope; neverthe- 
Jew, he would not send any mesage to the Parthian till 
he had put the question to these friendly talkers, whether 
what they said wax suid by order of their king. Receiv- 
ing answer that it was, together with new encouragement 
to believe them, he sent some of his friends to demand 
once more the standards and prisoners, lest, if he should 
ask nothing, he might be supposed to be too thankful to 
have leave to retreat in quiet. The Parthian king made 
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auswer, that as for the standards and prisoncrs, he need 
not trouble himself; but if he thought fit to retreat, he 
might do it when he pleased, in peace and safety. Some 
few days, therefore, being spent in collecting the baggage, 
he set out upon his march. On which occasion, though 
there was no man of his time like him for addressing a 
multitude, or for carrying soldiers with him by the force 
of words, out of shame and sadness he could not find in 
his heart to speak himself, but employed Domitius no- 
barbus. And some of the soldiers resented it, as an un- 
dervaluing of them ; but the greater number saw the true 
cause, and pitied it, and thought it rather a reason why 
“they on their side should treat their general with more 
respect and obedience than onlinary. 

Antony had resolved to return by the same way he 
came, which was througli a level country clear of all trees ; 
but a certain Mardian came to him (one that was very 
conversunt with the manners of the Parthians, and whose 
fidelity to the Romany had been tried at tlie battle where 
the machines were lost), and advised him to keep the 
mountains cloxe on his right hand, and not to expose his 
men, heavily armed, in a broad, open, riding country, to 
the attacks of a numerous army of light-horse and arch- 
ers; that Phraates with fair promises had persuaded him 
from the siege on purpose that he might with more ease 
cut him off in his retreat ; but, if «» he pleased, he would 
conduct him by a nearer route, on which moreover he 
should find the necessaries for his army in greater abun- 
dance, Antony upon this began to consider what was 
best to be done ; he was unwilling to seem to have any 
mistrust of the Parthians after their treaty ; but, holding 
it to be really best to march his army the shorter and 
more inhabited way, he demanded of the Mardian some 
assurance of his faith, who offered himeelf to be hound 
until the army came safe inte Armenia, Two days hé 
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conducted the army bound, and, on the third, when An- 
tony had given up all thought of the enemy, and was 
marching at his case in no very good order, the Mardian, 
pereciving the bank of a river broken down, and the 
water let out and overflowing the road hy which they 
were to pasy saw at ance that this was the handiwork of 
the Parthians, done out of mischief, and to hinder their 
march; 50 he advised Antony to be upon his guard, for 
that the enemy was nigh at hand. And no sooner had 
he begun to put hiv men in order, disposing the slingers 
and durt-men in convenient intervals for sallying out, but 
the Parthins came pouring in on all sides, fully expecting 
do encompass thei, and throw the whole anny into dis- 
order. They were at once attacked by the light troops, 
whom they galled a good deal with their arrows; but, 
being themselves ax warmly entertained with the slings 
and darts, and many wounded, they made their retreat. 
Soon after, rallying up afresh, they were beat back by a 
battalion of Gallie horse, and appeared no more that day. 

iy their manner of attack Antony sceing what to do, 
not only placed the slings and darts as a rear guard, but 
also lined both flanks with them, and so marched in a 
square battle, giving order to the horse to charge and 
bent off the enemy, but not to follow them far as they 
retired, So that the Parthians, not doing more mischief 
for the four ensuing days than they received, began to 
abate in their zeal, and, complaining that the winter season 
wax much advanced, pressed for returning home. 

But.on the filth day, Flavius Gallus,a brave and active 
officer, who hed a considerable command in the army, came 
to Antony, desiring of him some lightinfantry out of 
the rear, and some horse out of the front, with which he 
would undertake to do some considerable service. Which 
when he had obtained, he beat the enemy back, not with- 
drawing, as was usual, at the same time, and retreating 
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upon the mass of the heavy infantry, but maintaining his 
own ground, and engaging boldly. The officers who com- 
manded in the rear, perceiving how far he was getting 
from the body of the army, sent to warn him back, but he 
took no notice of them. It is said that Titius the queestor 
snatched the standards and turned them round, upbraid- 
ing Gallus with thus leading so many brave men to de- 
struction. But when he on the other side reviled him 
again, and commanded the men that were about him to 
stand firm, Titius made his retreat, and Gallus, charging 
the enemies in the front, was encompassed by a party 
that fell upon his rear, which at lengih perceiving, he sent 
a messenger to demand succor. But the commanders of 
the heavy infantry, Canidius amongst others, a particular 
favorite of Antony's, seem here to have commitied a great 
oversight. For, instead of faeing about with the whole 
body, they sent small parties, and, when they were de 
feated, they still sent out sinall parties, so that by their 
bad management the rout would have spread through the 
whole army, if Antony himself had not marched from the 
van at the head of the third legion, and, passing this 
through among the fugitives, fuced the enemies, and hin- 
dered them from any further pursuit. 

In this engagement were killed three thousand, five 
thousand were carried back to the camp wounded, amongst 
the rest Gallus, shot through the body with four arrows, 
of which wounds he died. Antony went from tent to 
tent to visit and comfort the rest of them, and was not 
able to see his men without tears and a passion of grief. 
They, however, seized his hand with joyful faces, bidding 
him go and see to himself and not be concerned about them, 
calling him their emperor and their general, and saying 
that if he did well they were safe. For in short, never 
in all these times can history make mention of a general 
at the head of a more splendid army; whether you con- 
- 17* 
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sider strength and youth, or patience and sufferance in 
labors and fatigues; but as fur the obedience and affec- 
tionate respect they bere their general, and the unani- 
mow feeling amongst snall nnd great alike, offices and 
common soldiers, to prefer hix good opinion of them to 
their very lives and being, in thix part of military excel 
lence it was not posible that they could have been sue- 
pamed by the very Romans of old. For this devotion, as 
Thave said before, there were many reasons, as the no 
bility of his fawily, his eloquence, his frank and open 
manners, his liberal and magnificent habits, bis familiarity 
in talking with everybody, aud, at this time particularly, 
his kindness in assisting and pitying the sick, joining in all 
their pains and furnishing them with all things nceessary, 
eo that the sick and wounded were even more eager to 
rerve than those that were whole and strony. 
Nevertheless, this last victory had xo encouraged the 
enemy, that, instead of their former impatience and 
weariness, they began soon to feel contempt for the Ro- 
mans, Moying all night near the camp, in expectation of 
plundering their tents and baggage, which they concluded 
they must ahandon; and in the morning new forces ar- 
rived in large masses, so that their munber was grown to 
De not less, it is xnid, than forty thowand horse ; and the 
king lind vent the very guards that attended upon his 
own person, as to a sure and unquestioned victory. For 
he himself wax never present in any fight. Antony, de- 
signing to harangue tho soldiers called fur a mourning 
habit. that he might move them the more, but was dis- 
suaded by his friends; so he came forward in the gen- 
eral’s scarlet cloak, and addressed them, praising those 
that had gained the victory, and reproaching those that 
had fled, the former answering him with promizes of suo- 
ecea, and the latter excusing themselves, and telling him 
they were ready to undergo decimation, or any other 
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punishment he should please to infict upon them, only 
entreating that he would forget and not discompose him- 
self with their faults. At which he lifted up his hands to 
heaven, and prayed the gods. that if to balance the great 
favors he had received of them any judgment lay in 
store, they would pour it upon his head alone, and grant 
his sokliers victory. 

The next day they took better order for their march, 
and the Parthians, who thought they were marching 
rather to plunder than to fight, were much {aken aback, 
when they came up and were received with a shower of 
mixsiles, to find the enemy not disheartened, but fresh 
and resohite. So that they themselves began to lose 
cowage. But at the descent of a hill where the Romans 
were obliged to pax, they got together, and let tly their 
arrows upon them as they moved slowly down. But the 
full-armed infantry. facing round, recvived the light troops 
within; and those in the first rank knelt on one knee, 
holding their shields before them, the next rank holding 
theirs over the first, and so aguin others over these, much 
like the tiling of a house, or the rows of seats in a theatre, 
the whole affording sure defence against arrows, which 
glance upon them without doing any hann. The Par- 
thians, secing the Romans down upon their knees, could 
not imagine but that it must proceed from weariness; 90 
that they laid down their bows, and, taking their spears, 
made a fierce’ onset, when the Romans, with a great 
cry, leapt upon their fect, striking hand to hand with 
their javelins, slew the foremost, and put the rest to flight. 
After this rate it was every day, and the trouble they 
gave made the marches short ; in addition to which famine 
began to be felt in the camp, for they could get but little 
corn, and that which they got they were forced to fight 
for; and, besides this, they were in want of implements to 
grind it and make bread. For they had left almost all 
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behind, the baggage horses being dead or otherwise eu» 
ployed in carrying the sick and wounded, Provision was 
#0 scarce in the army thet an Attic quart of wheat sold 
for fifty drachmas, and barley loaves for their weight id 
silver. And when they tried vegetables and rooty they 
found such as ure commonly eaten very scarce, so that 
they were constrained to venture upon any they could 
get, and, among others, they chanced upon an herb that 
was mortal, first taking away all sense and understanding. 
He that had caten of it remembered nothing in the world, 
and employed himself only in moving great stones from 
one place to another, which he did with as much earnest- 
ness and industry as if it had been a business of the 
greatest consequence, Through all the camp there was 
nothing {o he seen hut men grubbing upon the ground at 
sonex, which they carried from place to place. But in 
the end they threw up bile and died, ax wine, moreover, 
which wax the one antidote, failed, When Antony saw 
them die so fast, und the Parthian still in pursuit, he was 
heard to exclaim several times over, ¢ O, the Ten Thou 
sand!” av if in admiration of the retreat of the Greeks 
with Xenophon, who, when they had a longer journey to 
make from Babylonia, and a more powerful enemy to 
deal with, nevertheless came home safe. 

The Parthians, finding that they could not divide the 
Roman anny,nor break the order of their battle, and that 
withal they had been so often worsted, once more began 
to treat the foragers with professions of humanity; they 
came up to them with their bows unbended, telling them 
that they were going home to their houses; that this was 
the end of their retalintion, and that only some Median 
troops would follow for two or three days, not with any 
design to annoy them, but for the defence of some of the 
villages farther on. And, saying this, they saluted them 
and embraced them with a great show of friendship. This 
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made the Romans full of confidence again, and Antony, 
on hearing of it, was more disposed to take the road 
through the level country, being told that no water was 
to be hoped for on that through the mountaina But 
while he was preparing thus to do, Mithridates came into 
the camp, a cousin to Monzses, of whom we related that 
he sought refuge with the Romans, aud received in gift 
from Antony the three citie. Upon his arrival, he desired 
somebody might be brought to him that could speak 
Syriac or Parthian. One Alexander, of Antioch, a friend 
of Antony's, was brought to him, to whom the stranger, 
giving his name, and mentioning Monwses us the person 
who desired to do the kindness, put the question, did he 
see that high range of hills, pointing at some disiance. 
Be told him, yes. “It is there,” said he, * the whole Par 
thian army lie in wait for your pasage; for the great 
plains come immediately up to them, and they expect 
that, confiding in their promixes, you will leave the way 
of the mountains, and take the level route. It is true 
that in passing over the mountains you will suffer the 
want of water, and the fatigue to which you have become 
familiar, but if you pass through the plains, Antony’ must 
expect the fortune of Crassux.” 

This said, he departed. Antony, in alarm, calling his 
friends in council, sent for the Mardian guide, who was of 
the same opinion. Ife told them that, with or without 
enemies, the want of any certain track in the plain, and 
the likelihood of their losing their way, were quite objec 
tion enough; the other route was rough and without 
water, but then it was but for a day. Antony, therefore, 
changing his mind, marched away upon this road that 
night, commanding that every one should carry water 
mufficient for his own use; but most of them being unpro- 
wided with yessels, they made shift with their helmets, and 
some with skina As soon as they started, the news of it 
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was carricd to the Parthians, who followed them, contrary 
to their custom, through the night, and at sunrise attacked 
the rear, which was tired with marching and want of 
sleep, and not in condition to make any considerable de: 
fence. For they had got through two hundred and forty 
furlongs that night, and at the end of such a march to 
find the enemy at their heels, put them out of heart 
Besides, having to fight for every step of the way in- 
eronsed their distress from thirst. Those that were in the 
van came up to a river, the water of which was extremely 
cool and clear, but brackish and medicinal, and, on being 
drunk, produced immediate paix in the bowels and o 
renewed thirst. Of this the Mardian had forewarned 
them, but they could not forbear, and, beating back those 
that oppoxed then, they drank of it. Antony ran 
from one place fo another, hegging they would have a 
little patience, that not far off there was a river of whole- 
some water, and that ihe rest of the way was so diffieult 
for the horse, that the enemy could pursue them no fur 
ther; and, saying this. he ordered to sound a retreat to 
call thoxe back that were engaged, and commanded the 
tents should he sot up, that the soldiers might at any 
rate refresh themselves in the shade. 

But the tents were scarce well put up, and the Parthi- 
ans beginning, according to their custom, to withdraw, 
when Mithridates came again to them, and informed 
Alexander, with whom he had before spoken, that he 
‘would do well to advise Antony to stay where he was no 
longer than needs he muat, that, after having refreshed 
his troops, he should endeavor with all diligence to gain 
the next river, that the Parthians would not croas it, but 
80 far they were resolved to follow them. Alexander 
made his report to Antony, who ordered o quantity of 
gold plate to be carried to Mithridates, who, taking as 
much as he could well hide under his clothes, went his 
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way. And, upon this advice, Antony, while it was yet 
day, broke up his camp, and the whole army marched 
forward without receiving any molestation from the Par- 
thions, though that night by their own doing was in 
effect the most wrotched and terrible that they pussed. 
For some of the men began to kill and plunder those 
whom they suspected to have any moncy, ransacked the 
baggage, and seized the money there. In the end, they 
laid hands on Antony’s own equipage, and broke all his 
rich tables and cups, dividing the fragments amongst them. 
Antony, hearing «uch a noise and such a stirring to and 
fro all through the army, the belief prevailing that the 
enemy had routed and cut off # portion of the troops, 
called for one of his freedmen, then serving as ove of his 
guards, Rhamnus by name, and made him take an oath 
that, whenever he should give him orders, he would run 
his sword through his body and cut off his head, that he 
might not fall alive into the hands of the Parthians, nor, 
when dead, be recognized as the general. While he was 
in this consternation, and all his friends about him in 
tears, the Mardian came up, and gave them all new life, 
He convinced them, by the coolness und humidity of the 
air, which they could feel in breathing it, that the river 
which he had spoken of was now not far off, and the cul- 
enlation of the time that had heen required to reach it 
eame, he said, to the xune result, for the night was almost 
spent. And, at ihe same time, others came with infor 
mation that all the confusion in the camp proceeded only 
from their own violence and robbery among themselves, 
To compose this tumult, and bring them again into some 
order after their distraction, he commanded the signal to 
be given for a halt. 

1 Day began to break, and quiet and regularity were just 
weappearing, when the Parthian arrowa began to fly 
essong the rear, and the light armed troops were ordered 
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out'to battle. And, being seconded by the heavy infawtry} 
who covered one another as before described with theit 
shiclds, they bravely received the enemy, who did not 
think convenient to advence any further, while the vail 
of the army, marching forward Icisurely in this mantier 
came in sight of the river, and Antony, drawing up the 
cavalry on the banks to confront the enemy, first 
over the sick and wounrled. And, by thin time, even thosé 
who were engaged with the enemy had opportunity 6 
rink ut their ease; for the Parthians, on seeing the river, 
unbent their hows, and told the Romans they might pasd 
over frecly, and made them great compliments in praise 
of their valor. Taving croxeed without molestation, they 
rested themselves awhile, and presently went forward, not 
giving perfect credit to the fair words of their enemies. 
Six days after this last battle. they arrived at the river 
Arnxes, which divides Media and Armenia, and seemed, 
both hy ita deeprers and the violence of the current, to 
be very dangerous to pas, A report, also, had crept int 
amongst them, that tle enemy war in ambush, ready to 
set upon them as soon ax they should be occupied with 
their pawage. But when they were got over on the 
other side, and found themselves in Armenia, just as if 
Iand was now sighted after.a storm at sea, they kissed the 
ground for joy, shedding tears and embracing each othér 
in their delight. But taking their jonrney through a land 
that abounded in all rorts of plenty, they ate, after theit 
long want, with that excess of every thing they met with! 
that they suffered from dropsies and dysenteries. ‘ 
Here Antony, making a review of his army, found that 
he had lost twenty thousand foot and four thousend horse, 
of which the better half perished, not by the enemy, but 
bydiseases. Their march was of twenty-seven days front 
Phrista, during which they had beaten the Parthiens +? 
eighteen battles, though with little effect or lasting result 
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peosuse of their being so unable to purave. By which it 
is manifest that it was Artavasdes who lost Antony the 
bemefit of the expedition, For had the sixteen thousand 
hhomemen whom he led away out of Media, armed in the 
same style as the Parthians and accustomed to their man- 
ner of fight, been there to follow the pursuit when the 
Romans put them to flight, it is impossible they could 
have rallied so often after their defeats, and reappeared 
again as they did to renew their attacka. For this reason, 
fhe whole army was yery carnest with Antony to march 
into Armenia to take revenge. But he, with more refleo- 
tion, forhore to notice the desertion, and continued all his 
former courtesies, feeling that the army was wenried out, 
and in want of all manner of necessaries, Afterwards, 
however, entering Armenia, with invitations and fair 
promises he prevailed upon Artavasdes to meet him, 
when he seized him, bound him, and carried him to Alex- 
andria, and there led him in a triumph; one ef the things 
which moat offended the Romana, who felt as if all the 
honors and solemn observances of their country were, for 
Gleopstra’s sake, handed over to the Egyptians, 

This, however, was at an after time. For the present, 
marching his urmy in great haste in the depth of winter 
through continual storms of snow, he lost eight thousand 
of his men, and came with much diminished numbers to a 
place called the White Village, between Sidon and Bery- 
tas, on the seacoast, where he waited for the arrival of 
Cleopatra. And, being impatient of the delay she made, 
he bethought hixoself of shortening the time in wine and 
drunkenness, and yet could not endure the tediousness of 
a menl, but would start from table and run to see if she 
‘were coming. Till at last she camte into port, and brought 
with her clothes end money for the soldiers. Though 
qome say thet Antony only received the clothee from het; 
ga distzibuted his own money in her name, 
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. A quarrel presently happened between the king of 
Media and Phraates of Parthia, beginning, it is said, about 
the division of the booty that was taken from the Ro- 
xnang, and creating great apprehension in the Median lest 
he should lose his kingdom. He sent, therefore, ambassa- 
dors to Antony, with offers of entering into a confederate 
war nguinst Phraates, And Antony, full of hopes at being 
thus asked, as a favor, to accept that one thing, hore and 
archers, the want of which had hindered his beating the 
Parthians before, began ut once to prepare for a return to 
Armenia, there to jom the Medes on the Araxes, and be 
gin the war afresh, But Octavia, in Rome, being desirous 
to wee Antony, mked Cosur's leave to go to him; which 
he gave her, not #0 much, suy mort authors, to gratify his 
aister, ay to obtain a fuir pretence to begin the war upon 
her dishonorable reception, She no sooner arrived at 
Athens, but by letters from Antony she was informed of 
his now expedition, and hix will that she should await him 
there, And, though she were much dixpleased, not being 
ignorant of the real reason of this usage, yet she wrote to 
him to know to what place he would be pleased she 
should send the things she hud brought with ber for his 
use ; for she hal brought clothes for his roldicrs, baggage, 
cattle, moncy, and presents for his frienda and officers, 
and two thousand choren svuldiers sumptuously armed, to 
form protorien cohorts, This message was brought from 
Octavia to Antony by Niger.one of his friends, who added 
to it the praises she deserved go well, Cleopatra, feding 
her rival already. as it were. at hand, was seized with fear, 
Jest if to ber noble life and her high alliance, she onc¢ 
gould add the charm of daily habit and affectionate inter 
course, she should become irresistible, and be his absolute 
mistress for ever. So she feigned to be dying for love of 
Antony, bringing her body down by slender diet; when 
he entered the room, she fixed her eyes upon him in a 
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vapture, and when he left, seemed to languish and half 
faint away. She took great pains that he should see her 
in tears, and, as soon as he noticed it, hastily dried them 
up and turned away, as if it were her wish that he ehould 
know nothing of it. All this was acting while he pre- 
pared for Media; and Cleopatrn’s creatures were not 
slow to forward the design, upbraiding Antony with 
his unfeeling, hord-hearied temper, thus letting a woman 
perish whose soul depended upon him and him alone. 
Octavia, it was true, was his wife, and had been married 
to him because it was found convenient for the affairs of 
her brother that it should he so, and she had the honor 
of the title ; hut Cleopatra, the sovercign queen of many 
nations, had been contented with the name of his mis 
tress, nor did she shun or despise the character whilst 
she might sce him, might live with him, and enjoy him; 
if she were bereaved of this, she would not survive the 
los. In fine, they so melted and unmanned him, that, 
fully believing she would die if he forsook her, he put off 
the war and returned to Alexandria, deferring his Median 
expedition until next summer, though news came of the 
Parthians being all in confusion with intestine disputes 
Nevertheless, he did some time after go into that country, 
and made an alliance with the king of Media, hy marriage 
of a son of his by Cleopatra to the king’s daughter, who 
was yet very young; and so returned, with his thoughts 
taken up about the civil war. 

When Octavia returned from Athens, Cocsar, who consid- 
ered she had been injuriourly treated, commanded her to 
live in a separate house; but she refused to lenve the 
house of her husband, and entreated him, unless he had 
already resolved, upon other motives, to make war with 
Antony, that he would on her account let it alone; it 
would be intolerable to have it said of the two greatest 
commanders in the world, that they had involved the 
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Roman people in a civil war, the one out of passion for, 
the other out of resentment about, a woman. And her 
behavior proved hor words to be sincere. She remained 
in Antony's house as if he were at home in it, and took 
the noblest and most generous care, not only of his chil- 
dren by her, but of those by Fulvia also. She received 
all the friends of Antony that came to Rome to seek 
office or upon any business, and did her utmost to prefer 
their requests to Casar; yet this her honorable deport- 
ment did but, without her meaning it, damage the repu- 
tation of Antony; the wrong he did to such a woman 
made him hated. Nor was the division he made among 
his sons at Alexandria less unpopular; it seemed a the 
atrical piece of insolence and contempt of his country. 
For, assembling the people in the exercise ground, and 
causing two golden thrones to be placed on a platform of 
silver, the one for him and the other for Cleopatra, and at 
their feet lower thrones for their children, he proclaimed 
Cleopatra queen of Egypt. Cyprus, Libya, and Cale. 
Syria, and with her conjointly Cesarion, the reputed son 
of the former Crsar, who left Cleopatra with child. Hig 
own sons by Cleopatra were to have the style of kings 
of kings; to Alexander he gave Armenia and Media, with 
Parthin, so soon as it should be overcome ; to Ptolemy, 
Phoonicia, Syria, and Cilicia. Alexander was brought out 
before the people in the Median costume, the tiara and 
uptight peak, and Ptolemy, in boots and mantle and 
Macedonian cap done about with the diadem ; for this 
was the habit of the successors of Alexander, as the other 
was of the Meiles and Armenians. And, as goon as they 
had saluted their parents, the one was received by a guard 
of Macodonians, the other by one of Armenians. Cleo- 
patra was then, os at other times when she appeared in 
public, dressed in the habit of the goddess Isis, and gave 
audience to the people under the name of the New Isia. 
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pv Coser, relating these things in the senate, and ofteh 
complaining to the people, excited men’s minds against 
yAntony. And Antony also sent messages of accuration 
against Coesar. The principal of his charges wore these : 
first, that he had not made any division with him of 
Sicily, which was lately taken from Pompey; secondly, 
that he had retained the ships he had lent him for the 
-war; thirdly, that after deposing Lepidus, their colleague, 
jhe had taken for himself the army, governments, and 
sovenues formerly appropriated to him; and, lastly, that 
he had parcelled out almost all Italy amongst his own 
soldiers, and left nothing for his. Caxar's answer was as 
follows: that he had put Lepidus out of government be- 
cause of his own misconduct ; that what he had got in 
war he would divide with Antony, s0 soon as Antony 
gave him a share of Armenia; that Antony’s soldiers had 
no claims in Italy, being in possession of Media and Par 
thia, the acquixitions which their brave actiozis under their 
general had added to the Roman empire. 

. Antony was in Armenia when this answer came to him, 
aad immediately sent Canidius with sixteen legions to- 
wards the sea; but he, in the company of Cleopatra, went 
to Ephesus, whither ships were coming in from all quax- 
ters to form the navy, consisting, vewels of burden in 
eluded, of eight hundred veselx, of which Cleopatra fun 
nished two hundred, together with twenty thousand 
talents, and provision for the whole anny during the war. 
Antony, on the advice of Domitius and some others, bade 
Cleopatra return into Egypt, there to expect the event of 
the war; but she, dreading some new recoticiliation by 
Pctavis’s means, prevailed with Canidius, by a large sum 
of money, to speak in her favor with Antony, pointing 
qpt. to him that it was not just that one that bore se 
gyeat a part in the charge of the war should be robbed 
of her share, of glory in the carrying it gn; nor would it 
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be politic to disoblige the Egyptians, who were'so dort 
siderable part of his naval forces; nor did he see -how 
‘ho was inferior in prudence to any one of the kings tha 
were serving with hin; she had long governed a great 
kingdom by herself alone, and Jong lived with him, and 
gained experience in public affairs Theso arguments 
(#0 the fate that destined all to Cwxar would have it), 
prevailed ; and when all their forces had met, they sailed 
together to Sumox, and held high festivities For, as it 
wos ordered that all kings, princes, and governors, all 
nations and cities within the limits of Syria, the Mmotid 
Loke, Armenia, and Illyria, showld bring or cause to be 
brought all munitions necexwry for war, 40 was it also 
proclaimed that all stage-players should make their ap- 
pearance at Samos; ro that, while pretty nearly the 
whole world was filled with groans and lamentations, this 
one island for some days resonnded with piping and harp- 
ing, theatres filling, and choruses playing. Every city 
sent an ox as its contribution to the sacrifice, aud the 
kings that accompanied Antony competed who should 
make the most magnificent feasts and the greatest pres 
ents; anid inen began to ask themeelves, what would be 
done to celebrate the victory, when they went to such an 
expenne of festivity at the opening of the war. 

This over, he gave Priene to his playert for a habita- 
tion,* and set sail for Athena, where fresh sports and play 
acting employed him, Cleopatra, jealous of the honors 
Octavia hod received at Athens (for Octavia was much 


' 
* It seems to have been usual testine troubles drove them thenge 
for the guild or company of per- to Ephesus; king Attalus gave 
formers in thie part of Asia (“ Ionia, them Myonnesa>: and afterwards 
$9 far as the Leitespont”), to have Lebedus, in Roman times, a h: 
‘Bclty of their own, a sort of head- abandoned town, “ Gabiis d 
‘quarters, whence they went out, atque Fidenis ricus” was only too 
“ppd mere ones # Fear they held a glad to reeeire them. See Strako, 
val of their own. Formerly, ay 29, *f 
louys Strabo, it had beeu Teos; in- wo 


‘Neloved by the Athenians), courted the favor of the 
gpeople with all sorts of attentions. The Athenians, in 
Yequital, having decreed her public honors, deputed sev 
eral of the citizens to wait upon her at her honse; 
isthongst whom went Antony as one, he being an Athe- 
nian citizen, and he it was that made the speech. He 
sent orders to Rome to have Octavia removed out of his 
house. She left it, we are told, accompanied by all his 
children, except the eldest by Fulvia, who waa then with 
‘his father, weeping and gricving that she must be looked 
upon as one of the causes of the war. But the Romans 
pitied, not so much her, as Antony himself, aud more 
particularly those who had seen Cleopatra, whom they 
gould report to have no way the advantage of Octavia 
either in youth or in beauty. 

The speed and extent of Antony's preparations alarmed 
Cossar, who feared he might be foreed to fight the dec 
sive battle that summer. For he wanted many necos- 
saries, and the people grudged very much to puy the 
taxes; freemen being called upon to pay 2 fourth part 
of their incomes, and freed slaves an eighth of their prop- 
erty, 0 that there were loud outcries against him, and 
disturbances throughout all Italy. And this is looked 
upon as one of the greatest of Antony’s oversights, that 
he did not then press the war. For he allowed time at 
once for Cassur to make his preparations, and for the com- 
motions to pass over. For while people were having 
their money called for, they were mutinous and violend; 
but, having paid it, they held their peace. Titius and 
Plancus, men of consular dignity and friends to Antony, 
having been ill used by Cleopatra, whom they had most 
Yesisted in her design of being present in the war, came 
cover to Cesar, and gave information of the contents of 
Aetony’s will, with which they were acquainted. It waa 
deposited in the hands of the vestal virgine, who refused 
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% deliver it up, and sent Casar word, if he pleased, He 
should come and seize it himself, which he did. And, 
reading it over to himself, he noted those places that 
were most for lis purpose, and, having summoned. thé 
senate, read them publicly. Many were scandalized af 
the procecding, thinking it out of reason and equity to 
gall a man to account for what was not to be until after 
his death. Casar specially pressed what Antony said in 
his wil! about his burial; for he had ordered that even 
if he died in the city of Rome, his body, after being cam 
ried in state through the forum, should be sent to Clee 
patre at Alexandria, Calvisius, a dependant of Czsar’s, 
urged other charges in connection with Cleopatra against 
Antony; that he had given ber the library of Pergamus, 
containing two hundred thousand distinct volumes; that 
at a great banquet, in the presence of many guests he 
had risen up and rubbed her feet, to fulfil some wager or 
promixe ; ihat he had suffered the Ephesians to salute her 
as their queen; that he had frequently at the public 
audience of kings and princes received amorous messages 
written in tablets made of onyx and erystal, and read 
them openly on the tribunal; that when Furnius, a man 
of great authority and eloquence among the Romana, was 
pleading, Cleopatra happening to pass by in her chair, 
Antony started up and left them in the middle of their 
cae, to follow at her side and attend her home. 
Calvixius, however, was looked upon as the inventor of 
most of these stories, Antony's friends went up and 
down the city to gain him credit, and sent one of them- 
selves, Geminius, to him, to beg him to take heed and not 
allow himself to be deprived by vote of his authority, and 
proclaimed a public enemy to the Roman state. But 
Geminius no sooner arrived in Greece but he was looked 
upon as one of Octavia’s spies; at their suppers he was 
made o continual butt for mockery, and was put to ait in. 
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the least honorable places; all which he bore very well, 
seeking only an occasion of speaking with Antony. So, 
at supper, being told to sey what business he came about, 
he answered he would keep the rest for a soberer hour, 
but one thing he had to say, whether full or fasting, that 
all would go well if Cleopatra would return to Egypt. 
And on Antony showing his anger at it, “You have done 
well, Geminius,” said Cleopatra, “to tell your secret with- 
out being put to the rack.” So Geminius, after a few 
days, took occasion to make his escape and go to Rome. 
Many more of Antony's friends were driven from him by 
the insolent usage they had from Cleopatra's flutterera, 
amongst whom were Marcus Silanus and Dellius the his- 
torian. And Dellius says he was afraid of his life, and 
that Glaucus, the physician, informed him of Cleopatra’s 
design against him. She was angry with him for having 
said that Antony's friends were served with sour wine, 
while at Rome Sarmeutus, Cmsar’s little page (his delicia, 
es the Romans call it), drank Falernian* 

As soon as Casar had completed his prepurationa, he 
had a decree made, declaring war on Cleopatra, and de- 
priving Antony of the authority which he had let a 
woman exercise in his place. Csexar added that he had 
drunk potions that had bereaved him of his senses, and 
that the generals they would have to fight with would be 
Mardion the eunuch, Pothinus, Iraa, Cleopatra's hair 
dressing girl, and Charmion, who were Antony's chief 
state-councillors. 

These prodigies are said to have announced the war. 


* Suetonius tells us that it was but he had no liking for dwarfs or 
one of the habitual amusements of deformed children, who were often 
Angustus to play and talk with kept by other great people joan, 
dhildren of this “kind, who were astheir playthings, so called, dali 

t out for him chiefly in Syria or delicie, much in the same sense 
and Manritania. They were epe- 2s the ird. of Catullus’s mia- 
cially selected for their smalipess; tress, “ Passer, deliciw mee pueile. 
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Pisnurum, where Antony had settled a' colony, on the 
Adriatic sea, was swallowed up by an earthquake; sweat 
yan from one of the marble statues of Antony at Alba 
for many days together, and, though frequently wiped of, 
did nut stop. When he himself was in the city of Patra, 
the temple of Herculex was struck by lightning, and, at 
Athens, the figure of Bacchus was torn by e violent wind 
out of the Battle of the Giants, and leid flat upon the 
theatre ;* with both which deities Antony claimed con- 
nection, professing to be descended from Hercules, and 
from his imitating Bacchus in his way of living having 
received the name of Young Bacchus, The same whirl- 
wind at Athens also brought down, from amongst many 
others which were not disturbed, the colossal statues of 
Eumenes and Attalus, which were inscribed with Antony's 
name. And in Cleopatra's admiral-galley, which was 
called the Antoning a most inauspicious omen occurred. 
Some awallows hed built in the stern of the galley, but 
other swallows came, beat the first away, and destroyed 
their nests . 

When the armaments guthered for the war, Antony 
had no les than five hundred ships of war, including 
numerous galleys of eight and ten banks of oars, as richly 
ormmunented as if they were meant for a triumph. He 
had a hundred thousand foot and twelve thousand horse. 
He bud vassal kings attending, Bocchus of Libya, Tarconde- 
max of the Upper Cilicia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, Phila- 
delphus of Puphlagonia, Mithridates of Commagene, and 
Sadalas of Thrace; all these were with him in person, Out 
of Poutus Polemon sent him considerable forces, as did also 
Malebus from Arabia, Herod the Jew, and Amyntas, king 
of Lycaonia und Galatia; also the Median king sent some 


‘ # "The Baitle of the Giants with just above the Dionysiac theatre im 
the Gods was a piece of sculpture the aide of the rock underneath. 
in the south wall of the Acropolis, . 
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4yqops to join him ‘Csesar had two’ hundred and fifty 
galleys of war, eighty thousand foct, and horse about 
equal to the enemy. Antony’s empire extended from 
Euphrates and Armenia to the Ionian sea and the Illyri- 
guns; Cesar’s, from Dlyria to the westward ocean, and 
from the ocean all along the Tuscan and Sicilian sea. Of 
Africa, Cesar had all the coast opposite to Haly, Gaul, 
and Spain, a3 far ns the Pillara of Hercules, and Antony 
the provinces from Cyrene to Ethiopia. 

, But 50 wholly wax he now the mere appendage to the 
person of Cleopatra, that, although he was much superior 
to the enemy in [and-forces, yet, out of complaizance to 
his mistress, he wished the victory to be gnined by sea, 
and that, too, when he could not but see how, for want of 
sailors, his captains, all through unhappy Grecce, were 
pressing every description of men, common travellers and 
ass-drivers, harvest laborers and boys, and for all thia the 
vexsels had not their complemenis, but remained, most of 
them, ill-manned and badly rowed. Cssar, on the other 
side, had ships that were built not for size or show, 
but for service, not pompous galleys, but light, swift, and 
perfectly manned ; and from his headquarters at Taren- 
tum and Brundusium he sent messages to Antony not to 
protract the war, but come out with his forces; he would 
give him secure roadsteads and ports for his fleet, and, for 
his land ermy to disembark and pitch their camp, he 
would leave him as much ground in Italy, inland from the 
sea,as a horse could traverse in a single course. Antony, 
on the other side, with the like bold language, challenged 
him to a single combat, though he were much the older; 
and, that being refused, proposed to meet him in the 
Pharsalian fielda, where Caer and Ponipey had fought 
before. But whilst Antony lay with his fleet near Actimp, 
where now stands Nicopolis, Cesar seized his oppor- 
tunity, and crossed the Ionian sea, securing himeelf at a” 
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place in Epirus called the Ladle* And when those about 
Antony were much distarbed, their land-forces being a 
good way off, “Indeed,” said Cleopatra, in mockery, “ we 
may well be frightencd if Cuyvar has got hold of the 
Ladle !” 

On the morrow, Antony, sceing the enemy sailing up, 
and fearing Jest his rhips might be tuken for want of the 
eoldiers to go on board of them, armed ail the rowers, and 
made a show upon the decks of being in readiness to 
fight; the oars were mounted as if waiting to be put in 
motion, and the vessels themselves drawn up to face the 
enemy on cithor side of the channel of Actium, as though 
they were properly manned, and ready for an engagement. 
And Covsar, deceived by this stratagem, retired. He was 
also thought to have shown considerable skill in cutting 
off the water from the enemy hy some lines of trenches 
and forts, water not being plentifid anywhere else, nor 
very good. And again, his conduct to Domitius was 
generous, much against the will of Cleopatra, For 
when he had made his escape in a little hoat to Cavsar, 
having then a fever upon him, although Antony could 
not but resent it highly, yet he sent after him his whole 
equipage, with his friends and servants; and Domitius, 
av if he would give a testimony to the world how 
repentant he had become on his desertion and treachery 
being thus manifest, died soon after. Among the kings, 
also, Amyntas and Deiotarus went over to Cresar. And 
the fleet was 90 unfortunate in every thing that was 
undertaken, and so umready on every occasion, that 
Aatony was driven again to put his confidence in the 
Tand-forces. Canidius, too, who commanded the legions, 
when he saw how things stood, changed his opinion, and 
now was of advice that Cleopatra should be sent back, 
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ead that, retiring into Thrace'or Macedonia, the quarrel 
should be decided in « land fight. For Dicomes, also, ths 
king of the Gets, promised to come and join him with a 
gteat army, and it would not be any kind of disparage 
ment to him to yield the sea to Cesar, who, in the Sicilian 
wars, had had such long practice in ship-fighting ; on the 
contrary, it would be simply ridiculous for Antony, whe 
‘was by land the most experienced commander living, to 
make no use of his well-disciplined ond numerous infantry, 
scattering and wasting his forces by parcelling them out 
in the ships, But for all this, Cleopatra prevailed thet a 
eearfight should determine all, having already an eye'to 
flight, and ordering all her affairs, not s0 as to assist in 
gaining a victory, but to escape with the greatest safety 
from the first commencement of a defeat. 

There were two long walls, extending from the camp 
to the station of the ships, between which Antony used 
to pass to and fro without suspecting any danger. But 
Peoesar, upon the suggestion of a servant that it would not 
be difficult to surprise him, laid an ambush, which, rising 
up somewhat too hastily, seized the man that came just 
before him, he himself escaping narrowly by flight. 

When it was resolved to stand to a fight at sea, they 
eet fire to all the Egyptian ships except sixty; and of 
these the best and largest, from ten banks down to three, 
hhe manned with twenty thousand full-armed men, and 
fwo thousand archers. Here it is related that a foot exp- 
ain, one that had fought often under Antony, and had 
his body all mangled with wounds, exclaimed, “0, my 
general, what have our wounds and ewords done to die 
please you, that you should give your confidence to rotten 
timbers? Let Egyptians and Phosnicians contend at sea, 
give us the land, where we know well how to die upom 
the spot or gain the victory.” To which he answered 
nothing, but, by his look and motion of his hand seeming 
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to bid him be of good cenrage, passed forwards, having 
already, it would seem, no very sure hopes, since when 
the masters proposed Icaving the pails behind them, he 
commanded they should be put aboard, “ For we mypat 
not,” said he, “Iet one enemy escape.” 

That day and the three following the sea was 2 rough 
they could not enguge. But on the fifth there was 
calm, and they fought; Antony commanding with Publi- 
cola the right, and Covlius the Jeft squadron, Marcus Octa- 
viua and Marcus Insteius the centre. Cosar gave the 
charge of the left to Agrippa, commanding in pervon on 
the right. As for the Jand-foreex, Canidius was general 
for Antony, Taurus for Cesar; both armies remaining 
Arawn up in order ulong the shore. Antony in a small 
boat went from one ship to another, encouraging his 
soldiers, and bidding them stand firm, and fight as steadily 
on their Jarge shipsas if they were on land. The masters 
he orderad that they should receive the enemy lying still ag 
if they were at anchor, and maintain the entranee of the 
port, which was a narrow and difficult passage. Of Cresar 
they relute, that. leaving his tent and going round, while 
it was yet dark, to visit the ships, he met a man driving 
an asy and asked him his name, He answered him that 
his own naa was ~ Fortunate, and my ass,” says he, “is 
enlled Conqueror.” * And afterwards, when he disposed the 
beaks of the xhips in that place in token of his victory, 
the statue of this man and his ass in bronze were placed 
amongst them. After examining the rest of his fleet, he 
went in a boat to the right wing, and looked with much 
gdmiration at the eneny lying perfectly still in the straita, 
ig,.all appearance as if they hed been at anchor, For 
gome considerable length of time he actually thought they, 
Here £0, and kept his own ships at rest, at, a distance.of 


* Entychus the name of the man, and Nicgn that of the asa, 
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about eight forlongs from them. But about noon « 
‘breeze sprang up from the sea, and Antony’s men, weary 
of expecting the enemy so long; and trusting to their 
Jarge tall vessels, as if they had been invincible, began to 
advance the left squadron. Cesar was overjoyed to see 
them move, and ordered his own right squadron to retire, 
that he might entice them out to sen as far as he could, 
his design being to sail round and round, and so with his 
light and well-manned galleys to attack these huge ves- 
sels, which their size and their want of men made slow to 
move and difficult to manage. 

When they engaged, there was no charging or striking 
of one ship hy another, becauxe Antony’s. by reason of 
their great bulk, were incapable of the rapidity required 
to make the stroke effectual, and, on the other side, 
Ceesar’s durst not charge head to head on Antony’s, which 
were all armed with solid masses and spikes of brass ; nor 
did they like even to run in on their sides, which were 80 
strongly built with great squared pieces of timber, fastened 
together with iron bolts, that their vessels’ beaks would 
easily have been shattered upon them. So that the en- 
gagement resembled a land fight, or, to speak yet more 
properly, the attack and defence of a fortified place; for 
there were always three or four vessels of Cxsar’s about 
one of Antony’s, pressing them with rpears, javelina, poles, 
and several inventions of fire, which they flung among 
them, Antony’s men using catapults also, to pour down 
missiles from wooden towers. Agrippa drawing out the 
squadron under his command to outflank the enemy, 
Publicola was obliged to observe his motions, and gradu- 
ally to break off from the middle squedron, where some 
confusion end alarm ensued, while Arruntius* engaged 
them. But the fortune of the day was still undecided, 


* Arruntius commanded in Cesar’s centre. 
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and'the battle equal, when on s sudden Cleopatre’s sixty 
ships were seen hoisting sail end making out to sex in 
full flight, right through the ships that were engaged. 
Por they were placed behind the great ships, which, iz 
breaking through, they put into disorder. The enemy 
‘wns astonished to sec them sailing off with a fair wind 
towards Peloponnesus, Here it was that Antony showed 
to all the world that he was no longer actuated by the 
thouglits and motives of a commander or a man, or indeed 
by hia own judgment at all, and whet was once said as a 
jest, that the soul of a lover lives in some one else’s body, 
he proved to be a serious trath. For, as if he had been 
born part of her,and must move with her wheresoever she 
went, as woon as he saw her ship sailing away, he aban- 
done all that were fighting and spending their lives for 
him, and put himeelf aboard a gulley of five ranks of 
oars, taking with him only Alexander of Syria and Scel- 
lias, to follow her that had so well begun his ruin and 
would hereniter accomplish it. 

She, perceiving him to follow, gave the signal to come 
aboard. So, as soon as he came up with them, he was 
taken into the ship. But without seeing her or letting 
himself be seen by her, he went forward by himself, and 
sat alone, without a word, in the ship's prow, covering his 
face with his two hands. In the meanwhile, some of 
Cessar’s light Liburnian ships, that were in pursuit, camé 
in sight. But on Antony’s commanding to face about, 
they all gave back except Eurycles the Laconian, who 
pressed on, shaking a lance from the deck, as if he meant 
to hurl it at him. Antony, standing at the prow, do- 
dianded of him, “Who is this that pursues Antony?” 
“JT am,” said he, “Eurycles, the aon of Lachares, armed 
‘With Ceear's fortune to revenge my father’s death.” 
Tachares' had -been condemned for a robbery, and: bd- 
Kieaded ‘by Antony’s orders, However, Barycles did nit 
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attack Antony, but ran with his fall foree upon the other 
admiral-galley (for there were two of them), and with the 
blow turned her round, and took both her and another 
ship, in which was a quantity of rich plate and furniture. 
So soon as Eurycles was gone, Antony returned to his 
posture, and sate silent, and thus he remained for three 
days, either in anger with Cleopatra, or wishing not to 
upbraid her, at the end of which they touched at Teena- 
tus. Here the women of their company succeeded first 
in bringing them to speak, and afterwards to cat and 
sleep together. And, by this time, several of the ships of 
burden and some of his friends began to come in to him 
from the rout, bringing news of his ficet's being quite 
destroyed, but that the land-forces, they thought, atill 
stood firm. So that he sent messengers to Canidius to 
march the army with all speed through Macedonia into 
Asia, And, designing himself to go from Tenarus into 
Africa, he gave one of the merchant ships, laden with a 
large sum of moncy, and versels of silver and gold of 
great value, belonging to the royal collections, to his 
friends, desiring them to share it amongst thom, and pro- 
vide for their own safety. They refusing his kindness 
with tears in their eyes, he comforted them with all the 
goodness and humanity imaginable, entreating them to 
leave him, and wrote letters in their behalf to Theophilus, 
his steward, at Corinth, that he would provide for their 
security, and keep them concealed till such time as they 
could make their peace with Cesar. This Theophilus was 
the father of Hipparchus, who had such interest with 
Antony, who was the first of all his freedmen that went 
over to Cesar, and who settled afterwards at Corinth 
In this posture were affairs with Antony. 

But at Actium, his fleet, after a long resistance te 
Ceosarand siffering the most damage froma heavy sep 
that ovt-in zight ahead, searcely, at four in the. afternoon, 
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gave up the contest, with the loss of not more than five 
fhousand men killed, but of three hundred ships taken, 
as Covsar himself hax recorded. Only few had known of 
Antony’s flight; and those who were told of it could not 
at first give any belief to so incredible a thing, as that a 
general who had nineteen entire legions and twelve 
thousand horse upon the seashore, could abandon ail and 
fly avay ; and he, above all, who had so often experienced 
both good aud evil fortune, and kad in a thousand wars 
and battles been inured to changes. His soldiers, how- 
ever, would not give up their desires and expectations, 
atill funcying he would appear from some part or other, 
and showed such a generous fidelity to his service, that, 
when they were thoroughly assured that he was fled in 
earnest, they kept {hemselves in a body seven days, mak- 
ing no account of the messages that Cosar sent to them. 
But ut last, seeing that Canidius himself, who commanded 
them, was fied from the camp hy night, and that all their 
ollicers had quite abandoned them, they gave way, and 
made their submission to the conqueror. After this, 
Conar wet sail for Athens, where he made a settlement 
with Greece, and distributed what remained of the pro- 
vision of corn that Antony had made for his army among 
the cities, which were iu a inixerable condition, despoiled 
of their money, their slaves, their horses, and beasts of 
aorviee. My great-grandfather Nicarchus used to relate, 
that the whole body of the people of our city were put 
in requisition to carry each one a certain measure of com 
upon their shoulders to the seaside near Anticyra, men 
standing by to quicken them with the lash. They had 
maade one journey of the kind, but when they had just 
measured out the corn and were putting it on their backs 
for @ second, news came of Antony’s defeat, and so saved 
Chserones, for all Antony's purveyors and soldiers fled 
upon the news, and left them to divide the corn among 
themselves. 
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When Antony came into Africa, he sent on Cleopatra 
from Paretonium into Egypt, and staid himself in the 
most entire solitude that he could desire, roaming and 
wandering about with only two friends, one a Greek, 
Aristocrates, a rhetorician, and the other a Roman, Lueil- 
ins, of whom we have elsewhere spoken, how, at Philippi, 
to give Brutus time to excape, he suffered himself to be 
taken by the pursuers, pretending he was Brutua An- 
tony gave him his life, and on this account he remained 
true and faithful to him to the last. 

But when also the officer who commanded for him in 
Africa, to whose care he had committed all his forces there, 
took them over to Caxar, he rexolved to kill: himself, but 
was hindered by his frienda. And coming to Alexandria, 
he found Cleopatra busied in a moxt bold and wonderful 
enterprise. Over the small space of land which divides 
the Red Sea from the sea near Egypt, which may be con- 
sidered also the boundary between Asia und Africa, and 
in the narrowest place is not much above three hundred 
furlongs across, over this neck of land Cleopatra had 
formed a project of dragging her ficet, and setting it 
afloat in the Arabian Gulf, thus with her soldiers and 
her treasure to secure herself a home on the other 
side, where she might live in peace, far away from 
war and slavery. But the first galleys which were 
earried over being burnt by the Arabians of Petra, and 
Antony not knowing but that the army before Actium 
still held together, she dexisted from her enterprive, and 
gave orders for the fortifying all the approaches to Egypt. 
But Antony, leaving the city and the conversation of his 
friends, built him a dwelling-place in the water, near 
Pharos, upon a little mole which he cast up in the sea, 
and there, secluding himself from the company of man- 
kind, said he desired nothing but to live the life of Timon; 
as, indeed, his case was the same, and the ingratitude and 
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injuries which he suffered from those he had esteemed his 
frientls, made him hate and mistrust all mankind, 

This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and lived such 
about the Peloponnesian war, as may be seen by the 
comedics of Aristophanes and Plato, in which he is ridi- 
cuted as the hater and enemy of mankind. He avoided 
and repelled the approaches of every one, but embraced 
with kisves und the greatest, show of affection Alcibiades, 
then in his hot youth, And when Apemantus was aston 
ished, und demanded the reason, he replied that he knew 
this young man would one day do infinite mischief 
to the Athenians, He never admitted any one into his 
company, except at times this Apemantus, who was of 
the same sort of temper, and was an imitator of his way 
of life. At the celebration of the festival of flagons* thess 
two kopt the fuast together, and Apemantus saying to 
him, “What a pleasant party, Timon!” “It would be,” 
he answered, “if you were away.” One day he got up in 
a full assembly on the rpeaker’s place, and when there was 
a dead silence and great wonder at so unusual a sight, he 
taid, * Ye men of Athens, I have a little plot of ground, and 
in it grows a fig-tree, on which many citizens have been 
pleased to hang themeclves; and now, having resolved 
to build in that place, I wished to announce it publicly, 
that any of you who may be desirous may go and hang 
yourselves before I cut it down.” He died and was buried 
at Halw, near the sea, where it so happened that, after 
his burial,a laudwlip took place on the point of the shore, 
aud the sea, flowing in, surrounded his tomb, and made it 
inaccessible to the foot of man. It bore this inscription :—~ 


‘ 


Here am I laid, my life of misery done. 
Ask not my name, I curse you every one. 
* «The Flagone,” or Choés, was fhe sihemons tn ® eres day 
the spoond day of the Anthesterian riviality, when em met i 


feast of Bacchus, and was observed pasties, and 
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And this epitaph was made by himself while yet 
alive; that which is more generally known is by Calli- 
qnachus: — 

‘Timon, the misanthrope, am I below. 

Go, and revile me, traveller, only go. 


Thus much of Timon, of whom much more might be 
seid. Canidius now came, bringing word in person of the 
loss of the army before Actium. Then he received news 
that Herod of Judma was gone over to Cwsar with some 
legions and cohorts, and that the other kings and princes 
were in like manner deserting him, and that, out of Egypt, 
nothing stood by him. All this, however, seemed not to 
disturb him, but, as if he were glad to put away all hope, 
that with it he might be rid of all care, and leaving his 
habitation by the sen, which he called the Timonewn, he 
was received by Cleopatra in the palace, and sect the 
whole city into a course of feasting, drinking, and pres- 
ents. The son of Cmsar and Cleopatra was registered 
among the youths, and Antyilus, his own son by Fulvia, 
received the gown without the purple border, given to 
those that are come of age; in honor of which the citi- 
wens of Alexandria did nothing but feast and revel for 
many days. They themselves broke up the Order of the 
Tnimitable Livers, and constituted another in its place, 
not inferior im splendor, luxury, and sumptuonity, calling 
it that of the Diers together* For all those that said 
they would die with Antony and Cleopatra gave in their 
names, for the present passing their time in all manner 
of pleasures and a regular succession of banqueta, But 
Cleopatra was busied in making a collection of all varie- 
ties of poisonons drugs, and, in order to see which of them 

Pit chee name well known on pothneskontes,and one of them had 


the stage. There were two, if not been translated into Latin by Plan- 
three, comedies, called the Syna- tna, 2s the Commorientes. 
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were the least painful in the operation, she had them 
tried upon prisoners condemned to die. But, finding that 
the quick poisons always worked with sharp paina, and 
that the less painful were slow, she next tried venomous 
animals, and watched with her own eyer whilst they were 
applied, one creature io the body of another. This was 
her daily practice, and she pretty well satisfied herself 
that nothing was comparable to the bite of the asp, which, 
without convulsion or groaning, brought on a heavy 
drowsiness and lethargy, with a gentle sweat on the face, 
the senses being stupefied by degrees; the patient, in 
appearance, heing sensible of no pain, but rather troubled 
to be disturbed or awakened, like those that are in a pro- 
found natural sleep. 

At the same time, they sent ambassadors to Caesar into 
Asia, Cleopatra usking for the kingdom of Egypt for her 
children,and Antony, that he might have leave to live as 
&@ private man in Kyypt, or, if that were thought too much, 
that he might retire to Athens. In lack of friends, so 
many having deserted, and others not being trusted, 
Euphronius, his son's tutor, was sent on this embassy, 
For Alexas of Laodicen, who, by the recommendation of 
Timagenes, became acquainted with Antony at Rome, and 
had been more powerful with him than any Greek, and 
was, of all the instruments which Cleopatra made use of 
to persunde Antony, the most violent, and the chief sub- 
verter of any good thoughts that, from time to time, might 
rise in his mind in Octavia's favor, had been sent before 
to dissunde Herod from desertion; but, betraying his 
master, stayed with him, and, confiding in Herod's interest, 
had the boldness to come into Cwear’s presence. Herod, 
however, was not able to help him, for he was immedi- 
ately put in chains, and sent into his own country, where, 
hy ‘Cases’s order, he was put to death. This reward of 
his treason Alexas received while Antony was yet alive.’ 
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 Orsar would mot listen to any proposals for Antony, 
but he made answer to Cleopatra, that there was no 
yeasonable favor which she might not expeot, if she put 
Antony to death, or expelled him from Egypt. He sont 
back with the ambassadors his own freedman Thyrsus, o 
wan of understanding, and not at all ill-quelified for con- 
veying the messages of a youthful general to a woman £0 
proud of her charms and possessed with the opinion of the 
power of her beauty. But by the long audiences he re- 
ceived from her, and the special honors which she paid 
hhn, Antony's jealousy began to be awakened; he bad 
him seized, whipped, and rent buck ; writing Cuser word 
that the man’s busy, impertinent ways had provoked 
him; in his cireumstances he could not be expected to 
be very patient: * But if it offend you,” be added, * you 
have got my freedman, Hipparchus, with you; haog him 
up and scourge him to make us even.” But Cleopatra, 
after thix, to clear herself, and to allay his jealousies, paid 
him all the attentions imaginable. When her own birth- 
day came, she kept it ox was suitable to their fallen 
fortunes; but his way observed with the utmost prodigality 
of splendor and magnificence, so that many of the gucsts 
este dowa in want, and went home wealthy men. Mean 
tue, continual letters came te Comur fro Agrippa, tell- 
ing him his presence was extremely required at Rome. 
And so theavar was deferred for a seasun. But, the. 
winter being over, he began his march; he himself by 
Syria, and his captains through Africa, Pelusinm being 
taken, there went a report as if it had beon delivered up 
to Caesar by Seleucus not without the consent of Cleo- 
patra; but she, to justify hervelf, guve up into Antony's 
bands the wife and chikiren of Seleucus to be put to 
death., Shg,had caused to be built, joining to the temple 
of jai, several tombs and monuments of wontlerful height,! 
and very remarkable for the workmanship ;-thither shei 
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removed her treasure, her gold, silver, emeralds, pearls, 
ebony, ivory, cinnamon, and, after all, a great quantity of 
torchwood and tow. Upon which Cesar began to fear 
lest she should, in a desperate fit, set all these riches on 
fire; and, therefore, while he was marching towards the 
city with his army, he omitted no occasion of giving her 
new assurances of his good intentions. He took up his 
position in the Hippodrome, where Antony made a fierce 
sally upon him, routed the horse, and beat them back 
into their trenches, and so returned with great satisfaction 
to the palace, where, meeting Cleopatra, armed as he was, 
he kissed her, and commended to her favor one of his 
men, who had most signalized himself in the fight, to 
whom she made a present of a brenstplate and helmet of 
gold; which he having received, went that very night 
and deserted to Cesar. 

After this, Antony sent a new challenge to Crear, to 
fight him hand to hand ; who mate him answer that he 
might find several other ways to end his life; and he, 
considering with himeelf that he could not die more hon 
orably than in battle, resolved to make an effort both by 
land and sen, At supper, it is said, he bade his servanta 
help him freely, and pour him out wine plentifully, since 
to-morrow, perhaps, they should not do the same, but he 
servania to a new master, whilst he should lie on the 
ground, o dead corpse, and nothing. His friends that 
wero about him wept to hear him talk so; which he per. 
eeiving, told them he would not lead them to a battle in 
which he expected rather an honorable death than either 
safety or victory. That night, it is related, about the 
middle of it, when the whole city was in a deep silence 
amd general eadvew, expecting the event of the next day, 
on a sudden was heard the sound of all sorts of instra- 
menta, and voices singing in tune, and the cry tf a crowd 
af people shouting and dancing, like a troop of bacchanals 
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on its way. This tumultuous procession seemed to take 
its course right through the middle of the city to the gate 
nearest the enemy ; here it became loudest, and suddenly 

out, People who reflected considered this to sig 
nify that Bacchus, the god whom Antony had always 
made it his study to copy and imitate, had now forsaken 
him. 

As soon as it was light, he marched his infantry out of 
the city, and posted them upon a rising ground, from 
whence he saw his flect make up to the enemy. There 
he stood in expectation of the event; but, as soon as the 
fleets came near to one another, his men saluted Cocaar’s 
with their oars; and, on their responding. the whole body 
of the ships, forming into a single fleet, rowed up direct 
to the city. Antony had no sooner ween this, but the 
horse deserted him, and went over to Ceerar; and his foot 
being defeated, he retired into the city, erying out that 
Cleopatra had betrayed him to the enemies he had made 
for her sake. She, being afraid lest in his fury and de- 
spair he might do her a mischief, fled to her monument, 
aud letting down the falling doors, which were strong 
with bars and bolts, she sent messengers who should tell 
Antony rhe was dead. He, believing it, cried out, “ Now, 
Antony, why delay longer? Fate has snatched away the 
only pretext for which you could say you desired yet to 
live.” Going into his chamber, and there loosening and 
opening his coat of armor, “I om not,” said he, “ troubled, 
Cleopatra, to be at present bereaved of you, for I shall 
soon be with you; but it distresses me that so great a 
general should be found of o tardier courage than a 
woman.” He had a faithful servant, whose name was 
Eros; he had engaged him formerly to kill him when he 
should think it necessary, and now he put him to his 
promise. Eros drew his sword, as designing to kill him, 
but, suddenly turning round, he slew himself And as he 
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fell dead at his feet, «It is well donc, Eros,” said Antony; 
“you show your master how to do what you had not the 
heart to do yourself;” and 50 he ran himself into the 
belly, and laid himself upon the couch, The wound, 
however, was not immediately mortal; and the flow of 
blood ceasing when he lay down, presently he came to 
himeelf, and entreated those that were about him to put 
him out of hiv pain; but they all fled out of the chamber, 
and left him crying out and struggling, until Diomede, 
Cleopatra's secretary, came to pim, having orders from 
her to bring him into the monument. 

When he understood she was alive, he eagerly gave 
order to the servants to take him up, and in their arms 
wan carried to the door of the building. Cleopatra would 
not open the door, but, looking from a sort of window, 
she let down 10pes and cords, to which Antony was 
fastened; and she and her two women, the only persons 
sho had allowed to enter the monument, drew him up. 
Those that were present say that nothing waa ever more 
gad than thir spectacle. to see Antony, covered all over 
with blood and just expiring, thus drawn up, still holding 
up his hands to her, and lifting up his body with the little 
force he had left. As, indeed, it was no easy task for the 
women; and Cleopatra, with all her force, clingistg to the 
rope, and straining with her head to the ground, with 
difficulty pulled him up, while those below encouraged 
her with their cries, and joined in all her effort and 
anxiety. When she had got him up, she laid him on the 
bed, icaring all her clothes, which she spread upon him; 
and, beating her breasts with her hands, lacerating hereelf, 
and disfiguring her own face with the blood from his 
wounds, she called him her lord, her husband, her em- 
peror, and seemed to hnve pretty nearly forgotten all her 
own evils, she was so intent upon his misfortunes. An- 
tony, stopping her lamentations as well as he could, called 
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for wine fo drink, either that he was thirsty, or that he 
imagined that it might put him the sooner out of pain. 
When he had dronk, he advised her to bring her own 
affairs, co far as might be honorably done, to a safe con- 
clusion, and that, among all the friends of Caesar, she 
should rely on Proculcius; that she should not pity him 
in this last turn of fate, but rather rejoice for him in 
remembrance of his past happiness, who had been of all 
men the most illustrious and powerful. and, in the end, 
had fallen not ignobly, a Roman by a Roman overcome. 

Just ax he breathed his last. Proculcius arrived from 
Ceasar; for when Antony gave himeelf his wound, and 
was cerried in to Cleopatra, one of his guards, Dereetoous, 
took up Antony's sword and hid it ; and, when he saw his 
opportunity, stole away to Cesar, and brought bim the 
first news of Antony’s death, and withal showed him the 
bloody sword. Coosar, upon this, retired into the inner 
part of his tent, and, giving some tears to the'death of one 
that had been nearly allied to him in marriage, his col- 
league in empire, and companion in so many wars and 
danger, he came out to his friends, and, bringing with 
him many letters, he read to them with how much reason 
and moderation he had always addressed himself to An- 
tony, and in return what overbearing and arrogant 
answers he received. Then he sent Proculeius to use his 
utmost endeavors to get Cleopatra alive into his power; 
for he was afraid of losing a great treasure, and, besides, 
she would be no small addition to the glory of his tri- 
umph. She, however, was careful not to put herself in 
Proculeius’s power; but from within her monument, he 
standing on the outside of a door, on the level of the 
ground, which was strongly barred, but so that they 
might well enough hear one another's voice, she held 3 
conference with him; she demanding that her kingdom, 
might be given to her children, and he bidding her be of 
good courage, and trust Cesar for every thing. 
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Having token particular notice of the place, he re- 
turned to Casar, and Gallus was sent to parley with her 
the second time; who, being come to the door, on pur. 
pose prolonged the conference, while Proculeius fixed his 
scaling-ladders in the window through which the women 
had pulled up Antony. And so entering, with two men 
to follow him, he went straight down to the door where 
Cleopatra was discoursing with Gallus One of the two 
women who were shut up in the monument with her 
cried out, “ Miserable Cleopatra, you are taken prisoner !” 
Upon which she turned quick, and, looking at Proculeius, 
drew out her dagger, which she had with bes, to stab herself. 
But Proculcius ran up quickly, and, seizing her with both 
his hands, “ For shame,” suid he, “ Cleopatra; you wrong 
yourself and Cwxar much, who would rob him of so fiir 
an oceasion of showing his clemency, and would make 
the world believe the most gentle of commanders to be a 
faithless and implacable enemy.” And so, taking the 
dagger out of her hand, hy also shook her dress to see if 
there were any poison hid in it. After this, Caesar sent 
Epuphroditus, oue of his freedmen, with orders to treat 
her with all the gentleness aud civility possible, but to 
take the strictest precautions to keep her alive. 

In the meanwhile, Car made his cutry into Alex- 
andria, with Areius the philosopher at his side, holding 
him by the hand and talking with him; desiring that all 
his fellow-citizenx should see what honor was paid to him, 
and should look up to him accordingly from the very 
first moment. Then, entering the exercise-ground, he 
mounted a platform erected for the purpose, and fiom 
thence commanded the citizens (who, in great fear and 
consternation, fell prostrate at his feet) to stand up, and 
told them, that he freely acquitted the people of all 
blame, first, for the sake of Alexander, who built their 
city ; then, for the city’s sake iteelf, which was so large 
and beautiful; and, thirdly, to gratify his friend Areius 
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Such great honor did Areius receive from Covsar; and by 
hin intercession many lives were saved, amongst the rest 
that of Philostratus, a man, of all the professors of logic 
that ever were, the most ready in extempore speaking, 
but quite destitute of any right to call himself one of the 
philosophers of the Academy. Cscsar, out of disgust at 
his character, refused all attention to his entreaties. So, 
growing a long, white beard, and dressing himeclf in black, 
he followed behind Areius, shouting out the verse, 


The wise, if they are wire, will save the wise. 


Which Cesar hearing. gave him his pardon, to prevent 
rather any odium that might attach to Areius, than any 
harm that Philostratus might suffer. 

Of Antony’s children, Antyllus, his son by Fulvia, being 
betrayed by his tutor, Theodorus, wax put to death; and 
while the soldiers were cutting off his head, his tutor con- 
trived to steal a precious jewel which he wore about his 
neck, and put it into his pocket, and afterwards denied 
the fact, but was convicted and crucified. Cleopatra’s 
children, with their attendants, had a guard set on them, 
and were treated yery honorably. Cavsarion, who was 
reputed to be the son of Cesar the Dictator, was sent by 
his mother, with « great sum of noney, through ASthiopia, 
to pass into India; hut his tutor, a man named Rhodon, 
about as honest is Theodorus, persuaded him to turn back, 
for that Curar designed to make him king. Cmsar consult 
ing what was best to be done with him, Arcius, we are told, 
mh Too many Caesars ore not well.® 
So, afterwards, when Cleopatra was dead, he was killed. 


* A parody on Homer's famous words, 
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Many kings and great commanders made petition to 
Caesar for the body of Antony, to give him his foneral 
rites; but he would not take away his corpse from Cleo- 
patra, by whose hands he was buried with royal splendor 
and magnificence, it being granted to her to employ what 
she pleased on his funeral. In this extremity of grief and 
sorrow, and having inflamed and ulcerated her breasts 
with beating them, she fell into a high fever, and was 
very glad of the occasion, hoping, under this pretext, to 
abstain from food, and so to die in quict without inter- 
ference. She had her own physician, Olympus, to whom 
she told the truth, and asked his advice and help to put 
an end to herself, as Olympus himself has told ua, in a 
narrative which he wrote of these events, But Coosar, 
suspecting her purpose, took to menacing language about 
her children, and excited her fears for them, before which 
engines her purpose shouk and gave way, so that she suf 
fered those about her to give her what meat or medicine 
they pleased. 

Some few days after, Caesar himself came to make her 
a visit and comfort her. She lay then upon her pailet- 
bed in undress, and, on his entering in, sprang up from 
off her bed, having nothing on but the one garment next 
her body, and flung herself at his feet, her hair and face 
looking wild and disfigured, her voice quivering, and her 
eyes xunk in her head. The marks of the blows she had 
given herself were visible about her bosom, and altogether 
her whole perron seemed no less afflicted than her soul. 
But, for all this, her old charm, and the boldness of her 
youthful beauty had not wholly left her, and, in spite of 
her present condition, still sparkled from within, and let 
itself appear in all the movements of her countenance, 
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Ceesar, desiring her to repose herself, sat down by her ; 
and, on this opportunity, she said something to justify her 
actions, attributing what she had done to the necessity 
she was under, and to her fear of Antony; and when 
Cassar, on each point. made his objections, and she found 
herself confuted, she broke off at once into language of 
entreaty and deprecation, as if she desired nothing more 
than to prolong her life. And at last, having by her a 
list of her treasure, she gave it into his hands; and when 
Seleucus, one of her stewards, who was by, pointed out 
that various articles were omitted, and charged her with 
secreting them, she flew up and canght him by the hair, 
and struck him several blows on the free. Cavsar smiling 
and withholding her.*Js it not very hard, Covsay,” said 
she, “when you do me the honor to visit me in this con- 
dition I am in, that I should be accused by one of my own 
servants of laying by some women's toys, not meant to 
adorn, be sure, ny unhappy self, but that I might have 
some little present by me to make your Octavia and your 
Livia, that by their intercession I might hope to find you 
in some measure dixpoved to mercy?” Cmsar waa pleased 
to hear her talk thus, being now assured that she was 
desirous to live. And, therefore, letting her know that 
the things she had laid by she might dispose of as she 
pleased, and his usage of her should be honorable above 
her expectation, he went away, well satisfied that he had 
overreached her, but, in fact, was himself deceived. 

There was a young man of distinction among Cassar’s 
companions, named Cornelius Dolabella. He was not 
without a certain tenderness for Cleopatra, and sent her 
word privately, as she had besought him to do, that 
Cesar was about to return through Syria, and that she 
and her children were to be sent on within three days, 
When she understood this, she made her request to Coser 
that he would be pleased to permit her to make oblations 
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to the departed Antony; which being granted, che ordered 
herself to be carried to the place where he was buried, 
and there, accompanied by her women, she embraced his 
tomb with tears in her eyes, and spoke in this manner: 
«0, dearest Antony,” suid she, “it is not long since that 
with these hands J buried you; then they were free, now 
Iam a captive, and pay these last duties to you with a 
guard upon me, for fear that my just griefs and sorrows 
abould impair my servile body, and make it less fit to 
appear in their triumph over you. No further offerings 
or libations expect from me; these are the last honors 
that Cleopatra can pay your memory, for the is to be 
hurried away far from you. Nothing could part us 
whilst we lived, but death seems to threaten to divide 
us. You, a Roman born, have found a grave in Egypt; 
I, on Egyptian, am to seck that fuvor, and none but that, 
in your country. But if the gods below, with whom you 
now are, either can or will do any thing (since those 
above have betrayed us), suffer not your living wife to 
be abandoned ; let me not be led in triumph to your 
ahame, but hide me and bury me here with you, since, 
amongst all my bitter misfortunes, nothing has afflicted 
me like this brief time that I have lived away from 
you.” 

Having made these lamentations, crowning the tomb 
with garlands and kissing it, she gave orders to prepare 
her a bath, and, coming out of the bath, she lay down and 
made a sumptuous meal. And a country fellow brought 
her a little basket, which the guards intercepting and 
asking what it was, the fellow put the leaves which lay 
uppermost aside, and showed them it was full of figs; 
and on their admiring the largeness and beauty of the 
figs, he laughed, and invited them to take some, which 
they refuzed, and, suspecting nothing, bade him carry them 
in. After her repast, Cleopatra sent to Caesar a letter 
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which she had written and sealed ; and, putting everybody 
out of the monument but her two women, she shut the 
doora. Cssar, opening her letter, and finding pathetic 
prayers and entreaties that she might be buried in the 
same tomb with Antony, soon guessed what was doing. 
At firet he was going himself in all haste, but, changing 
his mind, he sent others to see. The thing had been 
quickly donc. The messengers came at full specd, and 
found the guards apprehensive of nothing; but on open- 
ing the doors, they saw her stonedend, lying upon a 
bed of gold, set out in ail lier royal ornaments. rag, one 
of her women, lay dying at her feet, and Charmion, just 
ready to fall, scarce able to hold up her head, was 
adjusting her mistress diadem. And when one that 
came in raid angrily, “Was this well done of your Indy, 
Charmion?” * Extremely well,” she answered, “and as 
beeame the descendant of sv many kings”; snd as she 
anid this, she fell down dead by the bedside. 

Some relate that an asp was brought in amongst those 
figs and covered with the leaves, and that Cleopatra had 
arranged that it might settle on her before she knew, but, 
when she took away some of the figs and saw it, she said, 
“So here it is,” and held out her bare arm to be bitten. 
Others say that it was kept in a vase, and that she vexed 
and pricked it with a golden spindle till it seized her arm. 
But what really took place is known to no one. Since 
it was also said that she carried poixon in a hollow bodkin, 
about which she wound her hair; yet there was not s0 
much as a spot found, or any symptom of poison upon her 
body, nor was the asp scen within the monument; only 
something like the trail of it was said to have been noticed 
on the sand by the sea, on the part towards which the 
building faced and where the windows were. Some relate 
that two faint puncture-marks were found on Cleopatre’s 
arm, and to this account Cesar seems to have given credit; 
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for in bis triumph there was carried a figure of Cleopatri} 
with an asp clinging to her. Such are the various 
accounts. But Cesar, though much disappointed by her 
death, yet could not but admire the greatness of her 
spirit, and gave order that her body should be buried 
by Antony with royal splendor and magnificence, Her 
women, also, received honorable burial by his directions. 
Cleopatra had lived nine and thirty years, during twenty- 
two of which she had reigned as queen, and for fourteen 
had been Antony’s partner in his empire. Antony, 
according to suinc authorities, wax fifty-three, according 
to others, fifty-six years old. His statues were all thrown 
down, but those of Cleopatra were left untouched ; for 
Archihius, one of her friends, gave Cassar two thousand 
talents to save them from the fate of Antony's 

Antony left by his three wives seven children, of whom 
only Antylluy, the eldest, wax put to death by Cosar; 
Octavia took the rest. and brought them up with her 
own. Cleopatra, his daughter by Cleopatra, was given in 
marriage to Juba, the most accomplished of kings; and 
Antony, his son by Fulvia, attained such high favor, that 
whereas Agrippa was considered to hold the first place 
with Cussar, and the sons of Livia the second, the third, 
without dispute, was possessed by Antony. Octavia, also, 
having bad by her first husband, Marcellus, two daughters, 
and one son named Marcellus, this son Cassar adopted, 
and gave him his daughter in marriage ; as did Octavia 
one of the daughters to Agrippa. But Marcellus dying 
almost immediately after his marriage, she, perceiving 
that her brother was at loss to find elsewhere any sure 
friend to be his son-in-law, was the first to recommend 
that Agrippa should put away her daughter and marry 
Juli. To this Cesar first, and then Agrippa himself, 
gave assent; so Agrippa married Julia, and Octavia, 
receiving her daughter, married her to the young Antony. 
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Of the two daughters whom Octavia had borne to Antony, 
the one was married to Domitius Ahenobsrbus; and the 
other, Antonia, famous for her beauty and discretion, was 
married to Drusus, the son of Livia, and stop-son to 
Casar. Of these parenta were born Germanicus and 
Claudius. Claudius reigned later; and of the children 
of Germanicns, Caius, after o reign of distinction, was 
killed with his wife and child ; Agrippina, after bearing 9 
gon, Lucius Domitius, to Ahenobarbus, was married to Clau- 
dius Caesar, who adopted Domitius, giving him the name 
of Nero Germanieux Ile was emperor in our time, and 
put his mother to death, and with his madness and folly 
came not far from ruining the Roman empire, being 
Antony's descendant in the fifth generation, 
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As both are great examples of the vicissitudes of for 
tune, let us first consider in what way they attained their 
power and glory. Demetrius heired a kingdom already 
won for him by Antigonus, the most powerful of the Suc- 
cossors,* who, before Demetrius grew to be a man, trav- 
ersed with his armies and subdued the greater part of 
Asia. Antony's father was well enough in other respecta, 
but was no warrior, and could bequeathe no great legacy 
of reputation to his son, who had the boldness, neverthe- 
less, to take upon him the government, to which birth 
gave him no claim, which had been held by Cesar, and 
became the inheritor of his great labors, And such 
power did he attain, with only himself to thank for it, 
that, in a division of the whole empire into two portions, 
he took and received the nobler one; and, absent him- 
self, by his mere subalterns and lieatenants often defeated 
the Parihions, and drove the barbarous nations of the 
Caucasus back to the Caspian Sea. Those very things 
that procured him illrepute bear witness to his great- 


© The Sueceseors of Alexander, the diadoché, usually known in the 
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ness, Antigonus considered Antipater’s daughter Phila, 
in spite of the disparity of her years, an advantageous 
match for Demetrius. Antony was thought disgraced by 
his marriage with Cleopatra, a queen superior in power 
and glory to all, except Arsaces, who were kings in her 
time. Antony was so great as to be thought by others 
worthy of higher things than his own desires. 

As regards the right and justice of their aims at em- 
pire, Demetrius need not be blamed for seeking to rule a 
people that had always had a king to rule them. An- 
tony, who enslaved the Roman people, just liberated 
from the rule of Caxar, followed a cruel and tyrannical 
object. His greatest and most illustrious work, his suc 
cevsful war with Brutus and Cassius. was done to crush 
the liberties of hix country and of his fellow-citizens, 
Demetrius, till he was driven to extremity, went on, with- 
out intermixion, maintaining liberty in Grecee, and 
expelling the foreign garrisons from the cities; not like 
Antony, whose boast was to have slain in Macedonia 
those who had sct up liberty in Rome. As for the pro- 
fusion and magnificence of his gifts, one point for which 
Antony is lauded, Demetrius so far outdid them, that 
what he gave to his enemies was far more than Antony 
ever gave to his friends. Antony was renowned for give 
ing Brutus honorable burial; Demetrius did so to all the 
enemy’s dead, and’ sent the prisoners back to Ptolemy 
with money and presents. 

Both were insolent in prosperity, and abandoned them- 
selves to luxuries and enjoyments. Yet it cannot be said 
that Demetrius, in his revellings and dissipations, ever let 
slip the time for action; pleasures with him attended 
only the superabundance of his ease, and his Lamia, like 
that of the fable, belonged only to his playful, half 
waking, halfsleeping hours When war demanded his 
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attention, his spear was not wreathed with ivy; hor hfs 
helmet redolent of unguents; he did not come ‘dut 'té 
battle from the women’s chamber, but, hushing the baw 
chanel shouta and putting an end to the orgies, he be 
came at once, aa Euripides cally it, “the minister of the 
unpriestly Mars ;” and, in short, he never once incurred 
disaster through indolence or self-indulgence. Whereys 
Antony, like Hercules in the picture where Omphale is 
seen removing his club and stripping him of his lion's 
skin, was over and over aguin disarmed by Cleopatra, and 
beguiled away, while great actions and enterprises of the 
firet necemity fell, as it were, from his hands, to go with 
her to the sen-shore of Canopus and Taphosiris, and play 
about. And in the end, like another Paris, he lef the 
battle to fly to her arms; or rather, to say tho truth, 
Paris fled when he wax already beaten; Antony fled = 
and, to follow Cleopatra, abandoned his victory. 

Thero war no law to prevent Demetrius from sakes 
eevoral wives; from the time of Philip and Alexander, it 
had hecome wal with Macedonian kings, and he did'ne 
more than was done by Lysimachus and Ptolemy. ‘And 
those he married he treated honorably, But Antony, 
first of all, in marrying two wives at once, did # thing 
which no Roman had ever allowed himself; and then hd 
drove sway his Invful Roman wife to please the foreign 
and unlawful woman. And s0 Demetrius incurred nb 
harn at all; Antony procured his ruin by his marriage: 
On the other hand, no licentious act of Antony's can be 
charged with that impiety which marks those of Dethet 
trius Historical writers tell us that the very dogs ard 
exeluded from the whole Acropolis, because of their ‘growl 
uncleanly habits The very Parthenon itself saw Demme 
trivs-contorting with harlots and debauching free womeért 
of Athens The vice of cruelty, also, remote us it sectieg 
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from the indulgence of voluptuous desires, must be attrib. 
ated to hizo, who, in the pursuit of his pleasures, allowed, 
or to say more truly, compelled the death of the most 
penutiful and most chaste of the Athenians, who found 
no way but this to escape his violence. In one word, 
Antony himself suffered by his excosses, and other poople 
by those of Demetrius. 

Tn his conduct to his parents, Demetrius was irreproach- 
able. Antony gave up his mother's brother, in order that 
he might have leave to kill Civcro, this itself boing #0 
eruel and shocking an act, that Antony would hardly be 
forgiven if Cicero's death had beon the price of this uncle's 
safety. In respect of breaches of onths and treaties, the 
seizure of Artabazes, and the assassination of Alexander, 
Antony may urge tho plea which no ono denier to be 
true, that Artabazey fint abandoned and betrayed him in 
Media; Demetrius is alleged by many to have invented 
false pretexts for his act, and not to have retaliated for 
injuries, but to have accused one whom he injured him- 
self, 

The achievements of Demetrius are all his own work. 
Antony’s noblest and greatest victories were won in 
his absence by his lieutenants or their final disasters 
they have both only to thank themselves; not, how- 
ever, in an equal degree. Demetrius waa deserted, the 
Macedonians revolted from him: Antony deserted others, 
gud ran away while men were fighting for him at the 
viak of their lives. The fault to be found with the one 
ia that he had thus entirely alienated the affections of 
his soldiers; the other's condemnation is that he aban- 
doned so much love and faith as he still porsessed. Wo 
cannot admire the death of cither, but that of Demetrius 
pxoites our greater contempt. He let himself become a 
Prisoner, and was thankful to gain a three years’ accession 
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of life in captivity. He was tamed like a wild beast by 
his belly, and by wine; Antony took himself out of the 
world in a cowardly, pitiful, and ignoble manner, but 
atill in time to prevent the enemy having his person in 
their power, 
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Tr it be true, Soxius Senecio, that, ax Simonides tells us, 
“Of the Corinthians Troy dues not complain” 


for having taken part with the Achwans in the siege, 
because the Trojans alxo had Corinthians (Glaucux, who 
sprang from Corinth,) fighting bravely on their side, 80 
also it may be fuirly said that neither Romans nor Greeks 
can quarrel with the Academy, each nation being equally 
represented in the following pair of lives, which will give 
an account of Brutus and of Dion, — Dion, who was 
Plato's own hearer, and Brutuy, who was brought up in 
his philosophy: They came frum one and the selfveme 
school, where they had been trained alike, to run the 
race of honor; nor need we wonder that in the perform- 
ance of actions often most-nearly allied and akin, they 
both bore evidence to the truth of what their guide and 
teacher had said, that, without the concurrence of power 
and success with justice and prudence, public actions do 
not attain their proper, great, and noble character. For 
as Hippomachus the wrestling-master affirmed, he could 
distinguish his scholars at a distance, though they were 
21* (245) 
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but carrying meat from the: shambles, ao it is very proba: 
ble that the principles of those who have had the same: 
good education should appear with a resemblance in all 
their actions, creating in them a certain harmony end. 
proportion, at once agreeable and becoming. : 
We may also draw a close parallel of the lives of the: 
two men from their fortunes, wherein chance, oven more 
than their own designs, made them nearly alike. For 
thoy were both cut off by on untimely death, not being 
able to accomplish those ends which through many riske 
and difficultica they aimed at. But, above all, this is most 
wonderful; that by preternatural interposition both of 
them had notice given of their approaching death by an 
unpropitious form, which visibly appeared to them. 
Although there are people who utterly deny any such 
thing, and say that no man in his right senses ever yet 
sew any supernatural phantom or apparition, but that 
children only, und silly women, or men disordered by 
sickness, in some aberration of the mind or distempera- 
ture of the body, have had empty and oxtravagant imagi- 
nations, whilst the real evil genius, superstition, was in 
themselves, Yet if Dion and Brutus, mon of solid under- 
standing, and philosophers, not to be easily deluded by 
fancy or discomposed by any sudden apprehension, were 
thus affected by visions, that they forthwith declared to 
their frionds what they had seen, I know not how we can 
avoid admitting again the utterly exploded opinion of 
the oldest times, that evil and beguiling spirits, out of an 
envy to good men, and a desire of impeding their good 
dpeds, make efforts to excite in them feelings of terror 
and distraction, to make them shake and totter in their 
virtue, lest by a steady and unbiased perseverance they’ 
should obtain a happier eondition then these beings after* 
death. But I.shall leave these things for another oppor” 
tanity, and, in this twelfth book of the lives of great men’ 
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cgshpered one with another, begin with his who wus the’ 
elder. 

j Dionysius the First, having possessed himself of ‘the 
government, at once took to wife the daughter of Hermo- 
erates, the Syracusan. She, in an outbreak which the 
citizens made before the new power was well settled, was 
abused in such @ barbarous and outrageous manner, that 
for shame she put an end to her own life. But Dionysius, 
when he was retstablished and confirmed in his suprem- 
acy, married two wives together, onc named Doris, of 
Loeri, the other, Arisiomache, a native of Sicily, and 
daughter of Hipparinux, a man of the first quality in Syra- 
cxse, and colleague with Dionysius when he was first 
chosen gencral with unlimited powers for the war. It is 
said he married them beth in one day, and no one evor 
imew which of the two he first made his wife; and ever 
after he divided his kindness equally hetween them, both 
accompanying him together ot his table, and in his bed 
hy turns. Indeed, the Syracusans were urgent that their 
own countrywoman might be preferred before the stran- 
ger; but Doris, to compensate for her foreign extraction, 
had the good fortune to be the mother of the son and 
heir of the family, whilst Aristomache continued a long 
time without imue, though Dionysius was very desirous 
to have children by her, and, indeed, caused Doris's 
mother to be put to death, laying to her charge that she 
bad given drugs to Aristomache, to prevent her being 
with child. 

Dion, Aristomache’s brother, at first found an honora- 
ble reception for his sister's sake; but his own worth and 
perts soon procured him a nearer place in his brother-in- 
Iqw’s affection, who, among other favors, gave special com- 
mand to his tregsurers to furnish Dion with whatever 
money he demanded, only telling him on the game day’ 
what they bad delivered out Now, thangh Dion was. 
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before reputed a person of lofty character, of a noble 
mind, and daring cournge, yet these excellent qualificn- 
tions all received 8 great development from the happy 
chance which conducted Plato into Sicily; not assuredly 
by auy human device or calculation, but some super 
natural power, designing that this remote cause should 
hereafter occasion the recovery of the Sicilian’ lost 
liberty and the subversion of the tyrannical government, 
brought the philosopher out of Italy to Syracuse, and 
made acquaintance between him and Dion. Dion waa, 
indeed, ut this {ime extremely young in years, but of all 
the scholam that attended Plato he was the quickest and 
aptert to learn, and the most prompt and eager to prae 
tise, the lessons of virtue, as Plato himself’ reports of him, 
and hix own actions sufficiently testify. For though he 
had been bred up under a tyrant in habits of submixssion, 
accustomed to a life, on the one hand of servility and in- 
timidation, and yet on the other of vulgar display and 
luxury, the mistaken happiness of people that knew no 
better thing than pleasure und self-indulgence, yet, at the 
first. taste of reason and a pliilosophy that demands 
obedience to virtue, his soul was set in a fame, and in 
the simple innocence of youth, concluding, from his own 
disposition, that the same reasons would work the same 
offects upon Dionysius, he made it his business, and af 
Jength obtained the favor of him, at a leisure hour, to 
hear Plato. 

At this their meeting, the subject-matter of their dis 
¢ourme in general was human virtue, but, more particu- 
Tnrly, they disputed concerning fortitude, which Plate 
proved tyrants, of all men, had the least pretence tos 
and thence proceeding to treat of justice, asserted the 
happy estate of the just, and the miserable condition of 
the unjust; arguments which Dionysius would not hear 
out, bet, feeling himself, as it were, convicted by hig 
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‘Words, and much displeased to:see the rest of the auditors 
full of admiration for the spenker and captivated with his 
doctrine, at last, exceedingly exasperated, he asked the 
philosopher in o rage, what business he had in Sicily, 
To which Plato answered, “I came to seek a virtuous 
mon” “It scems then,” replied Dionysius, “you have 
lost your labor.” Dion, supposing that this was all, and 
that nothing further could come of his anger, at Plato's 
request, conveyed him aboard a galley, which was con- 
veying Pollis, the Spartan, into Greece. But Dionysius 
privately dealt with Pollix, hy all meana to kill Plato in 
the voynge ; if not, to be sure to sell him for a slave: he 
would, of courme, take no harm of it, being the same just 
man ax before; he would enjoy that happiness, though 
he lost his liberty. Pollia, therefore, it is stated, carried 
Pinto to Myina, and there sold him ; the Aiginetans, then 
at war with Athens, having made a decree that whatever 
Athenian was taken on their coasts shoukl forthwith 
be exponed to sale, Notwithstanding, Dion was not in 
Tess favor and eredit with Dionysius than formerly, but 
was intrusted with the most considerable employments, 
and sent on important embuasies to Carthage, in the man- 
agement of which he gained very great reputation, 
Besides, tho usurper hore with the liberty he took to 
speak his mind freely, he being the only man who upon 
any occasion dust boldly say what he thought, aa, for 
example, in the rebuke he gave him about Gelon 
Dionysius was ridiculing Gelon's government, and, allud- 
ing to his name, said, he had been the laughing-stock of 
Sicily. While others seemed to admire and applaud the 
quibble, Dion very warmly replied, “Nevertheless, it is 
eartain that you are sole governor here, because you 


* Gelona, he said, bad been the equivalent to Gelon, and gelots 
gubia cf Sicily; Gelona being meaning lapghier, or ridicule. 
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wete-trusted for Gelon’s sake; but for your sake no man 
will ever hervafter be trusted again.” For, indeed, Galan 
dhad made a monarchy appear the best, whercas Dionyr 
ius had convinced men that it was the worst, of govern, 
ments. 

Dionysius had three children by Doris, and by Ariato- 
mache four, twe of which were daughters, Sophxosyne aad 
Arete, Sophrosyno was married to his son Dionysius; 
Arete, his brother Thearides, after whose death, Dion 
reecived his niece Arete to wife. Now when Dionysiys 
was Kick and like to die, Dion endeavored to speak with 
him in behalf of the children he had by Aristomache, 
Lut was still prevented by the physicians, who wauted ta 
ingratinte themsclves with the next successor, who also, 
as Tinweus reports, gave him o sleeping potion which he 
asked for, which produced an insensibility only followed 
by his death. 

Nevertheless, at the first council which the young 
Dionysius held with bis friends, Dion discoursed so well 
of the present state of affains, that be made all the rest 
appear in their politics but children, and in their votes 
rather slaves than counsellors, who timorously and dis: 
ingenuously advised what would please the young man, 
rathor than what would advance his interest. But thet 
which startled them most was the proposal he made tq 
avert the imminent danger they feared of a war with tha 
Carthaginians, undertaking, if Dionysius wanted peace, to 
sail immediately over into Africa, and conclude it thera 
upon honorable terms; but, if he rather preferred war, 
then he svould fit out and maintain at his own cost and 
obarges fifty galicys ready for the service. 

: Dionysius wondered much at his greatness of ming, 
and received his offer with satisfaction. But the other 
gourtiers, thinking his generosity reflected upon them, 
and jesleus of being lessened by bis greatness, fem hanga 
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4ook ell occasions by private slanders to render him 
dbnoxious to the young man's displeasure; as if he 
designed by his power at sen to surprise the govorn- 
ment. and by the help of those naval forces confer 
the supreme authority upon his sister Aristomache's 
thildren. But, indeed, the most apparent and the strong: 
est grounds for dislike and hostility exixted already in 
the difference of his habits, and his reserved and separate 
way: of living. For they, who, from the beginning, by 
flatteries and all unworthy artifices, courted the favor and 
familiarity of the prince, youthful and voluptuously bred, 
ministered to his pleasures, and sought how to find him 
daily some new amours and occupy him in vain amuse 
ments, with wine or with women, and in other dissipa- 
tions; by which means, the tyrumy, like iron roftened in 
the fire, seemed, indeed, to the subject to he more moder 
ate and gentle, and to abate somewhat of ita extreme 
severity; the edge of it being blunted, not by the clem- 
ency, but rather the sloth ant degeneracy of the sover 
éign, whose dissolutencsy, gaining gronud daily, and grow: 
ing tpon him, soon weakened and broke those “adaman 
tine chaing” with which his father, Dionysius, raid he had 
left the monarchy factened and secured. It is reported 
of him, that, having begun a drunken debauch, he com 
tinued it ninety dnys without intermission ;* in all which 
time no person on business was allowed to appear, nor 
{ras any serious conversation heard at court, but drink- 
ing, singing, dancing, and buffoonery reigned there with- 
out control. 

) Je is likely then they had little kindness for Dion, who 
never indulged himself in any youthful pleasure or diver- 
sin. And 20 his very virtues were the matter of their 
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calumuies, and were represented under one or other 
plausible name as vices; they called his gravity pride, 
his plaindealing sclf-will, the good advice he gave was 
‘all construed into reprimand, and he was censured for 
neglecting and scorning those in whose misdemeanors he 
declined to participate. And to say the truth, there was 
in his natural character something stately, austere, re- 
served, and unrociable in convemation, which made his 
company unpleasant and disagreeable not only to the 
young tyrant, whore ears had been corrupted by flatter. 
jes; many also of Dion's own intimate friends, though 
thoy loved the integrity and generosity of his temper, 
yet blamed his manner. and thought he treated those 
with whom he had to do, less courteously and affably 
than became a man engaged in civil busines. Of which 
Plato also afterwards wrote to him; and, us it were, pro 
pheticnlly advised him carefully to avoid an arbitrary 
tempor, whose proper helpmate was a solitary life. And, 
indeed, at this very time, though circumstances made 
him eo important, and, in the danger of the tottering 
government, he was recognized as the only or the ablest 
aupport of it, yet he well understood that he owed not 
his high position to any good-will or kindness, but to the 
mere necessities of the usurper. 

And, supposing the cause of this to be ignorance and 
want of education, he endeavored to induce the young 
nan into 2 course of liberal studies, and to give him some 
knowledge of moral truths and reasonings, hoping he 
might thus lose his fear of virtuous living, and learn to 
teke pleasure in laudable actions Dionysius, in his own 
nature, was not one of the worst kind of tyrants, but his 
father, fearing that if he should come to understand him: 
eelf better, aud converse with wise and reasonable men, 
he-might enter into some design against. him, and dis 
péesess him of his power, kept him closely shut up af 
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home; where, for want of other company, and ignorant 
how to spend his time better, he busied himself in making 
little chariots, candlesticka, stools, tables, and other things 
of wood. For the elder Dionysius was so diffident and 
suspicious, and so continually on his guard against all 
men, that he would not so much as let his hair be trim- 
med with any barber's or hair-cntter’s instruments, but 
made one of his artificers singe him with a live coal. 
Neither were his brother or hix son allowed to come into 
his apartment in the dress they wore, but they, as all 
others, were stript to their skins by some of the guard, 
and, after being seen naked. put on other clothes before 
they were admitted into the presence. When his brother 
Leptines was once describing the situation of a place, and 
took a javelin from one of the guard to draw the plan of 
it, he was extremely angry with him, and had the soldier 
who gave him the weapon put io death.- He declared, 
the more judicious his friends were, the more he suspected 
them ; because he knew, that were it in their choice, they 
would rather be tyrants themselves than the subjects of 
atyront. He slew Marayas, one of his captaina whom he 
had preferred to a considerable commant, for dreaming 
that he killed him: without some previous waking 
thought and purpose of the kind, he could not, he sup- 
posed, have had that fancy in his sleep. So timorous was 
he, and eo miserable a slave to his fears, yet very angry 
with Plato, because he would not allow him to be the 
valiantest man alive. 

Dion, as we said before, seeing the son thus deformed 
and spoilt in character for want of teaching, exhorted him 
to study, and to use all his entreaties to persuade Plato, 
the first of philosophers, to visit him in Sicily, and, when 
he came, to submit himself to his direction ‘and advice: 
by whose instractions be might conform his nature to the 
aie SE rates, 2h Ere eee a Ren ce 
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Divine and glorious Model of Being, out of obedience té 
whose control the general confusion is changed into the 
boautiful order of the universe, ro he in like mamer 
might be tho cause of great happiness to himself and to 
all his subjects, who, obliged by his justice and modera- 
tion, would then willingly pay bim obedience as their 
father, which now grudgingly, and upon necessity. they 
are forced to yicld him as their master. Their usurping 
tyrant he would then no longer be, but their lawful king. 
For fear and force, a great navy and standing army of 
ten thousand hired barbarians are not, aa his father had 
said, the adamantine chains which secure the regal power, 
but the love, zeal, and affection inspired by clemency and 
justice; which, though they seem more pliant than the 
atiff and hard bonds of severity, are nevertheless the 
atrongest and most durable ties to sustnin a lasting gov 
emment. Morcover, it is mean and dishonorable that a 
toler, while careful to be splendid in hia dress, and luxa- 
rious ond magnificent in his habitation, should, in reason 
and power of speech, make no better show than the com- 
monest of hia subjects. nor have the princely palace of 
his mind adorned according to his royal dignity. 

Dion frequently entertaining the king upon this sub- 
ject, and, as occasion offered, repeating some of the phi- 
Yosopher’s sayings, Dionysius grew impatiently desirous 
to have Plato's company, and to hear him discourse. 
Forthwith, therefore, he sent letter upon letter to him to 
Athens, io which Dion added his entreaties; also several 
philosophers of the Pythagorean sect from Italy sent 
their recommendations, urging him to come and obtain a 
hold upon this pliant. youthful soul, which his solid and 
weiglty reasonings might steady, aa it were, upon the 
aeas of absolute power and authority. Plato, as he tells 
us himself, out of shame more than any other feeling, lest 
i should’ seem that he was all mere theory, and that of 
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his own good-will he would never venture into action, 
hoping withal, that if he could work cure upon one 
man, the head and guide of the rest, ho might remedy 
the distempers of the whole island of Sicily, yielded to 
their requests. 

But Dion's enemies, fearing an alteration in Dionysius, 
persuaded him to recall from banishment Philistus, 2 man 
of learned oducation, and at the same time of great ex- 
perience in tho ways of tyrants, and who might serve as 
a counterpoise to Plato and his philosophy. For Philie 
tus from the heginning had been a great instrament in 
ostablishing the tyranny, and for a long time had held 
the office of captain of the citadel. There was a report, 
that he had been intimate with the mother of Dionysius 
the first, and not without his privity. And when Lep- 
tines, having two daughters by a married woman whom 
he had debauched, gave one of them in marriage to 
Philistus, without acquainting Dionysius, he, in great 
anger, put Leptines’s mistress in prixon, and banished 
Philistus from Sicily. Whereupon, he fled to some of his 
friends on the Adriatic coast, in which retirement and 
leisure it is probable he wrote the greatest part of his 
history ; for he returned not into his country during the 
reign of that Dionysius, 

But after his death, ax ix just related, Dion’s enemies 
occasioned hitn to be recalled home, as fitter for their 
purpose, and a firm friend to the arbitrary government. 
And this, indeed, immediately upon his return he set 
himself to maintain ; and at the same time various calum- 
nies and accusations against Dion were by others brought 
to the king: as that he held correspondence with Theo- 
dotes and Heraclides, to subvert the government; aa 
doubitless, it is likely enough, that Dion had entertained 
hopes, by the coming of Plato, to mitigate the rigid and 
despotic severity of the tyranny, and to give Dionysiue 
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the character of a fair and lawful governor; and had 
determined, if he should continue averse to that, and 
were not to be reclaimed, to depose him, and restore the 
gominonwealth to the Syracusans; not that he approved a 
democratic government, but thought it altogether prefer- 
able to a tyramy, when a sound and good aristocracy * 
sould not be procured. 

This was the state of affairs when Plato came into 
Sicily, who, at his first arrival, was received with wonder. 
ful demonstration of kindness and respect. For one of 
the royal chariots, richly ornamented, was in attendance 
to receive him when he came on shore; Dionysius him- 
velf sacrificed to the gods in thankful acknowledgment 
for the great, happiness which had befallen his govern 
ment. ‘The citizens, also, began to entertain marvellous 
hopes of a xpeedy reformation, when they observed the 
modesty which now ruled in the banquets, and the 
general decorum which prevailed in all the court, their 
tyrant himself also behaving with gentleness and human- 
ity in all their matters of business that came before him. 
There was a general pasion for reasoning and philoso- 
phy, insomuch that the very palace, it is reported, was 
filled with dust by the concourse of the students in mathe- 
matics who were working their problems there.t Some 
few days after, it was the time of one of the Syracusan 
sacrifices, and when the priest, as he was wont, prayed 
for the long and safe continuance of the tyranny, Diony- 
sius, it in said, as he stood by, cried out, “Leave off pray- 
ing for evil upon us.” This sensibly vexed Philistus and 
his party, who conjectured, that if Plato, upon such brief 


* The word aristocracy is used © ¢ The floors being spread with 
in ite proper Platoule cense, which sand, in which the gebmetyical figr 
in the modern use it bas lost, name- ures, according to the common, 
Wa government by the best (the Greek habit, would be drat. 
Teast wite gpd virtuous) citizens. Leer 
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soquaintance, had so far transformed and altered the 
young man’s mind, longer converse and greater intimacy 
would give him such influence and authority, that it 
would be impossible to withstand him. 

Therefore, no longer privately and apart, but jointly 
and in public, all of them. they began to slander Dion, 
Noising it about that he had charmed and bewitched 
Dionysius by Plato's sophistry, to the end that whon he 
was persuaded voluntarily to part with his power, and lay 
down his authority, Dion might take it up, and settle it 
upon his sister Aristomache’s children. Others professed 
to be indignant that the Athenians, who formerly had 
come to Sicily with a great fleet and a numerous land 
army, and perished miserably without being able to take 
the city of Symcuse, should now, by means of one sophia. 
ter, overturn the severvignty of Dionysius; inveigting him 
to cashier his guard of ten thousand lanees, dismiss 6 
navy of four hundred galleys, disband an army of ten 
thousand home and many times over that number of 
foot, and go sevk in the schools an unknown and imagine 
ary bliss, and learn by the mathematics how to be happy; 
while, in the mean time, the substantial enjoyments of 
absolute power, riches, and pleasure would be handed 
over to Dion and his sister’s children. 

By these means, Dion began to incur at first suspicion, 
and by degrees more apparent displeasure and hostility. 
A letter, also, was intercepted and brought to the young 
prince, which Dion had written to the Carthaginian 
agents, advising them, that, when they treated with 
Dionysius concerning the peace, they should not come to 
their audience without communicating with him: they 
would not fail to obtain by this means all that they 
wanted. When Dionysius had shown this to Philistus, 
and consulted with him, as Time@us relates, about it, he 
overreached Dion by a feigned reconciliation, professing, 
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after some fair and reasonable expression of his feelings, 
that he was at friends with him, and thus, Jeading him 
alone to the pea-side, under the castle wall, he showed 
him the letter, and taxed him with conspiring with the 
Carthaginions against him. And when Dion essayed to 
speak in his own defence, Dionysius suffered him not; 
but immediately forced him aboard a boat, which lay 
there for that purpose, and commanded the sailors to set 
him ashore on the const of Italy. 

When this was publicly known, and was thought very 
hard wsuge, there was much lamentation in the tyrant’s 
own houschold on account of the women,* but the citizens 
of Syracuse encouraged themselves, expecting that for his 
sake some disturbance would ensue; which, together with 
the inistrust others would now fecl, might occasion 8 
general change and revolution in the state, Dionysius, 
seeing thix, touk alarm, aud endeavored to pacify the 
women and others of Dion's kindred und friends ; axsuring 
them that he had not banished, but only sent him out of 
the way for a time, for fear of his own passion, which 
might be provoked some day by Dion’s self-will into some 
act which he should be sorry for. He gave also two 
ships to his relations, with liberty to send into Pelopon- 
nesua for him whatever of his property or servants they 
thought fit. 

Dion waa very rich, and had his house furnished with 
little less than royal splendor and magnificence. These 
valuables his friends packed up and conveyed to him, 
besides many rich presents which were sent him by the 
women and his adherents, So that, so far as wealth and 
Fiches went, he made a noble appearance among the 
Greeks, and they might judge, by the affluence of the 
exile, what wos the power of the tyrant. 


* Dion's wife, Arete, and sister, Ariatomache, 
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Dionysius inmediately removed Plato into the castle,* 
designing, under color of an honorable and kind reception, 
to set a guard upon him, lest he should follow Dion, and 
‘declare to the world in his behalf, how injuriously he had 
been dealt with. And, moreover, time and conversation 
{as wild beasts by use grow tame and tractable) had 
brought Dionysius to endure Plato’s company and dis 
course, so that he began to love the philosopher, but with 
Buch an affection as had something of the tyrant in it, 
requiring of Plato that he should. in return of his kind- 
ness, love him only, and atfend to him abuve all other 
men; being ready to permit to his care the chief man- 
agement of affairs and even the govermnent, too, upen 
condition that he would not prefer Dion's friendship he- 
fore his. This extravagant affection was a great trouble 
to Plato, for it was accompanied with petulant and jeal- 
ous humors, like the fond passions of those that are 
desperately in Jove; frequently he was angry and fell 
out with him, and presently begged and entreated to be 
friends again. He was bevond measure desirous to be 
Plato's scholar. and to proceed in the study of philoso- 
phy, and yet he wus ashamed of it with those who spoke 
against it and profexed to think it would ruin him. 

But a war about this time breaking out, he sent Plato 
away, promising him in the summer to recall Dion, 
though in this he broke his word at once; nevertheless, 
he remitted to him his revenues, desiring Plato to excuse 
him as to the time appointed, because of the war, but, aa 
goon as he had settled a peace, he would immediately 
send for Dion, requiring him in the interim to be quiet, 
and not raise any disturbance, nor speak ill of him among 


* The castle, citadel, or sero held by the barbarian garrison, and 
polis, is the island of Ortygia (now in which the tyrannic family lived 
‘the modern town), which Dionysius and kept their court. 
had strongly fortified, which was 
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the Grecians. This Plato endeavored to effect, by keep- 
ing Dion with him in the Academy, and busying him . 
philosophical studies. 

Dion sojourned in the Upper Town of Athens, with 
Callippus, one of his acquaintance; but for his pleasure 
he ought a seat in the country, which afterwards, when 
he went into Sicily, he gave to Speusippus* who had 
been his most frequent eompanion while he was at 
Athens, Pluto so arranging it, with the hope that Dion's 
austere temper might be softened by agreeable company, 
with an occasional mixture of seaxonable mirth. For 
Speusippus was of the character to afford him this; we 
find him spoken of in Timon’s Silli,t as “ good at a jer” 
And Plato himself, as it happened, being called upon to 
furnish a chorus of boys, Dion tovk upon him the order: 
ing and manngement of it, and defrayed the whole 
expense, Plato giving him this opportunity to oblige the 
Athenians, which was likely to procure his friend more 
kindnows than himeelf credit. Dion went also to see 
several other cities, visiting the noblext and most states 
manlike pervons in Greece, and joining in their recrea- 
tions and entertainments in their times of festival. In 
all which, no sort of vulgar ignorance, or tyrannic assump- 
tion, or luxuriousness was remarked in him; but, on the 
contrary, a great deal of temperance, generosity, and 
courage, and a well-becoming taste for reasoning and 
philosophic discourses. By which means he gained the 
love and admiration of all men, and in many cities had 
public honors decreed him; the Lacedemonians making 
him a citizen of Sparta, without regard to the displeasure 
of Dionysius, though at that time he was aiding them in in 
their wars against the Thebans. 


* Plato's vephew and successor which good deal of ridicule wes 
in the School of the Academy. thrown on the philosophers. 
+ Satitic poems, so calied, in 4 
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It is related that once, upon invitation, he went to pay 
a visit to Ptosodorus the Megurian, a man, it would seem, 
of wealth and importance; and when, on account of the 
concourse of people about his doors, and the press of busi- 
nese, it was very troublesome and difficult to get accera to 
him, turning about to his friends who seemed concerned 
ond angry at it, © What reason,” said he,“ have we to 
blame Ptovodorus, when we oiwselyes used to do no better 
when we were at Syracuse?” 

After some little time, Dionysius, envying Dion, and 
jealous of the favor and interest he had among the Gre- 
ciany, put a step upon his incomes, and no longer sent 
him his revenues, making his own commissioners trustvos 
of the estate. But, endeavoring to obviate the ill-will and 
discredit which, upon Plato's account, might accrue to 
him among the philosophers, be collected in his court 
many reputed learned men; and, ambitiously desiring 10 
surpass them in their debates, he was Lorced to muke use, 
often incorrectly, of arguments he had picked up from 
Plato. And now he wished for his company again, 
repenting he had not made better uso of it when he had 
it, and had given nv greater heed to his adinirable lessons 
Like a tyrant, therefore, inconsiderate in his desires, 
headstrong aud violent in whatever he took a will to, on 
a sudden he was eagerly set on the design of recalling 
him, and left no stone unturned, but addressed himself to 
Archytas the Pythagorean (bis acquaintance and friendly 
relations with whom owed their origin to Plato), and per 
evaded him to stand as surety for his engagements, and 
to request Plato to revisit Sicily. 

Archytas therefore sent Archedemus, and Dionysius 
some galleys, with divers friends, to entreat his return; 
moreover, he wrote to him himself expressly and in plain 
terms, that Dion must never look for any favor or kind- 
ness, if Plato would not be prevailed with to come into 
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Sicily ; but if Plato did come, Dion should be assured of 
whatever he desired. Dion also received letters full of 
solicitations from his sister and his wife, urging him to 
beg Plato to gratify Dionysius in this request, and not 
give him an excuse for further illdoing. So that, as 
Plato says of himself, the third time he set sail for the 
Strait of Scylla,* 


“ Venturing again Charybdis’s dangerous gulf.” 


This arrival brought great joy to Dionysius, and no leas 
hopes to the Sicilians, who were earnest in their prayers 
and gooil wishes that Plato might get the better of Philis- 
tus, and philosophy triumph over tyranny. Neither was 
he unbeftiended by the women, who studied to oblige 
him; and he had with Dionysius that peculiar credit 
which no mm else ever obtained, namely, liberty to 
come into his presence without being examined or 
searched. When he would have given him a consider 
able sum of money, and, on several repeated occasions, 
made fresh offers, which Plato as often declined, Aristip- 
pus the Cyrenwan, then present, said that Dionysius was 
very safe in his munificence, he gave little to those who 
were ready to tuke all they could get, and a great deal 
to Plato, who would accept of nothing. 

After the firet compliments of kindness were over, 
when Plato began to discourse of Dion, he was at first 
diverted by excusea for delay, followed soon after by 
complaints and disgusts, though not as yet observable to 
others, Dionysius endeavoring to conceal them, and, hy 
other civilities and honorable usage, to draw him off from 


* Ibias Sicily in the manuscripts, itself, and is found with the verse 
and in the old text, but there can following from the Odyssey (xii, 
be no doubt about altering it to 428), in Plato's own lettera (Ep. 
Seylla, which ia more apposite in 7). 
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his affection to Dion. And for some time Plato himself 
was careful not to let any thing of this dishonesty and 
breach of promise appear, but bore with it, and dis- 
sembled his annoyance, While matters stood thus be 
tween them, and, as they thought, they were unobserved 
and undiscovered, Helicon the Cyzicenian, one of Plato's 
followers, foretold an eclipse of the sun, which happened 
according to hix prediction; for which he wax much 
admired by the tyrant. and rewarded with a talent of 
silver; whereupon Aristippus, jesting with some others 
of the philosophers told them, he also could predict 
something extraordinary ; and on their entreating him to 
declare it,*1 foretell.” said he,“ that before long there 
will be a quarrel between Dionysius and Plato.” 

At length, Dionysins made xle of Dion’s estate, and 
converted the money to his own ure, and removed Plato 
from an apartment he had in the gardens of the palace 
to lodgings among the guards he kept in pay, who from 
the first had hated Plato, and songht opportunity to 
make away with him. supposing he advised Dionysius to 
lay down the government and dixhand his soldiera. 

When Archytas understood the danger he was in, he 
immediately sent a galley with mewengers to demand 
him of Dionysius; alleging that he stood engaged for his 
safety, upon the confidence of which Plato had come to 
Sicily. Dionysius. to pallinte his secret hatred, before 
Plato came away, treated him with great entertainments 
and all seeming demonstrations of kindness, but could 
not forbear breaking out one day into the expression, 
“No doubt, Plato, when you are at home among the phi- 
losophers, your companions, you will complain of me, and 
reckon up a great many of my faults.” To which Plato 
answered with a smile, “The Academy will never, I trust, 
be at such o loss for subjects to discuss as to seek one in 
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you.” ' Thus, they sey, Plato was dimnisedd; but his owh 
‘Writings do not altogether agree with this account. ‘ 

Dion was angry at all this, and not tong after declared 
‘open enmity to Dionysiuy on hearihg what had been done 
with his wife; on which matter Plato, also, had had some 
confidential correspondence with Dionysius. Thus it 
was, After Dion's banishment, Dionysius, when he sent 
Plato back, had desired him to ask Dion privately, if he 
would be averse to his wift’s marrying another man, 
For there went a report, whether true, or raised by 
Dion’s enemies, that his marriage was not pleasing te 
him, and that he lived with his wife on uneasy terms, 
When Plato therefore came to Athens, and had men 
tioned the subject to Dion, he wrote a letter to Diony- 
tius, speaking of other matters openly, but on this in lan- 
gouge expressly designed to he understood by him alone, 
to the effect thut he had talked with Dion about the busi- 
ners, and that it was evident he would highly resent the 
affront, if it should he put into execution. At that time, 
therefore, while there were yet great hopes of an accom- 
modation, he took no new steps with his sister, suffering 
her to live with Dion’s child. But when things were come 
to thet pass, that no reconciliation could be expected, and 
Plato, after his second visit, was again sent away in dis- 
pleasure, be then forced Arete, against her will, to marry 
Timocrates, one of his favorites; in this action coming 
short even of his father’s justice and lenity; for he, when 
Polyxenus, the husband of his sister, Theate, became his 
enemy, and fled in alarm out of Sicily, sent for his rister, 
and taxed her, that, being privy to her husband's flight, 
abe had not declared it to him. But the lady, confident 
end fearless, made him this reply: “Do you believe me, 
‘brother, 20 bad a wife, or so timorous a woman, that, 
having known my husband's flight, I would not have 
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porne him compatiy, and shared his fortunes? I knew 
nothing of it; since otherwise it had been my better lot 
to be called the wife of the exile Polyxenus, than the 
aster of the tyrant Dionysius” It is said, he admired 
her free and ready answer, as did the Syracuenns, also, 
her courage and virtue, insomuch that she retained her 
dignity and princely retinue after the dissolution of the 
tyranny, and, when she died, the citizens, by public 
deerce, attended the solemnity of her funeral. And the 
story, though a digression from the present purpose, was 
well worth the telling. 

From this time, Dion set his mind upon warlike meas 
ures; with which Plato, out of rexpect for past hospitali- 
ties, and because of his age,* would have nothing to do. 
But Speusippus and the rest of his friends assisted and 
encouraged him, bidding him deliver Sicily, which with 
lift-up hands implored hix help, and with open arms was 
ready to receive him. For when Plato was staying at 
Syracuse, Speusippus, being oftener than he in company 
with the citizens, had more thoroughly made out how 
they wero inclined; and though at first they had been 
on their guard, suspecting his bold language, as though 
he had been set on by the tyrant to trepan them, yet at 
length they trusted him. There was but one mind and 
one wish or prayer among them all, that Dion would 
undertake the design, and come, though without either 
navy, men, horse, or arms; that he would simply put 
himeelf aboard any ship, and lend the Sicilians his person 
and name against Dionysius. This information from 
Speusippus encouraged Dion, who, concealing his real 
purpose, employed his friends privately to raise what 
men they could; and many statesmen and philosophers 
were amisting to him, as, for instance, Kudemus the 


* He was now seventy years old. 
Vou. ¥. 23 
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Cyprian, on whose death Aristotle wrote his Dislogue of 
the Soul, and Timonides the Leucadian. They also 
engaged on his side Milies the Thessalian, who was a 
prophet, and had studied in the Academy. But of all 
that were banished by Dionysius, who were not fewer 
than a thousand, five and twenty only joined in the enter- 
prise; the rest were afraid, and abandoned it. The ren- 
dezvous war in the island Zacynthus, where a small force 
of not quite eight hundred men came together. all of 
them, however, persons already distinguished in plenty 
of previous hard service, their bodies well trained and 
practised, and their experience and courage amply suff- 
cient to animate and emboiden to action the numbers 
whom Dion expected to join him in Sicily. 

Yet these men, when they first understood the expe- 
dition was again Dionysius, were troubled and dis- 
heartened, blaming Dion, that, hurried on like a nadman 
by mere passion and despair, he raxhly threw both him- 
self and them into certain ruin. Nor were they less 
angry with their commanders and muster-masters, that 
they had not in the beginning let them know the design. 
But when Dion in his address to them had set forth the 
unsafe and werk condition of arbitrary government, and 
declared that he carried them rather for commanders 
than soldiers, the citizens of Syracuse and the rest of the 
Micilions having been long ready for a revolt, and 
when, after him. Aluimenes, an Achwan of the highest 
birth and reputation. who accompanied the expedition, 
harangued them to the same effect, they were con 
tented. 

+ It was now the middle of summer, and the Htesion 
winds blowing steadily on the seas, the moon was at the 
full, when Dion prepared a magnificent sacrifice to Apollo, 
‘ahd with great solemnity marched his soldiers to the 
temple in all their arms and accoutrements, And aftér 
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the sacrifice, he feasted them all in the race-course * of 
the Zacynthiang, where be had made provision for their 
entertainment. And when here they beheld with won 
der the quantity and the richness of the gold and silver 
plate, and the tables laid to entertain them, all far exceed- 
ing the fortunes of a private man, they concluded with 
themselves, that a man now past the prime of life, who 
was master of so much treasure, would not engage him- 
self in so hazardous an enterprise withont good reason of 
hope, and certain and sufficient assurances of aid from 
friends over there. Just after the libations were made, 
and the accompanying prayers offered, the moon was 
eclipsed ; which wax no wonder to Dion, who understood 
the revolutions of eclipses, and the way in which the 
moon is overshadowed and the carth interposed between 
her and the sun. But because it was necessary that the 
soldiers, who were surprised and troubled at it, should 
be satisfied and encouraged, Miltas the diviner, standing 
up in the midst of the assembly, bade them be of good 
cheer, and expect all happy success, for that the divine 
powers foreshowed that something at present glorious 
and resplendent should he eclipsed and obscured ; nothing 
at this time being more splendid than the sovereignty of 
Dionysius, their arrival in Sicily should dim this glory, 
and extinguish this brightness, Thus Miltas, in public, 
descanted upon the incident. But concerning a swarm 
of bees which settled on the poop of Dion's ship, he 
privately told him and his friends, that he feared the 
great actions they were like to perform, though for a 
time they should thrive and flourish, would be of short 
continuance, and soon suffer a decay. It is reported, also, 
that many prodigies happened to Dionysius at that time. 


* The enclosed Stadium or was over, and the desert ami 
Greek circus. drinking of wine about to follow. 
F Jast when the dinner itself 
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An eagle, matching a javelin from one of the guard, car- 
ried it aloft, and from thence let it fall into the sea. The 
water of the sea that washed the castle walls was for a 
whole day sweet and potable, as many that tasted it 
experienced. Pigs were farrowed perfect in all their 
other parta, but without cam. This the diviners declared 
to portend revolt and rebellion, for that the subjecta 
would no longer give car to the commands of their supe- 
riors, They expounded the sweetness of the water to 
signify to the Syracusans a change from hard and griev- 
ous timer into easier and more happy circumstances, 
The cagle being the bird of Jupiter, and the spear an 
emblem of power and command, thin prodigy was to 
denote that the chief of the gods designed the end and 
Gixsolution of the present government. These things 
Theopompus relates in his history. 

Two ships of burden carried all Dion’s men; a third 
ver], of no great size, and two galleys of thirty oars 
attended them. In addition to hix soldiers’ own arms, he 
carried two thousand shields, a very great number of 
darts and Jances, and abundant stores of all manner of 
provisions, that there might be no want of any thing in 
their voyage; their purpose being to keep out at cea 
during the whole voyage, and uac the winds, since all the 
jand was hostile to them, and Philistus, they had been 
told, was in Iopygia with a fiect, looking out for them. 
Twelve days they railed with a fresh and gentle breeze; 
on the thirteenth, they made Pachynus, the Sicilian cape. 
There Protus, the chief pilot, advised them to land at 
once and without delny, for if they were forced again 
from the shore, and did not take advantage of the head- 
land, they might ride out at sea many nights and days, 
waiting for o southerly wind in the summer season. But 
Dion, fearing a descent too near his enemies, and desirous 
to begin’ at a greater distance, and further on in the 
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country, sailed on past Pachyous They had not gone 
far, before stress of weather, the wind blowing hard at 
north, drove the fleet from the coast; and it being now 
about the time that Arcturus rises, a violent storm of 
wind and rain came on, with thunder and lightning, the 
mariners were at their wits’ end, and ignorant what 
course they ran, until on a sudden they found they were 
driving with the sea on Cercina, the island on tho coast 
of Africa, just where it is most craggy and dangerous to 
run upon, Upon the cliffs there they essaped narrowly 
of being forced and staved to picces; but, laboring hard 
at their oars, with much difficulty they kept clear until 
the storm ceased. Then, lighting by chance upon a ves 
eel, they understood they were upon the Heads, as it is 
called, of the Great Syrtis; and when they were now 
again disheartened hy a sudden calm, and beating to 
anid fro without making any way, a soft air began to blow 
from the land, when they expected any thing xather than 
wind from the south and scaree believed the happy 
ohange of their fortune. The gale gradually increasing, 
and beginning to blow fresh, they clapped on all their 
sails, and, praying to the gods, put out again into the 
open sea, steering right from Africa for Sicily. And, rum 
ning steady before the wind, the fifth day they arrived 
at Minos, a little town of Sicily, in the dominion of the 
Carthaginians, of which Synalua, an acquaintance and 
friend of Dion's, happened at that time to be governor; 
who, not knowing it was Dion and his fleet, endeavored 
to hinder his men from landing; but they rushed on 
shore with their swords in their hands, not slaying any of 
their opponents (for this Dion had forbidden, because of 
his friendship with the Carthaginians), but foreed them 
t retreat, and, following close, pressed in @ body with 
them into the place, and took it, As soon as the two 
cqmmanders met, they aig dia each other; Dion 
* 
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delivered up the plece again to Synalus, without the least 
damage done to any one therein, and Synalus quartered 
and entertained the soldiers, and supplied Dion with what 
he wanted, 

They were most of all encouraged by the bappy acci- 
dent of Dionysius’s absence at this nick of time; for it 
appeared that he was lately gone with eighty sail of ships 
to Italy. Therefore, when Dion was desirous that the 
soldiers should refresh themselves there, after their 
tedious and troublesome voyage, they would not be pre- 
yailed with, but, earnest to make the best use of that 
opportunity, they urged Dion to lead them straight on to 
Syracuse. Leaving therefore their baggage, and the 
arms they did not use, Dion desired Synalus to convey 
them to him as he liad occasion, and marched directly to 
Syracuse. 

The first that came in to him upon his march were 
two hundred horse of the Agrigentines who were settled 
near Ecnomum, and, after them, the Geloann But the 
news soon flying to Syracuse, Timocrates, who had man 
ried Dion's wife, the sister of Dionysius, and was the 
principal man among his friends now remaining in the 
city, immediately despatched a courier to Dionysius with 
letters announcing Dion’s arrival ; while he himself took 
all possible care to prevent any stir or tumult in the city, 
where all were in great excitement, but as yet continued 
quiet, fearing to give too much credit to what waa 
reported. A very strange accident happened to the mes- 
senger who was sent with the letters; for being arrived 
in Italy, as he travelled through the land of Rhegium, 
hastening to Dionysius at Caulonia, he met one of his 
sequaintance, who was carrying home part of a sacrifice. 
He accepted a piece of the flesh, which his friend offered 
him, and proceeded on his journey with all speed; hav- 
ing travelled a good part of the night, and being through 
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weariness forced to take a little rest, he laid himself down 
in the next convenient place he came to, which was in a 
wood near the road. A wolf, scenting tho flesh, came 
and seized it as it lay fastened to the letter-bag, and with 
the flesh carried away the bag also. in which were the 
letters to Dionysius The man, awaking and missing his 
bag, sought for it up and down a great while, and, not 
finding it, resolved not to go to the king without his let 
tera, but to conceal himself, and keep out of the way. 
Dionysius, therefore, came to hear of the war in Sicily 
from other hands, and that a yvod while after. In the 
mican time, as Dion proceeded in his march, the Camw 
Tinvans joined his forces, and the country people in the 
territory of Syracuse rose and joined him ina large body. 
The Leontines and Campanians,* who, with Timocrates, 
guarded the Epipola, receiving a false alarm which was 
spread on purpose by Dion, as if he intended to attack 
their cities first, left Timverates, and hastened off to carry 
succor to their own homes, News of which being brought 
to Dion, where he Jay near Macro} he raised his camp 
by night, and came to the river Anapus, whieh is distant 
from the city about ten furlongs; there ho made a halt, 
and sacrificed hy the river, offering vows to the rising 
sun. The scothsyers declared that the gods promised 
him victory; and they that were present, seeing him 
assisting at the sucrifice with a garland on his head, one 
and all crowned themselves with garlands. Thore were 
about five thousand that had joined his forces in their. 
march ; who, though but ill-provided, with such weapons 
as came next to hand, made up by zeal and courage for 


* The Campanians were mer- he means the Campanians settled 
cenarics of the native Italian popu- in Leontini. 
lation, whom the elder Dionysius + Macrm is an unknown namey 
had settied on Sicilian lauds and the real name is probably Acts, 
in Sicilian-Greek cities. Perhaps which is a place mentioned by 
by the Leontines and Campanians, Thucydides. - 
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the want of better arma; and when once they were told 
to advance, as if Dion were already conqueror, they ran 
forward with shouts and acclamations, encouraging each 
other with the hopes of liberty. 

The most considerable men and better sort of the citi« 
gens of Syracusc, clad all in white, met him at the gates. 
The populace set upon all that were of Dionysius’s party, 
and principally searched for those they called settera or 
informery,* a number of wicked and hateful wretches, who 
made it their business to go up and down the city, thrust- 
ing themselves into all companies, that they might in- 
form Dionysius what men enid, and how they stood 
affected, These were the first that suffered, being beaten 
to death by the crowd. Timocrates, not being able to 
force his way to the garrison that kept the castle,t took 
horse, and fled out of the city, filling all the places where 
he come with fear and confusion, magnifying the amount 
of Dion's forces, that he might not be supposed to have 
deverted his charge without good reason for it, By this 
time, Dion was come up, and appeared in the sight of the 
people; he marched first in a rich suit of arms, and by 
him on one hand his brother, Megacles, on the other, 
Callippus the Athenian, crowned with garlands) Of the 
foreign voldiers, a hundred followed as his guard, and 
their several officers led the rest in good order; the 
Syracusans looking on and welcoming them, as if they 
believed the whole to be a sacred and religious proces 
sion, to celebrate the solemn entrance, after an absence 
of forty-cight years, of liberty and popular government, 


* These, by the name given to Euryalus, high at the ond of the 
them, which is feminine here, and broad rising ground, sloping w 
masculine in one of Plutarch’s mi- from the junction with the is} 
wer wotka (De Ourtositate, 16), up and over which the town hed 
seem to have been of both sexes. spread. This fort ia what Dion is 
« tf He was posted in the fort at presently esid to take, “the Epi- 
the other extremity of the town, pols.” . 
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Dion entered by the Menitid gate,* and, having by 
sound of trumpet quieted the noise of the people, he 
caused proclamation to be made, that Dion and Megacles, 
who were come to overthrow the tyrannical govern. 
ment, did declare the Syracusuns and all other Sicilians 
to be free from the tyrant. But, being desirous to ha 
rangue the people himeclf, he went up through the 
Achradina. The citizens on each side the way brought 
victims for sacrifice, set out their tables and goblets, and 
ashe pared by cach door threw flowers and ornaments 
upon him, with vows and acclamations, honoring hin as 
agod. There was under the castle and the Pentapylat 
a lofty and conspicuous sundial, which Dionysius had 
set up. Getting up upon the top of that, he mado an 
oration to the peuple, calling upon them to maintain and 
defend their liberty ; who, with great expressions of joy 
and acknowledgment, created Dion and Megacles gen- 
erala, with plenary powers, joining in commission with 
them, at their desire and entreaty, twenty colleagues, of 
whom half were of those that bad returned with them 
out of binibhment, It seemed also to the diviners a moat 
happy omen, that Dion, when he made his address to the 
people, had under his fect the stately monument which 
Dionysius had been at such pains to erect; but because 
it was a sundial on which he stood when he was made 
general, they expressed some fears dhat the great actions 
he had performed might be subject to change, and admit 
some rapid turn and declination of fortune. 

After this, Dion, taking the Epipolw, released the citi- 
zens who were imprisoned there, and then raised a wall 
to invest the castle. Seven days after, Dionysius arrived 


* Menitid im the manuscripts, hero his temenos, or eacred lot of 
but more probably the Zemesitid ground, 

near the statue of Ay The Five Gates, the entrance to 

called Temenites, who the citadel or acropolis in Ortygia. 
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by een, and got into the citadel, and about the same time 
came carriages bringmg the arms and ammunition which 
Dion had left with Synalus. These he distributed among 
the citizens; and the rest that wanted furnished them- 
selves as well aa they could, and put themselves in the 
condition of zealous and serviceable men-at-arms. 
Dionysius sont agents, at first privately, to Dion, to try 
what terms they could make with him. But he declaring 
that any overtures they had to make must be made in 
public to the Syracusans as a free people, envoys now 
went and came between the tyrant and the people, with 
fair proposals, and axsurances that they should have 
abatements of their tributes and taxes, and freedom from 
the burdens of military expeditions, all which should 
be made according to their own approbation and consent 
with him. The Syracusans laughed at these offers, and 
Dion returned answer to the envoys that Dionysius 
must not think to treat with them upon any other terms 
but resigning the government; which if he would act- 
ually do, he would not forget how nearly he was related 
to him, or be wanting to assist him in procuring oblivion 
for the past, and whatever else was reasonable and just, 
Dionysius scemed to consent to this, and sent his agents 
again, desiring some of the Syracusans to come into the 
citadel and discuss with him in person the terms to 
which on each side they might be willing, after fair 
debate, to consent. There were therefore some deputed, 
such as Dion approved of; and the genera] rumor from 
the castle was, that Dionysius would voluntarily resign 
his authority, and rather do it himself as his own good 
deed, than let it be the act of Dion. But this profession 
‘was @ mere trick to amuse the Syracusans For he put 
the deputies that were sent to him in custody, and by 
break of day, having first, to encourage his men, made 
them drink plentifully of raw wine, he sent the garrison 
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of mercenaries out to make a sudden sally against Dion's 
works The attack was quite unexpected, and the barba 
Tians set to work boldly with loud cries to pull down the 
cross-wall, and assailed the Syracusans so furiously that 
they were not able to maintain their post, Only a party 
of Dion’s hired soldiers, onsfirst taking the alarm, advanced 
to the rescue; neither did they at first know what to do, 
or how to employ the aid they brought, not being able 
to hear the commands of their officers, amidst the noise 
and confusion of the Syracusine, who fled from the ene 
my and ran in among them, breaking through their 
ranks, until Dion. seeing none of his orders could be 
heard, revolved to let them see by exemple what they 
ought to do, and charged into the thickest of the enemy. 
The fight about him was fieree and bluogy, he being as 
well known hy the enemy as by bis own party, and all 
running with loud cries te the quarter where he fought, 
Though his time of life was no longer that of the bodily 
strength and agility for such @ combat, still his deter 
mination and courage were sufficient to mnaintain him 
ageinst all that attacked him; but, while bravely driving 
them back, he wax wounded in the hand with a lance, 
his body armor alo had been inuch battered, and was 
seareely any longer servicenble to protect him, cither 
against missiles or blows hand to hand. Many spears 
and javelins had passed into it through the shield, and, 
on these being broken back, he fell to the ground, but 
was immediately rescued, and carried off by his soldiers 
The command-in-chief he left to Timonides, and, mount 
ing a horse, rode about the city, rallying the Syracusans 
that fled; and, ordering up a detachment of the foreign 
soldiers out of Achradina, where they were posted on 
guard, he broughé them as a fresh reserve, eager for bat 
tle, upon the tired and failing enemy, who were already 
well inclined to give up their design. . For having hopes 
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at their first mally to retake the whole city, when be- 
yond their expectation they found themselves engaged 
with bold and practised fighters, they fell back towards 
the castle. As soon as they gave ground, the Greek sol-. 
diers pressed tho harder upon them, till they turned and 
fled within the walls, There were Jost in this action 
seventy-four of Dion’s men, and a very great number of 
the enemy. This being a signal victory, and principally 
obtained by the valor of the foreign soldiers, the Syra- 
cusans rewarded them in honor of it with a hundred 
mine, and the soldiers on their part presented Dion with 
6 crown of gold. 

Soon after, there came heralds from Dionysius, bring- 
ing Dion letters from the women of his family, and one 
addressed outside, “To his father, from Hipparinus;” this 
was the namo of Dion's ron, though Timmus says, he 
‘was, from his mother Arcte’s name, called Areteus; but I 
think credit ix rather to be given to Timonides’s report, 
who was his father's fellow-soldier and confidant. The 
rest of the letters were read publicly, containing many 
solicitations and humble requests of the women; that 
professing to be from his sow, the heralds would not have 
them open publicly, but Dion, putting force upon them, 
broke the seal. It was from Dionysius, written in the 
terms of it to Dion, but in effect to the Syracusans, and 
so worded that, under a plausible justification of himself 
and entreaty to him, means were taken for rendering 
him suspected by the people. It reminded him of the 
good rervice he had formerly done the usurping govern 

ent, it added threats to his dearest relations, his sister, 
én, and wife, if he did not comply with the contenta, 
glzo passionate demands mingled with lamentations, and, 
mogt to the purpose of all, urgent recommendations to 
him not to destroy the government, and put the power 
into the hands of men who a}ways hated him, and wonld 
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never forget their old piques and quarrels; let him take 
the sovereignty himself, and so secure the safety of his 
family and his friends. 

When this letter was read, the Syracnsans were not, as 
they should have been, transported with admiration at 
the unmovable constancy and magnanimity of Dion, who 
withstood aH his dearest interests to be true to virtue 
and justice, but, on the contrary, they saw in this their 
reason for fearing and suspecting that he lay under an 
invincible necessity to he feverable to Dionysius; and 
they hegan therefore to look out for other leaders, and 
the rather, because to their great joy they received 
the newr that Heraclides was on his way. This Were 
clides was one of those whom Dionysius had banished, a 
very good soldier, and well known for the commands he 
had formerly had under the tyrant; yet a man of no 
constant purpose, of a fickle temper, and Joast of all to be 
relied upon when he had to act with a colleague in any 
honorable command. He had had a difference formerly 
with Dion in Peloponnesus, and had resolved, upon his 
own means, with what ships and soldiers he had, to make 
an attack upon Dionysius. When he arrived at Syracuse, 
with seven galleys and three small vessela, he found 
Dionysius already close hesieged, and the Syracusans high 
and proud of their victories, Forthwith, therefore, he 
endeavored by all ways to make himself popular; and, 
indeed, he had in him naturally something that was very 
insinuating and taking with a populace that loves to be 
courted. He gained his end, also, the easier, and drew 
the people over to his side, because of tho dislike they 
had taken to Dion's grave and stately manner, which 
they thought overbearing and assuming; their successes 
having made them so careless and confident, that they 
expected popular arts and flatteries from their leaders, 
es 24 at 
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belbre they hed in reality secured s popular goven, 
amenit, 

' Getting therefore together in an irregular assembly, 
they chosc Meruclides their admiral; but when Dion 
game forward, and told them, that conferring this trast 
upbn Heraclides was in effect to withdraw that which 
they had granted him, for he was no longer their gen 
etalissimo if another had the command of the navy, they 
repealed their order, and, though much against their 
wills, cancelled the new appointment. When this buri- 
neas was over, Dion invited Heraclides to his house, and 
pointed out {o him, in gentle terms, that he had not acted 
wikely or well to quarrel with him upon a punctilio of 
honor, at a time when the least falke step might be the 
ruin of all; and thea, calling a fresh assembly of the peo- 
ple, he there nomed Hleraclides admiral, and prevailed 
with the citizens to allow him 2 lifeguard, a8 he himself 
had. 

Heravlides openly professed the highest respect for 
Dion, and made hin great acknowledgments for this 
favor, attending him with all deference, as ready to re- 
ceive his commands; but wnderhand he kept up his 
dealings with the populace and the unrulier citizens, 
unsettling their minds und disturbing them with his com- 
plaints, and putting Dion into the utmost perplexity and 
disquiet. For if he advised to give Dionysius leave to 
quit the cnstle, he would be expoxed to the imputation 
of wparing and protecting him; if, to avoid giving offence 
or suspicion, he simply continued the siege, they would 
aay he protracted the war, to keep his office of general 
the longer, and overawe the citizens. 

There was one Sosis, notorions in the city for his bail 
‘ootiduct and his impudence, yet a favorite with the pea 
Ps for the very reason that they Hked to ase it madea 
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part of popular privileges to carry free speech to this 
excess of license. This man, out of a design against Dion, 
stood up one day in an assembly, and. having sufficiently 
railed at the citizens as o set of fools, that could not ese 
how they had made an exchange of a dissolute and 
drunken for e sober and watchful dexpotiem, and thus 
having publicly declared himself Dion's enemy, took bis 
leave. The next day, he was seen running through the 
streets, as if he fled from some that punmed him, alurost 
naked, wounded in the head, and bloody all ever. In 
this condition, getting people about him in the market 
place, he tuld them that he had been asanlted by Dion's 
men; and, to confirm what he suid, showed them the 
wounds he had received in his head. And a good many 
took his part, exclaiming loudly against Dion for his 
eruel and tyrannical conduct. stopping the mouths of the 
people by bloodshed and peril of lite. Just ax an axsem- 
bly was gathering in this unsettled and tumultuous state 
of mind, Dion came before them. and made it appear 
how this Sosis was brother to one of Dionyxius's guard, 
and that he was set on by him to embroil the city in 
twnult and confusion; Dionysius having now no way left 
for his security but to make his advantage of their dis 
eensions and distractions. The surgeons, also, having 
searched the wound, found it was rather razed, than cut 
with a downright blow ; for the wounds made with a sword 
are, from their mere weight, most commonly deepest in 
the middle, but this wax very slight, and all along of an 
equal depth; and it was not one continued wound, as if 
cut at once, but several incisions, in all probability made 
at several times, as he was able to endure the pain. 
There were credible persons, alao, who brought a razor, 
and showed it in the amembly, stating that they met 
Sosis running in the street, all bloody, who told them that 
he was flying from Dion’s soldiers, who had just attacked 
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agit wounded him; they ran at once to look after them, 
and met no one, but spied this rezor lying under 9 bol 
low stone uear the place from which they observed he 
game. 

Gosis was now likely to come by the worst of it But 
when, to back all this, his own servants came in, and gave 
evidence that he had left his house alone before break of 
day, with the razor in his hand, Dion's accusers withdrew 
themselves, and the people by a general vote condemned 
Sonia to die, being once again well satisfied with Dion 
and his proceedings. 

Yet they were still as jealous as before of his soldiers, 
and the rather, because the war was now carried on prin- 
cipally by sea; Philistus being come from Iapygia with 
® great fleet to Dionysius's assistance. They supposed, 
therefore, that there would be no longer need of the sol- 
diers, who were all Jandsmen and armed accordingly: 
theze wore rather, indeed, they thought, in a conditien to 
be protected by themselves, who were seamen, and had 
their powor in their shipping. Their good opinion of 
themselves was also much enhanced by an advantage 
they got in an engagement by sea, in which they took 
Philistus prisoner, and used him in a barbarous and cruel 
mauner. Ephorus relates that when he saw his ship was 
taken he slew himself But Timonides, who was with 
Dion from the very first, and was present at all the events 
as they occurred, writing to Speusippus the philosopher, 
relates the story thus: that Philistus’s gslley running 
aground, he was taken prisoner alive, and first dis- 
srmed, then stripped of his corsleé, and exposed naked, 
being now an old man, to every kind of contumely; 
after which they cut off his head, and gave his body 
ta ithe boys of the town, bidding them drag it through, 
the Achradina, and then throw it into the Quarries 
‘Titnsous, to. increase the mockery, adde further, that 
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the boys tied him by his lame leg, and so drew him 
through the streets, while the Syracusans stood hy laugh. 
ing and jesting at the sight of that very man thus tied 
and dragged about by the leg, who had told Dionysius, 
that, ro far from flying on horseback from Syracuse, he 
ought to wait till he should be dragged out by the heels. 
Philistus, however, haz stated, that this was said to 
Dionysius by another, and not by himeelf. 

Timecur avails himeelf of this advantage, which Philis- 
tus truly cnough affords against himself in his zealous 
and constant adherence to the tyranny, to vent hia own 
spleen and inatice aguinst him. They, indeed, who were 
injured by him at the time are perhaps excusable. if they 
carried their resentment to the length of indignities to 
his dead body; but they who write history afterward, 
and were noway wronged hy him in his lifetime, and 
have received assistance from his writings, in honor should 
not with opprobrious and scurrilous language upbraid 
him for those misfortunes, which may well enough befall 
even the best of men. (On tho other side, Ephorus is as 
much out of the way in his encominmn For, however 
ingenious he is in supplying unjust acts and wicked con- 
duct with fir and worthy motives, and in selecting 
decorous and honorable terms, yet when he does his best; 
he does not himself stand clear of the charge of being 
the greatest lover of tyrants, and the fondest admirer of 
luxury and power and rich estates and alliances of mar 
Tiage with absolute princes. He that neither praises 
Philistus for his conduct, nor insults over his misfortunes, 
seems to me to take the fittest course. 

After Philistus's death, Dionysius sent to Dion, offering 
to emrrender the castle, all the arms, provisions, and. 
gurrison-soldiers, with full pay for them for five months, 
demanding m return that he might have safe conduct 9! 
ge unmolested into Italy, and there to continue, and alec’ 
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to enjoy the revenues of Gyarta, a large and fruitful ter 
titory belonging to Syracuse, reaching from the seaside 
to the middle of the country. Dion rejected these pre- 
sposals, and referred him to the Syracusans. They, hoping 
in a short time to take Dionysius alive, dismissed his am- 
‘bassadors suminarily. But he, leaving his eldest son, 
Apollucrates, to defend the castle, and putting on board 
his ships the persons and the property that he set most 
velue upon, tovk the opportunity of a fair wind, and 
made his escape, undiscovered by the admiral Heraclides 
and his flect. 

The citizens loudly exclaimed against Heraclides for 
this neglect; but he got one of their public speakers, 
Hippo by name, to go among them, and make proposals 
to the assembly for a redivision of lands, alleging that 
the first beginning of liberty was equality, and that 
poverty and slavery were inseparable companions. In 
support of thix, Hieraclidea spoke, and used the faction in 
favor of it to overpower Dion, who opposed it; and, if 
fine, he persuaded the people to ratify it by their vote, 
and further to decree, that the foreign soldiers should 
receive no pay, and that they would elect new com- 
mander, and so be rid of Dion’s oppression. The people, 
attempting, as it were, after their long sickness of despot- 
ism, all at once to stand on their legs, and to do the part, 
for which they were yet unfit, of freemen, stumbled in 
all their actions; and yet hated Dion, who, like a good 
physician, endeavored to keep the city to a atrict and 
Semperate regimen. 

When they met in ihe assembly to choose their com- 
“manders, about the middle of summer, unusual and terri- 
cble thunders, with other inauspicious appearances, for 
@fteen days together, dispersed the people, deterring 
sthem, on grounds of religious fear, from creating new 
generals. But, at last, the popular leaders, having founil 


a fhir and clear day, and having got their party together, 
‘were proceeding to an election, when a draught-ox, who 
was used to the crowd and noise of the streets, but for 
some reason or other grew unruly to his driver, breaking 
from his yoke, ran furiously into the theatre where they 
were assembled, and set the people flying and running in 
ail directions before him in the greatest disorder and con- 
fusion; and from thence went on, leaping and rushing 
about, over all that part of the city which the encmios 
afterwards made themselves masters of. However, the 
Syracusans, not regarding all this, elected five and twenty 
captains, and, among the reat, Heraclides; and wnderhand 
tampered with Dion’: men, promising, if they would 
desert him, and enlist themselves in their service, to make 
them citizens of Syracuse, with all the privileges of na- 
tives. But they would not hear the proporals, but, to 
show their fidelity and courage, with their swords in their 
hands, placing Dion for his security in the midst of their 
battalion, conveyed him out of the city, not offering vio- 
Jence to any one, but upbraiding thore they met with 
their baseness and ingratitude. The citizons, seeing they 
were but few, and did not offer any violence, despised 
them ; and, supposing that with their large numbers they 
might with ease overpower and cut them off before they 
got out of the city, full upon them in the rear. 

Here Dion was in a great strait, being necessitated 
either to fight against his own countrymen, or tamely 
soffer himself and his faithful soldiers to be cut in pieces, 
He used many entreaties to the Syraeusens, stretching 
out his hands towards the castle, that was full of their 
enemies, and showing them the soldiers, who in great 
numbers appeared on the walls and watched what was 
doing. But when no persuasions could divert the im- 
palse of the multitude, and the whole mass, like the sea 
in a storm, seemed to be-driven before the breath of the 
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demagogues, he conmanded his men, not to charge them, 
put to advance with shouts and clashing of their arms; 
which heing done, not a man of them stood his ground; 
all fled at once through the streets, though none pursued 
them. For Dion immediately commanded his men to 
fave about, and fed them towards the city of the Leon- 
tinea 

The very women laughed at the new captains for this 
retreat; #0 to redeem their credit, they bid the citizens 
arm themselves again, and followed after Dion, and came 
up with him as he was passing a river. Some of the light- 
horse rode up and began to skirmish. But when they 
saw Dion no more tame and calm, and no signs in his face 
of any fatherly tenderness towards his countrymen, but 
with an angry countenance, as resolved not to suffer their 
indignitics any longer, bidding his men face round and 
form in their ranks for the onset, they presently turned 
their backs more baxely than before, and fled to the city, 
with the loss of some few of their men. 

The Leontines received Dion very honorably, gave 
money {to his men, and made them free of their city; 
Bending envoys to the Syracusans, to require them to do 
the soldiers justice, who, in return, sent back other agents 
to accuse Dion. But when a general meeting of the con- 
federates met in the town of the Leontines, and the mat- 
ter wax heard and debated, the Syracusans were held to 
be in fault. They, however, refused to stand to the award 
of their alties, following their own conceit, and making it 
their pride to listen to no one, and not to have any 
commanders but those who would fear and obey the 
people. 

About this time, Dionysius sent in a fleet, under the 
command of Nypsius the Neapolitan, with provisions and 
pay for the garrison. The Syracusans fought him, had the 
better, and took four of his ships; but they made very 
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ill use of their good success, and, for want of good dixci- 
pline, fell in their joy to drinking and feasting in an 
extravagant manner, with so little regard to their main 
interest, that, when they thought themselves sure of 
taking the castle, they actually lost their city. Nypxius, 
seeing the citizens in this general disorder, spending day 
and night in their drunken singing and revelling, and 
their commanders well pleased with the frolic, or at 
Teast not daring to try and give any orders to men in 
their drink, touk advantage of this opportunity, made o 
sally, aud stormed their works; and, having made his 
way through ihese, let his barluwians loose upon the 
city, giving up it and all that were in if to their pleas 
ure, 

The Syracusans quickly xuw their folly and misfortune, 
but could not, in the distraction they were in, so s00n 
redress it, The city wax in actual process of being 
sacked, the enemy putting the men to the sword, demolish 
ing the fortifientions and dragging the women and children 
with lamentable shrieks and cries prisoners into the 
castle. The commanders, giving all for lost, were not 
able to put the citizens in any tolerable posture of de- 
fence, finding them confiscdly mixed up and scattered 
among the enemy. While they were in this condition, 
and the Achradina in danger to be taken, every one was 
sensible who he was in whom all their remaining hopes 
rested, but no man for shame durst name Dion, whom 
they had so ungratefully and foolinbly dealt with Ne- 
cessity at last forcing them, tome of the auxiliary troops 
and horvemen cried out, * Send for Dion and his Pelopon- 
nesians from the Leontincs.” No sooner was the venture 
made and the name heard among the people, but they 
gave a shout for joy, and, with tears in their eyes, wished 
him there, that they might once again see that leader at 
the head of them, whose courage and bravery in the 
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worst of dangers they well remembered, calling to mind 
uot only with what an undaunted spirit he always be: 
haved himself, but alww with what courage and confidence 
he inapired them when he led them against the enemy; 
They immediately, therefore, despatched Archonides and 
Telesides of the confederate troops, and of the horse- 
men Jlellanicus and four others. These, traversing the 
road between at their horses’ full speed, reached the 
town of the Leontines in the evening. Tho first thing 
they did was to leap from their horses and fall at 
Dion’s fect, relating with tears the sad condition the 
Syracusans wero in. Many of the Leontines and 
Peloponnesinns began to throng about them, guessing 
by their speed and the manner of their address that 
something extraordinary had occurred. 

Dion nt once led the way to the assembly, and, the 
people beving gathered together in a very little time, 
Archonides and Hellanicus and the others came in among 
them, and in short declared the misery and distress of the 
Syracusans, begging the foreign soldiera to forget. the 
injuries they had received, and assist the afilicted, who 
had suffered more for tho wrong they had done, than they 
themselves who received it would (had it been in their 
power) have inflicted upon them. When they had made 
an end, there was # profound silence in the theatre ; Dion 
then stood up, and began to speak, but tears stopped his 
words; his soldiera were troubled at his grief, but bade 
him take good courage and proceed. When he had re- 
covered himself a little, therefore, © Men of Peloponnesus,” 
he said, “and of the confederacy, I asked for your presence 
here, that you might consider your own interests. For 
myself, I have no interests to consult while Syracuse is" 
perishing, and, though I may not save it from destruction, 
I will nevertheless hasten thither, and be buried in the’ 
runs of my ¢ountry. Yet if you can find in your hearti: 
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to assist us, the most inconsiderate and unfortunate of 
men, you may to your eternal honor again retrieve this 
unhappy city. But if the Syracusans can obtain no more 
pity nor relief from you, may the gods reward you for 
what you have formerly valiantly done for them, and 
for your kindness to Dion, of whom speak hereafter as 
one who deserted you not when you were injured and 
abueed, nor afterwards forsook his fellow-citizens in their 
afflictions and misfortunes.” 

Before he had yet ended his speech, the soldiers leapt 
vp, and with a great shout testified their readiness for 
the service, crying out. to mareh immediately to the re 
lief of the city. The Syracusan mersengers hugged ant 
embraced them. praying the Gok to send down blessings 
upon Dion and the Peloponnesians. When the noixe was 
pretty well over, Dion gave orders that all should yo to 
their quarters to prepare for their march, and, -having re- 
froshed themsclves, come ready armed to their rendez 
yous in the place where they now were, resolving that 
very night to attempt the rescue. 

Now at Syracuxe, Dionyrius’s soldiers, as long as day 
continued, ransacked the city, and did all the mixchief 
they could: but when night came on. they retired into 
the castle, having lost some few of their number. At 
which the factious ringleaders taking heart, and hoping the 
enemy would rest content with what they had done and 
make no further attempt upon them, persuaded the peo- 
ple again to reject Dion, and, if he came with the foreign 
soldiers, not to admit him; advising them not to yield, 
as inferior to them in pvint of honor and courage, but 
to mve their city and defend their liberties and properties 
themselves. The populace, therefore, and their leaders, 
sent messengers to Dion to forbid him to advance, while 
the noble citizens and the horse sent others to him to 
desire him to hasten his march{ for which reason he 
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alacked his pace, yet did not remit his advance. And in 
the course of the night, the faction that was against hit 
set 4 guard upon the gates of the city to hinder him 
from coming in. But Nypsius made another sally out of 
the castle with a far greater number of men, and those 
far more bold and eager than before, who quite ruined 
what of the rampart was left standing, and fel! in, pell- 
mell, to suck and ravage the city. The slaughter was 
now very great, not only of the men, but of the women 
also and children; for they regarded not so much the 
plunder, as to destroy and kill all they met. For Dio- 
nysius, despairing to regain the kingdom, and mortally 
hating the Syracusans, resolved to bury his lest sove- 
reignty in the ruin and desolation of Syracuse. The 
soldiers, therefore, to anticipate Dion’s succora, resolved 
upon the mort complete and ready way of destruction, to 
Jay the city in ashes, firing all at hand with torches and 
lamps, and at distance with flaming arrows, shot from 
their howx The citizens fled every way before them; 
they who, to avoid the fire, forsook their houses were 
taken in the streets and put to the sworl; they who 
betook themselves for refuge into the houses were 
forced out again by the flames, many buildings being now 
in o blaze, and many falling in ruins upon them as they 
fled past. 

This fresh misfortune by general consent opened the 
gates for Dion. He had given up his rapid advance, 
when he received advice that the enemies were retrented 
into the castle; but, in the morning, some horse brought 
him the news of another assault, and, soon after, some of 
those who before opposed his coming fled now to him, to 
entreat him he would hasten his relief. The pressure 
itereasing, Heraclides ent his brother, and after him his 
wnole; Theodotes, to beg him to help them: for that 
now-they ware not able to resist any longer; he himeelf 


‘was wounded, and the greatest part of the city either in 
ruins or in flames, When Dion met this sad news, he 
was about sixty furlongs distant from the city. When 
he had acquainted the soldiera with the exigency, and 
exhorted them to behave themselves like men, the army 
no longer marched but ran forwards, and by the way 
were met by messengers upon messengers entreating them 
to make haste. By the wonderful eagerness of the sol- 
diers and their extraordinary specd, Dion quickly came 
to the city and entered what is called the Hecatompe- 
don. sending his light-armed men at once to charge the 
enemy, that, secing them. the Syracusans might take 
courage. In the mean time, he drew up in good order 
his fwl-armed men and all the citizens that came in and 
joined him ; forming his battalions decp, and distributing 
his officers in many seperate commands, that he might 
be able to attack from many quarters at once,'and vo be 
more alarming to the enemy. 

So, having made his arrangements and offered vows to 
the gods, when he was seen in the streets advancing ut 
the head of his men to engage the enemy, a confused 
noise of shouts, congratulations, vows, and prayors was 
raised by the Syracusans, who now called Dion their 
deliverer and tutelar deity, and his soldiers their friends, 
brethren, and fellow-citizens. And, indeed, at that mo- 
ment, none seemed to regard themselves, or value their 
safeties, but to be concerned more for Dion’s life than for 
all their own together, as he marched at the head of 
them to meet the danger, through blood and fire and 
over heaps of dead bodies that lay in his way. 

And indeed the posture of the enemy was in appear 
ance terrible; for they were flushed and ferocious with 
victory, and had posted themselves very advantageously 
along the demolished works, which made the access to 
them very hazardous and difficult. Yet that which dis 
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turbed Dion’s soldiers most was the apprehension they 
were in of the fire, which made their march very trouble- 
fome and difficult; for the houses being in flames on ail 
sides, they were met everywhere with the blaze, and, 
treading upon burning ruins and every minute in danger 
of being overwhelmed with falling houses, through clouds 
of ashes and smoke they labored hard to keep their order 
end maintain their ranks, When they came near to the 
enomy, the approach was 80 narrow and uneven that but 
few of them could engage at a time ; but at length, with 
loud cheers and much zeal on the part of the Syracusans, 
encouraging them and joining with them, they beat off 
Nypsiuy’s nen, und put them to flight. Most of them 
escaped into the castle, which was near at hand; all that 
could not get in were pursued and picked up here and 
thore hy the soldiers, and put to the sword. The present 
exigency, however, did not suffer the citizens to take 
immediate benefit of their victory in such mutual con- 
gratulations and embraces as bevatne so great a success; 
for now all were busily employed to save what houses 
were left standing, laboring hard all night, and scarcely 
#o could master the fire. 

The next day, not one of the popular haranguers durst 
atay in the city, but all of them, knowing their own 
guilt, by their flight confessed it, and secured their lives 
Only Heraclides and Theodotes went voluntarily and 
murrendered themselves to Dion, acknowledging that they 
had wronged him, and begging he would be kinder to 
them than they had been just to him; adding, how much 
it would become him who was master of so many excel- 
lent accomplishments, to moderate his anger and be gens 
erously compassionate to ungrateful men, who weré 
here-before him, making their confession, that, in all the 
matter of their former enmity and rivalry ageinst him, 
they ware now absolutely overcome by his virtue 
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Though they thus humbly addressed him, his friends 
advised him not to pardon these turbulent and iil condi- 
tioned men, but to yield them to the desires of his rol- 
diers, and utterly root out of the commonwealth the 
ambitious affectation of popularity, a disease as pestilent 
and pernicious as the passion for tyranny itsel£ Dion 
endeavored to satisfy them, telling them that other gen- 
erals exercised and trained themselves for the most part 
in the practices of war and arms; but that he had long 
studied in the Academy how to conquer anger, and not 
Jet emulation and envy conquer him; that to do this it is 
not sufficient that a man be obliging and kind to his 
friends, and thoxe that have deserved well of him, but 
rather, gentle and ready to forgive in the cnse of those 
who do wrong; that he wished to let the world see 
that he valued not himscif so much upon excelling Hera 
¢lides in ability and conduct, as he did in outdoing him 
in justice and clemency; herein to have the advantage is 
to exccl indeed; whereas the honor of success in war is 
never entire ; fortune will be sure to dispute it, though 
no man should pretend to have a claim. What if Hera 
clides be perfidious, malicious, and base, must Dion there- 
fore sully or injure his virtue by passionate concern for it? 
For, though the laws determine it juster to revenge an 
injury than to do an injury, yet it is evident that both, 
in the nature of things, originally proceed from the 
same deficiency and weakness, The malicious humor of 
men, though perverse and refractory, is not 0 savage and 
invincible but it may be wrought upon by kindness, and 
altered by repeated obligations, Dion, making use of 
these arguments, pardoned and dismissed Heraclides and 
Theodotes. 

And now, resolving to repair the blockade about the 
castle, he commanded all the Syracusans to cut each man 
# stake and bring it to the works; and then, dismisxing 
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them {o refresh themselves, and take their rest, he em- 
ployed his own men all night, and by morning had 
finished his line of palisade; so that both the enemy and 
the citizens wondered, when day returned, to see the 
‘work so far advanced in so short a time. Burying there- 
fore the dead, and redeeming the prisoners, who were 
near two thousand, he called a public assembly, where 
Heraclides made a motion thet Dion should be declared 
general with fuil powers at land and sea. The better cit 
izena approved well of it, and called on the people to vote 
itso. But the mob of sailors and handicraftamen would 
not yield that Heraclides should lose his command of the 
navy; believing him, if otherwise an ill man, at any rate 
to he more citizenlike than Dion, and readier to comply 
with the people. Dion therefore submitied to them in 
this, and consented Heraclides should continue admiral. 
But when they began to press the project of the redistri- 
bution of lands and houres, he not only opposed it, but 
repealed all the votes they hed formerly made upon that 
account, which sensibly vexed them. Heraclides, there- 
fore, took a new advantage of him, and, being at Messene, 
harangued the soldiers and ships’ crews that sailed with 
him, accusing Dion that he had a design to make himself 
absolute. And yet at the eame time he held private cor- 
respondence for a treaty with Dionysius by means of Pha- 
vax the Spartan, Which when the noble citizens of 
Syracuse had intimation of, there arose a sedition in the 
ermy, and the city was in great distress and want of pro- 
visions; and Dion now knew not what course to take, 
being also blamed by all his friends for having thus forti- 
fied against himself such a perverse and jealous and 
utterly corrupted man as Heraclides was. 

Pharax at this time lay encamped at Neapolis, in the 
territory of Agrigentum. Dion, therefore, led out the 
Syraousang, ‘bat with an intent not to engage him till he 
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saw a fit opportunity. But Heraclides and his seamen 
exclaimed against him, that he delayed fighting on pur- 
pose that he might the longer continue his command; 20 
that, much against his will, he was forced to an engage- 
ment and was beaten, his loss however being inconsider- 
able, and that occasioned chiefly by the dissension that 
was in the army. He rallied his men, and, having put 
them in good order and encouraged them to redeum their 
credit, resolved upon a second battle. But, in the even- 
ing, he received advice that Heraclides with his fleet 
was on his way to Syracuse, with the purpose to posvess 
himself of the city and keep him and his army out. [n- 
stantly, therefore, taking with him some of the strongest 
and most active of his men, he rode off in the dark, and 
about nine the next morning wax at the gates, having 
ridden seven hundred furlongs that night. Heraclides, 
though he strove to make all the speed he could, yet, 
coming too late, tacked and stood out again to sea; and, 
being unresolved what course to steer, accidentally he 
met Gesylus the Spartan, who toll him he was come 
from Lacedwmon to head the Sicilians, ns Gylippus had 
formerly done. Heraclides was only too glad to get hold 
of him, and fustening him as it might be a sort of amulet 
to himself, he showed him to the confederates, and sent 
herald to Syracuse to summon them to accept the Spar 
tan general. Dion returned answer that they had gem 
erals enough, and, if they wanted a Spartan to command 
them, he could supply that office, being himself a citizen 
of Sparta. When Gerylus saw this, he gave up all pre 
tensions, and sailed in to Dion, and reconciled Heraclides 
tp him, making Heraclides swear the most solemn oaths 
to perform what he engaged, Geesylus himself also under. 
taking to maintain Dion’s right, and inflict chastisement 
on Heraclides if he broke his faith. : 
The Syracusans then er their navy, which was ab, 
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present @ great charge and of little use to them, but an 
gecasion of differences and dissensions among the gen- 
erala, and pressed on the siege, finishing the wall of 
blockade with which they invested the castle. The 
besieged, seeing no hopes of succors and their provisions 
failing, began to mutiny ; so that the son of Dionysius, in 
despair of holding out longer for his father, capitulated, 
and articled with Dion to deliver up the castle with all 
the garrison soldiers and emmunition; and so, taking his 
mother und sisters and manning five galleys, he set out to 
go to his father, Dion seeing him safely out, and scarce 
a man in all the city not being there to behold the sight, 
ax indeed they called even on those that were not pres 
ent, out of pity that they could not be there, to see this 
happy day and the sun shining on a free Syracuse. And 
as this expulsion of Dionyrius is even now always cited 
as one of the greatest and most remarkable examples of 
fortune’s viciitudes, how extraordinary may we imagine 
their joy to have been, and how cntire their satisfaction, 
who lad totally subverted the most potent tyranny that 
ever was by very slight and inconsiderable means! 

When Apollocrates was gone, and Dion coming to take 
possession of the castle, the women could not stay while 
he made his entry, but ran to meet him at the gate. 
Aristomache led Dion’s son, and Arete followed after 
weeping, fearful and dubious how to salute or address her 
husband, after living with another man. Dion first 
embraced hia sister, then his son; when Aristomache 
bringing Arete to him,*O Dion,” said she, “ your ban 
ishment made us all equally miserable ; your return and 
viotory has cancelled all sorrows, excepting this poor suf 
ferer’a, whom J, unhappy, saw compelled to be another's, 
while you were yet alive. Fortune has now given you 
the sole disposal of us; how will you determine concep 
ing her hard fate? In what relation must she salute you 
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as her uncle, or as her husband?” This speech of Aristo- 
mache’s brought tears from Dion, who with great affection 
embraced his wife, gave her his son, and desired her to 
retire to his own house, where he continued to reside 
when he had delivered up the castle to the Syracusans. 

For though all things had now sucecded to his wish, 
yet he desired not to enjoy any present advantage of his 
good fortune, except to gratify his friends, reward his al- 
lies, and bestow upon hix companions of former time in 
Athens and the soldiers that had served him some special 
mark of kindness and honor, striving herein to outdo his 
very means in his gencrosity. As for himself, he was con- 
tent with a very frugal and moderate competency, and 
was indeed the wonder of all en, that when not only 
Sicily and Carthage, but all Greece looked to him as in 
the height of prosperity, and no man living greater than 
he, no general more renowned for valor and success, 
yet in his garb, his attendance, hix table, he seemed as if 
he rather commoned with Plato in the Academy than 
lived among hired captains and prid soldier, whose 
solace of their toils and dangers it is to eat and drink 
their fill, and enjoy themselves plentifully every day. 
Plato indeed wrote to him that the eyes of all the world 
were now upon him; but it ix evident that he himself 
had fixed his eye upon one place in one city, the Acad- 
emy, and considered that the spectators and judges there 
regarded not great actions, courage, or fortune, but 
watched to see how temperately and wisely he could use 
his prosperity, how evenly he could behave himself in 
the high condition he now was in, Neither did he remit 
any thing of his wonted stateliness in conversation or se- 
rious carriage to the people ; he made it rather a point to 
maintain it, notwithstanding that a little condescension 
and obliging civility were very necessary for hia present 
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affkire; and Piato, as we said before, rebuked him, afd 
wrote to tell him that self-will keeps house with solitude, 
But certainly his natural temperament was one that‘ 
could not bend to complaisance ; and, besides, he wished to 
work the Syracusans back the other way, out of their’ 
present excess of license and caprice. 

Heraclides began again to set up against him, and, 
being invited by Dion to make one of the Council, refused 
to come, saying he would give his opinion as a private 
citizen in the public assombly. Next he complained of 
Dion because he had not demolished the citadel, and be- 
cause he had hindered the people from throwing down 
Dionysius’s tomb and doing despite to the dead; more- 
over he accused him for sending to Corinth for counsel 
lors and assistants in the government, thereby neglecting 
and slighting his fellow-citizens. And indeed he had sent 
messages for sume Corinthians to come to him, hoping by 
their means and presence the better to settle that consti- 
tution he intended; for he designed to suppress the 
unlimited democratic government, which indeed is not a 
government, but, as Plato calls it, a marketplace of 
governments* and to introduce and establish a mixed 
polity, on the Spartan and Cretan model, between a com 
monwealth and a monarchy, wherein an aristocratic body 
should preside, and determine all matiers of greatest 
consequence ; for he saw also that the Corinthians were 
chiefly governed by something like an oligarchy, and 
the people but little concerned in public business. 


® See the Republic, book vil., p. tainly, says Plato ia his irony, bé 
Bsr nthe bee demazrati directed hither to this mart oad, 
atate of things there is no fixed magazine of governments, where 
of geremumene at alls every man he may find every variety of rule ‘ 
is his own it; so that of life and condect. A publi¢ rulej 
the philoso [nacre in search of life and conduct is what Plato 
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. Now knowing that Heraclides would be his most con- 
siderable adversary, and that in all ways he was a turbu- 
lent, fickle, and factious man, he gave way to some whom 
formerly he hindered when they designed to kill him, 
who, breaking in, murdered Heraclides in his own house. 
His death was much resented by the citizens. Neverthe- 
Jess, when Dion made him a splendid funerd, followed the 
dead body with all his soldiers and then addressed 
them, they understood that it would have heen impor 
sible to have kept the cily quiet, as long as Dion and 
Heraclides were competitors in the government. 

Dion had a friend called Callippux, an Athenian, who, 
Plato saya, first made acquaintance and afterwards ob 
tained familiarity with him, not from any connection 
with his philosophic studies, but on oecasion afforded by 
the celebration of the mysteries and in the way of ordi- 
nary society. This man went with him in wll his military 
service, and was in yreat honor and esteem; being the 
first of his friends who marched by his side into Syracuse, 
wearing a garland upon his head, having behaved him. 
self very well in all the battles, and made himpelf’ re 
markable for his yallantry. Lv, finding that Dion's 
principal and most conriderable friends were cut off in 
the war, Heraclides now dead, and the people without 
a leader, and that the-roldiers had a great kindness 
for him, like @ pérfidious and wicked villain, in hopes 
to get the chief command of Sicily as his reward for the 
ruin of his friend and benefactor, and, as some say, being 
also bribed by the enemy with twenty talents to destroy 
Dion, inveigled and engaged several of the soldiers in a 
conspiracy against him, taking thia cunning and wicked 
occasion for his plot. He daily informed Dion of what he 
heard or what he feigned the soldiers said sgainst him ; 
whereby he gained that credit and confidence, thet he _ 
was allowed by Dion to consort privately with whom he’ 
would, and talk freely against him in any company, that 
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he might discover who were his secret and factious 
malignera, By this means, Callippus in a ahort time got 
together a cabal of all the seditious malecontents in the 
city; and if any one who would not be drawn in advised 
Dion that he was tampered with, he was not troubled or 
concerned at it, believing Callippus did it in compliance 
with his directions. 

While this conspiracy was afoot, a strange and dread- 
ful apparition was seen hy Dion. As he sat one evening 
in a gallery in his house alone and thoughtful, hearing a 
sudden noise he turned about, and saw at the end of the 
colonnade, by clear daylight, a tall woman, in her counte- 
nance and garb like one of the tragical Furies, with o 
broom in her hand, sweeping the floor. Being amazed 
and extremely affrighted, he sent for some of his friends, 
and told them what le had sven, entreating them to stay 
with him and keep him company all night; for he was 
excessively discomposed and alarmed, fearing that if he 
were left alone the spectre would again appear to him. He 
saw it no more. But a few days atter, hix only son, being 
almost grown up tu man’s estate, upon some displeasure 
and pet ho had taken upon a childish and frivolous occa- 
sion, threw himself headlong from the top of the house 
and broke his neck. 

While Dion was under this affliction, Callippus drove 
on his conspiracy, and spread a rumor among the Syra- 
curang, that Dion, being now childless, was resolved to 
send for Dionysius’s son, Apollocrates, who was his wife’s 
nephew and sister's grandson, and make him his heir and 
suocessor.* By this time, Dion and his wife and sister 
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hegan to suspect what was doing, and from all hands in- 
formation came to them of the plot. Dion, being troub- 
Jed, it is probable, for Heraclides’s murder, which was 
Tike to be a blot and stain upon his life and actions, in 
continual weariness and vexation, declared he had rather 
die a thousand times, and open his breast himself to the 
assassin, than live not only in fear of his enemies but 
suspicion of his friends, But Callippas, seeing the women 
yery inquisitive to search to the bottom of the business, 
took alurm, and came to them, utterly denying it with 
tears in his eyes, and offering to give then whatever aa 
asurances of his fidelity they desired. They required that 
he should take the Great Oath. which was after this mane 
ner. The juror went into the suetuary of Ceres and 
Proserpine, where, after the performance of some cere- 
monies, he was clad in the purple vestment of the god- 
dess, and, holding a lighted toreh in his hand, took his 
oath. Callippus did as they required, and forswore the 
fact. And indced he vo little valued the goddesses, that 
he stayed hut till the very festival of Proserpine, hy whom 
he bad sworn, and on that very day committed his in- 
tended murder; as truly he might well enough disregard 
the day, smce he must at any other time as impiowly 
offend heyy when he who had acted as her initiating priest 
should shed the blood of Ler worshipper.* 

There were a great many in the conspiracy; and as 
Dion was at home with several of his friends in a room 
with tables for entertainment in it, some of the conspira- 
tors beset the house around, others secured the doors and 
windows. The actual intended murderers were some Za 
cynthians, who went inside in their under-dresses without 
swords. Those outside shut the doors upon them and 
kept them fast. The murderers fell on Dion, endeav- 





* This seems to refer to the or- had acted as mystoyogus when Dion 
igin of the acquaintance between was initiated as a mystes in the 
‘Qippus and Dion. —Callippus Eleusipian cgrestony. 
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oring to stifle and crush him; then, finding they rere 
Going nothing, they called for  ewotd, but none durst 
open the door. There were great many within ‘with 
Dion, but every one was for securing himself, supposing 
that by letting him lose his life he should save his own, 
and therefore no man ventured to assist him. When 
they had waited a good while, at length Lycon the Syra- 
cusan reached a short sword in at the window to one of 
the Zacynthians, and thus, like a victim at a sacrifice, this 
long time in their power, and trembling * for the blow, 
they killed him. His sister, and wife big with child, they 
hurried to prison, who, pvor lady, in her unfortunate con- 
dition was there brought to bed of a son, which, by the 
consent of the keepers, they intended to bring up, the 
rather because Callippus began alrendy to be embroiled 
in troubles, 

After the murder of Dion, he was in great glory, and 
had the sole government of Syracuse in his hands; and to 
that effect wrote to Athens, a place which, next the im- 
mortal gods, being guilty of such an abominable crime, he 
ought to have regarded with shame and fear. But true 
it is, what is said of that city, that the good men she 
breeda are the most excellent, and the bad the most note- 
rious; as their country also produces the mos delicious 
honey and the most deadly hemlock. Callippus, however; 
did not long continue to scandalize fortune and upbraid 
the gods with his prosperity, as though they connived at 
and bore with the wretched man, while he purchased 
riches and power by heinous impieties, but he quickly re- 
ceived the punishment he deserved. For, going to take 
Catans, he lost Syracuse ; whereupon they report he said, 
he had lost a city and got a bauble+ Then, attempting 
Measena, he had most of his men cut off, and, among the 
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reat, Dion’s murderers. When no city in Sicily would 
admit him. but all hated and abhorred him, he went into 
Italy and took Rhegium ; and there, being in distress and 
not able to maintain his soldiers, he was killed by Le 
ptines and Polysperchon, and, as fortune would have it, 
with the same sword hy which Dion was murdered, which 
was known by the size, being but short, ax the Spartan 
swords, and the workmanship of it very curious and arti- 
ficial. Thus Callippus received the reward of his vil 
lanies, 

When Aristomache and Arete were released out of 
prizon, Hicetes, one of Dion's friends, took then to his 
house, and seemed to intend to entertain them well and 
like a faithful friend, Afterwards, being persuaded by 
Dion’s enemiey, he provided a ship and pretended to send 
them into Peloponnesus, but commanded the suilony when, 
they came out to sea, to kill them and thrgw them over 
board. Others say that they and the little boy were 
thrown alive into the sea, ‘This man also cxeaped not the 
due recompense of his wickednesy for he was taken by 
Timoleon and put to death, and the Syracusans, to 
revenge Dion, slew hix two daughters; of all which I 
have given o more particular account in the life of Timo- 
leon, 
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Maxcos Brorus was descended from that Junius Brutus 
to whom the ancient Romans erected a statue of brass in 
the cupitol among the images of their kings with a drawn 
sword in his hand, in remembrance of his courage and 
resolution in expelling the Tarquins and destroying 
the monarchy. But that ancient Brutus was of a severe 
and inflexible nature, like steel of too hard a temper, 
and having never had his character softencd by study 
and thought, he let himself be so far transported with 
his rage and hatred against tyrants, that, for conspiring 
with them, he proceeded to the execution even of his 
own sons. But this Brutus, whose life we now write, 
having to the goodness of his disposition added the im- 
provements of learning and the study of philosophy, and 
having stirred up his natural parts, of themselves grave 
and gentle, by applying himself to business and public 
affairs, seems to have been of a temper exactly framed 
for virtue; insomuch that they who were most his 
enemies upon account of his conspiracy against Coosar, if 
in thet whole affair there was any honorable or generous 
part, referred it wholly to Brutus, and laid whatever was 
barbarous and cruel to the charge of Cassius, Brutus’s con- 
neotion and familiar friend, but not his equal in honesty 
and pureness of purpose. His mother, Servilia, was of the 
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family of Servilius Ahala, who, when Spurius Milius 
worked the people into a rebellion and designed to 
make himself king, taking a dagger under his arm, went 
forth into the market-place, and, upon pretence of having 
rome private business with him, came up close to him, 
and, a8 he bent his head to hear what he had to sy, 
struck him with his dagger and slew him. And thus 
much, as concerns his descent by the mother's side, is con- 
fessed by all; but as for his father’s fumily, they who for 
Cesar’s murder bore any hatred or ill-will to Brutus say 
that he came not from that Brutus who expelled the Par 
quins, there being none of his race left after the execu- 
tion of his two sons; but that bis ancestor was a plebeian, 
gon of one Brutus, a steward, and only rose in the latest 
times to office or dignity in the commonwealth. But Posie 
donius the philosopher writes that it is true indeed what 
the history relates, that two of the sons of Beatus who were 
of men's estate were put to death, but thet a third, yet an 
infant, was left alive, from whom the Gunily was propaga. 
ted down to Mareus Brutus; and further, that there were 
several famous persons of this house in hia time whose 
lvoks very much resembled the slatue of Junius Brutus, 
But of this subject enough. 

Cato the philosopher was brother to Servilia, the 
mother of Brutus, and he it was whom of all the Romans 
his nephew most admired and studied to imitate, and he 
afterwards married his daughter Porcia. Of all the sects 
af the Greek philosophers, though there was none of which 
he had not been a hearer and in which he had not made 
sone proficiency, yet he chiefly esteemed the Platonists ; 
and, not much approving of the modern end middle 
Academy, as it is called, he applied himself to the study of, 
the aucient. He was all his lifetime a great admirer off 
Antiochus of the city of Ascalon, and took his brother: 
Axistus into his own house for his friend and companion, 
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@ man for his learning inferior indeed to many of the 
philosophers, but for the evenness of his temper and 
steadiness of his conduct equal to the best. As for Em- 
pylus, of whom he himself and his friends often make 
mention in their epistles, as one that lived with Brutus, 
he was a rhetorician, and has left behind him a short but 
well-written history of the death of Cesar, entitled Brutus, 

In Latin, he had by exercise attained a sufficient skill 
to be able to make public addresses and to plead a cause; 
but in Greek, he must be noted for affecting the senten- 
tious and short Taconic way of speaking in sundry 
passiges of his epistles; as when, in the beginning of the 
war, he wrote thus to the Pergamenians: “I hear you 
have given Dojabella money ; if willingly, you must own 
you have injured me; if unwillingly, show it by giving 
willingly to me.” And another time to the Samians: 
“Your counsels are remiss and your performances slow: 
what think ye will be the end?” And of the Patareans 
thus: “The Xanthinns, suspecting my kindness, have 
made their country the grave of their despair; the Pa- 
tarcans, trusting themselves to me, enjoy in all points 
their former liberty; it is in your power to choose the 
judgment of the Patareans or the fortune of the Xan- 
thiana” And this is the style for which some of his 
letters are to be noted.* 

When he was but a very young man, he accompanied 
his uncle Cato, to Cyprus, when he was sent there against 
Ptolemy. But when Ptolemy killed himself, Cato, being 
by some necessary business detained in the isle of Rhodes, 
had alrendy sent one of his friends, named Canidius, to 
take into his care and keeping the treasure of the king; 
but presently, not feeling sure of his honesty, he wrote to 
Brutus to sail immediately for Cyprus out of Pamphylia, 


(of Noted, I peliove he means for their false style —~ us not to be tnitated. 
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where he then was staying to refresh himself, heing but 
just recovered of a fit of sickness. He obeyed his 
orders, but with a great deal of unwillingness, as well out 
of rexpect to Canidius, who was thrown out of this em- 
ployment hy Cato with so much disgrace, as also because 
he esteemed such a commission mean, and unsuitable to 
him, who was in the prime of hix youth, and given to 
books and study. Nevertheless, applymg himself to the 
business, he behaved himeelf so weil in it that he was 
highly commended by Cato, and. having turned all the 
goods of Ptolemy into ready money, he. sailed with the 
greatest part of it in his own ship to Rome. 

But upon the general separation into two factions, 
when, Pompey and Cwsar taking up arms against one 
another, the whole empire was turned inio confusion, 
it was commonly believed that he would take Cwear’s 
side; for his father in past time had been put to death 
by Pompey. But he, thinking it his duty to prefer the 
interest of the public to his own private feelings, and 
judging Pompey’s to be the better enuse, took part 
with him; though formerly he used not so much as 
to salute or take any notice of Pompey, if he happened 
to meet him. exteeming it a pollution to have the least 
conversation with the murderer of his father. But now, 
looking upon him as the general of his country, he 
placed himself under his command, and ect sail for 
Cilicia in quality of lieutenant tu Sestius, who had the 
government of that province. But finding no opportu- 
nity there of doing any great service, and hearing that 
Pompey and Caesar were now near one another and pre- 
paring for the battle upon which ali depended, he came 
of bis own accord to Macedonia to partake in the danger. 
At his coming it is said that Pompey was so surprised 
and 20 pleased, that, rising from his chair in the sight of 
all who were about him, he saluted and embraced him, 
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as one of the chiefest of his party. All the time that 
he was in the camp, excepting that which he spent in 
Pompey’s company, he employed in reading and in 
atudy, which he did not neglect even the day before 
the great battle. It was the middle of summer, and 
the heat was very great, the camp having been pitched 
near some marshy ground, and the people that carried 
Brutus’s tent were a long while before they came. Yet 
though upon these accounts he was extremely harassed 
and out of order, having scarcely by the middle of the 
day anointed hjmeclf and eaten a sparing meal, whilst 
most others were cither laid to sleep or taken up with 
tho ihoughts and apprehensions of what would be the 
issue of the fight, he spent his time until the evening in 
writing an epitome of Polybius. 

It is said that Covar had so great o regard for him 
that he ordered his commanders by no means to kill 
Brutus in the battle, but to spare him, if possible, and 
bring him safe to him, if he would willingly surrender 
himself; but if he made any resistance, to suffer him to 
escape rather than do him any violence. And this he is 
believed to have done out of a tenderness to Servilia, the 
mother of Brutus; for Cesar had, it seems, in his youth 
been very intimate with her, and she passionately in love 
with him; and, considering that Brutus was born about 
that time in which their loves were at the highest, Cossar 
had o belief that he was his own child. The story is 
told, that when the great question of the conspiracy of 
Catiline, which had like to have been the destruction of 
tho commonwealth, was debated in the senate, Cato and 
Cesar were both standing up, contending together on 
the’ decision to be come to; at which time a little note 
was delivered to Cesar from without, which he took and 
read silently to himself, Upon this, Cato eried out aloud, 
and accused Cwsar of holding correspondence with and 
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receiving letters from the enemies of the commonwealth ; 
and when many other senators exclaimed against it. Cx- 
sar delivered the note as he had received it to Cato, who 
reading it found it to be a love-letter from his own sister 
Servilia, and threw it back again to Coosar with the 
words, “Keep it, you drunkard,” and returned to the sub- 
ject of the debate. So public and notorious was Servil- 
ia’s love to Oxsar. 

After the great overthrow at Pharsalia, Pompey him- 
self having made his escape to the sea, and Cosar'a army 
storming the camp. Brutus stole privately out by one of 
the gates leading to marshy ground full of water and 
covered with reeds, and, travelling through the night, got 
safe io Larivsa. From Larissa he wrote to Caxar, who 
expressed a great deal of joy to hear that he wan safe, 
and, bidding him come, not only forgave him freely, but 
honored and esteemed him among his chiefest friends, 
Now when nobody could give any certain account which 
way Pompey had fled, Cwsar took a little journey alone 
with Brutus, and tried what was his opinion herein, and 
after some discussion which passed between them, heliev- 
ing that Brutus’s conjecture was the right one, Jnying 
aside all other thoughts, he set out dircetly to pursuc 
him towards Egypt. But Pompey, having reached Egypt, 
as Brutus guessed his design wus to do, there met his 
fate. : 

Brutus in the mean time guined Caesar's forgiveness for 
his friend Cassius; and pleading also in defence of the 
king of the Lybians, * though he was overwhelmed with 
the greatness of the crimes alleged against him, yet by 
his entreaties and deprecations to Ceesar in his behalf, he 
preserved to him a great part of his kingdom. It is 


* Deiotarus, king of the Gala- meant. The error is supposed to 
tians of Asia Minor, is the person be Platareh’s. 
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reported that Casar, when he first heard Brutus speak in 
public, said to his friends, “1 know not what this young 
man intends, but, whatever he intends, he intends vehe- 
mently.”* For his natural firmness of mind, not easily 
yielding, or complying in favor of every one that 
entreated hin kindness, once set into action upon motives 
of right reason and deliberate moral choice, whatever 
direction it thus took, it was pretty sure to take effectively, 
and to work in such a wuy as not to fail in its object. 
No flattery could ever prevail with him to listen to 
unjust petitions; and he held that to be overcome by 
the importunities of shameless and fawning entreaties, 
though some compliment it with the name of modesty 
and bashfulness, was the worst disgrace a great man 
could suffer. And he used to say, that he always felt 
as if they who could deny nothing could not have 
behaved well in the flower of their youth. 

Cirar, being about to make his expedition into Africa 
against Cato and Scipio, committed to Brutus the gov- 
ernment of Cisalpine Gaul, to the great happiness and 
advantage of that province. For while people in other 
provinces were in distress with the violence and avarice 
of their governors, and suffered as much oppression as if 
they had been slaves and captives of war, Brutus, by his 
easy government, actually made them amends for their 
calamities under former rulers, directing moreover all 
their gratitude for his good dceds to Cxsar himself; 
insomuch that it was a most welcome and pleasant spec- 
tacle to Cmsnr, when in his return he passed through 
Italy, to see the cities that were under Brutus’s command 
and Brutus himself increasing his honor and joining 
agteeably in his progress. 

* Quidgutd rult,ralde rult; the where Brutas's speech in favor of 
mentioned. 


words are recorded by Cicero in Deiotarus is-also 
the Letters to Atticus, xiv. 1,— 
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Now several pretorships being vacant, it was all men’s 
opinion, that that of the chiefest dignity, which is called 
the pretorship of the city, would be conferred either 
upon Brutus or Cassius; and some say that, there having 
been some little difference upon former accounts between 
them, this competition set them much more at variance, 
though they were connected in their families, Cossius 
having married Junia, the sister of Brutus, Others say 
that the contention was raised between them by Corsar's 
doing, who had privately given each of them such hopes 
of his favor as Jed them on, and provoked them at last 
into this open competition and trial of their interest. 
Brutus had only the reputation of his honor and virtue 
to oppose to the many and gallant actions performed by 
Cassius against the Parthians, But Cresar, having heard 
each side, and deliberating ubout the matter among his 
friends, said, * Cassius hus the stronger plea, but we must 
let Brutus be first pretor.” So another pretorship was 
given to Casrius; the gaining of which could not fo 
mouch oblige him, as he was incensed fur the loss of the 
other, And in all other things Brutus was parteker of 
Ceesar’s power a8 much as he desired; for he might, if he 
had pleased, have been the chief of nil hix friends, and 
had authority and command beyond them all, but Carsius 
and the company he met with him drew him off from 
Cesar. Indeed, he was not yet wholly reconciled to Cas- 
sius, since that competition which was between them; 
but yet he gave ear to Cassitw’s friends, who were perpet- 
ually advising him not to be so blind as to suffer himself 
to be softened and won upon by Caesar, but to shun the 
kindness and favors of a tyrant, which they intimated 
that Caesar showed him, not to express any honor to his 
merit or virtue, but to unbend his strength, and under- 


mine his vigor of purpose. ‘ 
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Neither was Casar wholly without suspicion of him, 
nor wanted informers that accused Brutus to him; bat 
he feared, indeed, the high spirit and the great character 
and the friends that he bad, but thought himself secure 
in his moral disposition. When it was told him that 
Antony and Dolabella designed some disturbance, “ It is 
not,” said he, “the fat and the long-haired men that 
J fear, but the pale and the lean,” meaning Brutus and 
Cassius. And when some maligned Brutus to him, and 
advised him to beware of him, taking hold of his flesh 
with his hand, * What,” he said, “ do you think that Brutus 
will not wait out the time of this little body?” as if he 
thought none go fit to succeed him in his power as Brutus, 
And indeed it svems to be without doubt that Brutus 
might have been the first man in the commonwealth, if 
he liad had patience but a little time to be second to Ca. 
sur, and would have suffered his power to decline after it 
was come to its highest pitch, and the fame of his great 
actions to die away by degrees But Cassiuy a man of 
@ fierce disposition, aud one that ont of private malice, 
rather than love of the public, hated Caesar, not the 
tyrant, continually fired and stirred him up. Brutus folt 
the rule an oppression, but Cassius hated the ruler; and, 
among other reasons on which he grounded his quarrel 
against Cassar, the loss of his lions which he had procured 
when he was edile elect was one: for Czsar, finding 
these in Megara, when that city was taken by Calenus, 
seized them to himself. These beasts, they say, were a 
great calamity to the Megarians; for, when their city 
was just taken, they broke open the lions’ dens, and 
pulled off their chains and let them loose, that they 
might run upon the enemy that was entering the city ; 
hug the lions turned upon them themselves, and tore to 
pieces a great many unarmed persons running about, so- 
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that it was a miserable spectacle even to their enemies to 
behold. 

And this, some say, was the chief provocation that 
stirred up Cassius to conspire against Cwsar; but they 
are much in the wrong. For Cassius had from his youth 
4 natural hatred and rancor against the whole race of ty- 
rants, which he showed when he was but a boy, and went 
to the same school with Faustus, the son of Sylla; for, on 
his boasting himself amongst the boys, and extolling the 
sovereign power of his father, Cassius rose up and struck 
him two or three boxes on the ear; which when the 
guardians and relations of Faustus designed to inquire 
into and to prosecute, Pompey forbade them, and, sending 
for both the hoys together, examined the matter himself. 
And Cassiux then is reported to have said thus, “Come, 
then, Faustns, dare to speak here those words that. pro- 
voked me, that I may strike you again as did before.” 
Such was the disposition of Cassius. 

But Brutus was roused up and pushed on to the under 
taking by many persuasions of his familiar friends, and 
letters and invitations from unknown citizens, For 
under the statue of his aneestor Brutus, thet over- 
threw the kingly government, they wrote the wordy 
“OQ that we had a Brotus now!” and, “O that Brutus 
were alive!” And Brutus’s own tribunal, on which he 
sate as preetor, was filled cach morning with writings such 
as these: “You are asleep, Brutus,’ and, “ You are not a 
true Brutus.” Now the flatterers of Cassar were the oc- 
casion of all this, who, among other invidious honors 
which they strove to fasten upon Cesar, crowned his 
statues by night with diadems, wishing to incite the peo- 
ple to salute him king instead of dictator. But quite the 
contrary came to pass, as I have more particularly 
related in the life of Cesar. 

When Cassius went about soliciting friends to engage 
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in this design against Cesar, all whom he tried readily 
consented, if Brutus would be head of it; for ther 
opinion was that the enterprise wanted not hands or ree 
olution, but the reputation and authority of a man auch 
as he was, tu give as it were the first religious sanction, 
and by his presence, if by nothing else, to justify the wr 
dertuking; that without him they should go about this 
action with less heart, and should lie under greater suspi- 
ciony when they had done it, for, if their cause bad been 
just and honorable, people would be sure that Brutus 
would not have refused it. Cassius, having considered 
thexe things with himself, went to Bratus, and made him 
the first visit after their falling out; and after the 
compliments of reconciliation had passed, and former kind- 
nesses were renewed between them, he asked him if he 
designed to be present in the senate on the Calends of 
March, for it was <discoursed, he said, that Carsar’s friends 
intended then to move that he might be made king, 
When Brutws answered, that he would not be there, “ But 
what,” suys Cassius, “if they should send for ua?” “It 
will Le my business then,” replied Brutus, “not to hold 
my pence, but to stand up boldly, and die for the liberty 
of my country.” To which Coxsius with same emotion 
answered, “But what Roman will suffer you to die? 
What, do you not know youmelf, Brutus? Or do you 
think that those writings that you find upon your 
pretor's seat were put there by weavers and shop 
keepers, and not by the first and most powerful men of 
Rome? From other pretors, jndeed, they expect ler 
gessos and shows and gladiators, but from you they claim, 
ay an hereditary debt, the extirpation of tyranny; they 
arg all ready to suffer any thing on your account, if you 
will, hut show yourself such as they think you are and 
expert you should be” Which said, he fell upon Brutoy 
and, embraced him; and after this, Pay Et each to 
try their several friends. 
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+ Among the friends of Pompey there was one Caius 
Ligarivs, whom Casar had pardoned, though accused for 
having been in arms against him. This man, not feeling 
0 thankful for having been forgiven as he felt oppressed 
by that power which made him need a pardon, hated 
Cesar, and was one of Brutus’s most intimate frienda 
Him Brutus visited, and, finding him sick, *O Ligarius” 
says he, “what a time have you found out to be sick 
in!” At which words Ligarins, raising himself and lean- 
ing on his elbow, took Brutua by the hand, and said, 
“But, O Brutus, if you are on any design worthy of 
yourself, I am well.” 

From this time, they tried the inclinations of all their 
acquaintance that they durat trust, and communioated 
the reeret to them, and took into the design not only 
their familiar friends, but as many as they believed bold 
and brave and despisers of death. For which renson 
they concealed the plot from Cicero, though he was very 
much trusted and as well beloved by them all, lest, to his 
own disposition, which was naturally timorons, adding 
now the wariness and caution of old age, hy his weigh- 
ing, a8 he would do, every particular, that he might not 
make one step without the greatest security, he khould 
blunt the edge of their forwardness and resolution in a 
business which required all the despatch imaginable. A 
indeed there were also two others that were companions 
of Brutus, Statilius the Epicurean, and Favonius the ad- 
mirer of Cato, whom he left out for this reason: as he 
was conversing one day with them, trying them at a dis- 
tance, and proposing some such question to be disputed 
of as among philosophers, to xee what opinion they were 
of, Favonius declared his judgment to be that a civil war 
‘wae worse than the most illegal monarchy; and Statilius 
held, that, to bring himself into froubles and danger upon’ 
the account of evil or foolish men, did not become a man 
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that had any wisdom or discretion But Labeo, who was 
present, contradicted them both; and Brutus, as if it had 
bech an intricate dispute, and difficult to be decided, 
hell his peace for that time, but afterwards discovered 
the whole design to Laboo, who readily undertook it. 
The next thing that was thought convenient, was to gain 
the other Brutus, surnamed Albinus, a man of himself of 
no great bravery or courage, but considerable for the 
number of gladiators that he was maintaining for a public 
show, and the great confidence that Cmsar put in him. 
When Casius and Labeo spoke with him concerning the 
maticr, he gave them no answer ; buf, seeking an inter. 
view with Brutus himself alone, and finding that he was 
their enptain, he readily consented to partake in the ae 
tion, And among tho others, also, the most and best were 
gained by the name of Brutux And, though they 
neither gave nor tovk any outh of eecreey, nor used any 
other rucred rile to assure their fidelity to each other, yet 
all kept their design so cloxe, were so wary, and held it 
80 silently among themselves, that, though by prophecies 
and apparitions and signs in the sacrifices the gods gave 
warning of it, yet could it uot he believed. 

Now Bratus, feeling thet the noblest spirits of Rome 
for virtue, birth, or courage were depending upon him, 
and surveying with himself all the circumstances of the 
dangers they were to encounter, strove indeed as much 
a8 possible, when abroad, to keep his uneasiness of mind 
to himself, and to compose his thoughts; but at home, 
and especially at night, he was not the same man, but 
sometimes against his will his working care would make 
chim start out of his sleep, and other times he was taken 
up with further reflection and consideration of his diffieul- 
ties, 0 that his wife that lay with him could not choose 
but take notice that he was full of unusual trouble, aad 
-bad iy ‘agitation some, dangerous,and perpleging quet 
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tion. Porvia, as was said before, was the daughter of 
Cato, and Brutus, her cousin-german, had married her 
very young, though not a maid, but after the death of 
her former husband, by whom she had one son, that was 
named Bibulas; and there is a little book, called Memoirs 
of Brutus, written by him, yet extant. This Porvia, being 
addicted to philosophy, a great lover of her husband, and 
full of an understanding courage, resolved not to inquire 
into Brutus’s secrets before she had made this trial of 
herself. She turned all her attendants out of her cham- 
ber, and, taking a little knife, such aa they use to cut nails 
with, she gave herself a deep gash in the thigh; upon 
which followed a great flow of blood, and, soon after, vio- 
lent pains and a shivering fever, occasioned by the 
woud. Now when Brutus was extremely anxious and 
affiicted for her, she, in the height of all her pain, spoke 
thus to him: <I, Brutus. being the daughter of Cato, 
was given to you in marringe, not like @ concubine, to 
partake only in the common intercourse of bed and board, 
but to bear a part in all your good and all your evil for 
tunes; and for your part, as regards your care for me, 1 
find no reason to complain ; hut from me, what evidenee 
of my love, what satistuction can you receive, if I may 
not share with you in bearing your hidden griefa, nor be 
admitted to, any of your counsels that require seerecy and 
trast? I know very well that women scem to be of too 
weak a nature to be trusted with secrets; but certainly, 
Brutus, a virtuous birth and education, and the company 
of the good and honorable, are of some force to the form- 
ing our manners; and I cun boast that I am the daughter 
of Cato and the wife of Brutas, in which two titles though 
before I put less confidence, yet now I have tried myself, 
and find thet I can bid defiance to pain.” Which words 
having spoken, she showed him her wound, and 1- 
lated to him the trial that she had made of her cow 
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stanoy ; at which he being astonished, lifted up his hands 
to beaven, and begged the assistance of the gods in his 
enterprise, that he might show himself a husband worthy 
of such a wife as Porcia, So then he comforted his wife. 

But a mecting of the senate being appointed, at which 
it was believed that Caesar would be present, they agreed 
to make we of that opportunity: for then they might 
appear all together without suspicion ; and, besides, they 
hopeil that all the noblest and leading men of the com- 
monwealth, being then assembled, as soon as the great 
deed was done, would immediately stand forward, and 
assert tle common liberty. The very place, too, where 
the senate was to meet, seemed to be by divine appoint 
ment favorable to their purpose. It was a portico, one 
of those joining the theatre, with a large recess* in 
which there stood a statue of Pompey, erected to him 
by the commonwealth, when he adorned that part of 
the city with the porticos and the theatre. To this place 
it wax that ihe senate was summoned for the middle of 
March (the Ides of March is the Roman name for the 
Gay); ax if Home more than human power were leading 
the man thither, thore to mect his punishment for the 
death of Pompey. 

As soon ag it was day, Brutus, taking with him a 
dagger, which none but his wife knew of, went out. 
The reat met together at Cassius'’s house, and brought 
forth his son, that was that day to put on the manly 
gown, ax it is called, into the forum; and from thence, 
going all to Pompey’s porch, stayed there, expecting 
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@awar to come without delay to the senate. Here it 
was chiefly that any one who had known what they 
hed purposed, would have admired the unconcerned 
temper and the steady resolution of these men in their 
most dangerous undertaking; for many of them, being 
pretors, and called upon by their office to judge and 
determine causes, did not only hear ealmly all that 
made application to them and pleaded against cach 
other before them, as if they were free from all other 
thoughts, but decided causes with as much aveurncy and 
judgment as they had heard them with attention and 
patience. And when one person refused to stand to the 
award of Brutuy, and with great clamor and many attes 
tations appealed to Cwsar, Brutus, looking round about 
him upon those that were present, said, “Coeaar does not 
hinder ie, nor will he hinder me, from doing according 
to the laws,” 

Yet there were many unusual accidents that disturbed 
them and by mere chance were thrown in their way. 
The first and chiefest was the long stay of Crear, though 
the day was far «pent, and hix being detained at home 
by his wife, and forbidden by the soothsayers to go forth, 
upon some defect that appeared in his sacrifice. Another 
was this: There came a man up to Casea, one of the 
company, aud, taking him by the hand, “ You concealed,” 
said ho, “ the secret from us, but Brutus has told me all.” 
At which words when Casca was surprised, the other said 
laughing, “How come you to be s0 rich of a sudden, 
that you should stand to be chosen edilet” So near 
was Casca to let out the secret, upon the mere ambi- 
geity of the other's expression. Then Popilius Leenas, a 
senator, having saluted Brutus and Cassius more earn. 
eatly than usual, whispered them softly in the ear and, 
said, “My wishes are with you, that you may accomplish, 
what you design, and I advise you to make tro delay, for 
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the thing is now no secret.” This said, he departed, and 
left them in great suspicion that the design had taken 
wind. In the mean while, there came one in all haste 
from Brotus's house, and brought him news that his wife 
was dying. For Porcia, being extremely disturbed with 
expectation of the event, and not able to bear the great- 
neas of her anxiety, could scarce keep herself within 
doom ; and at every little noise or voice she heard, start- 
ing up suddenly, like those possessed with the bacchic 
frenzy, she axked every one that came in from the forum 
what Brutus was doing, aud sent one messenger after 
nnother to inquire. At last, after long expectation, the 
atreng(h of her body could hold out no longer; her mind 
was overcome with her doubts and fears, and abe lost the 
control of herelf, and began to faint away. She had not 
time to betake herself to her chamber, but, sitting as she 
was amongst her women, a sudden swoon and a great 
stupor seized her, and her color changed, and her speech 
was quite loxt. At thix sight, her women made a loud 
ery, and many of (he neighbors running to Brutux’s door 
to know what was the matter, the report was soon spread 
abroad that Porcia was dead; though with her women’s 
help she recovered in a little while, and came to herself 
again. When Brutus received this news, he was ex 
tromely troubled, nor without reason, yet was not eo 
carried away by his private grief as to quit his publie 
purpore. 

For now news was brought that Cussar was coming, car- 
tied in a litter. For, being discouraged by the il! omens 
that attended his sacrifice, he had determined to under 
take no affairs of any great importance that day, but to 
defer them till onother time, excosing himself that he was 
sick. As soon as he came out of his litter, Popilius 
Leonas, he who but a little before had wished Brutus good 
anccess in his undertaking, coming up to him, conversed 
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® great while with him, Cesar standing still all the while, 
and seeming to be very attentive. The conspirators, (to 
give them this name,) not being able to hear what he said, 
but guessing hy what themselves were conscious of that 
this conference was the discovery of their treason, were 
again disheartened, and, looking upon one another, agreed 
from each other's counteuances that they should not stay 
to be taken, but should all kill themselves. And now 
when Cassius aud some others were laying hands upon 
their daggers under their robes, aud were drawing thom 
out, Brutus, viewing narrowly the looks and gesture of 
Leonay, and finding that he wax earnestly petitioning and 
not accusing, said nothing, because there wore many 
strangers to the conspiracy mingled amongst them, but 
by a cheerful countennnce encouraged Cawius. And af 
tex a little while, Lena, having kissed Cassar’s hand, went 
away, showing plainly that all his discourse wax about 
sone particular busivess relating to himself 

Now when the senate was gune in before to the chane 
ber where they were to sit, the rest uf the company placed 
themselves close about Cresar’s chair, as if they had some 
suit to make to him, and Cassiua, turning bis face to Pom- 
pey's statue, is said 10 have iavoked it, uy if it hud been 
sensible of his prayers. Trebonius in the meanwhile, 
engaged Antony’s attention at the door, and kept him in 
talk outside. When Cesar centered, the whole senate 
roxe up to him. As xoon us he was set down, the men ali 
exowded round about him, and sct Tillius Cimber, one of 
their own number, to intercede in behalf of his brother, 
that was banished; they all joined their prayers with hia, 
and took Cresar by the hand, and kissed his head and his 
breast, But he putting aside at first their eupplications, 
and afterwards, when he saw they would not desist, vior 
lently rising up, Tillius with both hands caught hold of 
his robe and pulled it off from his shoulders, and Casca, 
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that stood behind him, drawing his dagger, gave him: the 
first, but a slight wound, about the shoulder. Cmmr 
gaiching hold of the handle of the dagger, and crying 
out aloud in Latin, “Villain Casca, what do you?” he, 
calling in Greek to his brother, bade him come and help. 
And by this time, finding himeelf struck by a great many 
hands, and Jooking round about him to see if he could 
force his way out, when he saw Brutus with his dagger 
drawn against him, he Iet go Casca’s hond, that he had 
hold of, and, covering his head with his robe, gave up his 
body to their blown And they so eagerly premed to- 
wards the body, and so many daggers were hacking 
together, that they cut one another; Brutus, particularly, 
received a wound in his hand, and all of them were 
besmeared with tho blood. 

Coosar being thus slain, Brutus, stepping forth into the 
midet, intended to have made a speech, and called back 
and encouraged the senators to stay; but they all 
affrighted ran nway in great disorder, and there was a 
great confusion and press at the door, though none par- 
mod or followed. For they had come to an express 
resolution to kill nobody besides Cesar, but to call and 
invite all the rest to liberty. It was indced the opinion 
of all the others, when they consulted about the execu- 
tion of their design, thet it was necessary to cut off An- 
tony with Casar, looking upon him as an insolent man, 
an affecter of monarchy, and one that, by his familiar in- 
tercourse, had gained a powerful interest with the eoldiers, 
Aad this they urged the rather, because at that time to 
the natural loftiness and ambition of his temper there was 
added the dignity of being consul and colleague to Caesar, 
Bat Brutus opposed this counsel, insisting first upon the 
injustice of it, and afterwards giving them hopes that ai 
change might be worked in Antony. For he did not de-! 
spair but that eo highly gifted and honorable a man, amd? 
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euch a lover of glory as Antony. stirred up with emule 
tion of their great attempt, might, if Cesar were once re- 
moved, lay hold of the occasion to be joint restorer with 
them of the liberty of his country. Thus did Brutus save 
Antony’s life. But he, in the general consternation, put 
himself into 2 plebeian habit, and fied. But Brutus and 
his party marched up to the capitol, in their way showing 
their hands all bloody, and their naked swords, and pro- 
claiming liberty to the people. At first all places were 
filled with cries and shouts; and the wild ruuning to and 
fro, occasioned by the sudden surprise and passion that 
every one was in, increased the tumult in the city. But 
no other bloodshed following, and no plundering of the 
goods in the strects, the senators and many of the people 
tuok courage and went up to the mon in the capitol; and, 
4 multitude being gatheied together, Brutus made an ora 
tion to them, very popular, and proper for the state that 
affairs were then in. Therefore, when they applauded hia 
speech, and cried out to him to come down, they all took 
confidence and descended into the forum; the rest promis 
cuously mingled with one another, but many of the most 
aminent persons, attending Brutus, conducted him in the 
imidet of them with great honor fiom the cupitol, and 
placed him in the rostra. At the sight of Brutus, the 
crowd, though consisting of a confused mixture and all 
disposed to make a, tumult, were struck with reverence, 
and expected what he would say with order and with 
silence, and, when he began to speak, heard him with 
quict and attention. But that all were not pleased with 
this action they plainly showed when, Cinna beginning to 
speak and accuse Cxesar, they broke out into a sudden 
tage, and railed at him in such language, that the whole 
party thought fit again to withdraw to the capitol And 
there Brutws, expecting to be besieged, dismissed the most‘ 
@minent of those that had accompanied them thither, not 
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thinking it just that they who were not partakers of' the 
fact should share in the danger. 

But the noxt day, the senate being assembled in thé 
temple of the Farth,* and Antony and Plancus and Cicero 
having made orations recommending concord in general 
and an act of oblivion, it was decreed, that the men 
should not only be put out of all fear or danger, but that 
the consuls should see what honors and dignities were 
proper to be conferred upon them. After which donc, 
the senate broke up; and, Antony having sent his son as 
an hostage to the capitol, Brutus and his company came 
down, and mutual salutes and invitations passed amongst 
them, the whole of them being gathered together. An: 
tony invited and entertained Cassius, Lepidus did the 
same to Brutuy and the rest were invited and enter- 
tained by others, as each of them had acquaintance or 
friends, Anil as soon ax it wax day, the senate met again, 
and voted thanks to Antony for having stifled the be- 
ginning of s civil war; afterwards Brutus and his as 
sociates that were present received encomiums, and had 
provinces assigned and distributed among them. Crete 
was allotted to Brutus, Africa to Cassius, Asia to Trebo- 
nius, Bithynia to Cimber, and to the other Brutus Gaul 
about the Po, 

After these things, they began to consider of Ceesar's 
will, and the ordering of his funcral. Antony desired that 
tho will might be read, and that the body should not 
have a private or dishonorable interment, lest that should 
further exasperate the people. This Cassius violently 
opposed, but Brutus yielded to it, and gave leave; in 
which he scems to have ¢ second time committed a fault, 
For as before in sparing the life of Antony he could not 
he without some blame from his party, as thereby setting’ 
up against the conspiracy a dangerous and difficult’ 

© ‘The temple of Tellus, in the Carine. ‘ 
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enemy, 20 now, in suffering him to have the ordering of 
the funeral, he fell into a total and irrecoverable error 
For first, it appearing by the will that Caesar had be- 
queathed to the Roman people seventy-five drachmas a 
man, and given to the public his gardens beyond Tiber 
{where now the temple of Fortune stands), the whole city 
was fired with a wonderful affection for him, and a 
passionate sense of the loss of him. .And when the body 
was brought forth into the forum, Antony, as the cus 
tom was, making a funeral oration in the praise of Casar, 
and finding the multitude moved with his speech, pasing 
into the pathetic tone, unfolded the bloody garment of 
Caxar, showed them in how many places it was pierced, 
and the number of his wounds, Now there was nothing 
to be seen but confuvion; seme cried out to kill the mun 
derers, others (as was fermerly done when Clodius led 
the people) tore away the benches and tables out of the 
shops reund about, and, heaping them all tugether, built a 
great funeral pile, and, having put the body of Csosar 
upon if, set it on fire, the spot where this was done 
being moreover surrounded with a great many templeg 
and other consecrated places, so that they scemed to 
burn the bedy in a kind of sacred sulemnity. Ax soon as 
the fire flamed out, the multitude, flocking in some from 
one part and,some from another, snatched the brands 
that were half burnt out of the pile, and ran about the 
city to fire the houses of the murderers of Cesar. But 
they, having beforehand well fortified themselves, re- 
pelled this danger. 

, There was however a kind of poet, one Cinna, not at 
all concerned in the guilt of the conspiracy, but on the 
contrary one of Cresar’s friends This man dreamed that 
he was invited to supper by Cassar, and that he declined’ 
to go, but that Cmsar entreated and pressed him to if 
very earnestly; and at last, taking him by the hand, led 
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hinf'into avery deop and dark plack, whithér' he wns 
forced sysitet his will to follow in great coristernation 
and amazement. After this vision, he had a fever, the 
‘host part of the night; nevertheless in the morning, 
hearing that the body of Casar was to be carried forth 
‘tw he interred. he was ashamed not to be present at the 
‘solemnity, and came abroad and joined the people, when 
they were alrendy infuriated by the speech of Antony. 
And perceiving him, and taking him not for that Cinna 
‘who indeed he was, hut for him that e little before ina 
speech to the people had reproached and inveighed 
against Caesar, they fell upon him and tore him 
pieces. 

This action chiefly, and the alteration that Antony had 
wrought, so alarmed Brutus and his party, that for their 
saftty they retired from the city. The first stay they 
made was at Antium, with 9 design to retarn again as 
goon ax the fury of the people had spent itself and was 
abated, which they expected would soon and easily come 
to pass in an unsettled multitude, apt to be carried away 
with any sudden and impetuous passion, especially since 
they had the senate favorable to them; which, though it 
took no notice of thore that had torn Cinna to pieces, 
yet made ao strict scatch and apprehended in order to 
punishment those that hud saswalted the houses of the 
frionds of Brutus and Cassiuz By this time, also, the 
people began to be dissatisfied with Antony, who they 
perevived wae setting up # kind of monarchy for himself; 
they longed for the return of Brutus, whose presence 
they expected and hoped for at the games and spec 
tanles which he, as prwtor, was to exhibit to the public. 
But he, having intelligence that many of the old soldient 
that-had borne arms under Cwsar, by whom they had hed 
Inds andi cities given them, Iny in wait’ for him, and Wy! 
mnlalt parties at « time bad stolen into the sity, would tet 
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venture to come himself; however, in his absence there 
were most magnificent and costly shows exhibited to the 
people; for, having bought up a great number of all sorts 
of wild beasts, he gave order that not any of them should 
be returned or saved, but that all should be spent freely 
at the public spectacles, He himself made a journey to 
Naples to procure a considerable number of players, and 
hearing of one Canutius that was very much praised 
for his acting upon the stage, he wrote to his friends to 
use all their entreaties to bring him to Rome (for, being a 
Grecian, he could not be compelled); he wrote also to 
Cicero, begging him by no meana to omit being present 
at the shows. 

This was the posture of affhirs when another sudden 
alteration was made upon the young Cresar’s coming to 
Rome. He was son to the niece of Cosar, who adopted 
him, and left him his heir by his will, At the time when 
Coesar was killed, he was following his studies at Apol- 
lonia, where he was expecting also to meet Cosar on 
his way to the expedition which ho had determined on 
against the Parthians; but, hearing of his death, he im- 
mediately came to Rome, and, to ingratinte himself with 
the people, taking upon himself the name of Cosar, and 
punctually distributing among the citizens the money 
that was left them by the will, he soon got the better of 
Antony; and hy money and largess, which he liberally 
dispersed amongst the soldiers, he gathered together and 
brought over to his party a great number of those that 
had served under Cesar. Cicero himself, out of the 
hatred which he bore to Antony, sided with young 
Cwear; which Brutus took ro ill that he treated with 
him very sharply in his letters, telling him, that he per- 
eeived Cicero could well enough endure a tyrant, 
but was afraid that he who hated him should be the 
man; that in writing and speaking so well of Cxsar, ha 
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showed that his aim was to have an easy slavery. “But 
our forefathers,” said Brutus, “could not brook even gen- 
tle masters” Further he added, that for his own part he 
had not as yet fully resolved whether he should make 
war or peace; but that as to one point he was fixed and 
settled, which was, never to be a slave; that he wondered 
Cicero should fear the dangera of a civil war, and not 
be much more afraid of a dishonorable and infamous 
peace; that the very reward that was to be given him 
for xubverting Antony's tyranny was the privilege of es 
tablishing Carsar as tyrant in his place. This is the tone 
of Brutus’s first letters to Cicero. 

The city being new divided into two factions, some 
betaking themselves to Cusar and others to Antony, the 
soldiers selling themselves, as it were, by public outery, 
and going over to him that would give them mont, 
Brutus began to dexpair of any good event of such pro- 
ceedings, and, revolving to leave Italy, paxed by land 
through Lucania and came to Elea* by the seaside. 
From hence it was thought convenient that Porcia should 
return to Rome. She was overcome with grief to part 
from Brutus, but strove as much as was possible to con- 
ceal it; but, in spite of all her constancy, a picture which 
she found there accidentally betrayed it. It was a Greek 
subject, Hector parting from Andromache when he went 
to engnge the Greeks, giving his young son Astyanax 
into her arms, and she fixing her eyes upon him. When 
she looked at this piece, the resemblance it bore to her 
own condition made her burst into tears and several 
times a day she went to see the picture, and wept before 
it. Upon this occasion, when Acilius, one of Brutus’s 
friends, repoated out of Homer the verses, where Andro- 
taache speaks to Hector: — 


a. * Velig, called Elea in Greek, a litde south of Peestam. 
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But Heetor, you 
To me are father and are mother too, 
‘My brother, and my loving husband true, 
Brutus, smiling, replied, “But I must not answer Porcia, 
es Hector did Andromache, 


Mind you your loom, and to your maids give law? 


For though the naturel weakness of her body hinders 
her from dving what only the strength of men can per- 
form, yet she has a mind us valiant and as active for 
the good of her country as the best of us” This narra- 
tive is in the memoirs of Brutus written by Bibulus, 
Porcia’s son. 

Brutus took ship from hence, and sailed to Athens 
where he was received by the people with great dem- 
oustrations of kindness, expressed in their acclamations 
and the honors that were deereed him. He lived there 
with a private friend, and was a constant auditor of The- 
omnestus the Academic and Cratippus the Peripatetic, 
with whom he so engaged in philosuphical pursuits, that 
he seemed to have laid aside all thoughts of public business, 
and to be wholly at leisure for study. But all this while, 
being unsuspected, he was secretly making preparution 
for war; in order to which he sent Herostratus into 
Macedonia to secure the commanders there to his side, 
and he himself won over and kept at his disposal all the 
young Romans that were then students at Athena. Of 
this number was Ciccro’s eon, whom he everywhere 
highly extols, and says that whether sleeping or waking 
he could not choose but admire 9 young man of 80 great 
@ spirit and such a hater of tyranny. 

At length he began to act openly, and to appear in 
public business, and, being informed that there were sev- 
eral Roman ships full of treasure that in their course 
from Asia were to come that way, and that they were 
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sommanded by one of his friends, he went to meet him 
about Carystus. Finding him there, and having per 
#uaded him to deliver up the ships, he made a more than 
usually splendid entertainment, for it happened also to be 
his birthday. Now when they came to drink, and were 
filling their cups with hopes for victory to Brutus and 
liberty to Rome, Brutus, to animate them the more, 
called for a larger bowl, and holding it in his hand, on a 
sudden upon no occasion or forethought pronounced 
aloud this verve: — 


But fate my death and Leto’s sou have wrought.” 


And some writers add that in the last battle which he 
fought at Philippi the word that he gave to his soldiers 
was Apollo, and from thence conclude that this sudden 
unaccountable exelunation of hin was a presage of the 
overthrow that he suffered there. 

Antistiuy, the commander of these ships, at his parting 
geve him fifty thousand myriads of the money that he 
was conveying to Italy; and all the soldiers yet remaining 
of Pompey’s army, who after their general's defeat wan- 
dered about Thessaly, readily and joyfully flocked together 
to jou him. Bosides this, he took from Cinna five hundred 
horse that he was carrying to Dolabella into Asia. After 
that, he suiled to Demetriag, and there seized a great 
quantity of arma, that hud been provided by the com- 
mand of the deceased Ciesar for the Parthian war, and 
were now to be rent to Antony. Then Macedonia was 
put into his hands and delivered up by Hortensius the 
pretor, and all the kings and potentates round about 
game and offered their services. So when news was 


© Leto is the Greck name of the from the sixteenth Tiad (849), 
mother of Apollo, for which Latana part of the dying words of Pa- 
je the Latin form. The verse is troclus. 
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brought that Caius, the brother of Antony, having passed 
oyer from Htaly, was marching on directly to join the 
forces that Vatinius commanded in Dyrrhachium ond 
Apollonia, Brutus resolved to anticipate him, and to seize 
them first, and in all haste moved forwards with those 
that he had about him. His march was very difficult, 
through rugged places and in a great snow, but so swift 
that he left those that were to bring his provisions 
for the morning meal a great way behind. And now, 
being very near to Dyrrhuchium, with fatigue and 
cold he fell into the distemper called Bulimia. This is a 
disease that seizex both men and cattle after much labor, 
and expecially in a great snow; whether it is caused by 
the natural heat, when the hody is seized with cold, being 
forced all inwards, and consmmning at once all the nourish 
ment laid in, or whether the sharp and subtile vapor 
which comes from the snow ax it dissolves, cuts the body, 
anit were, and destroys the heat which issues through 
the pores; for the sweatings seem to arixe from the heat 
meeting with the cold, and being quenched by it on the 
gurface of the body. But this 1 have in another place 
discussed more at large. 

Brutus growing very fuint, and there boing none in 
the whole army that had any thing for him to ent, his 
servants were forced to have recourse to the enemy, and, 
going as far asto the gutes of the city, begged bread of the 
sentinels that were upon duty. As soon as they heard 
of the condition of Brutus, they came themselves, and 
brought both meat and drink along with them; in return 
for which, Brutus, when he took the city, showed the 
greatest kindness, not to them only, but to ail the inhabi- 
taunts, for their sakes. Caius Antonius, in the mean time, 
coming to Apollonia, summoned all the soldiers that were 
mear that city to join him there; but finding that they 
nevertheless went all to Brutus, and suspecting that ever, 
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those of Apollonia were inclined to the same party, he 
quitted that city, and came to Buthrotam, having first lost 
three cohorts of his men, thet in their march thither 
were cut to pieces by Brutua After this, attempting to 
make himeclf master of some strong places about Byllis 
which the enemy had first seized, he was overcome in 
set batile by young Cicero, to whom Brutus gave, the 
command, and whose conduct he made use of often and 
with much success. Caius himself was surprised in a 
mamhy place, at a distance from his eupports; and 
Brutus, having him in his power, would not suffer his 
soldiers to attack, but manouvring sbout the enemy 
with his horse, gave command that none of them should 
be killed, fur that in a little time they would all be 
of his side; which accordingly came to pasa, for they 
surrendered both themselves and their general. So 
that Brutus had by this time a very great and con- 
siderable army. Jie showed all marks of honor and 
esteem to Cuius for a long time, and left him the use of 
the ensigns of his office, though, as some report, he had 
severul letters from Rome, aud particularly from Cicero, 
advising him to put him to death. But at last, per- 
ceiving that he begun to corrupt his officers, and waa 
trying to raise a mutiny amongst the soldiers, he put him 
aboard « ship and kept him close prisoner. In the mean 
time the soldiers that had been corrupted by Caius retired 
to Apuilonia, and sent word to Brutus, desiring him to 
come tv them thither. Je answered that this was not the 
custom of the Romans, but that it became those who had 
offended to come themselves to their general and beg 
forgivences of their offences; which they did, and accord. 
ingly received their pardon. 

«An he was preparing to pass into Asia, tidings reached 
him of the alteration that had happened at Rome; where 
the young Clesar, amisted by the senate, in opposition to 
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Antony, and having driven his competitor out of Italy, had 
begun himself to be very formidable, suing for the con- 
sulship contrary to law, and maintaining large bodies of 
troops of which the commonwealth had no manner of 
need, And then, perceiving that the senate, disratiafied 
with his proceedings, began to cast their eyes abroad 
upon Brutus, and decreed and confirmed the govern- 
ment of several provinces to him, he had taken the 
alarm. Therefore despatching mexengers to Antony, 
he desired that there might be a reconciliation, and a 
friendship between them. Then, drawing all his forces 
about the city, he made himself be chosen consul, though 
he was but a boy, being scarce twenty yeara old, ax he 
himself writes in his memoirs, At his first entry upon 
the consulship he immediately ordered a judicial procera 
to be issued out against Brutus and hik accomplices for 
having murdered a principal man of the city, holding 
the highest magistracies of Rome, without being heard 
or condemned; and appointed Lucius Cornificius to 
accuse Brutus, and Murcus Agrippa to aceuxe Cassius, 
None appearing to the accusation, the judges were 
forced to paxs sentence and condemn them both. It is 
reported, that when the cricr from the tribunal, as the 
custom was, with a loud voice cited Brutus to appear, 
the people groaned audibly, and the noble citizens hung 
down their heads for grief. Publius Silicius was seen to 
burst out into tear, which was the cause that not long 
after he was put down in the list of those that were 
proscribed. After thix, the three men, Cesar, Antony, 
and Lepidus, being perfectly reconciled, shared the prov- 
inces among themselves, and made up the catalogue of 
proscription, wherein were set those that were designed 
for slaughter, amounting to two hundred mer, in which 
nwmber Cicero was alain. 

This news being brought to Brutus in Macedonia, he 
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‘was under s compulsion, and sent orders to Hortensius 
that he should kill Caius Antonius in revenge of the 
death of Cicoro his friend. nnd Brutus* his kinsman, 
who also waa proscribed and slain. Upon this account 
it was that Antony, having afterwards taken Hortensius 
in the battle of Philippi, slew him upon his brother's 
tomb. But Brutus expresses himself as more ashamed 
for the cause of Cicero's death than grieved for the 
misfortune of it, and says he cannot help accusing his 
friends at Rome, that they were slaves more through 
their own doing than that of those who now were 
their tyrants; they could be present and see and yet 
suffer those things which even to hear related ought to 
them to have heen insufferable. 

Having made his army, that was already very con- 
siderable, pass into Asia, he ordered a ficet to be pre 
pared in Bithynia and about Cyzicus. But going himself 
through the country by land, he made it his business to 
settle and confirm all the cities, and gave audience to 
the princes of the parts through which he parsed. And 
he sent orders into Syria to Cassius to come to him, and 
leave his intended journey into Egypt; Jetting him 
understand, that it was not to gain an empire for them- 
selves, but to free their country, that they went thus 
wandering about and had got an army together whose 
business it was to destroy the tyrants; that therefore, if 
they remembered and resolved to persevere in their first 
purpore, they ought not to be too far from Italy, but 
tnake what haste they could thither, and endeavor to 
relieve their fellow-citizens from oppression. 

Cassius obeyed his summons, and returned, and Bru- 
tus went to meet him; and at Smyrna they met, whi 


© Decimus Brutua Albinus, who had been to death by Antony's’ 
Gelers in Ciaalpine Gaul ” ks lat 
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‘was the first time they bad seen one another since they 
parted at the Pirmus in Athens, one for Syria, und the 
other for Macedonia. They were both extremely joyful 
and hed great confidence of their success at the sight of 
the forces that each of them had got together, since 
they who had fied from Italy, like tho most despicable 
exiles, without money, without arms, without a ship or 
asoldier or a city to rely on, in a little time after had 
met together so well furnixhed with ebipping and money, 
and an army both of horse and fuvt, that they were in 
a condition to contend for the empire of Rome. 

Cassius was desirous to show no lest reapect and honor 
to Brutus than Brutus did to him; but Bratus was still 
beforehand with him, coming for the most part to him, 
both because he was the elder man, and of a weaker cou- 
stitution than himself, Men generally reckoncd Cosius 
@ very expert soldier, but of a harsh and angry nature, 
and one that desired to command rather ly fear than 
love; though, on the other side, among his funiliar ac 
quaintance he would casily give way to jesting, and play 
the buffuon. But Brutus, for his virtue, was esteomed 
by the people, beloved by his friends, admired by the 
best men, and hated not by his enemies themselves. For 
he was a man of a singularly gentle nature, of n great 
spirit, insensible of the passions of anger or pleasure or 
covetousness; steady and inflexible to maintain his pur- 
pose for what he thought right and honest, And that 
which gained him the greatest affection and reputation 
was the entire faith in his intentions For it had not 
ever been supposed that Pompey the Great himself, if he 
had ‘overcome Cresar, would have submitted his power 
tp the laws, instead of taking the management of the 
state upon himself, soothing the people with the spe 
qieua pameof consul or dictator, ar yome ether milder, 
title than king. And they were well .perquaded thi 
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Coatius being a man governed by anger and pastion find 
carried often, for his interest’s sake, beyond the boundd 
of justice, endured all these hardships of war and travef 
and danger most sssuredly to obtain dominion to himself, 
end not liberty to the people. And as for the former 
disturbers of the peace of Rome, whether a Cinna, 4 
Marius, or a Carbo, it is manifest that they, having set 
their country as a stake for him that should win, did 
almost own in express terms that they fought for empire. 
Bat even the enemies of Brutus did not, they tell us, Jay 
this accusation to his charge; nay, many heard Antony 
himself say thot Brutus was the only man that conspired 
against Cesar out of a sense of the glory and the appar 
ent justice of the action, but that all the rest rose up 
against the man hinwelf, from private envy and malice 
of their own. And it is plain by what he writes bim- 
eelf, that Brutus did not so much rely upon his forces, as 
upon his own virtue. For thus he speaks in a letter to 
Atticus, shortly before he was to engage with the enemy: 
that his affairs wore in the best state of fortune that he 
could wish; for that either he should overcome, and 
restore liberty to the people of Rome, or die, and be him- 
self out of the reach of slavery; that other things being 
certain and beyond all hazard, one thing was yet in 
doubt, whether they should live or die free men. He 
adds further, that Mark Antony had received a just pun- 
ishment for his folly, who, when he might have bee 
numbered with Brotus and Cassiva and Cato, would join 
himself to Octavius;* that though they should not now 
be both overcome, they soon would fight between them- 
selves, And in this he seems to have been no ill prophet. 


© Octavios is the name which and blood properly so nathed, and 

Bratus studiously gives to the only as an adopted son had ceased 

Cesar, afterwards called to be Octaving, and had become 
Jigetus, whe was indeed by birth ‘Cesar Octavianus. 
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1.Now when they were at Smyrna, Brutus desired of 
Qassius that he might have part of the great treasure 
that he had hesped up, because all hia own wae expended 
in furnishing out such o fleet of ships as was sufficient to 
keep the whole interior sea* in their power. But Cas- 
sius'’s friends dissuaded him from this; “for,” said they, 
“it is not just that the money which you with so much 
parsimony keep and with so much envy kave got, should 
be given to him to be disposed of in making himself pop- 
waz, and gaining the fiver of the soldiers” Notwith 
standing this, Cassius gave him a third part of all that 
he had; and then they parted each to their sever] com- 
mands, Cassius, having taken Rhodes, behaved himself 
there with no clemency; though at his firt entry, when 
some had called him lord and king, he answered, that be 
was neither king nor lord, but the destryyer and punisher 
of a king and lord. Brutua,on the other purt, sent to the 
Lycians to demand from them a supply of money and 
men; but Naucrates, their popular leader, persuaded the 
cities to resist, and they occupied several little moun- 
tains and hills, with a design to hinder Brutus’s passage. 
Brutus at first sent out a party of horse, which, surprising 
them as they were eating, killed six hundred of them; 
and afterwards, having taken ali their small towns and 
villages round about, he seé ali his prisoners free without 
ransom, hoping to win the whole nation by good-will. 
But they continued obstinate, taking in anger what 
they bad suffered, and despising his goodness and human 
ity; until, having forced the most warlike of them inte 
the city of Xanthus, he besieged them there. They 
endeavored to make their escape by swimming.and div- 
ing through the river that flows by the town, but were 
taken by nets let down for that purpose im the channel, 


© The inlerior cen in the Medi- the Grecks and Romans bad ay 
terranean, for which, ms a whole, distingwishing name. > 
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which had little bells at the top, which gave present 
notice of any that were taken in them. After that, they 
made s sally in the night, and scizing several of the 
battering engines, set them on fire; but being per 
ceived by the Romans, were beaten back to their walls, 
and, there being a strong wind, it carried the flames to 
the battlements of the city with such fierceness, that sev- 
eral of the adjoining houses took fire. Brotus, fearing 
lest the whole city should be destroyed, commanded his 
own soldiers to assist, and quench the fire. 

But the Lycians were on a sudden possessed with a 
strange and incredible desperation; such a frenzy as 
cannot be better expressed than by calling it a violent 
appetite to die, for both women and children, the bond- 
men and the free, those of all ages and of all conditions 
atrove to furce awny the soldiers that came in to their 
agsixtance, from the walls; and themselves gathering to- 
gether reeds and wood, and whatever combustible matter 
they found, spread the fire over the whole city, feeding it 
with whatever fuel they could, and by all possible means 
exciting its furv, so that the flame, having dispersed itself 
anil encircled the whole city, blazed out im ro terrible a 
manner, that Brutus, being extremely afflicted at their 
calamity, got on horseback and rode round the walls, 
earnestly desirous to preserve the city, and, stretching 
forth his hands io the Xanthians, begged of them that 
they would spare themselves and save their town. Yet 
fone regarded his entreaties, but by all mammer of ways 
atrove to destroy themselves; not only men and women, 
but even boys and little children, with 2 hideous outery, 
Jeaped, somo inte the fire, others from the walls, others 
fell upon their perent® swords, baring their throats and 
deajring to-be struck. After the destruction of the city, 
there was found a woman who had hanged herself with 
kee Young chill hanging from her neck, and the terch in 
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jor band, with which she had fired her own house. It was 
a0 tragical a sight, that Brutus could not endure to see it, 
but wept at the very relation of it, and proclaimed a re- 
ward to any soldier that could save a Xanthian. And it 
is said that an hundred and fifty only were found, to 
have their lives saved against their wills, Thus the Xen- 
thians, after a long space of years, the fated period of 
their destruction having, as it were, run its course, 
repeated by their desperate decd the former calamity of 
their forefathers, who after the very same manner in the 
Persian war had fired their city and destroyed them- 
selves. 

Brutus, after this, finding the Patareans resolved to 
make resistance and hold out their city against him, was 
very unwilling to besiege it, and was in great porplexity 
lest the same frenzy might seize them too, But having 
in his power some of their women, who were his prisoners, 
he dismissed them all without any ransom ; who, returning 
and giving an eccount to their husbands and fathers, who 
were of the greatest rank, what an excellent man Brutus 
was, how temperate and how just, persuaded them to 
yield themeelves and put their city into his hands) From 
this time all the cities round about came into his power, 
submitting themselves to him, and found him good 
and merciful even beyond their hopes, For though 
Cassius at the same time had compelled the Rhodians to 
bring in all the silver and gold that each of them pri 
vately was possessed of, by which he raised « sum 
of eight thousand talents, and besides this had condemued 
the public to pay the sum of five hundred talents more, 
Brotus, not having taken above a hundred and fifty 
talents from the Lycians, and having done them no other 
ene SD ne eee 
.g0 into Tonia. 

Through the whole course of this sists; estas 
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aid- many memorable acts of justice in di 
rewards and punishments to such as had deserved ‘either; 
busi one in particular I will relate, because he himself, and 
all the noblest Romans, were gratified with it above all 
the rest. When Pompey the Great, being overthrown 
from his great power by Cawar, had fled to Egypt 
aud landed near Pelusiwa, the protectors of the young 
king consulted among themselves what was fit to be done 
on that occasion, nor could they all agree in the same 
opinion, sume being for receiving him, others for driving 
him from Egypt. But Theodotus, a Chian by birth, and 
then atiending upon the king as a paid teacher of rhe 
toric, and for want of better men admitted into the 
eouncil, uudertook to prove to them, that both parties 
were in the wrong, those that counselled to receivé 
Pompey, and those that advised to send him away; thatin 
their present cnxe one thing only was truly expedient, to 
selge him and to kill him; and ended his argument with 
the proverb, that ~deud men don’t bite.” The council 
agreed tu his opinion, and Pompey the Great (an ex 
emple of incredible and unforeseen ovents) was slain, as 
the sophister himsslf bad the impudence to bonst, 
through the rhetoric and cleverness of Theodotus. Not 
Jong after, when Coxar came to Egypt, some of the mur 
derers received their just reward and suffered the evil 
death they deserved. But Theodotus, though he had 
borrowed on from fortune a little further time for a pode 
@espicable and wandering life, yet did not lie hid froni 
Brutus as le pased through Asia; but being seized 
by him and execated, had his death made more menor 
rable than was his life. 

About this time, Brutus sent to Cassius te come to a 
at the city of Sardis, and, when he was on his journey, 
went forth with his friende to meet him; and the whole 
aftny in Bivay saluted each of them with’ the namg of Im 
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perator. Now (as it usually happens in business of great 
concern and where many friends and many commanders 
are engaged), several jealousies of each other and matters 
of private accusation having passed between Brutus and 
Cassius, they resolved, before they entered upon any 
other business, immediately to withdraw into some 
apartment; where, the door being shut and they two 
alone, they began first to expostulate, then to dispute 
hotly, and accuse each other; and finally were so 
transported into passion ax to fall to hard words, and at 
last burst out into tear. Their friends who stood 
without wore amazed, hearing them loud and angry, and 
feared lest rome mischief might follow, hut yet durat not 
interrupt them, being commanded not to enter the room. 
However, Marcus Favoniusy, who had been on ardent 
admirer of Cato, and, net #0 much by his learning 
or wisdom as by his wild, vehement manner, maintained 
the character of a philosopher, was rushing in upon them, 
but was hindered hy the attendants. But it was a hard 
matter to stop Favonius, wherever his wildness hurried 
him; for he was fierce in al) his behavior, and ready 
to do any thing to get his will, And though he waa a 
senator, yet, thinking that onc of the least of his ex- 
eallences, he valucd himsclf more upon a sort of cynicul 
liberty of speaking what he pleaxed, which sometimes, 
indeed, did dway with the rudeness and unseasone- 
bleness of his addresses with those that would interpret 
it in jest. This Favonius, breaking by force through 
those that kept the doors, entered into the chamber, and 
with a set voice declatfhed tho verses that Homer makes 
Nestor use, — < 


Be ruled, for I am older than ye both.* 
re 
i” Nestor’e address o Ame. the Tied (, 269), “Tmpalen 


tanon and Achilles in the mi ” is course ted at 
diel quarrel, in the first book Sf dediatin states Cpe 
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At this Cassins laughed; but Brutus thrust him out, 
calling him impudent dog and counterfeit Cynic; but yet 
for the present they let it put an end to their dispute, 
and parted. Cassius made a supper that night, and 
Brutus invited the guests; and when they were sct 
down, Favonius, having bathed, came in among them. 
Brutus culled out aloud and told him he was not invited, 
and baie him go to the upper couch; but he violently 
thrust himself in, and lay down on the middle one ;* and 
the entertainment passed in sportive talk, not wanting 
either wit or philosophy. 

The next day after, upon the accusation of the Sar 
dians, Brutus publicly disgraced and condemned Lucius 
Pella, one that had been censor of Rome, and employed 
in offices of trust by himself, for having embezzled 
the pullic money. This action did not a little 
vex Camiux; for but a few days before, two of his own 
friends being aceused of the same crime, he only adinon- 
ished them in private, but in public absolved them, and 
continued them in his service; and upon this occasion he 
accused Brutus of too much rigor and severity of justice 
ina time which required them to use more policy and 
favor. But Brutus bade him remember the Ides of March, 
the day when they killed Coesar, who himeclf neither 
plundered nor pillaged mankind, but was only the sup- 
port and strength of those that did; and bade him con- 
alder, that if there was any color for justice to be 
neglected, it had been better to suffer the injustice 
of Cwear's friends than to give impunity to their own; 
“for then?” said he, “we could have been accused of cow 
hed called Antisthenes Cyra, or of the Roman dining-room, the 
dog, gud Cynic was the epithet of ériclinium, the middle was the cowch 
Uhype that copied his manner. of honor, and the lower that of tha 

Of the three couches or sofas master ofthe house. Brutus would 


(for their breadth more resembling be on the one, Cassius on the 
beds} which formed the furniture dther. 
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ardice only ; whereas now we are liable to the accusation 
of injustice, after all our pain and dangers which we en- 
dure.”* By which we may perceive what was Brutus’s 
purpose, and the rule of his actions 

About the time that they were going to pass out of 
Asia into Europe, it is said that a wonderful sign was 
seen by Brutus. He was naturally given to much 
watching, and by practice and moderation in his dict 
had reduced his allowance of sleep to a very small 
amount of time. He never slept in the daytime, and in 
the night then only when all his business was finished, and 
when, every one cle heing gone to rest, he had nobody 
to discourse with him. But at this time, the war being 
begun, having the whole state of it to consider and 
being svlicitous of the eveut, after his first sleep, which 
he let himself take after hi, supper, he spent ali the rest 
of the night in settling his most urgent affairs; which if 
he could despatch early and so make a saving of any 
leisure, he employed himsel!’ in reading until the third 
watch, at which time the centurious and tribunes were 
used to come to him for orders. Thus one night before 
he passed out of Asia, he was very lute all alone in his 
tent, with o dim light burning by him, all the rest of the 
gamp being hurhed and silent; and reasoning about 
something with himself and very thoughtful, he fancied 
some one came in, and, looking up towards the door, he 
saw o terrible and strange appearance of an unnatural 
and frightful body standing by him without speaking. 
Brutus boldly asked it, “What are you, of men or gods, 
and. upon what business come to me?” The figure 
answered, “J am your evil genius, Brutus; you shall Bee 

* The last words are uncertain ; translation hes had for Plutarch’s 
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me at Philippi.” To which Brutus, not at ll ete 
Jeplied, “Then I shall see you.” 

As soon as the apparition vanished, he called his sem 
¥ants to him, who all told him that they had neither 
beard any voice nor seen any vision. So then he 
eontinued watching till the morning, when he went to 
Osasius, and told him of what he had seen. He, who 
followed the principles of Epicurus’s philosophy, and 
often uscd fo dispute with Brutus concerning matters 
of this nature, spoke to him thus upon this occasion: 
“}t ix the opinion of our sect, Brutus, that not all that 
we fecl or see is real and true; but that the sense is 
a most slippery and deceitful thing, and the mind yef 
more quick und subtle te put the sense in motion and 
affect it with every kind of change upon no real vocasion 
of fact; just as an impression is made upon wex; and 
the woul of man, which bas in itself both what imprints 
and what is imprinted on, may most ensily, by its own 
Operations, produce and assume every variety of shape 
and figure. This is evident from the sudden changes of 
our droams; in which the imaginative principle,” once 
started by any trifling matter, goes through a whole 
serics of most diverse emotions and appearances. It is its 
nature to be ever in motion, and its motion is funtasy or 
conception. But besides all this, in your case, the body, 
being tired ond distressed with continual toil, naturally 
works upon the mind, and keeps it in an excited and 
unusual condition. But that there should be any such 
thing as aupernatural beings or, if there wore, that they 
“e The Greek term for the ima- ages. It is always, says Consins, 
yinotig principle in the phantasti- in motion, and its motion eonsiata 

Xpllentasia and memory are, in seeing, hearing, and perceiving 
says Aristotle, what brutes tare); things of its own making. 


it is imagination in ita lowest sense — { Supernatural beings ia, in the 
4. the fecalty of reproducing im- Greck, daimones, daimons, ag, ety: 
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should have human shape or voice or power that can 
reach to us, there is no reason for believing; though I 
confess I could wish that there were suck beings, that wo 
might not rely upon our arms only, and our horses and 
our navy, all which are so numerous and powerful, but 
might be confident of the assistance of gods also, in this 
our most sacred aud honorable attempt.” With such dis- 
courses as these Cassius suothed the mind of Brutus. 
But just as the troops were going on board, two eagles 
flew and lighted on the first two ensigns, and crossod 
over the water with them, and nover ceacod following 
the soldiers and being fed by them till they came to 
Philippi, and there, but one day before the fight, they 
both flew away. 

Brutus had already reduced mont of the places and 
people of these parts; but they now marched on as far 
as to the coast opposite Thasos, and, if there were any 
city or man of power that ct stood out, brought them 
all to subjection. At thix point Nurbanus was encamped, 
in a place called the Straits, near Symbolum. Lim 
they surrounded in such sort that they foreed him to dis- 
lodge ond quit the place; and Norhanus narrowly 
escaped losing his whole army, Casar by reason of 
sickness being too fur behind ; only Antony came to hia 
relief with such wonderful swiftness that Brutus and 
those with him did not believe when they heard he was 
bome. Cosar came up ten days after, and encamped 
éver against Brutus, and Antony over against Cassius, 
< The space between the two armics is called by the 
Romans the Campi Philippi. Never had two such large 
Roman armies come together to engage each other. 
That of Brotus was somewhat less in number than that 


mélogically—damons, unseen, pre- per word (thor, the Latin deus} 
terhuman agencies; gods is the pro- usually so rendered. 
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of Caesar, but in the splendidness of the men’s atms bail 
richness of their equipage it wonderfully exceeded ; for 
most of their arma were of gold and silver, which Brutas 
hed lavishly bestowed among them. For though ia 
other things he had accustomed his commanders to use 
all frugulity and selfcontrol, yet he thought that the 
wiches which soldicrs carried about them in their handy 
and on their budics would add something of spirit te 
thore that were desirous of glory, and would make those 
that wore covetous and lovers of gain fight the more vab 
iantly to preserve the arms which were their estate, 
Caesar made a view and lustration* of his army within 
his trenches, and distributed only a little corn and but 
five drachmas to each soldier for the sacrifice they were 
to make. But Brutus, either pitying this poverty, or dip- 
dsining this meanness of spirit in Cesar, first, as the cus 
tom was, mate a general muster and lustration of the 
army in the open field, and then distributed a great nua» 
ber of beasts for sucrifice to every regiment, and fifty 
drachmas to every soldier ; #0 that in the love of his sol- 
diers and their readiness to fight for him Brutus had 
much the advantage. But at the time of lustration it is 
reported that an unlucky omen happened to Cassius; 
for his lictor, presenting him with a garland that he was 
to wear at sacrifice, gave it him the wrong way up 
Farther, it is anid that some time before, at a certain sok 
emn procession, a golden image of Victory, which was 
garried before Cassius, fell down by a alip of him that car 
ried it. Besides this there appeared many birds of prey 
a 


* The lustration was a general danghter to Chryses ated doa 
‘qivaming; to which, as to many other the propitiation to Apoli, “ 
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Baily about the camp, and swarms of bees were scen 
in a place within the trenches, which place the sooth 
wayers ordered to be shut out from the camp, to re- 
move the superstition which insensibly began to infect 
even Cassius himself and shake him in his Kpicurean phi- 
Josophy, and had wholly seized and subdued the soldicrs; 
from whence it was that Cassius was reluctant to put all 
to the hazard of a present battle, but advised rather to 
draw out the war until further time, considering that 
they were stronger in moncy and provisions, but in num- 
bers of men and arms inferior. But Brutus, on tho con 
trary, was still, as formerly, desirous to come with all 
speed to the decision of a batile; that xo he might either 
estore his country to her liberty, or clye deliver from 
their misery all those numbers of people whom they ha- 
rassed with the expenses ond the service and exactions 
of the war. And finding alo his light-horve in several 
akirmishes still to have had the better, be was the more 
encouraged and resolved; aud rome of the poldicrs hav 
ing deserted and gone to the enemy, and others begins 
ning to accuse and suspect one another, many of Cas 
sius's friends in the council changed their opinions to that 
of Brutus. But there was one of Brutus’ party, named 
Atellius, who opposed his resolution, advising rather that 
they should tarry over tho winter. And when Brutus 
aaked him in how much better a condition he hoped to 
bes year after, his answer wax, “If I gain nothing else, 
yet. I shall live so much the longer.” Cassius was much 

displeazed at this answer; and among the reat, Atellius 
was had in much disesteem for it. And so it was pres- 
ently resolved to give battle the next day. 

Brutus that night at supper showed himself very 

oan and full of hope, and reasoned on subje 

ef ‘philosophy with his friends, and .afterwards w 

to his rest. ‘But Mesmla says that Castins eupped prt 
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votely with a few of his nearest acquaintance, and 
eppeared thoughtful and silent, contrary to his:sempar 
and custom; that after supper he took him earnestly 
by tho hand, and spenking to him, as his manner was 
when ho wished to show affoction, in Greek, eaid, “ Bear 
‘witwess for me, Messala, that I am brought into the same 
necersity as Pompey the Great was before me, of has 
erding the liberty of my country upon one battle; 
yet ought we to be of courage, relying on our good 
fortune, which it were unfair to mistrust, though we take 
evil counsels.” These, Mesrala says, wero the last words 
that Cassius spoke before he bade him farewell; and that 
he was invited to sup with him the next night, being his 
birthday.* 

As oon as it was morning, the signal of battle, the 
searlet coat, was set out in Brutus’s and Cassius’s 
camps, and thoy themselves met in the middle space 
between their two armics, There Cassius spoke thus 
to Brutus: “Be it ax we hope, O Brutus, that this 
day we may overcome, and all the rest of our time may 
live a happy life together; but since the greatost of 
human concerns are the most uncertain, and since it may 
be difficult for us ever to see one another again, ‘if 
the battle should go against us, tell me, what is your 
resolution concerning flight and death?” Brutus an- 
ewered, “When I was young, Cassius, and unskilful im 
affairs, I was led, I know not how, into uttering & 
bold sentence in philosophy, and blamed Cato for killing 
hiinself, os thinking it an irreligious act, and not a valiant 
one among men, to try to evade the divine course of 
things, and not fearlessly to receive and undergo the evil 
that chall happen, but run away from it. But now in my 
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bwn fortunes I am of another mind; for if Providence 
shall not ‘dispose what we now undertake according 
td our wishes, I resolve to put no further hopes or 
warlike preparations to the proof, but will die contented 
with my fortune. For I already have given up my life 
to my country on the Ides of March; and have lived since 
then a second life for her sake, with liberty and honor.” * 
Camsius at these words smiled, and, embracing Brutus, 
said, “With these revolutions lot us go on upon the 
enemy ; for either we ourselves shall conquer, or have no 
cause to fear those that do.” After this they discoursed 
among their friends about the ordering of the buttle; and 
Brutus desired of Cassius that he might command the 
right wing. though it was thought that this was more fit 
for Cassius, in regard both of his age and his experience. 
Yet even in this Cassius complied with Bratuy and 
placed Meseala with the valiantext of all his legions in 
the same wing, so Brutus inmediately drew out his 
horse, excellently well equipped, and was not long in 
bringing up his foot after them. 

Antony’s soldiers were casting trenches from the marsh 
by which they were encamped, across the pluin, to cut 
off Casaius’s communications with the sea. Cserar was to 
be at hand with his troops to support them, but he was 
not able td he present himself, by reason of his sickrtoss; 
and his soldiers, not much expecting that the enemy 
would come to a@ sect battle, bat only make some 
excursions with their darts and light arms to disturb the 
ten at work m the trenches, and not taking notice of the 
troops drawn up against them ready to give battle, were 
1 6 He means, I believe, that he sake, fived a subséqnent, second! 

himself: to have given and #8 it wére extra life, and this, 
away his life once for all on the too, honorably. “'The divine course 
keg March; since then he did of things” just above js in the Greck 
himself to have, prop- te dente We fod, ora you. 
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amared when they héard the confused and great outesy 
that came from the trenches, In the meanwhile Brutys 
had sent hin tickets, in which was the word of battle, to 
the officers; and himself riding about to all the troops, 
encouraged the soldiers; but there were but few of them 
that understood the word before they engaged; the most 
of them, not staying to have it delivered to them, with 
one impulse and cry ran upon the enemy. This disorder 
causcd an unevenness in the line, and the legions got 
severed and divided one from another; that of Messala 
first, and afterwards the other adjoining, went beyond 
the left wing of Coesar; and having just touched the ex- 
tremity, without slaughtering any great number, paasing 
round that wing, fell directly into Cresar’s 

Cesar himself, os his own memoirs tell us, had but just 
before been conveyed away, Marcus Artorius, one of his 
friends, having had x dream bidding Coosar be carried 
out of the camp, And it was believed that he was slain; 
for the soldiers had pierced his litter, which was left 
empty, in many places with their darts and pikes There 
waa n great slaughter in the camp that was taken, and 
two thousand Lacedsemonians that were newly come 
to the assistance of Cosar were all cut off together. 

The rest of the army, that had not gone round but had 
engaged the front, easily overthrew them, finding them 
in great disorder, and slew upon tho place three legions; 
and being carried on with the stream of victory, pursuing 
those that fled, fell into the camp with them, Bratus him- 
self buing there. But they that were conquered toak 
the advantage in their extremity of what the conqueress 
@id not consider. For they fell upon that part of 
dhe main body which had been left exposed and separ 
tod, where the right wing had broke off from them and 
‘hurtied away in the pursuit; yet they could not ‘break 
inte the midst of their battle, but were received. wifh 
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atrong resistance and obstinacy. Yet they put to flight 
the left wing, where Cassius commanded, being in great 
disorder, and ignorant of what had passed on the other 
wing; and, pursuing them to their camp, they pillaged 
and destroyed it, neither of their generals being present; 
for Antony, they say, to avoid the fury of the first onset, 
had retired into the marsh that was hard by; and Cmsar 
‘was nowhere to be found after his being conveyed ont 
of the tents; though some of the soldiers showed Brutus 
their swords bloody, and declared that they had killed 
him, describing his person and his age. By this time aleo 
the centre of Brutux’s battle had driven back their oppo- 
nents with great slaughter; and Brutus waa everywhere 
plainly conqueror, a4 on the other side Cassius was 
conquered, And this one mistake waa the ruin of thelr 
affhirs, that Brutus did not come to the relief of Cassius, 
thinking that he, as well as himeelf, was conqueror; and 
that Cassius did not expect the relicf of Brutus, thinking 
that he too was overcome. For as a proof that the vie- 
tory was on Brutus’s side, Meseala urges his taking three 
eagles and many ensigns of the enemy without losing 
any of his own. But now, returning from the pursuit 
after having plundered Crsar’s camp, Brutus wondered 
that he could not see Cassius’s tent standing high, as it 
was wont, and appearing above the rest, nor other things 
appearing as they had been; for they had been immedi- 
ately pulled down and pillaged by the enemy upon their 
first falling into the camp. But some that had quicker 
and longer sight than the rest acquainted Brutus that 
they mw « great deal of shining armor and silver targets 
moving to and fro in Camius'’s camp, and that they 
thought, by their number and the fashion of their armor, 
they could not be those that they left to guard the camp; 
but-yet that there did not appear ao great a number of 
dead bodies thereabouts ss it was probable there would 
VoL, ¥. 30 
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hive biden after the actual defeat of'so many legion 
This first made Brutus suspect Cassius’s misfortuné; and, 
leaving a guard in the enemy's camp, he called ‘back 
those that were in the pursuit, and rallied them togethet 
‘to lead them to the relief of Cassius, whose fortune had 
been as follows. 

First, he had been angry at the onset that Brutus’s 
soldiers made, without the word of battle or command 
to charge. Then, after they hed overcome, he was as 
much displeased to see them rush on to the plunder and 
spoil, and neglect to surround and encompass the rest 
of the enemy. Besides this, letting himself act by delay 
end expectation, rather than command boldly and with 
clear purpose, he got hemmed in by the right wing of” 
the enemy, and, his horse making with all haste their es 
cape and flying towards the sea, the foot also began to 
give way, which he perceiving shored as much as ever 
he could to hinder their flight and bring them back; and, 
snatching an ensign out of the hand of one that fled, he 
stuck it at his feet, though he could hardly keep even 
his own personal guard together. So that at last he was 
forced to fly with a few about him to a little hill ‘that 
overlooked the plain. But he himself, being weak-sighted; 
discovered nothing, only the destruction of his camp, and 
that with difficulty. But they that were with him saw 
& great body of horse moving towards him, the samé 
whom Brutus had sent, Cassius believed thess were 
enemies, and in pursuit of him; however, he sent away 
Titiniug, one of those that were with him, to learn what 
they'were. As soon as Brutus's horse saw him coming, 
av4 knew him to be a friend and « faithful servant 
of Cassius, those of them that were his more familialt 
gequaintance, shouting out for joy and alightirg frost 
theix horses, shook hands and embraced ‘him; andthit 
rest rode, round ahout him singing end: shonting,.througia 
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fheir excess of gladness at the sight of him. But this 
‘was the occasion of the greatest mischief that could be. 
For Cassius really thought that Titinius had been taken 
by the enemy, and cried out, “Through too much fond- 
ness of life, I have lived to endure the sight of my friend 
taken by the enemy before my face.” After which words 
he retired into an empty tent, taking along with him 
only Pindarus, one of his freedmen, whom he had re- 
served for such an occasion ever since the disasters in 
the expedition against the Parthians, when Crassus was 
alain. From the Parthians he came away in safety; but 
now, pulling up his mantle over his head, he made his 
uleck bare, and held it forth to Pindarus, commanding 
him to strike. The head was certainly found lying 
severed from the body. But no man ever saw Pindarus 
after, from which some suspected that he had killed his 
master without his command. Soon after they perceived 
who the horsemen were, and saw Titinius, crowned with 
garlands, making what haste he could towards Cassius. 
But as soon as he understood by the cries and Jamenta- 
tions of his afflicted friends the unfortunate error and 
death of his general, he drew his sword, and having very 
much accused and upbraided his own long stay, that had 
caused it, he slew himself. 

Brutus, as soon as he was assured of the defeat of 
Cassius, made haste to him; but heard nothing of his 
death till he came near his camp. Then having lament- 
ed over his body, calling him “the last of the Romans" 
it being impossible that the city should ever produck 
another man of so great a spirit, he sent away the body 
to be buried at Thasos, lest celebrating his funeral within 
the camp might breed some disorder. He then gathered 
the soldiers together and comforted them; and, seeing 
them destitute of all things necessary, he promised td 
every man two thousand drachmas in recompense’of 
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what he had lost They at these words took courage 
and were astonished at the magnificence of the gift; and 
‘waited upon him at his parting with shouts and praise, 
thagnifying him for the only general of all the four who 
was not overcome in the battle. And indeed the action 
iteelf testified that it was not without reason he believed 
he should conquer; for with a few legions he overthrew 
all that resisted him; and if all his soldiers had fought, 
and the most of them had not passed beyond the enemy 
in pursuit of the plunder, it is very likely that he had 
utterly defeated every part of them. 

There fell of his side eight thousand men, reckoning 
the servants of the army, whom Brutus calls Briges; and 
on the other side, Messala says his opinion is that there 
were slain above twice that number. For which reason 
they were more out of heart than Brutus, until a servant 
of Cassius, named Demetrius, came in the evening to 
Antony, and brought to him the garment which he had 
taken from the dead body, and his sword; at the sight 
of which they were so encouraged, that, as soon as it was 
morning, they drew out their whole force into the field, 
and stood in battle array. But Brutus found both his 
camps wavering and in disorder; for his own, being filled 
with prisoners, required a guard more strict than ordi 
nary over them; and that of Cassius was uneasy at the 
change of general, besides some envy and rancor, which 
those that were conquered bore to that part of the army 
which had been conquerors, Wherefore he thought it 
éonvenient to put his army in array, but to abstain from 
fighting. All the slaves that were taken prisoners, of 
whom there was a great number that were mixed up, not 
rithout suspicion, among the soldiers, he commanded to 
be slain; but of the freemen and citizens, some he din 
thidsed, sayy that among the enemy they were rather 
Prisoners'thatt with him, for with them they were cap. 
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tives and slaves, but with him freemen and citizens of 
Bome. But he,was forced to hide and help them to 
gacape privately, perceiving that his friends and officers 
were bent upon revenge egainst them. Among the 
captives there was one Volumnius, a pleyer, and Sacculio, 
@ buffoon; of these Brutus took no manner of notice, 
but his friends brought them before him, and accused 
them that even then in that condition they did not re- 
frain from their jests and scurrilous language. Brutus, 
having his mind taken up with other affairs, said nothing 
to their accusation; but the judgment of Messala Corvi- 
nus was, that they should be whipped publicly upon a 
stage, and so sent naked to the captains of the enemy, 
to show them what sort of fellow drinkers and compau- 
jons they took with them on their campaigns. At this 
some that were present laughed; and Publius Casca, he 
that gave the first wound to Cesar, said,“ We do ill to 
Jest and make merry at the funeral of Cassius. But you, 
O Brutus,” he added, “will show what esteem you have 
for the memory of that general, according as you punish 
ar preserve alive those who will scoff and speak shame- 
fully of him.” To this Brutus, in great discomposure, 
replied, * Why then, Casca, do you ask me about it, and 
not do yourselves what you think fitting?” This answep 
of Brutus was taken for his consent to the death of these 
yretched men; so they were carried away and slain. 

:, After this he gave the soldiers the reward that he had 
promised them; and having slightly reproved them for 
Kaving fallen upon the enemy in disorder without the 
word of battle or command, he promised them, that if 
they behaved themselves bravely in the next engage- 
ment, he would give them up two cities to spoil and 
plunder, Thessalonica and Lacedsamon. This is the one 
yatefensible thing of all that is found fault with in the 
lif of. Bentaa}, though — Tay be that Antony end 
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Cesar were much niore cruel in the newarils that thelp 
gave their soldiers after victory; for they drove out, onsi 
might almost say, all the old inhabitants of Italy, to pat 
their soldiers in possession of other men’s lands aud cities: 
But indeed their only design and end in undertaking the 
‘war was to obtain dominion and empire, whereas Brutus} 
for the reputation of his virtue, could not be permitted 
either to overcome or save himself but with justice and 
honor, especially after the death of Cassius, who was gem 
érally acoused of having been his adviser to some things 
that he had done with lesa clemency. But now, asin a 
ship, when the rudder is broken by a storm, the mariners 
fit and nail on some other piece of wood instead of it, 
striving against the danger not well, but as well as in 
that necessity they can, so Brutus, being at the head of 
so great an army, in a time of such uncertainty, having 
no commander equal to his need, was forced to make use! 
of those that he had, and to do and to say many things 
according to their advice; which was, in effect, whatever 
might conduce to the bringing of Cassius’s soldiers into 
better order. For they were very headstrong and in- 
tractable, bold and insolent in the camp for want of their 
general, but in the field cowardly and fearful, remember- 
ing that they had been beaten. 

Neither were the affairs of Cmsar and Antony in any" 
better posture; for they were straitened for provision,’ 
end, the camp being in a low ground, they expected to 
pass a very hard winter. For being driven close upon 
the marshes, and a great quantity of rain, as is usual in 
autumn, having fallen after the battle, their tents were 
all filled with mire and water, which through the cold- 
nepa of the weather immediately froze. And while they 
were in this condition, there was news brought to them! 
of, their loss at sea. For Brutus’s flect fell upon their: 
ships, which were bringing a great supply of soldiers out! 
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of Italy, anil 20 entirely defeated them, that but very’ 
few of the men escaped being slain, and they too were, 
forced by famine to feed upon the sails and tackle of the 
ship. As soon as they heard this, they made what haste 
they could to come to the decision of a battle, before 
Brutus should have notice of his good success. For it 
had so happened that the fight both by sea and land 
was on the same day, but by some misfortune, rather 
than the fault of his commanders, Brutus knew not of his 
victory twenty days after. For had he been informed of 
this, he would not have been brought to a second battle, 
since he had sufficient provisions for his army for a long 
time, and was very advantageously posted, his camp being 
well sheltered from the cold weather, and almost inacces- 
sible to the enemy, and his being absolute master of the 
sea, and having at land overcome on that side wherein he 
himself was engaged, would have made him full of hope 
and confidence. But it seems, the staté of Rome not 
enduring any longer to be governed by many, but neces- 
sarily requiring a monarchy, the divine power, that it 
might remove out of the way the only man that was able 
to resist him that could control the empire, cut off his 
good fortune from coming to the ears of Brutus; though 
it came but a very little too late, for the very evening 
before the fight, Clodius, a deserter from the enemy, 
came and announced that Cmsar had received advice of 
the loss of his fleet, and for that reason was in such haste 
to come to 2 battle. But his story met with no credit, 
nor was he so much as seen by Brutus, being simply set 
down as one that had had no good information, or in- 
vanted lies to bring himself into favor. 

The same night, they say, the vision appeared again to 
Brutus, in the same shape that it did before, but van- 
ished without speaking. But Publius Volumnius,a phi- 
lonopher, and one that had from the beginning borne arms 
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with Brutus, makes no mention of this apparitidh, dut 
mys that the first eagle was covered with a swarnt off 
‘bees, and thet there was one of the captains whose aria 
-of itself sweated oil of roses, and, though they often’ 
dried and wiped it, yet it would not cease; and that 
immediately before the battle, two eagles falling upon 
each other fought in the space between the two armica, 
that the whole field kept incredible silence and all were 
intent upon the spectacle, until at last that which was on 
Brutus’s side yielded and fled. But the story of the 
Ethiopian is very famous, who meeting the standard. 
bearer at the opening the gate of the camp, was cut te 
pieces by the soldiers, that took it for an ill omen. 

Brutus, having brought his army into the field and set 
them in array against the enemy, paused a long while be- 
fore he would fight; for, as he was reviewing the troops, 
suspicions were excited, and informations laid against some 
of them. Besides, he saw his horse not very eager to 
begin the action, and waiting to see what the foot would 
do, Then suddenly Camulatus, a very good soldier, and 
one whom for his valor he highly esteemed, riding hard 
by Brutus himself, went over to the enemy, the sight of 
which grieved Brutus exceedingly. So that partly out 
of anger, and partly out of fear of some greater treason! 
and desertion, he immediately drew on his forees upon tid’ 
enemy, the sun now declining, about three of the clook: 
in the afternoon. Brutus on his side had the better, and: 
pressed hard on the left wing, which gave way and re- 
treated ; and the horse too fell in together with the foot, 
when they saw the enemy in disorder. But the other 
wing, when the officars extended the line to avoid ity 
being encompassed, the numbers being inferior, got drawnt 
ous .éoo thin in the centre, and was so weak herg that 
they could not withstand the charge, but at the first’ 
qnapt_figd: After, defeating these, tha enemy ab once! 
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took Brntus, in the rear, who all the while performed 
&\ that was possible for an expert general and valiant 
goldier, doing every thing in the peril, by counsel and 
by hand, that might recover the victory. But that which. 
liad been his superiority in the former fight waa to his 
prejudice in this second. For in the first fight, that part 
of the enemy which was beaten was killed on the spot; 
but of Cassius’s soldiers that fled few had been slain, and 
those that escaped, daunted with their defeat, infected the 
ather and larger part of the army with their want of 
spirit and their disorder. Here Marcus, the son of Cato, 
was slain, fighting and behaving himself with great 
bravery in the midst of the youth of the highest rank 
and greatest valor. He would neither fly nor give the 
least ground, but, still fighting and declarmg who he 
was and naming his father’s name, he fell upon a heap 
ef dead bodies of the enemy. And of, the rest, the 
bravest were slain in defending Brutus. 

There was in the field one Lucilius, an excellent man 
dnd a friend of Brutus, who, seeing some barbarian horse 
taking no notice of any other in the pursuit, but gallop- 
ing at full speed after Brutus, resolved to stop them, 
though with the hazard of his life; and, letting himself 
fall a little behind, he told them that he was Brutus. 
They believed him the rather, because he prayed to be 
carried to Antony, as if he feared Cesar, but durst trust 
fim. They, overjoyed with their prey, and thinking 
themselves wonderfully fortunate, carried him along with 
them in the night, having first sent messengers to Antony 
ef their coming. He was much pleased, and eame to 
yaeet them ; and all the rest that heard that Bratus was 
teken and brought alive, flocked together to see him, 
enme pitying his fortune, others aceusing him of a mean- 
w3ae8 unbecoming his former glory, that out of too much 
love of life he would be a prey to barbariana. When they 
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came near together, Antony stood etill, considering with 
himself in what manner he should receive Brutus. Buk 
Lucilins, being brought up to him, with great confidence 
»said: “Be assured, Antony, that no enemy either hae 
taken or ever shall take Marcus Brutus alive (forbid it, 
heaven, that fortune should ever so much prevail above 
virtue), but he shall be found, alive or dead, as becomes 
himself. As for me, I am come hither by a cheat that I 
put upon your soldiers, and am ready, upon this occasion, 
to suffer any severities you will inflict.” All were amazed 
to hear Lucilius speak these words. But Antony, turn- 
ing himself to those that brought him, said: “I perceive, 
my fellow-soldiers, that you are concerned and take it ill 
that you have been thus deceived, and think yourselves 
abused and injured by it; but know that you have met 
with a booty better than that you sought. For you were 
in search of an enemy, but you have brought me here a 
friend. For indeed I om uncertain how I should have 
used Brutus, if you had brought him alive; but of this I 
am sure, that it is better to have such men as Lucilius 
our friends than our enemies” Having eaid this, he 
embraced Lucilius, and for the present commended him 
to the care of one of his friends, and ever after found 
him a steady and a faithful friend. 

Brutus had now passed a little brook, running among’ 
trees and under steep rocks, and, it being night, would 
go no further, but sat down in a hollow place with a great 
rock projecting before it, with a few of his officers and 
friends about him. A¢ first, looking up to heaven, that 
Was then full of stars, he repeated two verses, one of which, 
Yolumpius writes, was this : 


Panay eat Térb, the enthor of these ils, 


Bhs, other. he says he bas forgot. Boon after, naming! 
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Sabo im the battle, he groaned heavily, especially at thé 
wueAtioning of Flavius and Labeo, the latter his lieuten- 
ant, and the other chief officer of his engineers. In the 
mean titne, one of his companions, that was very thirsty 
atid saw Bratua in the same condition, took his helmet 
and ran to the brook for water, when, a noise being heard 
from thd other side of the river, Volumnius, taking Dar- 
danus, Brutus’s armor-bearer, with him, went out to see 
what it was. They returned in o short space, and en: 
quired about the water. Brutus, smiling with much 
meaning, said to Volumnius, “It is all drunk; but you 
shall have some more fetched.” But he that had 
Drought the first water, being sent again, was in great 
danger of being taken by the enemy, and, having received 
a wound, with much difficulty escaped. 

Now Brutus guessing that not many of his men were 
slain in the fight, Statyllius undertook to dash through 
the enemy (for there was no other way), and to see 
what was become of their camp; and promised, if he 
found all things there safe,to hold up a torch for a 
signal, and then return, The torch was held up, for 
Statyllins got safe to the camp; but when after a long 
time he did not return, Brutus said, “If Statyllius be 
alive, he will come back.” But it happened that in 
his return he fell into the enemy's hands, and was slain. 
I'The night now being far spent, Brutus, as he was 
sitting, leaned his head towards his servant Clitus and 
spoke to him; he answered him not, but fell a weeping. 
After that, he drew aside his armor-bearer, Dardanus, 
aiid had some discourse with him in private. At last, 
speaking to Volumnius in Greek, he reminded him of 
their common studies and former discipling, and begged 
that he would take hold of his sword with him, and, 
help sbi td threst it through him. ‘Volimnins 
ashy shis request, aud several othety' did ¢he' likes aid* 
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some one saying, that there was no staying there, nt 
they needs must fly, Brutus, rising up, said, “Yes, jn- 
deed, we must fly, but not with our feet, but with our 
hends” Then giving each of them his right hand, 
with a countenance full of pleasure, he said, that he 
found an infinite satisfaction in this, that none of his 
friends had been false to him; that as for fortune, he 
‘wea angry with that only for his country’s sake; as 
for himeelf, he thought himself much more happy than 
they who had overcome, not only as he had been a 
little time ago, but even now in his present condition; 
since he was leaving behind him such a reputation of 
his virtue as none of the conquerors with all their arms 
and riches should ever be able to acquire, no more 
than they could hinder posterity from believing and 
saying, that, being unjust and wicked men, they had 
destroyed the just and the good, and usurped a power 
to which they had no right. After this, having exhorted 
‘and entreated all about him to provide for their own 
safety, he withdrew from them with two or three only 
of his peculiar friends; Strato was one of these, with 
whom he had contracted an acquaintance when they 
studied rhetoric together. Him he placed next to him- 
self, and, taking hold of the hilt of his sword and di- 
recting it with both his hands, he fell upon it, and killed 
himself. But others say, that not he himself, but Strato, 
at the earnest entreaty of Brutus, turning aside his head, 
held the sword, upon which he violently throwing him- 
self, it pierced his breast, and he immediately died. This 
same Strato, Messala, a friend of Brutus, being after 
reconciled to Cxsar, brought to him once at his leisure, 
and with tears in his eyes said, “This, O Cassar, is the 
man that did the last friendly office to my beloved 
Bratus.” Upon which Cassar received him kindly; and 
had good use of him in his labors and his battles at 
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Actiam, being one of the Greeks that proved their 
bravery in his service. It is reported of Messala himself, 
that, when Cwsar once gave him this commendation, that 
though he was his fiercest enemy at Philippi in the cause 
of Brutus, yet he had shown himself his most entire 
friend in the fight of Actium, he answered, “You have 
always found me, Cesar, on the best and justest side.” 

Brutus’s dead body was found .by Antony, who com- 
manded the richest purple mantle that he had to be 
thrown over it, and afterwards the mantle being stolen, 
he found the thief, and had him put to death. He sent 
the ashes of Brutus to his mother Servilia. As for 
Porcia his wife, Nicolaus the philosopher and Valerius 
Maximus write, that, being desirous to die, but being 
hindered by her friends, who continually watched her, 
she snatched some burning charcoal out of the fire, 
and, shutting it close in her mouth, stifled herself, and 
died. Though there is a letter current from Brutus to 
his friends, in which he laments the death of Porcia, 
and accuses them for neglecting her so that she desired 
to die rather than languish with her discase. So that 
it seems Nicolaus was mistaken in the time; for this 
epistle (if it indeed is authentic, and truly Brutus’s) gives 
us to understand the malady and love of Porcia, and the 
way in which her death occurred. 
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COMPARISON OF DION AND BRUTUS. 


‘Tuere are noble points in abundance in the characters 
of these two men, and one to be first mentioned is their 
attaining such a height of greatness upon such inconsi- 
derable means ; and on this score Dion has by far the ad- 
vantage. For he had no partner to contest his glory, as 
Brutus had in Cassius, who was not, indeed, his equal in 
proved virtue and honor, yet contributed quite as much 
to the service of the war by his boldness, skill, and 
activity; and some there be who impute to him the rise 
and beginning of the whole enterprise, saying that it 
was he who roused Brutus, till then indisposed to stir, 
into action against Cesar. Whereas Dion seems of him- 
self to have provided not only arms, ships, and soldiers, 
but likewise friends and partners for the enterprise. 
Neither did he, as Brutus, collect money and forces from 
the war itself but, on the contrary, laid out of his own 
substance, and employed the very meaus of his private 
sustenance in exile for the liberty of his country. Be- 
sides this, Brutus and Cassius, when they fled from Rome, 
could not live safe or quiet, being condemned to death 
and pursued, and were thus of necessity forced to take 
arms and hazard their lives in their own defence, to save 
themselves, rather than their country. On the other 
hand, Diok enjoyed more ease, was more safe, and his life 
more pleasant in his banishment, than was the tyrant’s 
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who had banished him, when he flew to action, and ran 
the risk of all to save Sicily. 

Take notice, too. that it was not the same thing for the 
Sicilians to be freed from Dionysius, and for the Romans 
to be freed from Cassar. The former owned himself a 
tyrant, and vexed Sicily with a thousand oppressions; 
whereas Coosar’s supremacy, certainly, in the process for 
attaining it, had inflicted no little trouble on its oppo- 
nents, but, once established and victorious, it had indeed 
the name and appearance, but fact that was cruel or 
tyrannical there was none, On the contrary, in the 
malady of the times and the need of a monarchical 
government, he might be thought to have been sent, as 
the gentlest physician, by no other than a divine inter 
vention. And thus the common people instantly re- 
gretted Cassar, and grew enraged and implacable against 
those that killed him. Whereas Dion’s chief offence in tha 
eyes of his fellow-citizens was his having let Dionysius 
escape, and not having demolished the former tyrant’s 
tomb. 

In the actual conduct of war, Dion wea a commander 
without fault, improving to the utmost those counsela 
which he himself gave, and, where others led him into 
disaster, correcting and turning every thing to the beat, 
But Brutus -seems to have shown little wisdom in 
engaging in the final battle, which was to decide every, 
thing, and, when he failed, not to have done his business 
in seeking a remedy; he gave all up, and abandoned hia 
hopes, not venturing against fortune even as far a 
Pompey did, when he had still means enough ta rely on 
im his troops, and was clearly master of all the seas with 
ms ships. to» 

> The eemteli thing charged on Brnéug é * dhat he, heings 
anved by Caaar’s kindnes, having seved.all the:frienda 
whors jhe, chose to, sak, for, ha, mentoxen nocougted ar 
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friend, and preferred above many, did yet lay violent 
hands upon his preserver. Nothing like this could be 
objected against Dion; quite the contrary, whilst he was 
of Dionysius’s family and his friend, he did good service, 
and was useful to him; but driven from his country, 
wronged in his wife, and his estate lost, he openly 
entered upon a war just and lawful. Does not, how- 
ever, the matter turn the other way? For the chief 
glory of both was their hatred of tyranny, and abhor- 
rence of wickedness. This was unmixed and sincere in 
Brutus; for he had no private quarrel with Cesar, but 
went into the risk singly for the liberty of his country. 
The other, had he not been privately injured, had not 
fought. This is plain from Plato’s epistles, where it is 
shown that he was turned out, and did not forsake the 
court to wage wat upon Dionysius. Moreover, the public 
good made Brutus Pompey’s friend (instead of his enemy 
as he had been) and Casar’s enemy; since he proposed 
for his hatred and his friendship no other end and stand- 
ard but justice. Dion was very serviceable to Dionysius 
whilst in fuvor; when no longer trusted, he grew angry 
and fell to arms, And, for this reason, not even were his 
own friends all of them satisfied with his undertaking, or 
quite assured that, having overcome Dionysius, he might 
not settle the government on himself, deceiving his fel- 
low-citizens by some less obnoxious name than tyranny. 
But the very enemies of Brutus would say that he had 
no other end or aim, from first to last, save only to 
restore to the Roman people their ancient government. 
And apart from what has just been said, the adventure 
Against Dionysius was nothing equal with that against 
Cesar. For none that was familiarly conversant with 
Dionysius but scored him for his life of idle amuse- 
ment with wine, women, and dice; whereas it required 
an heroic soul and a truly intrepid and unquailing spirit 
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so much as to entertain the thought of crushing Casar, 
a0 formidable for his ability, his power, and hig fortune, 
whose very name disturbed the slumbers of the Parthian 
and Indian kings. Dion was no sooner seen in Sicily but 
thousands ran in to him and joimed him against Diony- 
sins; whereas the renown of Cwsar, even when dead, 
gave strength to his friends; and his very name so 
heightened the person that took it, that from a simple 
boy he presently became the chief of the Romans; and 
he could use it for a spell against the enmity and power 
of Antony. If any object that it cost Dion great trouble 
and difficulties to overcome the tyrant, whereas Brutus 
slew Caesar naked and unprovided, yet this itself was the 
result of the most consummate policy and conduct, to 
bring it about that a man eo guarded around, and so for- 
tified at all points, should be taken naked and unpro- 
vided. For it waa not on the sudden, nor alone, nor with 
a few, that he fell upon and killed Caesar; but after long 
concerting the plot, and placing confidence in a great 
many men, not one of whom deceived him. For he 
either at once discerned the best men, or by confiding in 
them made them good. But Dion, either making a 
wrong judgment, trusted himself with ill men, or else by 
his employing them made ill men of good; either of the 
two would be a reflection on a wise man. Plato also is 
severe upon him, for choosing such for friends as be- 
trayed him. 

Besides, when Dion was killed, none appeared to re- 
venge his death, Whereas Brutus, even amongst his 
enemies, had Antony that buried him splendidly; and 
Cesar also took care his honors should be preserved. 
There stood at Milan in Gaul, within the Alps, a brazen, 
statue, which Cmsar in after-times noticed (being a real 
likeness, and a fine work of art), and passing by it, pres- 
ently stopped short, and in the hearing of many com- 
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manded the magistrates to come before him. He told 
them their town had broken their league, harboring an 
enemy. The magistrates at first simply denied the thing, 
and, not knowing what he meant, looked one upon an- 
other, when Cresar, turning towards the statue and 
gathering his brows, said, “Pray, is not that our enemy 
who stands there?” They were all in confusion, and had 
nothing to answer; but he, smiling, much commended 
the Gauls, as who had been firm to their friends, though 
in adversity, and ordered that the statue should remain 
standing as he found it. 


ARATUS. 


‘Tue philosopher Chrysippus, O Polycrates, quotes an 
ancient proverb, not as really it should be, apprehending, 
I suppose, that it sounded too harshly, but so as he 
thought it would run best, in these words, 

‘Who praise their fathers but the generous son? 
But Dionysodorus the Troezenian proves him to be 
wrong, and restores the true reading, which is thus, — 

Who praise their fathers but degenerate sons? 
telling us that the proverb is meant to stop the mouth of 
those who, having no merit of their own, take refuge in 
the virtues of their ancestors, and make their advantage 
of praising them. But, as Pindar hath it, 

* He that by nature doth inberit 
From ancestors 8 noble spirit, 
aa you do, who make your life the copy of the fuirest 
originals of your family,— such, I say, may take great sat- 
isfaction in being reminded, both by hearing others speak 
and speaking themselves, of the best of their progenitors, 
For they assume not the glory of praises earned by oth- 
ers out of any want of worth of their own, but, affiliating 
their own deeds to those of their ancestors, give them 
honor as the authors both of their deacent and manners. 
wen 
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Therefore I have sent to you the life which I have writ 
ten of your fellow-citizen and forefather Aratus, to whom 
you are no discredit in point either of reputation or’ of 
authority, not as though you had not been most dili- 
gently careful to inform yourself from the beginning con- 
gerning his actions, but that your sons, Polycrates and 
Pythocles, may both by hearing and reading become 
familiar with those family examples which it behoves 
them to follow and imitate. It is a piece of self-love, and 
not of the love of virtue, to imagine one has already 
attained to what is best* 

The city of Sicyon, from the time that it first fell off 
from the pure and Doric aristocracy (its harmony 
being destroyed, and a mere series of seditions and per- 
sonal contests of popular leaders ensuing), continued to 
be distempered and unsettled, changing from one tyrant 
to another, until, Cleon being slain, Timoclides and Clinias, 
men of the most repute and power amongst the citizens, 
were chosen to the magistracy. And the commonwealth 
now seeming to be in a pretty settled condition, Timocli- 
des died, and Abantidas, the son of Paseas, to possess him- 
self of the tyranny, killed Clinias, and, of his kindred 
and friends, slew some and banished others He 
sought also to kill his son Aratus, whom he left 
behind him, being but seven years old. This boy in the 
general disorder getting out of the house with those that 
fled, and wandering about the city helpless and in great 
fear, by chance got undiscovered into the house of a 
woman who was Abantides’s sister, but married to Pro- 
ars the brother of Clinias, her name being Soso. 
She, being of a generous temper, and believing the boy 
bad by some supernatural guidance fled to her for shel- 


* These last words are very doubtful; most they are not what 
ery likely they are not wi 
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ter, hid him in the house, and at night sent him away to 
Ar 

pee being thus delivered and secured from this 
danger, conceived from the first and ever after nourished 
@ vehement and burning hatred against tyrante, which 
strengthened with his years. Being therefore bred up 
amongst his father’s acquaintance and friends at Argos 
with a liberal education, and perceiving his body to 
promise good health and stature, he addicted himself to 
the exercises of the palsstra, to that degree that he com- 
peted in the five games,* and gained some crowns; and 
indeed in his statues one may observe a certain kind of 
athletic cast, and the sagacity and majesty of his coun- 
tenance does not dissemble his full diet and the use of 
the hoe.t Whence it came to pass that he less studied 
eloquence than perhaps became a statesman, and yet 
he was more accomplished in speaking than many be- 
lieve, judging by the commentaries which he left behind 
him, written carelessly and by the way, as fast as he 
could do it, and in such words as first came to his mind. 

In the course of time, Dinias and Aristoteles the logi- 
cian killed Abantidas, who used to be present in the mar- 
ket-place at their discussions, and to make one in them; 
till they, taking the occasion, insensibly accustomed him 
to the practice, and so had opportunity to contrive and 
execute a plot against him. After him Paseas, the father 
of Abantidas, taking upon him the government, was easas- 
sinated by Nicocles, who himself set up for tyrant. Of 
him it is related that he was strikingly like Periander the 
son of Cypselus, just as it is said that Orontes the Persian 
bore a great resemblance to Alemson the son of Amphi- 


* The pontathlum, or five exer- palmstra is the wrestling or exer- 

cises of leaping, running, wrest- ‘ising ground. 
‘Hing, the discus, and the dart The f hoe exercise was used by 
those who trained for the games, 
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araug, and that Lacedwmonian youth, whom Myrsilus re. 
lates to have been trodden io pieces by the crowd of 
those that came to see him upon that report, to Hector. 

his Nicocles governed four montha, in which, after he 
had done all kinds of mischief to the city, he very nearly 
let it fall into the hands of the Attolians. By this time 
Aratus, being grown a youth, was in much esteem, 
both for his noble birth and his spirit and disposition, 
which, while neither insignificant nor wanting in en- 
ergy, were solid, and tempered with a steadiness of judg- 
ment beyond his years. For which reason the exiles 
had their eyes most upon him, nor did Nicocles Jess ob- 
serve his motions, but secretly spied and watched him, 
not out of apprehension of any such considerable or ut- 
terly audacious attempt, but suspecting he held correspond- 
ence with the kings, who were his father’s friends and 
acquaintance. And, indeed, Aratus first attempted this 
way ; but finding that Antigonus, who had promised fair, 
neglected him and delayed the time, and that his hopes 
from Egypt and Ptolemy were long to wait for, he deter. 
mined to cut off the tyrant by himself. 

And first he broke his mind to Aristomachus and Ecde- 
lus, the one an exile of Sicyon, the other, Ecdelua, an 
Arcadian of Megalopolis, a philosopher, and a man of 
action, having been the familiar friend of Arcesilaus the 
Academic at Athens. These readily consenting, he com- 
municated with the other exiles, whereof some few, being 
ashamed to seem to despair of success, engaged in the 
design ; but most of them endeavored to divert him from 
his purpose, as one that for want of experience was too 
resh and daring, 

Whilst he was consulting to seize upon some post in 
Sipyonia, from whence he might make war upon the ty- 
TaRf there came to Argos a certain Sicyonian, newly ea 
csped pus of prison, brother to Xenocles, one of the, 
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exiles, who being by him presented to Aratus informed 
him, that that part of the wall over which he escaped 
was, inside, almost level with the ground, adjoining a 
rocky and elevated place, and that from the outside it 
might be scaled with ladders. Aratus, hearing this, de- 
spstches away Kenocles with two of his own servants, 
Seuthas and Technon, to view the wall, resolving, if pos 
sible, secretly and with one risk to hazard all on a 
single trial, rather than carry on a contest as a private 
man against a tyrant by long war and open force. 
Xenocles, therefore, with his companions, returning hav- 
ing taken the height of the wall, and declaring the 
place not to be impossible or indeed difficult to get over, 
but that it was not easy to approach it undiscovered, by 
reason of some small but uncommonly savage and noisy 
dogs belonging to a gardener hard by, he immedintely 
undertook the business. 

Now the preparation of arms gave no jealousy, be- 
cause robberies and petty forays were at that time com- 
mon everywhere between one set of people and another; 
and for the ladders, Euphranor, the machine-maker, 
made them openly, his trade rendering him unsuspected, 
though one of the exiles. As for men, each of his 
friends in Argos furnished him with ten apiece out of 
those few they had, and he armed thirty of his own 
servants, and hired some few soldiers of Xenophilus, the 
chief of the robber captains, to whom it was given out 
that they were to march into the territory of Sicyon to 
seize the king’s stud; most of them were sent before, in 
emall parties, to the tower of Polygnotus, with orders to 
wait there; Caphisias also was despatched beforehand 
lightly armed, with four others, who were, as soon as it 
was dark, to come to the gardener’s house, pretending to 
be travellers, and, procuring their lodging there, to shut 
up him and his dogs; for there was no other way of 
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Getting pest, And for the ladders, they had betaamage 
+ ta) take ip pieces, and were put into nhesis,,and sent 
before ‘hidden upon waggous. In the meéan, time, some 
of the spies of Nicoclea appearing i Argos, and being 
said to go privately about watching Aratus, he came 
garly in the morning into the market-place, showing hisn- 
self openly and conversing with his friends; them, he 
anointed himself in the exercise ground, and, taking with 
him thence some of the young men. that used to drink 
and spend their time with, him, he went home; and 
presently after several of his servants were seen about 
the marketplace, one carrying garlands, another huyiag 
flambeaus, and a third speaking to the women that used 
to sing and play at banquets, all which things the spies 
observing were deceived, and said laughing to one 
another, “Certainly nothing can be more timorous than 
a fyrant, if Nicocles, being master of go great a city and 
80 numerous a force, stands in fear of & youth that 
spends what he has to subsist pon in his banishment in 
pleasures and day-debauches;” and, being thus imposed 
upon, they returned home, : 

But Aratus, departing immediate]y after, his morning 
meal, and, coming to his soldiers af Polygnotus's tower, 
led them to Nemes; where he disclosed, to most of them 
for the first time, his true design, making, them large 
promises and fair speeches, and marched towards, jhe city, 
giving for the word Apollo yietarious, proporijening hig 
march to the motion of the moon, sp 98 to.haye the 
benefit of her light upon the way, aud to be in the 
garden, which was close to the .wall,, just .as, she was 
setting. Here Caphisias, came to him, yyho had not 
secured the dogs, which had run away befare be con) 
qatch them, but had oply. made aure of fhe,” gaxdenes, 
Upon which, most of the company being gut,of, heart 
and desizing to, retreat, Arajus engouraged tham tp go ety 
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opremising te retire in case the dogs were too troubly- 
‘some; and at the same time sending forward those that 
‘earried the ladders, conducted by Eedelus and Mnasi- 
vtheus, he followed them himeelf leisurely, the dogs 
alrendy barking very loud and following the steps of 
®odelus and his companions However, they got to the 
wall, and reared the ladders with safety. But as the 
‘foremost men were mounting them, the captain of the 
‘watch that was to be relieved by the morning guard 
‘passed on hia way with the bell, and there were many 
lights, and a noise of people coming up. Hearing which, 
they clapt themselves close to the ladders, and so were 
unobserved ; but as the other watch also was coming up 
to meet this, they were in extreme danger of being dis- 
covered. But when this also went by without obacrving 
‘them, immediately Mnasitheus and Ecdelus got upon the 
‘wall, and, possessing themselves of the appfoaches inside 
and out, sent away Technon to Aratus, desiring him to 
make all the haste he could. 

Now there was no great distance from the garden to 
the wall and to the tower, in which latter a large hound 
was kept. The hound did not hear their steps of himself, 
‘whether that he were naturally drowsy, or overwearied 
‘the day before, but, the gardener’s curs awaking him, he 
‘first began to growl and grumble in response, end then as 
they passed by to bark out sloud. And the barking was 
‘now so great, that the sentinel opposite shouted out to the 
‘fog’s keeper to know why the dog kept such a barking, 
‘and whether any thing was the matter; who answered, 
that it was nothing, but only that his dog had been sei 
batking by the lights of the watch end the noise of the 

i. ‘This reply much encouraged Aratus’s soldiers, whb 
ought the dog’s keeper ‘was privy to their design, and 
Wishéd to conceal what <was pasting, and that manly 
dthers ‘in the city were of the‘ conspiracy... But wiieh 
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they.came to scale the wall, the attempt then appeared 
both to require time and to be full of danger, fer the 
ladders shook and tottered extremely unless they mounted 
them leisurely and one by one, and time pressed, for the 
cocks began to crow, and the country people that used tq 
bring things to the market would be coming to the town 
directly. Therefore Aratus made haste to get up him- 
self, forty only of the company being already upon the 
wall, and, staying but for a few more of those that were 
below, he made straight to the tyrant’s house and the 
general's office, where the mercenary soldiers passed the 
night, and, coming suddenly upon them, and taking them 
prisoners without killing any one of them, he immediately 
sent to all his friends in their houses to desire them to 
come to him, which they did from all quarters. By this 
time the day began to break, and the theatre was filled 
with a multitude that were held in suspense by uneertain 
reports and knew nothing distinctly of what had hap- 
pened, until a public crier came forward and proclaimed 
that Aratus, the son of Clinias, invited the citizens to 
recover their liberty. 

Then at last assured that what they so long looked for 
was come to pass, they pressed in throngs to the tyrant’s 
gates to set them on fire. And such a flame was kindled, 
the whole house catching fire, that it was seen as far aa 
Corinth; so that the Corinthians, wondering what the 
matter could be, were upon the point of coming to their 
assistance. Nicocles fled away secretly out of the city by 
wneans of certain underground passages, and the soldiers, 
helping the Sicyonians to quench the fire, plundered the 
house. This Aratus hindered not, but divided aleo the 
reat of the riches of the tyrants amongst the citizens, 
in this exploit, not one of those engaged in it was slainy 
hor any of the contrary party, fortune so ordering th 
sotion aa fo be clear and free from civil bloodshed. ad 
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testored eighty exiles who had been expelled by 
Nicocles, and no less than five hundred who had been 
riven out by former tyrants and had endured a long 
banishment, pretty nearly, by this time, of fifty years’ 
duration. These returning, most of them very poor, 
were impatient fo enter upon their former possessions, 
and, proceeding to their several farms and houses, gave 
great perplexity to Aratus, who considered that the 
vity without was envied for its liberty and aimed at by 
Antigonus, and within was full of disorder and sedition. 
Wherefore, as things stood, he thought it best to associate 
it to the Achean community, and so, although Dorians, 
they of their own will took upon them the name and 
citizenship of the Achsans, who at that time had neither 
great repute nor much power. For the most of them lived 
in small towns, and their territory was neither large nor 
fruitful, and the neighboring sea was almost wholly with- 
out a harbor, breaking direct upon a rocky shore. But 
yet these above others made it appear that the Grecian 
courage was invincible, whensoever it could only have 
order, and concord within itself and a prudent general 
to direct it. For though they had scarcely been counted 
as any part of the ancient Grecian power, and at this 
time did not equal the strength of one ordinary city, yet 
by prudence and unanimity, and because they knew how 
not to envy and malign, but to obey and follow him 
amongst them that was most eminent for virtue, they not 
only preserved their own liberty in the midst of so many 
great cities, military powers, and monarchies, but went on 
steadily saving and delivering from slavery great num- 
bers of the Greeks, 

As for Aratus, he was in his behavior a true statesman, 
high-minded, and more intent upon the public than his 
private concerns, a bitter hater of tyrants, making the 
common good the rule and law of his friendships and 
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entities. So that indeed he seems not to have been sp 
faithful « friend, aa he was a reasonable and gentle enemy, 
yeady, according to the needs of the state, to suit himself 
on occasion to either side; concord between nations, 
brotherhood between cities, the council and the assembly 
unanimous in their votes, being the objects above ail 
other blessings to which he was passionately devoted; 
backward, indeed, and diffident in the use of arms and 
open force, but in effecting a purpose underhand, and out- 
witting cities and potentates without observation, most 
politic and dexterous. Therefore, though he succeeded 
beyond hope in many enterprises which he undertook, 
yet he seems to have left quite as many unattempted, 
though feasible enough, for want of assurance. For it 
ehould seem, that, as the sight of certain beasts is strong 
in the night but dim by day, the tenderness of the 
humors of their eyes not bearing the contact of the 
light, so there is also one kind of human skill and sagac- 
ity which is easily daunted and disturbed in actions 
done in the open day and before the world, and recov- 
ers all its self-possession in secret and covert enter 
prises; which inequality is occasioned in noble minds for 
want of philosophy, a mere wild and uncultivated fruit 
of 4 virtue without true knowledge coming up; as might 
be made out by examples. 

Aratus, therefore, having associated himself and His city 
to the Achmans, served in the cavalry, and made himself 
much beloved by his commanding officers for his exact 
obedience ; for though he had made so large an addition 
to the common strength as that of his own credit and 
the power of his country, yet he was as ready as the 
taost ordinary person to be commanded by the Achman 

of the time being, whether he were a man of 
ym, or of Tritea, or any yet meaner town than these, 
Having ‘aldo a present of five and twenty talents sent 
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him fem “kb kingyhe tock dhem, but gave them all to 
his felldweitivens, who wanted money, amongst other 
‘Purposes, for‘ the redemiption of those who bad been 
taken prisoners. 

v! But the exiles: being by no means to be satisfied, 
(disturbing continually thosd that were in possession of 
their estates 'Sieyon was in great danger of falling into 
iperfect desolation; so that, having no hope left but in 
the kindness of Ptolemy, he resolved to sail to him, and 
te beg eo much money of him as might reconcile all 
tparties. So he set sail from Mothone beyond Malea, 
designing to make the divect passage. But the pilot 
hot being able to keep the vessel up against a strong 
‘wind and high waves that came in from the open sell, 
ke was driven from his course, and with much ado 
got to shore in Androa* an enemy's land, possessed 
by Antigonus, who had a garrison thera To avoid 
avhich he immediately landed, and, leaving the ship, went 
up into the eountzy # good way from the sea, having 
along with him only one friend, called Timanthes; and 
throwing themselves into some ground thickly cow 
ered with tvood, they: had bué an ill night’s rest of if 
Biot long after, the contmender of the troops came, and, 
fhguiring for Aratus, wis deceived by his servanta, who 
had been instructed to say that he had fled at ence aver 
‘nto the island of Eabwa However, he declared the 
thip, the property on hoard of her, and the servants, to 
tbe lnwful prize, and demined them accordingly. As for 
sdcrais, after some few days, in his extremity by good 
Bostunb a Roman ship happened to put in gust at the 
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spot in-which he made his abode, sometimes ‘pectiing] dutr 
to-'deek bis opportunity, sometimes keeping .cload. «'fifide: 
was bound for Syria; but going sboard, he agreed-with;, 
thé master to Iand him in Caris. In whieh voyage he 
thet with no less danger on the sea than before Foon, 
Caria being after much time arrived in Egypt, he immen 
diately went to the king, who had a great kindneas'for 
him, and had received from him many presents of draws. 
ings and paintings out of Greece. Aratus had a very 
good judgment in them, and always took care to collect 
and send him the most curious and finished works, 
especially those of Pamphilus and Melanthus. 

For the Sicyonian pieces were stili in the height of 
their reputation, as being the only ones whose colors 
were lasting; so that Apelles himself, even after he had 
become well known and admired, went thither, and gave’ 
@ talent to be admitted into the society of the painters 
there, not so much to partake of their skill, which he 
wanted not, but of their credit. And accordingly Aratus, 
when he freed the city, immediately took down the 
representations of the rest of the tyrants, but demurred 
a long time about that of Aristratus, who flourished in 
the time of Philip. For this Aristratus was painted by 
Melanthus and his scholars, standing by a chariot, in 
which a figure of Victory was carried, Apelles him 
self having had « hand in it, as Polemon the geog, 
tepher reports It was an extraordinary pisce, and 
therefore Aratus was fain to spare it for the workman. 
dip, and yet, instigated by the hatred he bore the 
tyrants, commanded it to be taken down, But Nealces 
+e painter, one of Arstus's friends, entrented him, it ia 
itt, with teats in his eyes, to spare it, and, finding ke 
did not prevail with him, told him at last he should 
carry on his war with the tyrants, but with the tyrants 
alone: “ Let therefore the chariot end the Victory stand, 
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and I wil] take means for ithe removal of Aristratus;” to. 
which Aratus. consexiting, Nealees bloited out Aristratua, 
and in his place painted a palm-trea, not daring to add 
amy thing else of his own imvention. The feet of the 
defaced figure of Aristratus are said to have escaped 
notixe, and to be hid under the chariot. By these means 
Aratus got favor with the king, who, after he was more 
fully acquainted with him, loved him so much the more, 
and gave him for the relief of his city one hundred and 
fifty talents; forty of which he immediately carried 
away with him, when he sailed to Peloponnesus, but the 
rest the king divided into instalments, and sent them, 
to him afterwards at different times. 

Assuredly it was a great thing to procure for his 
fellow-citizens a sam of money, a small portion of which, 
had been sufficient, when presented by a king to other 
captains and popular leaders, to induce them to turn 
dishonest, and betray and give away their native coun- 
tries to him. But it was a much greater, that by means 
of this money he effected « reconciliation and good un- 
derstanding between the rich and poor, and created quiet 
and security for the whole people. His moderation, also, 
amidst so great power was very admirable, For being 
declared sole arbitrator and plenipotentiary for settling 
the questions of property in the case of the exiles, he 
would not accept the commission alone, but, associating, 
with himself fifteen of the citizens, with great pains and, 
trouble he succeeded in adjusting matters, and established 
pedce and good-will in the city, for which good seryice, not 
enly all the citizens in general bestowed extraordinary 
honors upon him, but the exiles, apart by themselvey 
evbcting his statue in brass, inscribed on it,these elegiac 
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But we this image, Q Arai, geve. |. 
‘Of you who saved us, tp the gods wha AYE, 
By you from exile to our homes restored, 
‘That virtue and that justice to recdr, 
To which the blessing Sicyon owes this day 
Of wealth that’s shared alse, amd laws that all ébey. ° 


: By his success in effecting these things, Aratus secured 
himself from the envy of his fellow-citizens, on wecount 
of the benefits they felt he had done them; but king 
Antigonus being troubled in his mind about him, and: de- 
signing either wholly to bring him over to his party; or 
else to make hitn suspected by Ptolemy, besides other 
marks of his favor shown to him, who had Kittle mind t 
yeceive them, sdded this too, that, sactificing to the goda 
in Qorinth, he sent portions to Aratus at Sioyon, and at 
the feast, where were many guests, he said openly, 4I 
thought this Sicyonian youth had been only a lover of 
liberty and of his fellow-citizens, but now I took upoa 
him as a good judge of the manners and actions of kings 
For formerly he despised us, and, placing his hopes fur 
ther off, admired the Egyptian riches, hearmg so much 
ef their elephants, fleets, and palaces But after seeing 
all these at a nearer distance, perceiving them to be but 
mere stage show and pageantry, he is now come over 
ws. And for my part I willingly reesive him, and, resol 
ing to make great use of him aryself, command’ you' w 
leok upon him as a friend” Those words ward “doa 
taken hold of by those that envied and ‘maligne hin 
who strove which of them should, in thdir dettererts 
Btolemy, atiack him with the-worst ealutnuies, Ho thet 
Biplemy sent to expostulate’ the matter with Jha; ad 
which qnvy and ill-will did there always attend dha wt 
taueby contended for, and so atdentty ‘umd - panic 
seipined, to, :fridndebips of prindes and-gredt men.» | gil 
-uBut Aratus, being now for die dirst time:clléson getter? 
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of the Achzans, ravaged the country of Locris and Caly- 
don, just over against Achwa, and then went to assist the 
Beeotians with ten thousand soldiers, but came not up to 
them until after the battle near Chwronea had been 
fought, in which they were beaten by the Aitolians, with 
the loss of Aboeocritus the Boeotarch, and a thousand 
men besides. A year after, being again elected general, 
he resolved to attempt the capture of the Acro-Corinthus, 
not so much for the advantage of the Sicyonians or 
Achwans, as considering that by expelling the Macedo- 
nian garrison he should free all Greece alike from a tyr 
anny which oppressed every part of her. Chares the 
Athenian, having the good fortune to get the better, in a 
certain battle, of the king’s generals, wrote to the people 
of Athens that this victory was “sister to that at Mara- 
thon.” And so may this action be very safely termed 
aister to those of Pelopidas the Theban and,’Thrasybulus 
the Athenian, in which they slew the tyranta; except, 
perhaps, it exceed them upon this account, that it was 
not against natural Grecians, but against a foreign and 
stranger domination. The Isthmus, rising like a bank 
between the seas, collects into a single spot and com- 
presses together the whole continent of Greece; and 
Acro-Corinthus, being a high mountain springing up out 
of the very middle of what here is Greece, whensoever 
it is held with ¢ garrison, stands in the way and cuts off 
all Peloponnesus from intercourse of every kind, free pas- 
gage of men and arms, and all traffic by sea and land, and 
makes him lord of all, that is master of it. Wherefore 
the younger Philip did not jest, but aaid very true, when 
he called the city of Corinth “the fetters of Greece.” So 
that this post was always much contended for, especially 
ky the kings and tyrants; and so vehemently was it 
longed for by Antigonus, that his passion for it came lit 
fie short of that of frantic love; he was continually occu- 
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pied with devising how to take it by surprise from these 
that were then -masters of it, since he Seapeind 48% 
by open force. 

_ Therefore Alexander, who held the place, being dead) 
poisoned by him, as is reported, and his wife Nicea suc- 
ceeding in the government and the possession of Aecro- 
Corinthus, he immediately made use of his son, Deme- 
triua, and, giving her pleasing hopes of a royal marriage 
and of a happy life with a youth, whom a woman now 
growing old might well find agreeable, with this lure of 
his eon he succeeded in taking her; but the place itself 
she did not deliver up, but continued to hold it with a very 
strong garrison, of which he seeming to take no notice, 
celebrated the wedding in Corinth, entertaining them 
with shows and banquets every day, as one that had 
nothing else in his mind but to give himself up for awhile 
to indulgence in pleasure and mirth. But when the mo- 
ment came, and Amoebeus began to sing in the theatre, 
he waited himself upon Nicwa to the play, she being car- 
Tied in a royally-decorated chair, extremely pleased with 
her new honor, not dreaming of what was intended. As 
soon, therefore, as they were come to the turning which 
led up to the citadel, h~ aesired her to go on before him 
to the theatre, but for himself, bidding farewell to the 
music, farewell to the wedding, he went on faster than 
one would have thought his age would have admitted to 
the Acro-Corinthus, and, finding the gate shut, knocked 
with his staff, commanding them to open, which they 
within, being amazed, did. And having thus made him 
@lf master of the place, he could not contain himself for 
joy; but, though an old man, and one that had seen sq 
many turns of fortune, he must needs revel it in the 
open streeta and the midst of the market-place, crowned, 
with garlands and attended with finte-women, inviting 
avenybory, he met to, partake in his festivity. So.muphj 
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‘ntore does joy without discretion transport and agitate 
the mind than either fear or sorrow. Antigonus, there- 
fore, having in this manner possessed himself of Acro- 
Corinthus, put a garrison into it of those he trusted most, 
making Perswus the philosopher governor. 

Now Aratus, even in the lifetime of Alexander, had 
made an attempt, but, a confederacy being made between 
Alexander and the Achwans, he desisted. But now he 
started afresh, with a new plan of effecting the thing, 
which was this: there were in Corinth four brothers, 
Syrians born, one of whom, called Diocles, served ag a 
soldier in the garrison, but the three others, having sto- 
len some gold of the king’s, came to Sicyon, to one 
Afigias, a banker, whom Aratus made use of in his busi- 
ness. To him they immediately sold part of their gold, 
and the rest one of them, called Exginus, coming often 
thither, exchanged by parcels. Becoming, by this means, 
Serniliarly acquainted with Aigias, and being by him Jed 
into discourses concerning the fortress, he told him that 
in goitig up to his brother he had observed, in the face of 
the rock, a side-cleft, leading to that part of the wall of 
the castle which was lower than the rest. At which Aigias 
joking with him and saying, “So, you wise man, for the 
sake of a little gold you have broken into the king’s 
treasure; when you might, if you chose, get money in 
abundance for a single hour's work, burglary, you know, 
dnd treason being punished with the same death,” Er 
ginus laughed and told him then, ke would break the 
thing to Diocles (for he did not altogether trust his other 
brothers), und, returning within a few days, he bargained 
torcondutt Aratus to that part of the wall where it waa 
2¥'mote' than fifteen feet high, and to do what else 
shouldbe necemary, together with his brother Diocles. .' 
‘“Avattis, therefore, agreed to give thetn sixty talents” 
ifthe -stiécceded,"but if he failed .it hie‘enterprise, and- 
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yet Ee dnd they edine off safe, then he would glte-enth 
’£ them a house and 4 talent. Now the. thnecsoege 
talents being to be deposited in the hartds 4f Aigias far 
(xpinis and his partners, and Aretus neither haying pp 
much by him, nor willing, by borrewing it from others, 
fo give any one a suspicion of his design, he pawned hia 
Plate and his wife's golden ornaments to Adgias for the 
money. For so high was his temper, and ao strong his 
passion for noble actions, that, even as he had heand that 
Phocion and Epaminondas were the best and justedt 
of the Greeks, because they refused the greatest presents 
and would not surrender their duty for money, s0 he 
pow chose to be at the expense of this enterprise 
wprivately, and to advance all the cost ont of his own 
property, taking the whole hazard on himself for the 
sake of the rest that did not so much as know what was 
4oing. And who indeed can withhold, even now, his 
admiration for and his sympathy with the geneross 
aind of one, who paid ao largely to purchase ao great & 
tisk, and lent out his richest possessiona to have an 
‘opportonity to expose his own life, by entering among 
his enemies in the dead of the night, without desiring 
any other security for them than the hope of a noble 
‘muccess. 

* Now the enterprise, though dangerous cae _ 
itself, was made much more so by an error happening 
through mistake in the very beginning. For Techhon, 
‘one of Aratus’s servants, was sent away to Dioclos, thet 
‘they might together view the wall. Now he bad never 
when Diocies, but made no question of Knowing him 
fhy the marks Erginus had given him of him; samelyy, 
Hthat he had curly hair, a swarthy complexion, and.ao 
‘hoard, Being come, therefore, to the appointed plate, 
-hotstdyed whiting for Erginus and Diocles outside step 
terms, in frent of the place called Ornia in the main 
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time, Dionysius, elder brother to Erginus and Divoles, 
who knew nothing at all of the matter, but much 
resembled Diocles, happened to pass by. Technon, upon 
this likeness, all being in accordance with what he had 
been told, asked him if he knew Erginus; and on his 
replying that he was his brother, teking it for granted 
that he was speaking with Diocles, not so much as ask- 
ing his name or staying for any other token, he gave 
him his hand, and began to discourse with him and ask 
him questions about matters agreed upon with Erginus, 
Dionysius, cunningly taking the advantage of his mis 
take, seemed to understand him very well, and returning 
towards the city, led him on, still talking, without any 
suspicion. And being now near the gate, he was just 
about to seize on him, when by chance again Erginus 
met them, and, apprehending the cheat and the danger, 
beckoned to Technon to make his escape, and imme- 
didtely both of them, betaking themselves to their heels, 
ran away as fast as they could to Aratus, who for all this 
despaired not, but immediately sent away Erginus to 
Dionysius to bribe him to hold his tongue. And he 
not only effected that, but also brought him along with 
him to Aratus, But, when they had him, they no 
longer left him at liberty, but binding him, they kept 
him close shut up in a room, whilst they prepared for 
executing their design. 

: All things being now ready, he commanded the rest 
of his forces to pass the night by their arms, and taking 
with him four hundred chosen men, few of whom knew 
what they were going about, he led them to the gates by 
the temple of Juno. It was the midst of summer, and 
‘the moon was at full, and the night so clear without 
any clouds, that there was danger lest the arms glisten- 
ay in the moonlight should ‘discover them. But as 
‘the foremost of them came near the city, a mist came 
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off from the sea, and darkened the city itaelf and the 
outskirts about it. Then the rest of them, sitting down, 
put off their shoes, because men both make less noise 
and also climb surer, if they go up ladders barefooted, 
but Erginus, taking with him seven young men dressed 
like travellers, got unobserved to the gate, and killed 
the sentry with the other guards, And at the same 
time the ladders were clapped to the walls, and Aratus, 
having in great haste got up a hundred men, com- 
manded the rest to follow as they could, and imme 
diately drawing up his ladders after him, he marched 
through the city with his hundred men towards the 
castle, being already overjoyed that he was undix 
covered, and not doubting of the success. But while still 
they were some way off, a watch of four men came 
with a light, who did not see them, because they were 
still in the shade of the moon, but were seen plainly 
enough themselves as they came on directly towards 
them. So withdrawing a little way amongst some walls 
and plots for houses, they lay in wait for them; and 
three of them they killed. But the fourth, being 
wounded in the head with a sword, fled, crying out 
that the enemy was in the city. And immediately 
the trumpets sounded, and all the city was in an 
uproar at what had happened, and the streets were 
full of people running up and down, and many lights 
were seen shining both below in the town, and above 
in the castle, and a confused noise was to be heard in all 
parts. 

Jn the mean time, Aratus was hard at work struggling 
to get up the rocks, at first slowly and with much diffi- 
cylty, straying continually from the path, which lay 
deep, and was overshadowed with the crags, leading ta, 
the well with many windings and turnings ; 3 but the 
moon immediately and aa if by miracle, it is said,, lity 
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persing the clouds, shone out and gave light to the most 
difficult part of the way, until he got to that part of the 
wall he desired, and there she overshadowed and hid 
him, the clouds coming together again. Those soldiers 
whom Aratus had left outside the gate, near Juno’s tem- 
ple, to the number of three hundred, entering the town, 
now full of tumult and lights, and not knowing the way by 
which the former had gone, and finding no track of them, 
alunk aside, and crowded together in one body under a 
flank of the cliff that cast a strong shadow, and there stood 
and waited in great distress and perplexity. For, by this 
time, those that had gone with Aratus were attacked 
with missiles from the citadel, and were busy fighting, 
and a sound of cries of battle came down from above, 
and a loud noise, echoed back and back from the moun- 
tain sides, and therefore confused and uncertain whence 
it proceeded, was heard on all sides. They being thus in 
doubt which way to turn themselves, Archelaus, the com- 
mander of Antigonus’s troops, having a great number of 
soldiers with him, made up towards the castle with great 
shouts and noise of trumpets to fall upon Aratus’s peo- 
ple, and passed by the three hundred, who, as if they had 
risen out of an ambush, immediately charged him, killing 
the first they encountered, and so affrighted the rest, to- 
gether with Archelaus, that they put them to flight and 
pursued them until they had quite broke and dispersed 
them about the city. No sooner were these defeated, 
but Erginus came to them from those that were fighting 
above, to acquaint them that Aratus was engaged with the 
etiemy, who defended themselves very stoutly, and there 
‘wus a fierce conflict at the very wall, and need of speedy 
help. They therefore desired him to lead them on with- 
oltt-Helay, and, matching up, they by their shouts made 
dulir friends understand who they were, and encouraged 
thdm; and the full moon, shining on their arms, mad$ 
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them, in the long line by which they advanced, appear 
mora in number to the enemy than they were; and the 
eeho of the night multiplied their shouts. In short, fall 
ing on with the rest, they made the enemy give way, and 
were masters of the castle and garrison, day now begin- 
ning to be bright, and the rising sun shining out upon 
their success. By this time, also, the rest of his army came 
up to Aratus from Sicyon, the Corinthians joyfully re 
ceiving them at the gates and helping them to secure 
the king's party. 

And now, having put all things into a safe posture, he 
came down from the castle to the theatre, an infinite 
number of people crowding thither to see him and to 
hear what he would sey to the Corinthians. Therefore 
drawing up the Achmans on each side of the stage-pas- 
sages, he came forward himself upon the stage, with his 
corsiet still on, and his face showing the effects of all his 
hard work and want of sleep, so that his natural exulta- 
tion and joyfulness of mind were overborne by the weari- 
ness of his body. The people, as soon as he came forth, 
breaking out into great applauses and congratulations, he 
took his spear in his right hand, and, resting his body 
upon it with his knee a little bent, stood a good while in 
that posture, silently receiving their shouts and acclama- 
tions, while they extolled his valor and wondered at his 
fortune; which being over, standing up, he began an 
oration in the name of the Achzans, suitable to the late 
action, persuading the Corinthians to associate themsélves 
to the Achwans, and withal delivered up to them the 
Keys of their gates, which had never been in their power 
Since the time of king Philip. Of the captains of Anth 
gonus, he dismissed Archelaus, whom he had taken pri, 
duer, and Theophrastus, who refused to'quit his peat, hd 
put to death. As for Peramus, when he saw the casilé 
‘Was lost, ke had got away to Cenchres, where, some time 
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@iep, disconrsing with one that said to him that the 
walge man only is a tzue general, “Indeed” he replied, 
“none af Zeno’s maxims once pleased me hetter than 
this, but I have been converted to another opinion by 
the young man of Sicyon.” This is told by many of 
Perseus Aratus, immediately after, made himself master 
of the temple of Juno and haven of Lecheum, seized 
upon five and twenty of the king’s ships, together with 
five hundred horses and four hundred Syrians; these he 
sold. The Achwans kept guard in the Acro-Corinthus 
with a body of four hundred soldiers, and fifty dogs with 
ag many keepers 

» The Bomans, extolling Philopcemen, called him the last 
ef the Grecians, as if no great man had ever since his timg 
been bred amongst them. But I should call this capture 
of the Acro-Corinthus the last of the Grecian exploita, 
being comparable to the best of them, both for the dar- 
ingness of it, and the success, as was presently seen by 
the consequences. For the Megarians, revolting from 
Antigonus, joined Aratas, and the Troezenians and Epi- 
deurians enrolled themselres in the Achean commu 
nity, and issuing forth for the first time, he entered 
Attiva, and passing over into Salamis, he plundered the 
ialand, turning the Achwan force every way, a if it wera 
just let loose out of prigon and set at liberty. All free- 
waen whom hé took he sent back to the Athenians with 
eed ransom, a8 a sort of first invitation to them to come 
ever to the league. He made Ptolemy become a con- 
feflerate of the Achwans, with the privilege of command 
both by sea and land. And so great was his power with 
them, that since he could not by law be chosen their 
general every year, yet every other year he waa, and by 
his counsels gnd actions was in effect always so. Fog 
they pempined that neither riches nor reputation, nor tha 
a tl lo Private interest of his owR 
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counizy, nor any thing else was ao dear to him.aa.the 
increase of the Achean power and greatnese.; aad 
believed that the cities, weak individually, could be PYe; 
served by nothing else but a mutual assistance under the 
closest bond of the common interest; and, a3 the mane 
bers of the body live and breathe by the union of all, in 
& single natural growth, and on the dissolution of this, 
when once they separate, pine away and putrify, in th, 
game manner are cities ruined by being dissevered, aa 
well as preserved when, as the members of one great 
body they enjoy the benefit of that providence and 
counsel that govern the whole. 

Now being distressed to see that, whereas the chief 
neighboring cities enjoyed their own laws and liberties, 
the Argives were in bondage, he took counsel for destroy- 
ing their tyrant Aristomachus, being very desirous both 
to pay his debt of gratitude to the city where he had 
been bred up, by restoring it its liberty, and to add s0 
considerable a town to the Achwans. Nor were there 
some wanting who had the courage to undertake the 
thing, of whom AXschylus and Charimenes the soothsayer 
were the chief. But they wanted swords; for the tyrant 
had prohibited the keeping of any under a great penalty. 
Therefore Aratus, having provided some small daggers et 
Corinth and hidden them in the packsaddles of some 
peckhorses that carried ordinary ware, sent them ,t9 
Argos. But Charimenes letting another person -inig 
the design, Aischylus and his partners were angry at it, 
end henceforth would have no more to do with him, ang 
took their measures by themselves, and Charimenes, op 
finding this, went, out of anger, and informed againat 

em, just as they were on their way to. attack, ‘tha 
trent however, the most of them made 2 shift, fq 
epoape out of the market-place, and fied tp Corinth, Nek 
long: after, Aristomachus was alain, by some Haves, and 
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‘Mistippus, worst tyrant than he, seized the goverm 
ment. Upon this, Aratus, mustering all the Achmans 

nt that were of age, hurried away to the aid of the 
elty, believing that he should find the people ready to 
join with him. But the greater number being by this 
time habituated to slavery and content to submit, and no 
one coming to join him, he was obliged to retire, having 
moreover exposed the Achwans to the charge of com- 
mitting acts of hostility in the midst of peace; upon 
which account they were sued before the Mantineans, 
and, Aratus not making his appearance, Aristippus gained 
the cause, and had damages allowed him to the value of 
thirty mine. And now hating and fearing Aratus, he 
sought means to kill him, having the assistance herein 
of king Antigonus; so that Aratus was perpetually 
dogged and watched by those that waited for an oppor 
tunity to do this service. But there is no‘such safeguard 
of a ruler as the sincere and steady good-will of his 
subjects, for, where both the common people and the 
principal citizens have their fears not of but for their 
governor, he sees with many eyes and hears with many 
ears whatsoever is dog. Therefore I cannot but here 
stop short a little in the course of my narrative, to 
describe the manner of life which the so much envied 
arbitrary power and the so much celebrated and admired 
pomp and pride of absolute government obliged Aristip- 
pus to lead. 

For though Antigonus was his friend and ally, and 
though he maintained numerous soldiers to act as his 
body-guard, and had not left one enemy of his alive in 
the city, yet he was forced to make his guards encamp 
in' the colonnede about his house; and for his servants, he 
ttimed them all out immediately after supper, and then, 
aiftting the doors upon them, he crept up into a small 
bpper chamber, together with his mistress, through s trap 
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déor, upon which he placed his bed, and there weptiatee? 
suvhia fashion, as one in his condition can be sappobed tt 
esp, that is, interruptedty snd im fear. .The ladtor 
was taken away by the woman's mother, and lockdd' uy 
in another room; in the moming she brought it agtlin, 
and putting it to, called up this breve and wonderfw) 
tyrant, who came crawling out like some creeping thing 
out of ita hole. Whereas Aratus, not by force of arns, 
but lawfully and by his virtue, lived in possession of 
firmly setiled command, wearing the ordinary coat and 
cloak, being the common and declered enemy of all 
tyrants, and has left behind him a noble race of descend- 
ants surviving among the Grecians to this day; whilé 
those occupiers of citadels and maintainers of body 
guards, who made all this use of arms and gates and 
bolts to protect their lives, in some few oases perhaps 
escaped, like the here from the hunters; but in 10 
instance have we either house or family, or 0 much as & 
tomb to which any respect is shown, remaining to pre. 
serve the memory of any one of them. 

Against this Aristippus, therefore, Aratus made many 
open and many secret attempts, whilst he endeavdred ta 
take Argos, though without succsss; once, particularly, clap 
ping scaling ladders in the night to the wall, he desperate: 
ly got up upon it with a fow of his soldiers, and killed 
the guards that opposed him. But the day appearing, the 
tyrant set upon him on all hands, whilst the Argives, 
as if it had not been their liberty that was contended for, 
but some Nemean game going on for which it was thetr 
privilege to assign the prize, like fair and impartial jadped, 
sab looking on in great quietness. Aretus, fighting bravely, 
vay ron through the thigh with a lance, yet he malts 
‘taint his ground against the esemy till aight, and) had 
he ‘been able ‘to go on and hold ‘out thet wight alsehy 
Nad gaintdd Ms point; for the tyrat thoaght of wothinks 
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ut fying, and had already shipped most of his goods, 
But Aratus, having no intelligence of this, and wanting 
water, being disabled himself by his wound, retreated 
with his soldiers. 

: Deapairing henceforth to do any good this way, he fell 
openly with his army into Argolis, and plundered it, and, 
in « fierce battle with Aristippus near the river Chares, he 
was accused of having withdrawn out of the fight, and 
thereby abandoned the victory. For whereas one part 
of bis army hed unmistakably got the better, and was 
pursuing the enemy at a good distance from him, he yet 
retreated in confusion into his camp, not so much because 
ke was overpressed by those with whom he was engaged, 
aa out of mistrust of success and through a panic fear. 
But when the other wing, returning from the pursuit, 
showed themselves extremcly vexed, that though they 
had put the enemy to flight and killed many more of hia 
men than they had lost, yet those that were in a manner 
conquered should erect a trophy as conquerors, being 
much ashamed he resolved to fight them again about the 
tgophy, and the next day but one drew up his army to 
give them battle. But, perceiving that they were rein- 
forced with fresh troops, and came on with better courage 
than before, he durat not hazard a fight, but retired, and 
gent to request a truce to bury his dead. However, by his 
dagxterity in dealing personally with men and managing 
political affairs, and by his general favor, he excused and 
pbliterated this fault, and brought in Cleonss to the 
Achwan association, and celebrated the Nemean games at 
Cleonm, aa the proper and more ancient place for them. 
The games were also celebrated by the Argives at the 
same time, which gave the first occasion to the violation 
$f the privilege of safe conduct and immunity always 
gmpuied to those that: came to compete for the prizes, the 
pAkmans at that time gelling as enemies all those they, 
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esught going through their country after joining in the 
games at Argos, So vehement and implacable a hate? 
was he of the tyrants dt 
Not long after, having notice that Aristippus had a 
design upon Cleonz, but was afraid of him, because he 
then was staying in Corinth, he assembled an army by 
public proclamation, and, commanding them to taka 
along with them provision for several days, he marched 
to Cenchres, hoping by this stratagem to entice Aris! 
tippus to fall upon Cleon, when he supposed him far 
enough off, And so it happened, for he immediately 
brought his forces against it from Argos. But Aratus, 
returning from Cenchres to Corinth in the dusk of the 
evening, and setting posts of his troops in all the ronda 
Jed on the Achseans, who followed him ia such good 
order and with so much speed and alacrity, that they’ 
were undiseovered by Aristippus, not. only whilst upow 
their march, but even when they got, still in the night, 
into Cleon, and drew up in order of battle. As soon 
as it was morning, the gates being opened and the 
trumpets sounding, he fell upon the enemy with great 
cries and fury, routed them at once, and kept close 
in pursuit, following the course which he most imagined 
Azistippus would choose, there being many turns that 
might be taken. And so the chase lasted as far as- 
Mycenm, where the tyrant was slain by @ certain Cretan 
called Tragiscus, as Diniss reports Of the common’ 
soldiers, there fell above fifteen hundred. Yet though. 
Aratus had obtained so great @ victory, and that too.! 
without the loss of a man, he could not make himself: 
master of Argos nor set it at liberty, because Agias and : 
the, younger Aristomachus got into the town with some: 
of the king’s forces, and seized upon the: gevernment/. 
However, by thia exploit ha spoiled the goofs and,, 
jesta of those that flattered the tyrants, and in theinn 
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taillexy would say that the Achwan general was usually 
froubled with @,looseness when he was to fight a battle, 
that the sound of a trumpet struck him with a drowsi- 
jess ond 2 giddiness, and that, when he hed drawn up his 
army and given the word, he used to ask his lieutenants 
and officers whether there was any further need of his 
presence now the die was cast, and then went aloof, to 
await the result at a distance. For indeed these stories 
‘were so generally listened to, that, when the philosophers 
disputed whether to have one’s heart beat and to change 
color upon any apparent danger be an argument of fear, 
or rather of some distemperature and chilliness of bodily 
constitution, Aratus was alwaye quoted as a good general, 
who was always thus affected in time of battle. 

. Having thus despatched Aristippes, he advised with 
himeelf how to overthrow Lydiades, the Megalopolitan, 
who held usurped power over his country. This person 
was naturally of a generous temper, and not insensible 
of true honor, and had been led into this wickedness, 
nat by the ordinary motives of other tyrants, licentious 
ness and rapacity, but being young, and stimulated with 
the desire of glory, he had let his mind be unwarily 
Hrepossessed with the vain and false applauses given to 
tyranny, as some happy and glorious thing. But he 1s 
sooner seized-the government, than he grew weary, 
of-the pomp and burden of it. And at once emulating 
the tranquillity and fearing the policy of Aratus, he 
tohk the best of resolutions, first, to free himself from 
hatred and fear, from soldiers and guards, and, secondly; 
tatbe the public benefactor of his eountry. And send- 
inig: for Avatus, he resigned the government, and incor 
porated ‘his ity into the Achwan comrfmnity. The! 
Achmans, applauding this generous action, chose him nt : 
géwerall-cpon which, desiring to outdo Aratos in glory!! 
amongst many othe yincalled-fir things the declared wir 
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against the Lecedewmonians; which Aratus opposing was 
thought to do it out of envy; and Lydiades was the 
.fecond time chosen general, though Aratus acted openty 
against him, and Iabored to have the office conferred 
upon another. For Aratus himself had the command 
every other year, as has been said. Lydindes, however, 
succeeded so well in his pretensions, that he was thrice 
chosen general, governing alternately, as did Aratus; 
but at last, declaring himself his professed enemy, and 
accusing him frequently to the Achmwans, he was 
rejected, and fell into contempt, people now seeing 
that it was a contest between a counterfeit and a true, 
unadalterated virtue, and, as Alsop tells us that the 
cuckoo once, asking the little birds why they flew away 
from her, was answered, because they feared she would 
one day prove a hawk, so Lydindes’s former tyranny 
still cast a doubt upon the reality of his change. 

But Aratus gained new honor in the Atolian war. 
For the Achans resolving to fall upon the Etolians on 
the Megarian confines, and Agis also, the Lacedamonian 
king, who came to their assistance with an army, 
encouraging them to fight, Aratus opposed this deter- 
mination. And patiently enduring many reproaches, 
many scoffs and jeerings at his soft and cowardly 
temper, he would not, for any appearance of disgrace, 
abandon what he judged to be the true common advan- 
tage, and suffered the enemy to pass over Geranea into 
Peloponnesus without a battle. But when, after they 
had passed by, news came thet they had suddenly cap- 
tured Pellene, he was no longer the same man, nor 
would he hear of any delay, or wait to draw together 
his whole foree, but marched towards the enemy with 
such as he had about him to fall upon them, as they 
were indeed now much less formidable through the 
intemperances and disorders committed in their success, 
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For as soon as they entered the city, the common 
soldiers dispersed and went hither and thither into the 
houses, quarrelling and fighting with one another about 
the plunder; and the officers and commanders were 
running about after the wives and daughters of the 
Pellenians, on whose heads they put their own helmets, 
to mark each man his prize, and prevent another from 
seizing it. And in this posture were they when news 
came that Aratus was ready to fall upon them. And 
in the midst of the consternation likely to ensue in the 
confusion they were in, before all of them heard of the 
danger, the outmost of them, engaging at the gates and 
in the suburbs with the Achwans, were already beaten 
and put to flight, and, as they camé headlong back, filled 
with their panic those who were collecting and advano- 
ing to their assistance. ay 

In this confusion, one of the captives, daughter of 
Epigethes, a citizen of repute, being extremely handsome 
and tall, happened to be sitting in the temple of Diana, 
placed there by the commander of the band of chosen 
men, who had taken her and put his crested helmet upon 
her. She, hearing the noise, and running out to see what 
was the matter, stood in the temple gates, looking down 
from above upon those that fought, having the helmet 
upon her head; in which posture she seemed to the citi- 
zens to be something more than human, and struck fear 
and dread into the enemy, who believed it to be a divine 
apparition ; so that they lost all courage to defend them- 
selves, But the Pellenians tell us that the image of" 
Diana stands usually untouched, and when the priestess 
happens at any time to remove it to some other placa 
nobody dares look upon it, but all turn their faces from 
it; for not only is the sight of it terrible and hurtful to 
mankind, but it makes even the trees, by which it hap- 
pens to be carried, become barren and cast their fruit. 
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This image, therefore, they say, the priestess producet at 
that time, and, holding it directly in the faces of the 
{tolians, made them lose their reason and judgment, 
But Aratus mentions no such thing in his commentaries, 
but says, that, having put to flight the AZtolians, and full- 
ing in pell-moll with them into the city, he drove them 
out by main force, and killed seven hundred of them. 
And the action was extolled as one of the most famous 
exploits, and Timanthes the painter made a picture of 
the battle, giving by bis composition a most, lively repre- 
sentation of it. 

But many great nations and potentates combining 
against' the Achzeanr, Araius immediately treated for 
friendly arrangement#with the Actolians, and, meking use 
of tic assistance of Pantaleon, the most powerful man 
amonget them, he not only made a peace, but an alliance 
between them and the Achwans. But being desirous to 
free the Athenians, he got into disgrace and ill-repute 
among the Achenns, because, notwithstanding the truce 
and suspension of arms made between them and the Mace- 
donians, he had attempted to take the Pirwus. He denies 
this fact in his commentaries, and lays the blame on Ergi- 
nus, by whose assistance he took Acro-Corinthus, alleging 
that he upon his own private account attacked the 
Pirzeus, and, his ladders happening to break, being hotly 
pursued, he called out upon Aratus as if present, by 
which means deceiving the enemy, he got safely off. 

:This excuse, however, sounds very improbable ; for it is 
not in any way likely that Erginus, a private man and 

‘a Syrian stranger, should conceive in his mind so great 
van attempt, without Aratus at his back, to tell him how 
land when to make it, and to supply him with the means. 
ieee it twice or thrice, but very often, nce like an, ob- 

ate lover, he repeated his attempts on the Pireus, and 

was 60 far from being discouraged by his disappointments, 
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-that his missing his hbpes but narrowly was an inceh- 
tiye to him to' proceed the more boldly in a new trial. 
One time amongst the rest, in making his escape through 
the Thriasian plain, he put his leg out of joint, and was 
forced to submit to many operations with the knife before 
he was cured, so that for a ong time he was carried in a 
litter to the wars. 

And when Antigonus* was dead, and Demetrius suv- 
ceeded him in the kingdom, he was more bent than ever 
upon Athens, and in general quite despised the Macedo- 
nians. And so, being overthrown in battle near Phylacia 
by Bithys, Demetrius’s general, and there being # very 
strong report that he was either taken or slain, Diogenes, 
the governor of the Pireus, sent letters to Corinth, 
commanding the Achmans to quit that city,seeing Aratus 
was dead. When these letters came to Corinth, Aratus 
happened to be there in person, so that Diogenes’s mes- 
sengers, being sufficiently mocked and derided, were 
forced to return to their master. King Demetrius him- 
self also sent a ship, wherein Aratus was to be brought to 
him in chains, And the Athenians exceeding all possible 
fickleness of flattery to the Macedonians, crowned them- 
selves with garlands upon the first news of his death. 
And eo in anger he went at once and invaded Attica, and 
penetrated as far as the Academy, but then suffering him- 
self to be pacified, he did no further act of hostility, And 
‘the Athenians afterwards, coming to a due sense of his 
virtue, when upon the death of Demetrius they attempted 
to recover their liberty, called him in to their assistance ; 
and although at that time another person was general of 
the Achmwans, and he himself had long kept his bed with 

-& sigkngés, yet, rather than fail the city in @ time of need, 
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he was carried thither in a litter, and helped to persuade 
Diogenes the governor to deliver up the Pireous, Muny- 
chia, Salamis, and Sunium to the Athenians in considera- 
tion of a hundred and fifty talents, of which Aratus hinh- 
self contributed twenty to the city. Upon this, the Aigine- 
tans and the Iermionians immediately joined the Achm- 
ans, and the greatest part of Arcadia entered their con- 
federacy; and the Macedonians being occupied with 
various wars upon their own confines and with their 
neighbors, the Achwan power, the Aitolians also beng 
in allionce with them, rose to great height. 

But Aratus, still bent on effecting his old project, and 
impatient that tyranny should maintain itself in so near 
a city as Argos, sent to Aristomachus to persuade him to 
restore liberty to that city, and to associate it to the 
Achsany, and that, following Lydiades’s example, he 
should rather choose to be the general of a great nation, 
with esteem and honor, than the tyrant of one city, with 
continual hatred and danger. Aristomachus slighted not 
the message, but desired Aratus to send him fifty talents, 
with which he might pay off the soldiers, In the mean- 
time, whilst the money was providing, Lydiades, being 
then general, and extremely ambitious that this advan- 
tage might seem to be of his procuring for the Achsans, 
accused Aratus to Aristomachus, as one that bore an 
irreconcilable hatred to the tyrants, and, persuading him 
to commit the affair to his management, he presented 
him to the Achewans But there the Achsan council 
gave a manifest proof of the great credit Aratus had 
with them and the good-will they bore him. For when 
he, in anger, spoke against Aristomachus'’s being admitted 
into the association, they rejected the proposal, but when 
He was afterwards pacified and came himself and spoke 
in its fayor, they voted every thing cheerfully and read 
Hy, and depreed: that the Argives.end Phliadans sboultt 

oy 
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“He incorporated into their commonwealth, and the next 
year they chose Aristomachus general. He, being in godd 
eredit with the Achwans, was very desirous to invade 
Laconia, and for that purpose sent for Aratus from Athens, 
Arstos wrote to him to dissuade him as far as he 
could from that expedition, being very unwilling the 
Achwans should be engaged in a quarrel with Cleomenes, 
who was a daring man, and making extraordinary ad- 
vances to power. But Aristomachus resolving to go on, 
he obeyed and served in person, on which occasion he 
hindered Aristomachus from fighting a battle, when Cleo- 
menes came upon them at Pallantium; and for this act 
rea accused by Lydiades, and, coming to an open conflict 
with him in a contest for the office of general, he carried 
it by the show of hands, and was chosen general the 
‘twelfth time, 

This year, being routed by Cleomenes near the Ly- 
eum, he fled, and, wandering out of the way in the 
night, was believed to be slain; and once more it was 
gonfidently reported so throughout all Greece. He, how- 
ever, having escaped this danger and rallied his forces, 
was not content to march off in safety, but, making a 
happy use of the present conjuncture, when nobody 
dreamed any such thing, he fell suddenly upon the Man- 
tineans, allies of Cleomenes, and, taking the city, put & 
garrison into it, and made the stranger inhabitant free 
of the city; procuring, by this means, those advantages 

¢for the beaten Achzans, which, being conquerors, they 
wanld not easily have obtained. The Lacedemonians 
again invading the Megalopolitan territories, he marched 
te the assistance of the city, but refused to give Cleo! 
menes, who did all he could to proveke hin to it, an 
opportunity of engaging him in a battle, hor could 
premiled upon by the Mevalopolitans, who trged him td 
ii.extremely. ‘For besides fawt by ‘hattré he was ‘il 
34* 
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suited for set battles, he was then much inferior in nuin- 
bers, and was to deal with a daring leader, still in ther 
heat of youth, while he himself, now past the prime of 
courage and come to a chastised ambition, felt it his busi-, 
ness to maintain by prudence the glory, which he had 
obtained, and the other was only aspiring to by forward- 
neas and daring. 

So that though the lightarmed soldiers had sallied out 
and driven the Lacedsemonians as far as their camp, and 
had come even to their tents, yet would not Aratus lead 
his men forward, but, posting himself in a hollow water 
course in the way thither, stopped and prevented the cit 
izens from crossing this. Lydiades, extremely vexed at - 
what was going on, and loading Aratus with reproaches, 
entreated the horse that together with him they would 
second them that had the enemy in chase, and not let a 
certain victory slip out of their hands, nor forsake him 
that was going to venture his life for his country. And 
being reinforced with many brave men that turned after 
him, he charged the enemy’s right wing, and routing it, 
followed the pursuit without measure or discretion, lets: 
ting his eagerness and hopes of glory tempt him on into 
broken ground, full of planted fruit-trees and cut up with 
broad ditches, where, being engaged by Cleomenes, he fell, , 
fighting gallantly the noblest of battles, at the gate of hia. 
country. The rest, flying back to their main body and. 
troubling the ranks of the fullarmed infantry, pué the 1 
whole army to the rout, Aratus was extremely blamed, } 
being suspected to have betrayed Lydiades, and was, 
constrained by the Achmans, who withdrew im: great. 
apger, to accompany them to Aigium, where they called.{ 
a,powncil, and decreed that he should no longer be fury 
nished with money, nor have any more soldiers hited for.1 
him, but that, if he would make war, he should pay Ahertts: 
himeelf 4s dutonaedT 
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This affront he resented so far as to resolve to give up 
the seal and lsy down the office of general; but upor 
serond thoughts he fond it best to have patience, and 
presently marebed with the Achmans to Orchomenus and 
fought a bettle with Megistonus, the stepfather of Cleo- 
mones, where he got the victory, killing three hundred 
men and taking Megistonus prisoner. But whereas he 
ussd fo be chosen general every other year, when his turn 
came and he was called to take upon him that charge, 
he declined it, and Timoxenus was chosen in his stead, 
The true cause of which was not the pique he was 
alleged to have taken at the people, but the ill circum+ 
stances of the Achwan affairs. For Cleomenes did not 
now invade them gently and tenderly as hitherto, as one 
controlled by the civil authorities, but having killed the 
Ephors, divided the lands, and made many of the stran- 
ger residents free of the city, he was responsible to no 
one in his government; and therefore fell in good 
earnest upon the Achwans, and put forward his claim to 
the supreme military command. Wherefore Aratus is 
much blamed, that in a stormy and tempestuous time, 
like a cowardly pilot, he should forsake the helm, when 
it was even perhaps his duty to have insisted, whether 
they would or no, on saving them; or if he thought the 
Achsan affairs desperate, to have yielded all up to Cleo- 
menes, and not to have let Peloponnesus fall once again 
into barbarism with Macedonian garrisons, and Acro- 
Corinthus be occupied with Illyric and Gaulish soldiers, 
and, under the specious name of Confederates, to have 
miade those masters of the cities whom he had held it 
his business by arms and by policy to bafife and defeat, 
and, in the memoirs he left behind him, loaded with 
repeoaches and insults, And say that Cleomenes was 
arbitrary and tyrannical, yet was he descended from the. 
Heraclidw, and Sparta was his country, the obscuresb: 
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citizen of which deserved to be pteferved to the penordl- 
ship before the best of the Macedonians by those shit 
‘had any regard to the honor of Grecian birth. Besides, 
Cleomenes sued for that command over the Achwans 4s 
one that would return the honor of that title with real 
kindnesses to the cities; whereas Antigonus,* being db- 
-elared absolute general by sea and land, would not accept 
the office unless Acro-Corinthus were by special agree- 
ment put into his hands, following the example of Aseop’s 
hunter; for he would not get up and ride the Achwans, 
who desired him s0 to do, and offered their backs to him 
by embassies and popular decrees, till, by a garrison and. 
hostages, they had allowed him to bit and bridle them. 
Aratos exhausts all his powers of speech to show the neces- 
aity that was upon him. But Polybius writes, that long 
before this, and before there was any necessity, apprehend- 
ing the daring temper of Cleomenes, he communicated 
secretly with Antigonus, and that he had beforehand pye- 
vailed with the Megalopolitans to press the Achmans to 
erave aid from Antigonus, For they were the most hw 
rassed by the war, Cleomenes continually plandering and 
ransacking their country. And so writes also Phylarchas, 
who, unless seconded by the testimony of Polybius, would 
not be altogether credited; for he is seized with entht 
siaam when he so much as speaks a word of Cleomenes, 
and as if he were pleading, not writing a history, goes on 
throughout defending the one and accusing the other. + 
The Achseans, therefore, lost Mantinea, which was re 
covered by Cleomenes, and being beaten in a great fight 
near Hecatombeum, so general was the consternation, 
that they immediately sent to Cleomenes to desire hint 
to come to Argos and take the command upon himi 
ot . vas 
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[Bné Ayatus, as Boon as he‘ understood that he was com- 
ting, and-was got as far 4s Lerna with his troops, fear- 
.inig the result, sent ambassadors to him, to request him 
-to come accompanied with three hundred only, as to 
tfriends and confederates, and, if he mistrusted any thing, 
she should receive hostages. Upon which Cleomenes, 
saying this was mere mockery and affront, went away, 
sending a letter to the Achwans full of reproaches and 
~socusation against Aratus. And Aratus also wrote letters 
. against Cleomenes; and bitter revilings and railleries were 
current on both hands, not sparing even their marriages 
‘and wives, Heréupon Cleomenes sent a herald to declare 

‘war against the Achmans, and in the mean time missed 
very narrowly of taking Sicyon by treachery. Turning 
- off at a little distance, he attacked and took Pellene, which 
the Achwan general abandoned, and not long after took 
talso Pheneus and Penteleum. Then immediately the 
Argives voluntarily joined with him, and the Phliasians 
‘received a garrison, and in short nothing among all their 
new acquisitions held firm to the Achwans. Aratus was 
‘encompassed on every side with clamor and confusion ; he 
saw the whole of Peloponnesus shaking around him, and 
sthe cities evetywhere set in revolt by men desirous of 
Annovatjons. 

For indeed no place remained quiet or satisfied with the 
present condition; even amongst the Sicyonians and Co 
rinthians themselves, many were well known to have had 
puivate conferences with Cleomenes, who long since, out 
of desire to make themselves masters of their several 
sities, had been discontented with the present order of 
Bhinge, Aratus, having absolute power given him to 
Jeitig these to condign punishment, executed as many of 
them as he could find at Sicyon, but going about to find 
Gierid out ‘and punish them at Corinth also, he irritat 
Wé'people, already unsound in, feeling and weary of fig 
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Achwan government. §o collecting tumuliuoualy in the 
temple of Apollo, they sent for Aratua, having deter- 
mined to take or kill him before they broke out into 
open revolt. He came accordingly, leading his horse in 
his hand, as if he suspected nothing. Then several leap- 
ing up and accusing and reproaching him, with mild 
words and a settled countenance he bade them ait down, 
and not stand crying out upon him im a disorderly 
manner, desiring, also, that those that were about the door 
might be let in, and saying so, he stepped out quietly, 
as if he would give his horse to somebody. Clearing 
himself thus of the crowd, and speaking without discom- 
posure to the Corinthians that he met, commanding thes. 
to go to Apollo's temple, and being now, before they 
‘were aware, got near to the citadel, he leaped upon his 
horse, and commanding Cleopater, the governor of the 
garrison, to have a special care of his charge, he galloped 
to Sicyon, followed by thirty of his soldiers, the rest leav- 
ing him and shifting for themselves. And not long after, 
it being known that he was fled, the Corinthians pursued 
him, but not overtaking him, they immediately sent for 
Cleomenes and delivered up the city to him, who, how- 
ever, thought nothing they could give was so great a gain, 
oa was the loss of their having let Aratus get away. 
Nevertheless, being strengthened by the accession of the 
people of the Acte, as it is called, who put their towns 
into his hands, he proceeded to carry a palisade and lines 
of circumvallation around the Acro-Corinthus. 

But Aratus being arrived at Sicyon, the body of the 
Acheeans there flocked to him, and, in an assembly there 
held, he was chosen general with absolute power, ard 
he took about him a guard of his own citizens, it being 
now three and thirty years since he first took a part a 
public. affairs among the Achwans, having in that time 
been tha chief man in credit and power of all Greaes; 
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‘but he was now deserted on all hands, helpless and oves- 
‘powered, drifting about amidst the waves and danger on 
the shattered hulk of his native city. For the Zitolians, 
whom he applied to, declined to sssist him in his distress, 
tind the Athenians, who were well affected to him, were 
‘diverted from lending him any suceor by the authority 
of Euclides and Micion. Now whereas he had a house 
and property in Corinth, Cleomenes meddled not with it, 
nor suffered anybody else to do so, but calling for his 
friends and agents, he bade them hold themselves respou- 
sible to Aratus for every thing, as to him they would 
have to render their account; and privately he sent to 
him Tripylus, and afterwards Megistonus, his own step- 
father, to offer him, besides several other things, a yearly 
pension of twelve talents, which was twice as much as 
Ptolemy allowed him, for he gave him six; and all that 
“he demanded was to be declared commander of the 
Achwans, and together with them to have the keeping 
of the citadel of Corinth. To which Aratus returning 
enewer that affairs were not so properly in his power as 
he was in the power of them, Cleomenes, believing this a 
wore evasion, immediately entered the country of Sicyor, 
destroying all with fire and sword, and besieged the city 
three months, whilst Aratus held firm, and was in dispute 
with himself whether he should call im Antigonus updn 
‘ condition of delivering up the citadel of Corinth to him; 
for he would not lend him assistance upon any other 
terms. 
‘ Tn the mean time the Acheans assembled at Agium, 
‘amd called for Aratus; but it was very hazardous for 
Ubim to pass thither, while Cleomenes was encamped 
<befere Sieyon; besides, the citizens endeavored to stap 
chim by their entreaties, protesting thst they would nat 
egaffer him to expose himself to‘ so evident danger, the 
qenemy being so near; the women, also, and childxeh 
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hung about him, weeping and embracing ‘him as their 
common father and defender. But he, having comforted 
and encouraged them as well as he could, got on horse- 
back, and being accompanied with ten of his friends and 
his son, then a youth, got away to the seaside, and 
finding vessels there waiting off the shore, went on 
board of them and sailed to Aigium to the assembly; 
in which it was decreed that Antigonus should be called 
in to their aid, and should have the Acro-Corinthus 
delivered to him. Aratus also sent his son to him with 
the other hostages. The Corinthians, extremely angry 
at this proceeding, now plundered his property, and gave 
his house as a present to Cleomenes. 

Antigonus being now near at hand with his army, 
consisting of twenty thousand Macedonian foot and one 
thousand three hundred horse, Aratus, with the Members 
of Council,* went to meet him by sea, and got, unob- 
served by the enemy, to Pegs, having no great confi- 
dence cither in Antigonus or the Macedonians. For he 
was very xenxible that his own greatness had. been made 
out of the losses he had caused them, and that the first 
great principle of his public conduct had been hostility 
to the former Antigonus. But perceiving the necessity 
that was now upon him, and the pressure of the time, 
that lord and master of those we call rulers, to be inex- 
orable, he resolved to put all to the venture. So soon, 
therefore, as Antigonus was told that Aratus was coming 
up to him, he saluted the rest of the company after the 
ordinary manner, but him he received at the very first 
approach with especial honor, and finding him afterwards 
to be both good and wise, admitted him to his nearer 


* The demiurgs, ten in number, Next under them came a Great 
one for each Aclean town, formed Council of a hundred and twenty 
asort of Executive Council under members; and as the base of 
tha Chief Magistrate or General. ‘the general Assembly. 
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familierity. For Aratus was not only useful to him in 
the management of great affairs, but singularly agreeable 
also ss the private companion of a king in his recrea- 
tions, And therefore. though Antigonus was young, yet 
4s soon as he observed the temper of the man to be 
proper for a prince’s friendship, he made more use of 
bim than of any other, not only of the Achwans, but 
also of the Macedonians that were about him. So that 
the thing fell out to him just as the god had foreshown 
in a sacrifice. For it is related that, as Aratus waa not 
long before offering sacrifice, there were found in the 
liver two gall-bags inclosed in the same caul of fat; 
whereupon the soothsayer told him that there should 
yery soon be the strictest friendship imaginable between 
him and his greatest and most mortal enemies; which 
prediction he at that time slighted, having in general no 
great faith in soothsayings and prognostications, but 
depending most upon rational deliberation. At an after 
time, however, when, things succeeding well in the war, 
Antigonus made a great feast at Corinth, to which he 
invited a great number of guests, and placed Aratus 
next above himself, and presently calling for a coverlet, 
asked him if he did not find it cold, and on Aratus'’s 
answering “Yes, extremely cold,” bade him come nearer, 
so that when the servants brought the coverlet, they 
threw it over them both, then Aratus remembering the 
sacrifice, fell a laughing, and told the king the sign 
which had happened to him, and the interpretation of it. 
But this fell out a good while after. 

So Aratus and the king, plighting their faith to each 
other at Pegm, immediately marched towards the enemy, 
with whom they had frequent engegements near the 
city, Cleomenes maintaining a strong position, and the 
Corinthians making a very brisk defence. In the mean; 
time, Aristoteles the Argive, Aratus’s friend, sent privately 
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to him: te let him know, that he woukl canse Angdat 
revolt, if he would come hither in person with ebrhe 
solfiera. Aratus acquainted Antigonus, and, taking 
fifteen hundred men with him, sailed in bdats slow 
the shore as quickly as he could from the Isthttub 
4o Epidaurus. But the Argives had not patienve till ie 
gould arrive. but, making a sudden insurrection, fell upoa 
Gleomenes’s soldiers, and drove them into the citaddl. 
(leomenes having news of this, and fearing lest, if the 
enemy should possess themselves of Argos, they‘migtlt 
out off his retreat home, leaves the Acro-Corinthue and 
marches away by night to help his men. He got thither 
first, and beat off the enemy, but Aratus appearing nob 
long’ after, and the king approaching with his forces, he 
frtreated to Mantinea, upon which all the cities agaia 
came over to the Achmans, and Antigonus took possed- 
sion of the Acro-Corinthus. Aratus, being chosen genertl 
by the Argives, persuaded them te make a present to 
Antigonus of the property of the tyrants and the 
traitors. As for Aristomachus, after having put him td 
the rack in the town of Cenchrem, they drowned him in 
the sea; for which, more than any thing else, Aratus was 
reproached, that he could suffer a man to be 50 lawlessly 
put.te death, who was no bad man, had been one of his 
long ‘acquaintance, and at his persuasion had abdicated 
hia power, and annexed the city to the Achmans. " 
e And already the blame of the other things that werd 
dene began to be Inid to his account; as that they sd 
Hghtly gave up Corinth to Antigonus, as if it had beet 
gm inconsiderable village; that they had suffered hiw, 
after first sacking Orchomenus, then to ptt into it 
Macedonian: garrison ; that they made u decree that hb 
Tethers shor ‘embassy ahould be dent to any other’ kite 
withoud the consent of Antigonus, that they were furcdd 
taddrnidh paytand provision for the Macedonian soldige, 
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and celebrated dacrifices, processions, and games in honot 
of Antigonus, Aratus's citizens setting the example and 
receiving Antigonus, who was lodged and entertained at 
vAvatus’s, house. All these things they treated aa his 
fault, oot Knowing thet having once put the reins into 
Antigonus’s hands, and let himself be borne by the 
isapetus of regal power, he was no longer master of any 
thing but one single voice, the liberty of which it waa 
mot so very safe for him to use. For it was very plaid 
tliat Aratus was much troubled at several things, sa 
bppearad by the business about the statues. For Anti- 
Bonus replaeckd the statues of the tyrants of Argos that 
had been thrown down, and on the eontrary throw 
déwn the statues of all those that had taken the Acro 
Soxinthus, except that of Aretus, nor could Aratus, by all 
his -entrbaties, dissuade him. Also, the usage of the 
Mantineans by the Achssans seemed not in accordance 
with the Grecian feelinga and manners. For being 
wobsters of their city by the help of Antigonus, they put 
to death the chief and most noted men amongst thems 
sbddiof the rest, some they sold, others they sent, bound 
in vfetters, into Macedonia, and made slaves of theit 
‘wives and children; and ef the money thus raised, a 
third part they divided among themsolves, and thq 
Hther two thitds were distributed among the Macol 
donians. - And this might seem to have been justified byl 
the Jaw pf retaliation; fon-althongh it be » barbayous 
thing for man of the same nafion and’ bldod thus to deab 
Witla one another in their fury, yet neoeksity makes it ad 
Sinpuides: says, sweet and something tucusable, being 
She proper thing, in the mind's painful andl inflamed com 
ditinn;to give, alletiesion and reliefi-But for what wid 
gftatwenfa.done to thet city, Avatus candat be defended 
Boo nhyrgroundseither , af.ogeseA or neeassity. Fov.tthe 
Szaivies baving hadithdicidy bestowed pnsthem.by shtis 
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gonws,'and resolving to people it, he being then choseq 
as the new founder, and being general at that time, 
decreed that it should no longer be called Mantines, but 
Antigonea, which name it still bears. So that he may be 
said to have been the cause that the old memory of the 
“beautiful Mantinea”* has been wholly extinguished, 
and the city to this day has the name of the destroyer 
and slayer of its citizens. 

After this, Cleomenes, being overthrown in a great 
battle near Sellasia, forsook Sparta and fied into Egypt, 
and Antigonus, having shown all manner of kindness and 
foir-dealing to Aratus, retired into Macedonia. Theres 
falling sick, he scnt Philip, the heir of the kingdom, inte 
Peloponnesus, being yet scarce a youth, commanding 
him to follow above all the counsel of Aratus, to commu- 
nicate with the cities through him, and through him tp 
make acquaintance with the Achwans; and Aratus, re- 
ceiving him accordingly, s0 managed him as to send 
him back to Macedon both well affected to himself and 
full of desire and ambition to take an honorable part in 
the affairs of Greece. 

When Antigonus was dead, the Aitolians, despising the 
sloth and negligence of the Achwans, who, having learnt 
to be defended by other men’s valor and to shelter 
themselves under the Macedonian arms, lived in ease and 
without any discipline, now attempted to interfere in 
Paloponnesus. And plundering the land of Patras and 
Dyme in their way, they invaded Messene and ravaged 
its at which Aratus being indignant, and finding that 
Timoxenus, then general, was hesitating end letting the 
time ‘go by, being now on the point of laying down his 
office, ia which he himself was chosen’ to succeed hiny 
PR yh mala a aa 
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hd anticipated the proper tetm by five days, that he 
might bring relief to the Messenians And mustering 
the Achseans, who were both in their persons unexereised 
in arms and in their minds relaxed and averse to war, 
lid met with a defeat at Caphye. Having thus begun 
the war, us it seemed, with too much heat and passion, 
he then ran into the other extreme, cooling again and des- 
ponding so much, that he let pass and overlooked many 
fait opportunities of advantage given by the Atolians, 
and allowed them to run riot, as it were, throughout all 
Peloponnesus, with all manner of insolence and licen- 
tiousness. Wherefore, holding forth their hands once 
more to the Macedonians, they imvited and drew in 
Philip to intermeddle in the affairs of Greece, chiefly 
hoping, because of his affection and trust that he felt for 
Aratus, they should find him easy-tempered, and ready 
to be managed as they pleased. 

But the king, being now persuaded by Apelles, Me- 
galeas, and other courtiers, that endeavored to ruin the 
éredit Aratus had with him, took the side of the contrary 
faction, and joined them in canvassing to have Eperatus 
chosen general by the Achwans. But he being alto- 
gether scomed by the Achzans, and, for the want of Ard 
tra to help, all things going wrong, Philip sew he ‘had 
quite mistaken his part, and, turning about and reconciling 
Rimeelf to Aratus, he was wholly his; and his affairs now 
going om favorably both for his power and reputation, hd 
depended. upon him altogether as the author of all his 
gains in both respects; Aratus hereby giving a' proof to 
thd world that he was as good a nursing father of a king: 
dom as he had been of a democravy, for the actions of 
the king-had in them the touch and color of his‘judgment 
and character. The moderation which the young man 
showed to the Lacedsemonians, who had incurred hig dip, 
pleasure, and his affability to the Cretans, by which in & 
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fow days hé brought'ovet the whole island to his-oht» 
dience,and his-expedition against the Actolidns, sol rom, 
derfully successful, brought Philip reputation for hearkem 
ing to good advice, and to Aratus for giving it; for whiel. 
things the king’s followers envying him more than ever, 
amd finding they could not prevail against him by their 
secret practices, began openly to abuse and efftont him 
at the banquets and over their wine, with every kind of 
petulance and impudence ; so that once they threw stoncd 
at him as he was going back from supper to his tent. At 
which Philip being much offended, immediately fined 
them twenty talents; and finding afterwards that they 
still wont on disturbing matters and doing mischief in 
his affairs, he put them to death. . 

But with his run of good success, prosperity began to 
puff him up, and various extravagant desires beyan to 
apring and show themselves in his mind; and his natural 
had inclinations, breaking through the artificiul restraints 
he had put upon them, in a little time laid open and dis 
covered his truc and proper character. And in the first 
place, he privately injured the younger Aratus in his 
wite, which was not known of a good while, because’ ha 
sas lodged and entertained at their house ; then he began 
to be more rough end untractable in the domestic politics 
of Greece, and showed plainly that he was wishing to 
shake himself loose of Aratus. This the Messenian affaird 
first gave occasion to suspect. For they falling into edb 
tion, and Aratus being just too late with tis suecors 
Philip, who got into the city one day before him, at onve 
bhew up the fame of contention amongst them, asking 
privately, on the one hand, the Messenian generals, if 
they. had not laws whereby: to suppress the insolence of 
thd'vommon people, and on the other, the leaders of: thi 
people, whether they hed not, hands to, help, ves 
against their oppressors. Upon whiek gatienng sburepe; 
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éhb officers bttepted'to lay hands on the heads of thé 
people, and they on the other side, coming upon the offi. 
cera with the multitude, killed them, and very near two 
hundred persons with them. 

Philip having committed this wickedness, and doing his 
best to set the Messenians by the ears together more than 
before, Aratus arrived there, and both showed plainly 
that he took it ill himself, and also he suffered his son 
bitterly to reproach and revile him. It should seem that 
the young man had an attachment for Philip, and so at 
this time one of his expressions to him wax that he no 
longer appeared to him the handsomeat, but the most 
deformed of all men, after so foul an action. To all 
which Philip gave him no answer, though he seemed sa 
angry as to make it expected he would, and though 
several times he cried out aloud, while the young man 
fvas speaking. But as for the elder Azatus, seeming to 
take all that he said in good part, and as if he were by 
nature a politic character and had a good command of 
himself, he gave him his hand ad bed him out of the 
theatre, and carried him with him to the Ithomatas,* to 
sacrifice there to Jupiter, and take a view of the place, for 
it is a post as fortifiable as the Acro-Corinthus, and, with 
& garrison in it, quite as strong and as impregnable to 
the attacks of all around it Philip therefore went up 
hither, and having offered sacrifice, receiving the entrails 
af the ox with both his hands from the priest, he showed 
them to Aratus and Demetrius the Pharian, presenting 
them sometimes to the one and sometimes to the other 
saking them what they judged, by the tokens in the sacri: 


1 * The Tthomatat (the name of Monat Tthome is sald to be rathe? 
ht oe eet) © ial eet Migher than the Acto-Connthay 

monnt Ithome as sacred bebdtacy more remarkable in ap- 
aestied by se tomes te Sr. Posrhere L 
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Gwe, wabto be done with the forts was he'tu koep'it fot 
thimself, or restore it to the Messenians Demetrius 
daoghed and answered, “If you have in ydu the sout ‘of 
& soothsayer, you will restore it, but if of & ptince, you 
will hold the ox by both the horns,” meaning to refer td 
Peloponnesus, which would be wholly in his power and 
fab his disposal if he added the Ithomatas to the Aerd- 
Qorinthus. Aratus said not s word for a yood while; but 
Philip entreating him to declare his opinion, he said: 
«Many and great hills are there in Crete, and many rocks 
in Beeotia and Phocis, and many remarkable atrong-holds 
both near the sea and in the midland in Acarnania, dud 
yet all these people obey your orders, though you havd 
not possessed yourself of any one of those places. Roblers 
nest themselves in rocks and precipices; but the strongest 
fort a king can have is confidence and affection, Thesé 
have opened to you the Cretan sea; these make you 
master of Peloponnesns, and by the help of these, young 
ag you are, are you become captain of the one, and lord 
pf the other.” “While he was still speaking, Philip re 
turned the entrails to the priest, and drawing Aratus to 
him by. the hand, “Come, then,” said he, “let us follow 
the same course ;” as if he felt himself forced by him, and 
obliged to give up the town. 

From this time Aratua began to withdraw from court, 
end retired by degrees from Philip’s company; when hé 
was preparing to march into Epirus, and desired him that 
he would accompany him thither, he excused himself and 
stayed at home, apprehending that he should get nothing 
but discredit by having any thing to do with his actions! 
But when, afterwards, having shamefully lost his fledt 
against the Romans and miscarried in all his designs, he 
returned into Peloponnesus, where he tried onve more # 
Wegvile.the Memonians by his artifives, andtailing inthis, 
began openly to attack them and to ravage thee coysle 
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4ey, then, Aratug fall-out with hin downright, and utterly 
xeneunced his friendship; for he had begun then to he 
fully aware of the injuries done to his son in his wife, 
which vexed him greatly, though he concealed them from 
his gon, as he could but know he had been abused, with 
out haying any means to revenge himself For, indeed, 
Philip seems to have been an instance of the greatest. and 
strangest alteration of character; after being a mild king 
and modest and chaste youth, he became a lascivious 
man and most cruel tyrant; though in reality this was not 
a change of his nature, but a bold unmasking, when safe 
ppportunity came, of the evil inclinations which his fear 
had for a long time made him dissemble. 

For that the respect he at the beginning bore to Are 
tus had a great alloy of fear and awe appears evidently 
from what he did to him at last. For being desirous to 
put him to death, not thinking himself, whilst he was 
alive, to be properly free as a man, much Sess at liberty 
to do his pleasure as a king or tyrant, he durst not ate 
tempt to do it by open force, but commanded Taurion, 
ene of his captains and familiars, to make him away 
geeretly by poison, if possible, in his absence. Taurion, 
therefore, made himself intimate with Aratus, and gave him 
a dose, not of your strong and violent poisons, but such 
aa cause gentle, feverish heats at first, and a dull cough, 
and so by degrees bring on certain death. Aratos per 
esived what was done to him, but, knowing that it was in 
yain to make any words of it, bore it patiently and with 
silence, as if it had been some common and usual distem- 
per. Only once, a friend of his being with him in hid 
ebambey, he spat some blood, which his friend observing 
gud wondering at, “These, 0 Cephalon,” thid he, as 
the arages of 4 king’s lave.” 

; hos died he in Agim, in hie seventelinth spiel 
akip.. Fhe, Achwens were very desizons that: he should 
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be buried there with s funeral and mohutrent diftablerds 
his life, but the Sicyonians treated it as #'cilainity'¥3 
thent if he were interred anywhere but in their dity, dud 
provailed with the Achmans to grant them the' disiiald 
of the body. 

, But there being an ancient Jaw that no person stiéuldt 
be buried within the walls of their city, and bédides'the 
law also a strong religious feeling about it, they sent #3 
Delphi to ask counsel of the Pythoness, who returied 
this answer :— 


Sicyon, whom oft he rescued, “ Where,” you say, 
“Shall we the relies of Aratus lay?” 

‘The soil that would not hghily o'er him rest, 

Or to be under him would feel opprest, 

Were in the eight of earth and seas and ckies uhbledt. 


This oracle being brought, all the Achmans were wel} 
pleased at it, but especially the Sicyonians, who, chang+ 
ing their mourning into public joy, immediately fetched: 
the body from Aigium, and in » kind of solemn proeest 
sion brought it into the city, being crowned with garlandsy 
and arrayed in white garments, with singing and danol 
ing, and, choosing 9 conspicuous place, they buried binu 
there, as the founder and savior of their city. The 
place is to this day called Aratium, and there they yaarlsh 
myake two solemn sacrifices to him, the one on the day 
he delivered the city fram tyranny, being the Sfth.of 
the month Desius, which the Athenians call Anibestest 
won, and this sacrifice they call Soteria;* the ther- dni 
4) Saterta, the Teas of deliver- the choruses: the president of Si 
ailea orisafety, in which the priest gymnaitic exercizes, 
hy Fg Soter, the saviot or ‘den arokus, fas ik tha timescf pobitiet 
Bb , performed the rite. The insignificanoe an ji 
slahger'n be professional people, of the in‘ the ‘ 
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@he,maonth of his bixth, which is still remembered. Now 
he firnt of these was performed by the priest of Jupiter 
eter, the second by the priest of Aratus, wearing a band 
propad hia head, not pure white, but mingled with purple, 
Hymns were sung to the harp by the singers of the feasts 
ef Bacchus; the procession was led up by the president 
gf tha public exercises, with the boys and young men; 
thege were followed by the councillors wearing garlands, 
and other citizens such as pleased. Of these observancés, 
some small traces, it is still made a point of religion not 
to omit, on the appointed days; but the greatest part of 
the ceremonies have through time and other intervening 
accidents been disused. 

And such, as history tells ua, was the life and manners 
of the elder Aratus, And for the younger, his son, Philip, 
abominably wicked by nature and a savage abuser of his 
power, gave him such poisonous medicines, as thongh 
they did not kill him indeed, yet made him lose his 
denées, and run into wild and absurd attempts and desire 
tea do actions and satisfy appetites that were ridiculous 
end shameful. §o0 that his death, which happened to 
kim while he was yet young and in the flower of his 
age, cannot be so much esteemed a misfortune as a de- 
Kiverance and end of his misery. However, Philip paid 
dearly, all through the rest of his life, for these impious 
violations of friendship and hospitality. For, being over, 
come by the Romans, he was forced to put himself wholly 
inte theit hands, and, being deprived of his uther domin-’ 
iops and surrendering all bis ships except five, he had! 
also to pay a fine of a thousand talents, and to give his 
son for hostage, and only out of mere pity he was suf 
fared to keep Macedonia and its dependences; whird 
cpitinually putting to death the noblest of his subjects 
saul the nearest relations he had, he filled the whold king’ 
doit! with hokror and hatred of, him, And whereas. 
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amidst so many misfortunes he had but one good chance, 
which was the having a son of great virtue and merit, 
him, through jealousy and envy at the honor the Romans 
had for him, he caused to be murdered, and left his king- 
dom to Perseus, who, a3 some say, was not his own child, 
but supposititious, born of a sempstress called Gnathenion. 
This was he whom Paulus Amilius led in triumph, and in 
whom ended the succession of Antigonus’s line and king- 
dom. But the posterity of Aratus continued still in our 
days at Sicyon and Pellene. 
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Tan first Artaxerxes, among all the kings of Persia the 
tnost remarkable for a gentle and noble spirit, was sur- 
named the Long-handed,* hisright hand being longer than 
his left, and was the son of Xerxes. The second, whose 
story I am now writing, who had the surname of the 
Mindful,* was the grandson of the former, by his daugh- 
ter Parysatis, who brought Darius four sons, the eldest 
Artaxerxes, the next Cyrus, and two younger than these, 
Ostanes and Oxathres. Cyrus took his name of the 
ancient Cyrus, as he, they say, had his from the sun, which, 
in the Persian language, is called Cyrus. Artaxerxes was 
at first called Arsicas; Dinon says Oarses; but it is ut- 
terly improbable that Ctesias (however otherwise he may 
have filled his books with a perfect farrago of incredi- 
ble and senseless fables) should be ignorant of the name 
of the king with whom he lived as his physician, at- 
tending upon himself, his wife, his mother, and his 
children. 

Cyrus, from his earliest youth, showed something of 
a headstrong and vehement character; Artaxerxes, on 
the other side, was gentler in every thing, and of a 
nature more yielding and soft in its action. He mar 
Tied a beautiful and virtuous wife, at the desire of his 
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parents, but kept her as expressly against their wishes, 
For king Darius, having put her brother to death, was 
purposing likewise to destroy her. But Arsicas, throwing 
himself at his mother’s feet, by many tears, at last, with 
much ado, persuaded her that they should neither put 
her to death nor divorce her from him. However, Cyrus 
was his mother’s favorite, and the son whom she most 
desired to settle in the throne. And therefore, his father 
Darius now lying i, he, being sent for from the sea to 
the court, set out thence with full hopes that by her 
means he was to be declared the successor to the king- 
dom. For Parysatis had the specious plea in his behalf, 
which Xerxes on the advice of Demaratus had of old 
made use of, that she had borne him Arsicas when he was 
a subject, but Cyrus when aking. Notwithstanding, she 
prevailed not with Darius, but the eldest son Arsicas was 
proclaimed king, his name being changed into Artaxerxes; 
and Cyrus remained satrap of Lydia, and commander in 
the maritime provinces. 

It was not long after the decease of Darius that the king, 
his successor, went to Pasargadm, to have the ceremony 
of his inauguration consummated by the Persian priests. 
There is a temple dedicated to a warlike goddess, whom 
one might liken to Minerva; into which when the royal 
person to be initiated has passed, he must strip himself 
of his own robe, and put on that which Cyrus the first 
wore before he was king; then, having devoured a frail 
of figs, he must eat turpentine, and drink a cup of sour 
milk. To which if they superadd any other rites, it is 
unknown to any but those that are present at them 
Now Artaxerxes being about to address himself to this 
solemnity, Tisaphernes came to him, bringing « certain 
priest, who, having trained up Cyrus in his youth in 
the established discipline of Persia, and having taught 
him the Magian philosophy, was likely to be as much 
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disappoited es any man that his pupil did not succeed 
to the throne. And for that reason his veracity was the 
Jess questioned when he cherged Cyrus as though he had 
been about to lie in wait for the king in the temple, and 
to aseault and assassinate him as he was putting off his 
garment. Some affirm that he was apprehended upon 
this impeachment, others that he had entered the temple 
and was pointed out there, as he lay lurking, by the 
priest. But ag he was on the point of being put to death, 
his mother clasped him in her arms, and, entwining him 
with the tresses of her hair, joined his neck close to her 
own, and by her bitter lamentation and intercession to 
Artaxerxes for him, succeeded in saving his life; and 
sent him away again to the sea and to his former prov- 
ince. This, however, could no longer content him; nor 
did he so well remember his delivery as his arrest, his 
resentment for which made him more eagerly desirous 
of the kingdom than before. 

Some say that he revolted from his brother, because 
he had not a revenue allowed him sufficient for his daily 
meals; but this is on the face of it absurd. For had he 
had nothing else, yet he had a mother ready to supply 
him with whatever he could desire out of her own 
mheans. But the great number of soldiers who were 
hired from all- quarters and maintained, as Xenophon 
informs us, for his service, by hia friends and connections, 
is in itself a sufficient proof of his riches. He did not 
assemble them together in s body, desixing as yet to con- 
ceal his enterprise ; but he had agents everywhere, enlist- 
ing foreign soldiers upon various pretences; and, in the 
tnean time, Parysatis, who was with the king, did her best 
to put aside all sospicions, and Cyrus himself always 
Wrote in a humble and dutiful manner to him, sometimes 
soliciting favor, sometimes making er hpanarrl hr against 
Sisephernes, as if his jealotsy wed! poittaxt had bees 
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wholly with him. Moreover, there was a certath natural 
dilateriness in the king, which was taken by many for 
clemency. And, indeed, in the beginning of his reign, he 
did seem really to emulate the gentleness of the first 
Artaxerxes, being very accessible in his person, and liberal 
to a fault in the distribution of honors and favora. Even 
in his punishments, no contumely or vindictive pleasure 
could be seen ; and those who offered him presents were 
as much pleased with his manner of accepting, as were 
those who received gifts from him with his graciousness 
and amiability in giving them. Nor truly was there any 
thing, however inconsiderable, given him, which he did 
not deign kindly to accept of; insomuch that when one 
Omises had presented him with a very large promegran- 
ate, “By Mithras,” said he, “this man, were he intrusted 
with it, would turn a small city into a great one.” 

Once when some were offering him one thing, some 
another, as he was on @ progress, a certain poor laborer, 
having got nothing at hand to bring him, ran to the river 
side, and, taking up water in his hands, offered it to him; 
with which Artaxerxes was so well pleased that he sent 
him a goblet of gold and « thousand darics, To Euclidas, 
the Lacedwmonian, who had made a number of bold and 
arrogant speeches to him, he sent word by one of his 
officers, “ You have leave to say what you please to me, 
and I, you should remember, may both say and do what 
J please to you.” Teribazus once, when they were hunt- 
ing, came up and pointed out to the king that his royal 
robe was torn; the king asked him what he wished him 
to do; and when Teribazus replied “May it please you 
to put on another and give me that,” the king did 80, 
saying withal, “I give it you, Teribazus, but I charge you 
not to wear it” He, little regarding the injunction, being 
not a bad, but s lightheaded, thoughtless man, immedi/ 
ately the king took it off, put it on, and bedecked himself 
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farther with royal golden necklaces and women’s orne 
ments, to the great scandal of everybody, the thing 
being quite unlawful. But the king laughed and told 
him, “You have my leave to wear the trinkets as a 
woman, and the robe of state as a fool” And whereas 
none usually sat down to eat with the king besides his 
mother and his wedded wife, the former being placed above, 
the other below him, Artaxerxes invited also to his table 
his two younger brothers, Ostanes and Oxathres. But 
what was the most popular thing of all among the Per 
sians was the sight of his wife Statira’s chariot, which 
always appeared with its curtains down, allowing her 
countrywomen' io salute and approach her, which made 
the queen a great favorite with the people. 

Yet busy, factious men, that delighted in change, pro- 
fessed it to be their opinion that the times needed Cyrus, 
@ man of a great spirit, an excellent warrior, and a lover 
of his friends, and that the largeness of their empire ab- 
solutely required a bold and enterprising prince. Cyrus, 
then, not only relying upon those of his own province 
near the sea, but upon many of those in the upper coun- 
tries near the king, commenced the war against him. He 
wrote to the Lacedsmonians, bidding them come to his 
assistance and supply him with men, assuring them that 
to those who came to him on foot he would give horses, 
and to the horsemen chariots; that upon those who had 
farms he would bestow villages, and those who were lords 
of villages he would make so of cities; and that those 
who would be his soldiers should receive their pay, not 
by count, but by weight. And among many other high 
praises of himself, he said he had the stronger soul; was 
more a philosopher and a better Magian; and could drink 
and bear more wine than his brother, who, as he averred, 
was such a coward and so little like a man, that he could 
neither sit his horse in hunting nor his throne in time 
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of danger. The Lacedemonians, his letter being read, 
sent a staff to Clearchus, commanding him to obey Cyrus 
in all things. So Cyrus marched towards the king, hay- 
ing under his conduct a numerous host of barbarians, and 
but little less than thirteen thousand stipendiary Grecians; 
alleging first one cause, then another, for his expedition, 
Yet the true reason lay not long concealed, but Tisapher- 
nes went to the king in person to declare it. Thereupon, 
the court was all in an uproar and tumult, the queen- 
mother bearing almost the whole blame of the enterprise, 
and her retainers being suspected and accused. Above all, 
Statira angered her by bewailing the war and passionately 
demanding where were now the pledges and the interces- 
sions which eaved the life of him that conspired against 
his brother; “to the end,” she said, “that he might 
plunge us ali into war and trouble.” For which words 
Parysatis hating Statira, and being naturally implacable 
and savage in her anger and revenge, consulted how she 
might destroy her. But since Dinon tells us that her 
purpose took effect in the time of the war, and Ctesias 
says it was after it, I shall keep the story for the place 
to which the latter assigns it, as it is very unlikely that 
he, who was actually present, should not know the time 
when it happened, and there was no motive to induce 
him designedly to misplace its date in his narrative of it, 
though it is not infrequent with him in his history to 
make excursions from truth into mere fiction and ro- 
mance. 

As Cyrus was upon the march, rumors and reports were 
brought him, as though the king still deliberated, and 
were not minded to fight and presently to join battle 
with him; but to wait in the heart of his kingdom until 
his forces should have come in thither from all parts of 
his dominions. He had cut a trench through the plain 
ten fathoms in breadth, and as many in depth, the length 
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of it being no less than four hundred furlongs, Yet he 
allowed Cyrus to pass across it, and to advance almost to 
the city of Babylon. Then Teribazus, as the report goes, 
was the first that had the boldness to tell the king that 
he ought not to avoid the conflict, nor to abandon Media, 
Babylon, and even Suse, and hide himself in Persis, when 
all the while he had an army many times over more 
numerous than his enemies, and an infinite company of 
governors and captains that were better soldiers and poli- 
ticians than Cyrus. So at last he resolved to fight, as 
soon as it was possible for him. Making, therefore, his 
first appearance, all on a sudden, at the head of nine 
hundred thousand well-marshalled men, he so startled and 
surprised the enemy, who with the confidence of contempt 
were marching on their way in no order, and with their 
arms not ready for use, that Cyrus, in the midst of much 
noise and tumult, was scarce able to form them for battle. 
Moreover, the very manner in which he Jed on his men, 
silently and slowly, made the Grecians stand amazed at 
his good discipline; who had expected irregular shouting 
and leaping, much confusion and separation between 
one body of men and another, in so vast a multitude of 
troops. He also placed the choicest of his armed chariots 
in the front of his own phalanx over against the Grecian 
troops, that a violent charge with these might cut open 
their ranks before they closed with them. 

But as this battle is described by many historians, and 
Xenophon in particular as good as shows it us by eye- 
sight, not as a past event, but as @ present action, and by 
his vivid account makes his hearers feel all the passions 
and join in all the dangers of it, it would be folly in me 
to give any larger account of it than barely to mention 
any things omitted by him which yet deserve to be re- 
eorded. The place, then, in which the two armies were 
drawn out is called Cunaxa, being about five hundred 
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forlongs distant from Babylon. And here Clearchus be- 
seeching Cyrus before the fight to retire behind the com 
batants,* and not expose himself to hazerd, they say he 
xeplied, “What is this, Clearchus? Would you have me, 
who aspire to empire, show myself unworthy of if?” 
But if Cyrus committed a great fault in entering head- 
long into the midst of danger, and not paying any regard 
to his own safety, Clearchus was as much to blame, if not 
more, in refusing to lead the Greeks against the main 
body of the enemy, where the king stood, and in keep- 
ing his right wing close to the river, for fear of being 
surrounded. For if he wanted, above all other things, to 
be safe, and considered it his first object to sleep in a 
whole skin, it had been his best way not to have stirred 
from home. But, after marching in arms ten thousand 
furlongs from the sea-coast, simply on his own choosing, 
for the purpose of placing Cyrus on the throne, to look 
about and select a position which would enable him, not 
to preserve him under whose pay and conduct he was, 
but himself to engage with more ease and security, 
seemed much like one that through fear of present dan- 
gers had abandoned the purpose of his actions, and been 
false to the design of his expedition. For it is evident 
from the very event of the battle that none of those who 
were in array around the king’s person could have stood 
the shock of the Grecian charge; and had they been 
beaten out of the field, and Artaxerxes either fied or fallen, 
Cyrus would have gained by the victory, not only safety, 
but a crown. And, therefore, Clearchus, by his caution, 
must be considered more to blame for the result in the 


* The manuscripts read, the A later correction has been Lace- 
Macedonians—which Amyot seems dmmonians; but makedonon, Mace- 
to have tarned into Greeks (der- donians, is more justly taken as a 
ritre Ia bataille des Grecs)—-to corraption of makhomenon, com: 
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make the meaning right; as there 
were of course no Macedonians, 
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destruction of the life and fortune of Cyrus, than he by 
his heat and rashness. For had the king made it his 
business to discover a place, where having posted the 
Grecians, he might encounter them with the least hazard, 
he would never have found out any other but that which 
‘was roost remote from himself and those near him ; of his 
dcfeat in which he was insensible, and, though Clearehus 
had the victory, yet Cyrus could not know of it, and 
could take no advantage of it before his fall, Cyrus 
knew well enough what was expedient to be done, and 
commanded Clearchus with his men to take their place 
in the centre. Clearchus replied that he would take care 
to have all arranged as was best, and then spoiled all. 

For the Grecians, where they were, defeated the bar 
barians till they were weary, and chased them success- 
fully a very great way. But Cyrus being mounted upon 
8 noble but a headstrong and hard-mouthed horse, bear 
ing the name, as Ctesias tells us, of Pasacas, Artagerses, 
the leader of the Cadusians, galloped up to him, ery- 
ing aloud, “O most unjust and senseless of men, who 
are the disgrace of the honored name of Cyrus, are you 
come here leading the wicked Greeks on a wicked jour- 
ney, to plunder the good things of the Persians, and 
this with the intent of slaying your lord and brother, the 
master of ten thousand times ten thousand servants that 
are better men than you? as you shall see this instant; 
for you shall lose your head here, before you look upon 
the face of the king.” Which when he had said, he cast 
his javelin at him. But the coat of mail stoutly repelled 
it, and Cyrus was not wounded; yet the atroke falling 
heavy upon him, he reeled under it, Then Artagerses 
turning his horse, Cyrus threw his weapon, and sent the 
head of it through his neck near the shoulder bone. So 
that it is almost universally agreed ta by all the authors. 
that Artagerses was slain by him. 
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But as to the death of Cyrus, since Xenophon, as being 
himself no eye-witness of it, has stated it simply and in 
few words, it may not be amiss perhaps to run over on 
the one hand what Dinon, and on the other, what Obesias 
has said of it. 

Dinon then affirms, that, after the death of Actigeiian, 
Cyrus, furiously attacking the guard of Artaxerxes, 
wounded the king’s horse, and so dismounted him, and 
when Teribazus had quickly lifted him up upon another, 
and said to him, “ O king, remember this day, which is not 
one to be forgotten,” Cyrus, again spurring up his horse, 
struck down Artaxerxes, Batat the third assault the king 
being enraged, and saying to those near him that death 
was more eligible, made up to Cyrus, who furiously and 
blindly rushed in the face of the weapons opposed to 
him. So the king struck him with o javelin, as likewise 
did those that were about him. And thus Cyrus falls, as 
some say, by the hand of the king; as others, by the dart 
of a Carian, to whom Artaxerxes, for a reward of his 
achievement, gave the privilege of carrying ever after @ 
golden cock upon his spear before the first ranks of the 
army in all expeditions. For the Persians call the men 
of Caria cocks, because of the crests with which they 
adorn their helmets. 

But the account of Ctesias, to put it shortly, omitting 
many details, is as follows: Cyrus, after the death of 
Artagerses, rode up against the king, as he did against: 
him, neither exchanging a word with the other. But 
Ariwus, Cyrus's friend, was beforehand with him, and 
darted first at the king, yet wounded him not. Then’ 
the king cast his lance at his brother, but missed him, 
though he both hit and slew Satiphernes, e noble man 
and a faithfal friend to Cyrus. Then Cyrus directed his: 
lance against the king, and pierced his breast with i¢i 
quite through his armor, two inches deep, so that he fel 
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from his horse with the stroke. At which those that 
attended him being put to flight and disorder, he, rising 
with a few, among whom was Ctesias, and making his 
way to a little hill not far off, rested himself. But 
Cyrus, who was in the thick of the enemy, was carried 
off a great way by the wildness of his horse, the dark- 
ness which was now coming on making it hard for 
them to know him, and for his followers to find him. 
However, being made elate with victory, and full 
of confidence and force, he passed through them, crying 
out, and that more than once, in the Persian language, 
“Clear the way, villains, clear the way;” which they 
indeed did, throwing themselves down at his feet. But 
his tiara dropped off his head, and a young Persian, by 
name Mithridates, running by, struck a dart into one 
of his temples near his eye, not knowing who ho was; 
out of which wound much blood gushed, so that Cyrus, 
swooning and senseless, fell off his horse. The horse 
escaped, and ran about the field; but the companion 
of Mithridates took the trappings, which fell off, soaked 
with blood. And as Cyrus slowly began to come to 
himself, some eunuchs who were there tried to put him 
on another horse, and so convey him safe away. And 
when he was not able to ride, and desired to walk 
on his feet, they led and supported him, being indeed 
dizzy in the head and reeling, but convinced of his 
being victorious, hearing, as he went, the fugitives salut- 
ing Cyrus as king, and praying for grace and mercy. 
In the mean time, some wretched, poverty-stricken 
Caunians, who in some pitiful employment as camp- 
followers had accompanied the king’s army, by chance 
joined these attendants of Cyrus, supposing them to be 
of their own party. But when, ws) a while, they 
made out that their coats over their breastplates were 
red, whereas all the king’s people wore white ones, they 
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knew that they were enemies One of them, therefore, 
not dreaming that it was Cyrus, ventured to strike him 
behind with s dart. The vein under the knee was cut 
open, and Cyrus fell, and at the same time struck his 
‘wounded temple against a stone, and so died. Thus 
runs Ctesias'’s account, tardily, with the slowness of a 
‘blunt weapon, effecting the victim's death. 

When he was now dead, Artasyras, the king’s eye,* 
passed by on horseback, and, having observed the 
eunuchs lamenting, he asked the most trusty of them, 
“Who is this, Pariscas, whom you sit here deploring?” 
He replied,“Do not you see, O Artasyras, that it is my 
master, Cyrus?” Then Artasyras wondering, bade the 
eunuch be of good cheer, and keep the dead body safe. 
And going in all haste to Artaxerxes, who had now 
given up all hope of his affairs, and was in great suffer- 
.ing also with his thirst and his wound, he with much joy 
assured him that he had seen Cyrus dead. Upon this, at 
first, he set out to go in person to the place, and com- 
manded Artasyras to conduct him where he lay. But 
whem there was a great noise made about the Greeks, 
who were said to be in full pursuit, conquering and 
carrying all before them, he thought it best to send a 
number of persons to see; and accordingly thirty men 
went with torches in their hands. Meantime, as he 
seemed to be almost at the point of dying from thirst, 
his eunuch Satibarzanes ran about seeking drink for 
Pin j for the place had no water in it, and he was ats 
good distance from his camp. After a Jong search he at 
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last luckily met with one of those poor Caunian camp- 
followers, who had in a wretched skin about four pints 
of foul and stinking water, which he took and gave to 
the king; and when he hed drunk all off, he asked him 
if he did not dislike the water; but he declared by all 
the gods, that he never so much relished either wine, or 
water out of the lightest or purest stream. “And 
therefore,” said he, “if I fail myself to discover and 
reward him who gave it to you, I beg of heaven to 
make him rich and prosperous.” 

Just after this, came back the thirty messengers, with 
joy and triumph in their looks, bringing him the tidings 
of his unexpected fortune. And now he was also encour- 
aged by the number of soldiers that again began to flock 
in and gather about him; so thet he presently de 
scended into the plain with many lights and flambeaus 
round about him, And when he had come near the dead 
body, and, according to a certain law of the Persians, the 
tight hand and head had been lopped off from the trunk, 
he gave orders that the latter should be brought to him, 
and, grasping the hair of it, which was long and bushy, 
he showed it to those who were still uncertain and dis- 
posed to fly. They were amazed at it, and did him hom- 
age; so that there were presently seventy thousand of 
them got about him, and entered the camp agsin with 
him. He had led out to the fight, as Ctesias affirms, four 
hundred thousand men. But Dinon and Xenophon aver 
that there were many more than forty myriads actually 
engaged. As to the number of the slain, as the catalogne 
of them was given up to Artaxerxes, Ctesias says, they 
were nine thousand, but that they appeared to him no 
fewer than twenty thousand. Thus far there is agme 
thing to be said on both sides But it is a flagrant 
untruth on the part of Ctesias to say that he was sent 
along with Phalinus the Zacynthian and some others te 
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knew that they were enemies. One of them, therefore, 
not dreaming that it was Cyrus, ventured to strike him 
behind with a dert. The vein under the knee was cut 
open, and Cyrus fell, and at the same time struck his 
‘wounded temple against a stone, and so died. Thus 
runs Ctesias’s account, tardily, with the slowness of a 
blunt weapon, effecting the victim's death. 

When he was now dead, Artasyras, the king’a eye,* 
passed by on horseback, and, having observed the 
eunuchs lamenting, he asked the most trusty of them, 
“Who is this, Pariscas, whom you sit here deploring?” 
He replied, “Do not you see, O Artasyras, that it is my 
master, Cyrus?” Then Artasyras wondering, bade the 
eunuch be of good cheer, and keep the dead body safe. 
And going in all haste to Artaxerxes, who had now 
given up all hope of his affaira, and was in great suffer- 
ing also with his thirst and his wound, he with much joy 
assured him that he had seen Cyrus dead. Upon this, at 
first, he set out to go in person to the place, and com- 
manded Artasyras to conduct him where he lay. But 
when: there was @ great noise made about the Greeks, 
who were said to be in full pursuit, conquering and 
carrying all before them, he thought it best to send a 
number of persons to see; and accordingly thirty men 
went with torches in their hands. Meantime, as he 
seemed to be almost at the point of dying from thirst, 
his eunuch Satibarzanes ran about seeking drink for 
shim; for the place had no water in it, and he was at a 
good distance from his camp. After a long search he at 


"The King’s eyes and the tesque with the name 
ing's ears were the official titles of the King’s eye, whom certain 
of of eter Secret the Per- ambassadors have brought down 
sien géveroment, are men- to Athens out of Persia, anf 
fee r Aristotle and Xenophon. who utters some barbarous Greek 
es also brings upon the words. 
a a ‘his Acharnians, 3 gro- 
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last luckily met with one of those poor Caunian camp- 
followers, who had in a wretched skin about four pints 
of foul and stinking water, which he took and gave to 
the king; and when he had drunk all off, he asked him 
if he did not dislike the water; but he declared by all 
the gods, that he never so much relished either wine, or 
water out of the lightest or purest stream. “And 
therefore,” said he, “if I fail myself to discover and 
reward him who gave it to you, I beg of heaven to 
make him rich and prosperous.” 

Just after this, came back the thirty messengers, with 
joy and triumph in their looks, bringing him the tidinga 
of his unexpected fortune. And now he was also encour- 
aged by the number of soldiers that again began to flock 
in and gether about him; so that be presently de 
seended into the plain with many lights and flambeaus 
round about him. And when he had come near the dead 
body, and, according to a certain law of the Persians, the 
right hand and head had been lopped off from the trunk, 
he gave orders that the latter should be brought to him, 
and, grasping the hair of it, which was long and bushy, 
he showed it to those who were still uncertain and dis- 
posed to fly, They were amazed at it, and did him hom- 
age; so that there were presently seventy thousand of 
them got about him, and entered the camp again with 
him. He had led out to the fight, as Ctesias affirms, four 
hundred thousand men. But Dinon and Xenophon aver 
that there were many more than forty myriads actually 
engaged. As to the number of the slain, as the catalogue 
of them was given up to Artaxerxes, Ctesias says, they 
were nine thousand, but that they appeared to him no 
fewer than twenty thousand. Thus far there is some 
thing to be said on both sides. But it is a flagrant 
untruth on the part of Ctesias to say that he was sent 
along with Phalinus the Zacynthian and some others te 
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the Grecians, For Xenophon knew well enough that 
Ctesias was resident at court; for he makes mention of 
him, and had evidently met with his writings. And, 
therefore, had he come, and been deputed the interpreter 
of such momentous words, Kenophon surely would not 
have struck his name out of the embassy to mention only 
Phalinus. But Ctesias, as is evident, being excessively 
vain-glorious, and no less a fevorer of the Lacedemonians 
and Clearchus, never fails to assume to himself some 
province in his narrative, taking opportunity, in these 
situations, to introduce abundant high praise of Clearchus 
and Sparta. 

When the battle was over, Artaxerxes sent goodly and 
magnificent gifts to the son of Artagerses, whom Cyrus 
slew. He conferred likewise high honors upon Ctesias 
and others, and, having found out the Caunian who gave 
him the bottle of water, he made him, of a poor, obscure 
man, a rich and an honorable person. As for the punish- 
ments he inflicted upon delinquents, there was a kind of 
harmony betwixt them and the crimes. He gave order 
that one Arbaces, a Mede, that had fled in the fight to 
Cyrus, and again at his fall had come back, should, as a 
mark that he was considered a dastardly and effeminate, 
not @ dangerous or treasonable man, have a common 
harlot set upon his back, and carry her about for a whole 
day in the marketplace. Another, besides that he had 
deserted to them, having falsely vaunted that he had 
killed two of the rebels, he decreed that three needles 
should be struck through his tongue. And both suppos- 
ing that with his own hand he had cut off Cyrus, and 
being willing that all men should think and say so, he 
sent,rich presents to Mithridates, who first wounded him, 
and charged those by whom he conveyed the gifts to him 
to tell him, that “the king has honored you with these 
his favors, because you found and prought him the horie- 
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trappings of Cyrus.” The Carian, also, from whose 
‘wound in the ham Cyrus died, suing for his reward, he 
¢ommanded those that brought it him to say that “the 
king presents you with this as a second remuneration for 
the good news told him; for first Artasyras, and, next to 
him, you assured him of the decease of Cyrus” Mithri- 
dates retired without complaint, though not without resent- 
ment. But the unfortunate Carian was fool enough to 
give way to a natural infirmity. For being ravished with 
the sight of the princely gifts that were before him, and 
being tempted thereupon to challenge and aspire to 
things above him, he deigned not to accept the king’s 
present as a reward for good news, but indignantly cry- 
ing out and appealing to witnesses, he protested that he, 
and none but he, had killed Cyrus, and that he was 
unjustly deprived of the glory. These words, when they 
came to his ear, much offended the king, so that forth- 
with he sentenced him to be beheaded. “But the queen 
mother, being in the king’s presence, said, “Let not the 
king #0 lightly discharge this pernicious Carian ; let him 
receive from me the fitting punishment of what he dares 
to say.” So when the king had consigned him over to 
Parysatia, she charged the executioners to take up the 
man, and stretch him upon the rack for ten days, then, 
tearing out his eyes, to drop molten brass into his ears 
till he expired. 

Mithridates, also, within a short time after, miserably 
perished by the like folly; for being invited to 4 feast 
where were the eunuchs both of the king and of the 
queen mother, he came arrayed in the dress and the 
golden ornaments which he had received from the king. 
After they began to drink, the eunuch that was the 
greatest in power with Parysatis thus speaks to him: 
# A magnificent dress, indeed, O Mithridates, is this which 
the king has given you; the chains and bracelets are 
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glorious, and your ecymetar of invaluable worth; how 
happy has he made you, the object of every eye!” 
To whom he, being a little overcome with the wine, 
replied, “What are these things, Sparamizes? Sure I 
am, I showed myself to the king in that day of trial to 
be one deserving greater and costlier gifts than these.” 
At which Sparamizes smiling, said, “I do not grudge 
them to you, Mithridates; but since the Grecians tell us 
that wine and truth go together, let me hear now, my 
friend, what glorious or mighty matter was it to find 
some trappings that had slipped off a horse, and to bring 
them to the king?” And this he spoke, not as ignorant 
of the truth, but desiring to unbosom him to the com- 
pany, irritating the vanity of the man, whom drink had 
now made eager to talk and incapable of controlling 
himself. So be forbore nothing, but said out, “Talk you 
what you please of horse-trappings, and such trifles; I 
tell you plainly, that this hand was the death of Cyrus, 
For I threw not my dart as Artagerses did, in vain and 
to no purpose, but only just missing his eye, and hitting 
him right on the temple, and piercing him through, I 
brought him to the ground; and of that wound he 
died.” The rest of the company, who saw the end and 
the hapless fate of Mithridates as if it were already 
completed, bowed their heads to the ground; and he 
who entertained them said, “Mithridates, my friend, let 
us eat and drink now, revering the fortune of our 
prince, and let us waive discourse which is too weighty 
for us” z 

Presently after, Sparamizes told Parysatis what he 
said, and she told the king, who waa greatly enraged 
at it, as having the lie given him, and being in danger to, 
forfeit the most glorious and most pleasant circumstance 
of his victory. For it was his desire that every one, 
whether Greek or barbarian, should believe that in the 
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yautual assaults and conflicts between him end his 
brother, he, giving and receiving a blow, was him- 
self indeed wounded, but that the other lost his life. 
And, therefore, he decreed that Mithridates should be 
put to death in boats; which execution is after the fol- 
lowing manner: Taking two boats framed exactly to fit 
and answer each other, they lay down in one of them 
the malefactor that suffers, upon his back; then, covering 
it with the other, and so setting them together that the 
head, hands, and feet of him are left outside, and the 
rest of his body lies shut up within, they offer him 
food, and if he refuse to eat it, they force him to do it 
by pricking his eyes; then, after he has eaten, they 
drench him with a mixture of milk and honey, pouring 
it not only into his mouth, but all over his face. They 
then keep his face continually turned towards the sun; 
and it becomes completely covered up and hidden by 
the multitude of flies that settle on it, And as within 
the boats he does what those that eat and drink must 
neods do, creeping things and vermin spring out of the 
cortuption and rottenness of the excrement, and these 
entering into the bowels of him, his body is consumed. 
‘When the man is manifestly dead, the uppermost boat 
being taken off, they find his flesh devoured, and swarms 
of such noisome creatures preying upon and, as it were, 
growing to his inwarda In this way Mithridates, after 
suffering for seventeen days, at last expired. 

Masabates, the king’s eunuch, who had ent off the 
hand and head of Cyrus, remained still as a mark for 
Paryeatis's vengeance. Whereas, therefore, he was 50 
circumspect, that he gave her no advantage against him, 
she framed this kind of snare for him. She was a very 
ingenious woman in other ways, and was an excellent 
player at dice, and, before the war, had often played with 
the'lting. After the war, too, when sho had been recon 
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ciled to him, she joined readily in all amusements with 
him, played at dice with him, was his confidant in his 
Ipve matters, and in every way did her best to leave him 
as little as possible in the company of Statira, both 
because ahe hated her more than any other person, and 
because she wished to have no one so powerful aa herself, 
And so once when Artaxerxes was at leisure, and inclined 
to divert himself, she challenged him to play at dice with 
ker for a thousand Darics, and purposely let him win 
them, and paid him down in gold. Yet, pretending to be 
concerned for her loss, and that she would gladly have 
her revenge for it, she pressed him to begin a new game 
for a eunuch; to which he consented. But first they 
agreed that each of them might except five of their most 
trusty eunuchs, and that out of the rest of them the 
loser should yield up any the winner should make 
choice of Upon these conditions they played, Thus 
being bent upon her design, and thoroughly in earnest 
with her game, and the dice also running luckily for her, 
when she had got the game, she demanded Masabatea, 
who was not in the number of the five excepted. And 
before the king could suspect the matter, having de- 
livered him up to the tormentors, she enjoined them to 
flay him alive, to set his body upon three stakes, 
and to stretch his akin upon stakes separately from it. 
These things being done, and the king taking them ill, 
and being incensed against her, she with raillery and 
laughter told him, “You are a comfortable and happy 
man indeed, if you are so much disturbed for the sake 
of an old rascally eunuch, when J, though I have 
thrown away a thousand Darics, hold my peace and 
acquiesce in my fortune.” So the king, vexed with him- 
self for having been thus deluded, hushed up all, But 
Statira both in other matters openly opposed her, and 
was angry with her for thus, against all law and 
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humanity, sacrificing to the memory of Cyrus the king’s 
faithful friends and eunuchs. 

Now after that Tisaphernes had circumvented and by 
a false oath had betrayed Clearchus and the other com- 
manders, and, taking them, had sent them bound in 
chains to the king, Ctesias says that he was asked by 
Clearchus to supply him with @ comb; and that when he 
had it, and had combed his head with it, he was much 
pleased with this good office, and gave him a ring, which 
might be a token of the obligation to his relatives and 
friends in Sparta; and that the engraving upon this 
signet was a set of Caryatides dancing* He tells us that 
the soldiers, his fellow captives, used to purloin part of 
the allowance of food sent to Clearchus, giving him but 
little of it; which thing Ctesias says he rectified, causing 
a better allowance to be conveyed to him, and that a 
separate share should be distributed to the soldiers by 
themselves; adding that he ministered to and supplied 
him thus by the interest and at the instance of Parysatis. 
And there being a portion of ham sent daily with his 
other food to Clearchus, she, he says, advised and in- 
atructed him, that he ought to bury a small knife in the 
meat, and thus send it to his friend, and not leave his fate 
to be determined by the king’s cruelty; which he, how- 
ever, he says, was afraid to do. However, Artaxerxes 
consented to the entreaties of his mother, and promised 
her with an oath that he would spare Clearchus; but 
afterwards, at the instigation of Statira, he put every 
one of them to death except Menon. And thencefor- 
ward, he says, Parysatis watched her advantage against 
Statira, and made up poison for her; not a very probable 


* Carya, or Cary, was a spot continues Pausanias, the Lacede- 
in Laconia sacred to Artemis and monian maidens hold yearly 
the nymphs, where there was an and perform a particular dance 
image of Artemis Caryatid. Here, the country. Pausanise, HL, 10, 
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story, or a very likely motive to account for her conduct, 
if indeed he means that out of respect to Clearchus she 
dared to attempt the life of the lawful queen, thet was 
mother of those who were heirs of the empire. But it is 
evident enough, that this part of his history is a sort vf 
foneral exhibition in honor of Clearchus. For he would 
have us believe, that, when the generals were executed, 
the rest of them were torn in pieces by dogs and birds; 
ut 03 for the remains of Clearchus, that a violent gust 
of wind, bearing before it a vast heap of earth, raised a 
mound to cover his body, upon which, after a short time, 
some dates having fallen there, a beautiful grove of trees 
grew up and overshedowed the place, so that the king 
himself declared his sorrow, concluding that in Clearchus 
he put to death a men beloved of the gods. 

Parysatis, therefore, having from the first entertained a 
secret hatred and jealousy against Statira, seeing that 
the power she herself had with Artaxerxes was founded 
upon feelings of honor and respect for her, but that 
Statira’s influence was firmly and strongly based upon 
Jove and confidence, was resolved to contrive her ruity, 
playing at hazard, as she thought, for the greatest stake 
in the world. Among her attendant women there was 
one that was trusty and in the highest esteem with her, 
whose name was Gigis; who, as Dinon avers, assisted in 
making up the poison. Ctesias allows her only to have’ 
been conscious of it, and that against her will; charging 
Belitaras with actually giving the drug, whereas Dinon 
atye it was Melantas. The two women had begun agats 
to visit each other and to eat together; but thongh they 
had thus far relaxed their former habits of jealousy ant 
‘variance, still, out of fear and as a matter of caution, they, 
always ate of the same dishes and of the same parts of 
thém.' Now there is a small Persian bird, in the ihside’ 
of which nb’‘éxcrement is found, onty « mass of fat‘ tb’ 
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that they suppose the little creature lives upon air and 
dew. It is called riynéaces, Ctesias affirms, that Pary- 
satis, cutting a bird of this kind into two pieces with a 
knife, one side of which had been smeared with the drug, 
the other side being clear of it, ate the untouched and 
wholesome part herself, and gave Statira that which was 
thus infected ; but Dinon will not have it to be Parysatis, 
but Melantas, that cut up the bird and presented the en- 
venomed part of it to Statira ; who, dying with dreadful 
agonies and convulsions, was herself sensible of what had 
happened to her, and aroused in the king’s mind suspi- 
cion of his mother, whose savage and implacable temper 
he knew, And therefore proceeding instantly to an in- 
quest, he seized upon his mother’s domestic servants 
that attended at her table, and put them upon the rack. 
Parysatis kept Gigis ot home with her a long time, and, 
though the king commanded her, she would not produce 
her. But she, at last, herself desiring that she might be 
dismissed to her own home by night, Artaxerxes had 
intimation of it, and, lying in wait for her, hurried her 
away, and adjudged her to death. Now poisoners in Per- 
gia suffer thus by law. There is a broad stone, on which 
they place the head of the culprit, and then with another 
stone beat and press it, until the face and the head itself 
are all pounded to pieces; which was the punishment 
Gigis lost her life by. But to his mother, Artaxerxes 
neither said nor did any other hurt, save that he banished 
and confined her, not much against her will, to Babylon, 
protesting that while she lived he would not come near 
that city. Such was the condition of the king’s affairs in 
kis own house. 

But when all his attempts to capture the Grecka 
that had come up with Cyrus, though he desired to 
do 20 no less than he had desired to overcome Cyrus 
qnd maintam his throne, proved unsuccessful, and they, 
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though they had lost both Cyrus and their owt gen- 
erals, nevertheless escaped, as it were, out of his very 
palace, making it plain to all men that the Persian king 
and his empire were mighty indeed in gold and luxury 
and women, but otherwise were 8 mere show and vain 
display, upon this, all Greece took courage, and despised 
the barbarians; and especially the Lacedsmonians 
thought it strange if they should not now deliver their 
countrymen that dwelt in Asia from ¢heir subjection to 
the Persians, nor put an end to the contumelious usage 
of them. And first having an army under the conduct 
of Thimbron, then under Dercyllidas, but doing nothing 
memorable, they at last committed the war to the manage- 
ment of their king Agesilaus, who, when he had arrived 
with his men in Asia, as soon as he had landed them, feil 
actively to work, and got himself great renown, He de- 
feated Tisaphernes in @ pitched battle, and set many 
Cities in revolt, Upon this, Artaxerxes, perceiving what 
was his wisest way of waging the war, sent Timocrates 
the Rhodian into Greece, with large sums of gold, com- 
manding him by a free distribution of it to corrupt the 
leading men in the cities, and to excite a Greek war 
against Sparta. So Timocrates following bis instructions, 
the most considerable cities conspiring together, and Pe- 
loponnesus being in disorder, the ephors remanded Age 
silaus from Asia. At which time, they say, as he was 
upon his return, he told his friends that Artaxerxes had 
driven, him out of Asia with thirty thousand archers; the 
Persian coin having an archer stamped upon it. 

. Artaxerxes scoured the seas, too, of the Lacedemoniana, 
(Conon the Athenian and Pharnabazus being his admirals. 
For Conon, after the battle of Aigospotami, resided in 
Cyprus ; not that he consulted his own mere security, but 
Jooking for a viciasitude of affairs with no less hope thah 
jen wait for a change of wind at sea. And perceiving 
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that his skill wanted power, and that the king’s power 
‘wanted a wise man to guide it, he sent him an account 
by letter of his projects, and charged the bearer to hand 
it to the king, if possible, by the mediation of Zeno the 
Cretan or Polycritus the Mendwan (the former being a 
Wancing-master, the latter a physician), or, in the absence 
of them both, by Ctesias; who is said to have taken Co- 
non’s letter, and foisted into the contents of it a request, 
that the king would also be pleased to send over Ctesias 
to him, who was likely to be of use on the sea-coast. 
Otesias, however, declares that the king, of hia own accord, 
deputed him to this service. Artaxerxes, however, de- 
feating the Lacedeemonians in 2 sea-fight at Cnidos, under 
the conduct of Pharnabazus and Conon, after he had 
stripped them of their sovereignty by sea, at the same 
time, brought, so to say, the whole of Greece over to him, 
so that upon his own terms he dictated the celebrated 
peace among them, styled the peace of Antalcidas This 
Antalcidas was a Spartan, the son of one Leon, who, acting 
for the king’s interest, induced the Lacedwmonians to 
covenant to let all the Greek cities in Asia and the islands 
adjacent to it become subject and tributary to him, peace 
deing upon these conditions established among the Greeks, 
if indeed the honorable name of peace can fairly be given 
to what was in fact the disgrace and betrayal of Greece, 
8 treaty more inglorious than had ever been the result of 
‘any war to those defeated in it. 

And therefore Artaxerxes, though always abomina- 
ting other Spartans, and looking upon them, as Dinon 
says, to be the most impudent men living, gave wonder 
ful honor to Antalcidas when he came to him into 
Bersia; so much 20 that one day, taking a garland 
of flowers and dipping it in the mosb precious ointment, 
ihe’ sent it to him after supper, a favor which all werd 
qwmezed at. Indeed he was a person fit to bé thus 
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delicately treated, and to have sach @ ctown, who had 
:emong the Persinns thus made fools of Leonidas anid 
-Callicratides, Agesilaus, it seems, on some one having 
‘said, “O the deplorable fate of Greece, now that the 
Spartans turn Modes!” replied, “Nay, rather it is the 
Medes who become Spartans.” But the subtilty of the 
repartee did not wipe off the infamy of the action. 
The Lacedwmonians soon after lost their sovereignty in 
Greece by their defeat at Leuctra; but they had already 
lost their honor by this treaty. So long then as Sparta 
continued tobe the first state in Greece, Artaxerxes 
continued, to Antalcidas the honor of being called his 
friend and his guest; but when, routed and humbled at 
the battle of Leuctra, being under great distress for 
money, they had despatched Agesilaus into Egypt, and 
Antalcidas went up to Artaxerxes, beseeching him to 
aupply their necessities, he so despised, slighted, and 
rejected him, that finding himself, on his return, mocked 
and insulted by his enemies, and fearing also the ephors, 
he starved himself to death. Ismenias, also, the Thebax, 
and Pelopidas, who had already gained the victory at 
Leuctra, arrived at the Persian court; where the latter 
did nothing unworthy of himself But Ismenias, being 
commanded to do obeisance to the king, dropped his ring 
hefore him upon the ground, and so, stooping to take it 
up, made a show of doing him honiage. He was 80 
gratified with some secret intelligence which Timagoras 
the Athenian sent in to him by the hand of his secretary, 
Beluris, that he bestowed upon him ten thousand darica, 
and because he was ordered, on account of some sickness, to 
4rink cow's milk, there were fourscore milch kine driven 
after him ; also, he sent him a bed, furniture, and servanta 
for it, the Grecians not having skill enough to make it, #8 
‘leo chairmen ‘to carry him, being itfivm in body, to the 
eearsitle, -No& to ‘mention the feast- made for him at 
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igourt, which was so princely and splendid that Ostanes, 
tthe king’s brother, said to him, “O, Timagoras, do not 
forget the sumptuous table you heve sat at here; it was 
wot put before you for nothing;” which was indeed 
rather a reflection upon his treason than to remind him 
of the king’s bounty. And indeed the Athenians con- 
demned Timagorea to death for taking bribes. 

But Artaxerxes gratified the Grecians in one thing in 
lieu of the many wherewith he plagued them, and thet 
was by taking off Tisaphernes, their most hated ant 
malicious enemy, whom he put to death ; Parysatis adding 
her influence to the charges made against him. For the 
king did not persist long in his wrath with his mother, 
but was reconciled to her, and sent for her, being assured 
that she had wisdom and courage fit for royal power, 
and there being now no cause discernible but that they 
might converse together without suspicion or offence. 
And from thenceforward humoring the king in all things 
according to his heart’s desire, and finding fault with 
nothing thet he did, she obtained great power with him, 
and was gratified in all her requests, She perceived he 
was desperately in love with Atossa, one of his own two 
daughters, and that he concealed and checked his passion 
chiefly for fear of herself, though, if we may believe 
some writers, he had privately given way to it with the 
young girl already. As soon as Parysatis suspected it, 
she displayed a greater fondness for the young girl 
than before, and extolled both her virtue and beauty to 
him, as being truly imperial and majestic. In fine, she 
persuaded him to marry her and declare her to be his law- 
fal wife, overriding all the principles and the laws by which 
the Greeks hold themselves bound, and regarding him- 
self as divinely appointed for a law to the Persians, anf 
the supreme arbitrator of good and evil. Some historiais 
farther affirm, in which number is Heraclidés of Cum, 
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that Artaxerxes married not only this one, but w second 
daughter also, Amestris, of whom we sHall speak ‘by and 
by. But he eo loved Atossa when she bévame his 
Gonsort, that when leprosy had ran throigh her whole 
body, he was not in the least offended at it; but putting 
up his prayers to Juno for her, to this one alone of all 
the deities he made obeisance, by laying his hands upon 
the earth; and his satraps and favorites made such offer- 
ings to the goddess by his direction, that all along for 
sixteen furlongs, betwixt the court and her temple, the 
road was filled up with gold and silver, purple and 
horses, devoted to her. 

He waged war out of his own kingdom with the 
Egyptians, under the conduct of Pharnabazus and 
Tphicrates, but was unsuccessful by reason of their 
dissensions. In his expedition against the Cadusians, he 
went himself in person with three hundred thousand 
footmen and ten thousand horse. And making an incur- 
sion into their country, which was so mountainous as 
scarcely to be passable, and withal very misty, producing 
no sort of harvest of corn or the like, but with pears, 
apples, and other treefruits feeding a warlike and 
valiant breed of men, he unawares fell into great dis 
tresses and dangera' For there was nothing to be got, 
fit for his men to eat, of the growth of that place, nor 
could any thing be imported from any other. All they 
eould do was to kill their beasts of burden, and thus an 
ase’s head could scarcely be bought for sixty drachmas, 
In short, the king’s own table failed ; and there were but 
few horses left; the rest they had spent for food. Then 
Teribazus, « man often in great favor with his prince for 
his valor, and as often out of it for his buffoonery, and 
particularly at that time in humble estate and neglected, 
was the deliverer of the king and his ermy. There being 
two kitigs amongst the Cadusians, and each of them ¢a- 
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‘oamping seperately, Texibazus, after he had made his 
application to Artaxerxes and imparted his design to 
him, went to one of the princes, and sent away his son 
privately to the other. So each of them deceived his 
aman, assuring him that the other prince had deputed an 
ambassador to Artaxerxes, suing for friendship and alli- 
ance for himself alone; and, therefore, if he were wise, 
he told him, he must apply himself to his master before 
he had decreed any thing, and he, he said, would lend 
him his assistance in all things Both of them gave 
credit to these words, and because they supposed they 
were each intrigued against by the other, they both sent 
their envoys, one along with Teribazus, and the other 
with hisgon. All this taking some time to transact, fresh 
surmises and suspicions of Teribazus were expressed to 
the king, who began to be out of heart, sorry that he 
had confided in him, and ready to give ear to his rivals 
who impeached him. But at last he came, and s0 did his 
aon, bringing the Cadusian agents along with them, and 
eo there was a cessation of arms and a peace signed with 
poth the princes And Teribazus, in great honor and 
distinction, set out homewards in the company of the 
king; who, indeed, upon this journey made it appear 
plainly that cowardice and effeminacy are the effects, not 
of delicate and sumptuous living, as many suppose, but 
of a base and’ vicious nature, actuated by false and bad 
opinions, For notwithstanding his golden ornaments, his 
robe of state, and the rest of that costly attire, worth no 
Jess than twelve thousand talents, with which the royal 
Rereon was constantly clad, his labors and toils were not 
@ whit inferior to those of the meanest persons in his 
army. With his quiver by his side and his shield on 
his arm, he led them on foot, quitting his home 
through craggy and steep ways, insomnch that the 
sight of ;his cheerfulness and wnweaxigd strength gave 
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‘wings to the soldiers, and so lightened the joumey, that 
they maile daily marches of above two hundred furlongs. 
, After they had arrived at one of his own mansions, 
which had beautiful ornamented parks in the midst of a 
xagion naked and without trees, the weather being very 
dold, he gave full commission to his soldiers to provide 
themselves with wood by cutting down any, without ex- 
ception, even the pine and cypress. And when they hes- 
itated and were for sparing them, being large and goodly 
trees, he, taking up an axe himself, felled the greatest 
and most beautiful of them. After which his men used 
their hatchets, and piling up many fires, passed away the 
night at their ease. Nevertheless, he returned not with- 
out the loss of many and valiant subjects, and of almost 
all his horses. And supposing that his misfortunes and 
the ill success of his expedition made him despised in the 
eyes of his people, he looked jealously on his nobles, 
many of whom he slew in anger, and yet more out of 
fear. As, indeed, fear is the bloodiest passion in princes; 
confidence, on the other hand, being merciful, gentle, and 
unsuspicious So we see among wild beasts, the intrac- 
table and least tamable are the most timorous and most 
easily startled ; the nobler creatures, whose courage makes 
them trustful, are ready to respond to the advances of 
men. 

Artaxerxes, now being an old man, perceived that 
his sons were in controversy ebout his kingdom, and that 
they made parties among his favorites and peers. Those 
that were equitable among them thought it fit, that as he 
had received it, so he should bequeathe it, by right of age, 
to Darius. The younger brother, Ochus, who was hot and 
vislent, had indeed a considerable number of the cour- 
ters that espoused his interest, but his chief hope was 
tiipt‘by ‘Atosse’s means he should win his father.’ For he? 
flattered her with the thoughis of being his wife and parte: 
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ner in the kingdom after the death of Artexerzen, Ané 
truly it was rumored that already Ochus maintained 
too intimate correspondence with her. This, however, 
was quite unknown te the king; who, being willing to 
put down in good time his son Ochus's hopes, lest, by his 
attempting the same things his uncle Cyrus did, wars and 
contentions might again afflict his kingdom, proclaimed 
Darius, then twenty-five* years old, his successor, and 
gave him leave to wear the upright hat, as they call it. 
‘Tt was a rule and usage of Persia, that the heir apparent 
to the crown should beg « boon, and that he that declared 
him so should give whatever he asked, provided it were 
within the ephere of his power. Darius therefore re- 
quested Aspasia, in former time the most prized of the 
concubines of Cyrus, and now belonging to the king. 
She was by birth a Phocwan, of Ionia, born of free 
parents, and well educated. Once when ‘Cyrus was at 
supper, she was led in to him with other women, who, 
when they were sat down by him, and he began to sport 
and dally and talk jestingly with them, gave way freely 
to his advances. But she stood by in silence, refusing to 
come when Cyrus called her, and when his chamber 
lains were going to force her towards him, said, “ Whoso- 
ever lays hands on me shall rue it;” so that she seemed 
to the company a sullen and rude-mannered person, 
However, Cyrus was well pleased, and laughed, saying to 
the man that brought the women, “Do you not see of 
a certainty that this woman alone of all that came with 
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you is tnily noble and pure in character?” After whith 
time he began to regard her, and loved her above all of 
her sex, and called her the Wise. But Cyrus being slain 
in the fight, she was taken among the spoils of his camp. 
Darius, in demanding her, no doubt much offended his 
father, for the barbarian people keep a very jealous and 
watchful eye over their carnal pleasures, so that it is 
death fora man not only to come near and touch any 
concubine of his prince, but likewise on a journey to ride 
forward and pass by the carriages in which they are con- 
veyed. And though, to gratify his passion, he had against 
all law married his daughter Atossa, and had besides her 
no less than three hundred and sixty concubines selected 
for their beauty, yet being importuned for that one by 
Darius, he urged that she was a free-woman, and allowed 
him to take her, if she had an inclination to go with him, 
but by no means to force her away against it. Aspasia, 
therefore, being sent for, and, contrary to the king’s ex- 
pectation, making choice of Darius, he gave him her indeed, 
being constrained by law, but when he had done so, a 
little after he took her from him. For he consecrated her 
priestess to Diana of Ecbaiana, whom they name Anaitis, 
that she might spend the remainder of her days in strict 
chastity, thinking thus to punish his son, not rigorously, 
but with moderation, by a revenge chequered with jest 
and earnest. But he took it heinously, either that he 
‘was passionately fond of Aspasia, or because he looked 
tpon himself as affronted and scorned by his father. Te- 
ribazus, perceiving him thus minded, did his best to exas- 
perate him yet further, eeeing in his injuries a repre- 
sentation of his own, of which the following is the 
account: Artaxerxes, having many daughters, promised 
to give Apama to Pharnabazus to wife, Rhodogune to 
Orontes, and Amestris to Teribazus; whom alone of the 
-theee he disappointed, by marrying Amestris himself. 
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However, to make him amends, he betrothed his young 
est, daughter Atosea to him. But after he had, being 
enamored of her too, as has been said, married her, 
Yeribazus entertained an irreconcilable enmity against 
him. As indeed he was seldom at any other time steady 
in his temper, but uneven and inconsiderate; so that 
whether he were in the number of the choicest favorites 
of his prince, or whether he were offensive and odious 
to him, he demeaned himself in neither condition 
with moderation; but if he was advanced he was 
intolerably insolent, and in his degradation not submis- 
give and peaceable in his deportment, but fierce and 
haughty. 

And therefore Teribazus was to the young prince flame 
added upon flame, ever urging him, and saying, that in 
vain those wear their hats upright who consult not the 
real success of their affairs, and that he was ill befriended 
of reason if he imagined, whilst he had a brother, who, 
through the women’s apartments, was seeking a way to 
the supremacy, and a father of so rash and fickle a 
humor, that he should by succession infollibly step up 
into the throne. For he that out of fondness to an Ionian 
girl has eluded a law sacred and inviolable among the 
Persians is not likely to be faithful in the performance of 
the most important promises. He added, too, that it was 
not all one for Ochus not to attain io, and for him to be 
put by his crown; since Ochus as a subject might live 
happily, and nobody could hinder him; but he, being pro- 
claimed king, must either take up his sceptre or lay down 
his life. These words presently inflamed Darius: what 
Sophocles says being indeed generally true : — 


Quick travels the persuasion to what’s wrong. 


For the path is smooth, and upon en easy descent, that 
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leads us ¢> our own will; and the most. part of ua desine 
what is evil through our strangeness to and ignorance, 
af good. And in this case, no doubt, the greatness of the 
empire and the jealousy Darius had of Ochus furnished 
Teribazus with material for his persuasions. Nor was 
‘Venus wholly unconcerned in the matter, in regard, 
namely, of his loss of Aspasia. 

Darius, therefore, resigned himself up to the dictates 
of Teribezus; and many now conspiring with them, a 
eunuch gave information to the king of their plot and 
the way how it was to be managed, having discovered 
the certainty of it, that they had resolved to break into 
his bed-chamber by night, and there to kill him as he 
lay. After Artaxerxes had been thus advertised, he did 
not think fit, by disregarding the discovery, to despise so 
great a danger, nor to believe it when there was little or 
no proof of it. Thus then he did: he charged the 
eunuch constantly to attend end accompany the con- 
spirators wherever they were; in the mean while, he 
broke down the party-wall of the chamber behind his 
bed, and placed a door in it to open and shut, which 
covered up with tapestry; so the hour approaching, and 
the eunuch having told him the precise time in which 
the traitors designed to assassinate him, he waited for 
them in his bed, and rose not up till he had seen the 
faces of his assailanta and recognized every man of them. 
But as soon as he saw them with their swords drawn 
qnd coming up to him, throwing up the hanging, he 
made his retreat into the inner chamber, and, bolting to 
fhe door, raised a cry. Thus when the murderers had: 
been seen by him, and had attempted him in vain, they 
with speed went back through the same doons they came 
in by, enjoining Teribazus and his friends to fly, as theiz: 
pidt had begn certainly detected. They, therefore, made! 
tir escape different ways; but Teribazus was seized by 
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the king’s guards, and after saying many, while they‘ 
were laying hold on ‘him, at length being struck through 
with a dart at a distance, fell. As for Dariue, who was 
brought to trial with his children, the king appointed the 
royal judges to sit over him, and because he was not him- 
self present, but accused Darius by proxy, he commanded 
his scribes to write down the opinion of every one of the 
judges, and show it to him. And after they had given 
their sentences, all as one man, and condemned Darius 
to death, the officers seized on him and hurried him to a 
chamber not far off To which place the executioner, 
when summoned, came with a razor in his hand, with 
which men of his employment cut off the heads of offend- 
ets, But when he saw that Darius was the person thus 
to be punished, he was appalled and started back, offer 
ing to go out, as one that had neither power nor courage 
enough to behead a king; yet at the threats and com- 
mands of the judges, who stood at the prison door, he 
returned, and grasping the hair of his head and bringing 
his face to the ground with one hand, he cut through his 
neck with the razor he had in the other. Some affirm 
that sentence was passed in the presence of Artaxerxes; 
that Darius, after he had been convicted by clear evi- 
dence, falling prostrate before him, did humbly beg his. 
pardon ; that instead of giving it, he, rising up in raga 
and drawing his scymetar, emote him till he had killed 
lim ; that then, going forth into the court, he wow 
shipped the sun, and said, “Depart in peace, ye Persiang, 
amd declare to your fellow-subjects how the mighty 
Oromaades hath dealt out vengeance to the contrivers of 
unjust and unlawful things.” 

oSuch, then, was the issue of this conspiracy. Andr 
now Ochus ‘was high in his hopes, being confident in, thei 
influence of Atossa; but yeb was afraid of Ariaspes, the, 
oaly male surviving, besides himgelf, of the legitimate off 
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apzing of ‘his father, and of Arsames, one of ihis natura} 
pons. For indeed Ariaspes was already’claimed ay their 
prince by the wishes of the Persians, not because he waa 
the elder brother, but bécause he excelled Ochusvin 
gentleness, plaindealing, and goodnature; and on the 
other hand Arsames appeared, by his wisdom, fitted for 
the throne, and that he was dear to his father, Ochus 
well knew. So he laid snarea for them both, and being 
no less treacherous than bloody, he made use of the 
cruelty of his nature against Arsames, and of his craft 
and wiliness against Ariaspes. For he suborned the 
king’s eunuchs and favorites to convey to him menacing 
and harsh expressions from his father, as though he had 
decreed to put him to a cruel and ignominious death. 
When they daily communicated these things as secrets, 
and told him at one time that the king would do s0 to 
him ere long, and at another, that the blow was actually 
close impending, they so alarmed the young man, struck 
@uch a terror into him, and cast such a confusion and 
anxiety upon his thoughts, that, having prepared some 
poisonous drugs, he drank them, that he might be 
delivered from his life. The king, on hearing what kind 
of death he died, heartily lamented him, and was not 
without a suspicion of the cause of it. But being dis- 
abled by his age to search into and prove it, he was, after 
the loss of this son, more affectionate than before to 
Arsames, did manifestly place his greatest confidence in 
him, and made him privy to his counsela Whereupon 
Ochus had no longer patience to defer the execution 
of his purpose, but having procured Arpates, Teribazus’s 
son, for the undertaking, he killed Arsames by his hand, 
Artaxerxes at that time had but a little hold on life, by 
reason of his extreme age, and so, when he heard of the 
fate of Arsames, he could not sustain it at all, but sinking 
at once under the weight of his grief and distress, ex- 
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pired, after a life of ninety-four years, and a reign 
of sixty-two. And then he seemed a moderate and 
gracious governor, more especially as compared to his 
gon Ochus, who outdid all his predecessors in blood- 
thirstiness and cruelty. 


GALBA 


Trntcrares the Athenian used to say that it is best to 
have a mercenary soldier fond of money and of pleasures, 
for thus he will fight the more boldly, to procure the 
means to gratify his desires. But most have been of 
opinion, that the body of an army, as well as the natural 
one, when in its healthy condition, should make no efforts 
apart, but in compliance with its head. Wherefore they 
tell us that Paulus Emilius, on taking command of the 
forces in Macedonia, and finding them talkative and im- 
pertinently busy, as though they were all commanders, 
issued out his orders that they should have only ready 
hands and keen swords, and leave the rest to him. And 
Plato, who can discern no use of @ good ruler or general, 
if his men are not on their part obedient and conforma- 
ble (the virtue of obeying, as of ruling, being in his 
opinion one that does not exist without first a noble 
nature, and then a philosophic education, where the eager 
and active powers are allayed with the gentler and hy 
maner sentiments), may claim in confirmation of his doo 
trines sundry mournful instances elsewhere, and, in par 
ticular, the events that followed among the Romans upon 
the death of Nero, in which plain proofs were given that 
nothing is more terrible than a military force moving 
about in an empire upon uninstructed and unreasoning 
impulses. Demades, after the death of Alexander, com 
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pared the Macedonian army to the Cyclops after his eye 
‘was out, seeing their many disorderly and unsteady mo- 
tions But the calamities of the Roman government 
might be likened to the motions of the giants that aa 
sailed heaven, convulsed as it was, and distracted, and 
from every side recoiling, as it were, upon itself, not so 
much by the ambition of those who were proclaimed 
emperors, as by the covetousness and license of the sol- 
diery, who drove commander after commander out, like 
nails one upon another. 

Dionysius, in rnillery, said of the Pherwan* who en- 
joyed the government of Thessaly only ten months, that 
he had been a tragedy-king, but the Cesare’ house in 
Rome, the Palatium, received in a shorter space of time 
no less than four emperors, passing, as it were, across the 
stage, and one making room for another to enter. 

This was the only satisfaction of the distressed, that 
they needed not require any other justice on their op 
pressors, seeing them thus murder each other, and first of 
all, and that most justly, the one that ensnared them first, 
and taught them to expect such happy resulta from a 
change of emperors, sullying a good work by the pay he 
gave for its being done, and turning revolt against Nero 
into nothing better than treason. 

For, as already related,t Nymphidius Sabinus, captain 
of the guards, together with Tigellinust after Nero's cin- 
eumstances were now desperate, and it was perceived 
that he designed to fly into Egypt, persuaded the troops 
to declare Galba emperor, as if Nero had been already 


* The name has fallen out of |  Nymphidins and Tigellinns 
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gqng, promising to all the court and pratomian soldiers 
as they are called, seven thousand five hundred drachmaa 
apiece, and to those in service abroad twelve hundred 
and fifty drachmas each; so vast a sum for a largess ag 
it was impossible any one could raise, but he must 
he infinitely more exacting and oppressive than ever 
Nero was, This quickly brought Nero to his grave, and 
soon after Galba too; they murdered the first in ex- 
pectation of the promised gift, and not long after the 
other because they did not obtain it from him; and then, 
seeking about to find some one who would purchase at 
such a rate, they consumed themselves in a succession of 
treacheries and rebellions before they obtained their 
demands. But to give a particular relation of all the4 
passed would require a history in full form; I have only 
to notice what is properly to my purpose, namely, what 
the Cosars did and suffered. 

Sulpicius Galba is owned by all to have been the rich: 
est private person that ever came to the imperial seat, 
And besides tho additional honor of being of the family 
of the Servii, he valued himself more especially for hig 
relationship to Catulus, the most eminent citizen of his 
time both for virtue and renown, however he may have 
voluntarily yielded to others as regards power and aq- 
thority. Galba was also akin to Livia, the wife of 
Angustes, by whose interest he was preferred to the 
qousulship by the emperor.* It is said of him that he 
commanded the troops well in Germany, and, being made: 
pypcongul in Eijbya, gained a reputation that few aver 
had, But his quiet manner of living and his sparing 
ness in expenses and his disregard of appearance gave 
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him,when he became emperor, an ilname for mesti- 
ness, being, in fact, his worn-out credit for tegularity and 
moderation. He was entrusted by Nero with the govern- 
ment of Spain, before Nero had yet learned to be appre- 
hensive of men of great repute. To the opinion, more- 
over, entertained of his mild natural temper, his old age 
added a belief that he would never act incautiously. 
There while Nero’s iniquitous agents* savagely and 
eruelly harassed the provinces under Nero’s authority, 
he could afford no succor, but merely offer this only ease 
and consolation, that he seemed plainly to sympathize, 
as 8 fellow-sufferer, with those who were condemned 
upon suits and sold. And when lampoons were made 
upon Nero and circulated and sung everywhere about, he 
neither prohibited them, nor showed any indignation on 
behalf of the emperor's agents, and for this was the more 
beloved; as also that he was now well acquainted with 
them, having been in chief power there eight years at the 
time when Junius Vindex,} general of the forces in Gaul, 
began his insurrection against Nero. And it is reported 
that letters came to Galba before it fully broke out into 
an open rebellion, which he neither seemed to give credit 
to, nor on the other hand to take means to let Nero 
know; a8 other officers did, sending to him the letters 
which came to them, and so spoiled the design, as much 
as in them lay, who yet afterwards shared in the con- 
spiracy, and confessed they had been treacherous to 
themselves as well as him. At last Vindex, plainly de- 
claring war, wrote to Galba, encouraging him to take the 
gavernment upon him, and give a head to’ this! strotig’ 


* The imperial proctors, or Julius, which came no doubt from 
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body, thé Gaulish provinces, which could already count a 
hundred thousand men in arms, and were able to arma 
yet greater number if occasion were. Galba laid the 
matter before his friends, some of whom thought it fit to 
wait, and see what movement there might be and what 
inclinations displayed at Rome for the revolution. But 
Titus Vinius, captain of his pretorian guard,* spoke 
thus: “Galbe, what means this inquiry? To question 
whether we shall continue faithful to Nero is, in itself, to 
cease to be faithful.t Nero is our enemy, and we must 
by no means decline the help of Vindex: or else we must 
at once denounce him, and march to attack him, because 
he wishes you to be the governor of the Romans, rather 
than Nero their tyrant.” Thereupon Galba, by an ediot, 
appointed a day when he would receive manumissions,t 
and general rumor and talk beforehand about his pur. 
pose brought together a great crowd of men so ready for 
@ change, that he scarcely appeared, stepping up to the 
tribunal, but they with one consent saluted him emperor, 
That title he refused at present to take upon him; but 
after he had a while inveighed against Nero, and be 
moaned the loss of the more conspicuous of those that 
had been destroyed by him, he offered himself and ser. 
vice to his country, hot by the titles of Cassar or em- 
perar, but as the lieutenant of the Roman senate and 
people. 

Now that Vindex did wisely in inviting Galba to tha 
empire, Nero himself bore testimony; who, though he 
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feémed to despise Vindex and altogether to slight the 
Gauls ahd their concerns; yet when he heard of Galba 
(as by chanee ‘he had just bathed and sat down to his 
morning meal), at this news he overturned the table. 
But the senate having voted Galba an enemy, presently, 
to wake his jest, and likewise to personate a confidence 
among his friends, “This is a very happy opportunity,” 
he said, “for me, who sadly want such a booty as that of 
the Gauls, which must all fall in as lawful prize; and 
Galbe’s estate I can use or sell at once, he being now an 
open enemy.” And accordingly he had Galba’s property 
exposed to sale, which when Galba heard of, he seques 
tered all that was Nero’s in Spain, and found far readier 
bidders. 

Many now began to revolt from Nero, and pretty 
nearly all adhered to Galba; only Clodius Macer in 
Africa, and Virginius Rufus, commander of the German 
forces in Gaul, followed counsel of their own; yet these 
two were not of one and the same advice, for Clodius, 
being sensible of the rapines and murders to which he 
had been led by cruelty and covetousnesa, was in perplex+ 
ity, and felt it was not safe for him either to retain or 
quit his command. But Virginius, who had the command 
of the strongest legions, by whom he was many repeated 
dimes saluted emperor and pressed to take the title upon 
him, declared ‘that he neither would assume that honor 
hilnself, nor see it given to any other than whom the 
sahate should elect. 

These things at first did not a little disturb Galba, but 
when presently Virginius and Vindex were in 9 manner 
forced by their atmies, having got the reins, as it were; 
ent of their hands to a great encounter and battle, in 
which Vindex, having seen thousand of thd 
Gauls destroyed, died by his pate ry and when thg 
report straight spread abroad, that all desired Virginiug, 
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efter this great victory, to take the’‘empine upon him, or 
else they would return to Nero again, Galba,.in great 
slarm at this, wrote to Virginius, exhorting him tp spin 
with him for the preservation of the empire and .the 
liberty of tho Romans, and o retiring with his friends 
into Clunia, a town in Spain, he passed away his time, 
rather repenting his former rashness, and wishing for his 
wonted ease and privacy, than setting about what was fit 
to be done. 

It was now sumer, when on a sudden, a little before 
dusk, comes a freedman, Icelus by name, having arrived 
in seven days from Rome; and being informed whera 
Galba was reposing himself in private, he went straight 
on, and pushing by the servants of the chamber, opened 
the door and entered the room, and told him,that Nero 
being yet alive but not appearing, first the army, and 
then the people and senate, declared Galba emperor; not 
Jong after, it was reported that Nero was dead; “but 1,” 
ssid he, “not giving credit to common fame, went my- 

* galf to the body and saw him lying dead, and only then 
set out to bring you word.” This news at once made 
Galba great again, and a crowd of people came hastening 
to the door, all very confident of the truth of his tidings, 
though the speed of the man was almost incredible, 
Two days after came Titus Vinius with sundxy others 
from the camp, who gave an account in detail of the 
orders of the senate, and for this service was considerably 
davanced. Qn the freedman, Galba conferred the honor 
of the gold ring,* and Ioelus, as he had been before, now 
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éqizestriat: or cavalry class; these freeborn citizen thus distinguished. 
‘Wet the’ 'ritigs which Hannibal took equestrian rank, and a freed~ 
colleiidd ‘kt: Canties. “Bat the gold man that of a freeborn citizeay 
rite! wad’ given dlz0 by Ge pee or ingenues. 
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taking the name of Marcienus, held the first place of the 
freedmen. 

But at Rome, Nymphidius Sabinus, not gently and 
little by little, but at once, and without exception, 
engromed all power to himself; Galba, being an old 
man (seventy-three years of age), would scarcely, he 
thought, live long enough to be carried in a litter to 
Rome; and the troops in the city were from old time 
attached to him, and now bound by the vastness of the 
promised gift, for which they regarded him as their bene- 
factor, and Galba as their debtor. Thus presuming on hia 
interest, he straightwey commanded Tigellinus, who was 
in joint commission with himself, to lay down his sword ;* 
and giving entertainments, he invited the former consuls 
and commanders, making use of Galba’s name for the 
invitation; but at. the same time prepared many in the 
¢amp to propose that s request should be’sent to Galba 
that he should appoint Nymphidius sole prefect for lifa 
without a colleague. And the modes which the senate 
took to show him honor and increase his power, styling 
him their benefactor, and attending daily at his gates, 
and giving him the compliment of heading with his own 
name and confirming all their acts, carried him on to 
yet greater degree of arrogance, so that in a short tims 
he became an object, not only of dislike, but of terror, ta 
those that sought his favor. When the consuls them 
stlves had despatched their couriers with the decrees 
ofthe senate to the emperor, together with the. sealed, 
plomas,t which the authorities in all the towns where 


*,* His sword of office as prefect, this special purpose, sealed under 
tepunor with Miman, of the pew the republic by ike consuls, now, 
guard. the emparogs, Persons who, 
we Tie is the, beginning of the wished for the yse of the stately, 
syntem, still followed on the conti-, harsea and farriages got them ;, 
nent of Europe, of ct state-post couric ith dapat of pare, 
ie fone eyes: The diplomata, bad them. , esas 
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homes. or carriages are changed, look at and on: that 
certificate hasten the couriers forward with all theit 
means, he was highly displeased that his seal hud: nod 
been used, and none of his soldiers employed on thé 
errand, Nay, he even deliberated what course to take 
with the consuls themselves, but upon their submissioh 
and apology he was at lest pacified. To gratify the 
people, he did not interfere with their beating to death 
any that fell into their hands of Nero’s party. Amonget 
others, Spiclus* the gladiator, was killed in the foram by 
being thrown under Nero's statues, which they dragged 
about the place over his body. Aponius, one of those 
who had been concerned in eecusations, they knocked to 
the ground, and drove carts loaded with stones over him. 
And many others they tore in pieces, some of them no 
way guilty, insomuch that Mauriscus, a person of great 
a¢count and character, told the senate that he feared, in 
a short time, they might wish for Nero again. 

' Nymphidius, now advancing towards the consumma- 
tion of his hopes, did not refuse to let it be said that he 
was the son of Caius Casar;} Tiberius’s successor ; who, 
it js told, was well acquainted with his mother in his 
early youth, 4 woman indeed handsome enough, the off 
spring of Callistus, one of Ceosar’s freedmen, and a cet: 
tain sempstresa. But it is plain that Caius's familiarity 
with his mother was of too late date to give him any 
pretensions, and it was suspected he might, if he pledsed} 
elim a father in Martianus, the gladiator, whom his 
mother, Nymphidia, took a passion for, being a famous 
tun‘lin his way, whom elso he much more resembled. 
Hobvevar, though he certainly owned Nymphidia for his 
milther, he ascribed meantime the downfall of Nero to 
— alone, aad thought he was’ not ‘sufficientty 
rt) Oi ny 
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rewarded with the honors and riches he’ enjoyed, (nayj 
though to all was added the company of Sporus, whom 
he imptediately sent for while Nero's body was yet 
burning on the pile, and treated as his consort, with the 
name of Poppsea,) but he must also aspire to the empire. 
And at Rome he had friends who took measures for him 
secretly, as well as some women and some members 
of the senate also, who worked underhand to assist bim. 
And into Spain he despatched one of his friends, named, 
Gellianus, to view the posture of affairs. 

But all things succeeded well with Galba after Nero's 
death ; only Virginius Rufus, still standing doubtful, gave 
him some anxiety, lest he should listen to the sugges 
tions of some who encouraged him to take the govern- 
ment upon him, having, at present, besides the command 
of a large and warlike army, the new honors of the 
defeat of Vindex and the subjugation of ofe considerable 
part of the Roman empire, namely, the entire Gaul, 
which had seemed shaking about upon the verge of 
open revolt. Nor had any man indeed a greater name 
and reputation than Virginivs, who hed taken a part of 
80 much consequence in the deliverance of the empire 
et once from a cruel tyranny and a Gallic war. But'he, 
standing to his first resolves, reserved to the senate the 
power of electing an emperor. Yet when it was now mane 
feat that Nero was dead, the soldiers pressed him hard tq 
it,and one of the tribunes, entering his tent with his drawn 
sword, bade him either take the government or that. But 
after Fabius Valens, having the command of ove legion, 
liad first sworn fealty to Galbe, and. lettera fram, Rowe 
epme with, tidings of the resolves of thp senate, a6 last 
with much ado he persuaded the army to, declate  Galha 
@mpercn,,, And, when, Flaocus, Hlordeoniya, came hy Galbnid 
commission es bis successor, he pratt over to bim his 
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having met him, turned back to attend him; in all which 
no apparent displeasure nor yet houor was éhéwn him, 

Galba’s feelings of respect for him prevented the formar; 
the latier was checked by the envy of his frierids, and 
particularly of Titus Vinius, who, acting in the desire of 
hindering Virginius’s promotion, unwittingly aided his 
happy genius in rescuing him from those hazards and 
hardships which other commanders were involved in, and 
securing him the safe enjoyment of a quiet life and 
peaceable old age. 

Near Narbo, a city in Gaul, the deputation of the senate 
met Galba, and, after they had delivered their compli- 
menta, begged him to make what haste he could to 
appear to the people, that impatiently expected him 
He discoarsed with them courteously and unassumingly, 
and in his entertainment, though Nymphidius had sent 
him royal furniture and attendance of Nero’s, he put all 
aside, and made use of nothing but his own, for which he 
was well spoken of, as one who had a great mind, and 
‘waa superior to little vanities. But in @ short time, 
Vinius, by declaring to him that these noble, unpompous, 
citizen-like ways were a mere affectation of popularity 
and o petty bashfubeess at assuming his proper great: 
ness, induced him to make use of Nero’s supplies, and in 
his entertainments not to be afraid of a regal sumptuosity. 
And in more than one way the old man let it gradually 
appear that he had put himself under Vinius's disposal. 

* Vinius was @ person of an excessive covetousness, and 
mnt quite free from blame in respect to women. ‘For 
bing @ young man, newly entered into the service under’ 
Qalvisius Sebinus, upon his first campaign, he brought’ 
hie conumander’s wife, = liventious woman, in 4 soldiers! 
dees, by night into the camp, and was found with her‘ ie 
the very generd!’s quarters, the principin, a8 the Romans cll! 
them. dv: which imsclence Caiue Cosi ‘cast ‘him indie 
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JWison, from whance he was fortunately delivered by Caius's 
death. Afterwards, being invited by Claudius Cesar to 
supper, he privily conveyed away a silver cup, which 
Qxsar hearing of, invited him again the next day, and 
gave order to his servants to set before him no silver 
plate, but only earthen ware. And his offence, through 
the comic mildness of Cesar’s reprimand, was treated 
rather as a subject of jest than asa crime. But the acts 
te which now, when Galba was in his hands and his 
power was so extensive, his covetous temper led ‘hits 
were the causes, in part, and in part the provocation, of 
tragical and fatal mischief. 

Nymphidias became very uneasy upon the return 
gut of Spain of Gellianus, whom he had sent to pry into 
Galba’s actions, understanding that Cornelius Laco was 
appointed commander of the court guards, and that 
Vinius was the great favorite, and that ‘Gellianus had 
not been able so much as to come nigh, much less 
lave any opportunity to offer any words in private, so 
natrowly had be been watehed and observed. Nym- 
phidius, therefore, called together the officers of the 
tgoops, and declared to them that Galba of himself was 
a good, well-meaning old man, but did not act by his own! 
counsel], and was ill-guided by Vinius and Laco; and lest 
before they were aware, they should engros the author! 
ity Tigellinus had with the troops, he proposed to then! 
to send deputies from the camp, acduainting him that if 
he pleased te remove only these two from his coundel 
and presence, he would be much more welcome to all att 
bjs, arcivel. Wherein when he saw ha did not prevail 
(itiseeming absurd and unmannerly to give rdles te an} 
ol commander what friends ¢o retain or displace, as if! 
hg had bepn & youth newly taking the reins of authority! 
into, hin hemda), adopting another compe, he wroty himlt 
self. ta, Galbs Jeter: in slarming.terms ade while as-itit 
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the city were unsettled, and had not yet recovereli” its 
4ranquillity ; then that Clodius Macer withheld the corm 
ships from Africa; that the legions in Germany began to 
%e mutinovs, and that he heard the like of those in Syria 
and Judea. But Galba not minding him much nor git 
ing credit to his stories, he resolved to make his attenrpt 
beforehand, though Clodius Celsus, a native of Antioch, 
& person of sense, and friendly and faithful to Nymphidius, 
told him he was wrong, saying he did not believe one 
single street in Rome would ever give him the title of 
Cesar. Nevertheless many also derided Galba, amongst 
the rest Mithridates of Pontus, saying, that as soon as 
this wrinkled, bald-headed man should be seen publicly 
at Rome, they would think it an utter disgrace ever to 
have had such a Cassar, 

At last it was resolved, about midnight, to bring Nym- 
phidius into the camp, and declare him emperor. But An- 
tonius Honoratus, who was first among the tribunes, som- 
moning together in the evening those under his command, 
charged himself and them severely with their many and 
unreasonable turns and alterations, made without any 
purpose or regard to merit, simply as if some evil geniud 
hurried them from one treason to another. “What 
though Nero’s miscarriages,” said he, “ gave some color to 
your former acts, can you say you have any plea for 
betraying Galba in the death of « mother, the blood of « 
wife, or the degradation of the imperial power upon the 
stage and amongst players? Neither did we desert Nero 
for ali this, until Nymphidius had persuaded us that he 
had first left us and fled into Egypt. Shall we, therefore, 
send Galba after, to appease Nero’s shade, and, for the 
tke of making the son of Nymphidia emperor, take off 
one of Livia’s family, as we have already the son of Agrip- 
pina? Rather, doing justice on him, let us revenge 
Roro's death, and show ourselves trae and faithful by pre 
serving Galbs.” 
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The tribune having ended his harangue, the soldiers 
assented, and encouraged all they met with to persist in 
their fidelity to the emperar, and, indeed, brought over 
the greatest part. But presently hearing a great shout, 
Nymphidius, imagining, as some say, that the soldiers called 
for him, or hastening to be in time to check any opposi- 
tion and giin the doubtful, came on with many lights, 
carrying in his hand a speech in writing, made by Cin- 
gonius Varro, which he had got by heart, to deliver to the 
soldiers. But seeing the gates of the camp shut up, and 
large numbers standing armed about the walls, he began 
to be afraid. Yet drawing nearer, he demanded what 
they meant, and by whose orders they were then in arms; 
but hearing a general acclamation, all with one consent 
erying out that Galba was their emperor, advancing 
towards them, he joined in the cry, and likewise com- 
manded those that followed him to do the same. The 
guard notwithstanding permitted him to enter the camp 
only with a few, where he was presently struck with a 
dart, which Septimius, being before him, received on his 
shield; others, however, assaulied him with their naked 
swords, and on his flying, pursued him into « soldier's 
eabin, where they slew him. And dragging his body 
thence, they placed a railing about it, and exposed it next 
day to public view. When Galba heard of the end 
which Nymphidius had thus come to, he commanded that 
all his confederates who had not at once killed them 
selves should immediately be despatched ; amongst whom 
were Cingonius, who made his oration, and Mithridates, 
formerly mentioned. It was, however, regarded as arbi- 
trary and illegal, and though it might be just, yet by ne 
means popular, to take off men of their rank and quality 
withoyt a hearing. For every one expected anothex 
scheme of government, being deceived, as is usual, by the 
first plausible stores ra the death of Petronius Tux. 
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pilisnus, whb was of consular dignity, and had remained 
faithful to Nero, was yet more keenly resented. Indeed, 
the taking off of Macer in Africa by Trebonius, and Fon- 
telus by Valens in Germany, had a fair pretence, they being 
dreaded as armed commanders, having their soldiers at 
their bidding; but why refuse Turpilianus, an old man and 
unarmed, permission to try to clear himself, if any part 
of the moderation end equity at first promised were really 
to come to a performance? Such were the comments to 
which these actions exposed him. When he came within 
five and twenty furlongs or thereabouts of the city, he 
happened to light on a disorderly rabble of the seamen,* 
who beset him as he passed. These were they whom 
Nero made soldiers, forming them into a legion, They 
ao rudely crowded to have their commission confirmed, 
that they did not let Galba either be seen or heard by 
those that had come out to meet their new emperor ; but 
tumultuously preased on with loud shouts to have colors 
to their legion, and quarters assigned them. Galba 
put them off until another time, which they interpret- 
ing as a denial, grew more insolent and mutinous, follow- 
ing and crying out, some of them with their drawn 
swords in their hands. Upon seeing which, Galba com- 
manded the horse to ride over them, when they were 
soon routed, not a man standing his ground, and many of 
them were slain, both there and in the pursuit; an ill 
omen, that Galba should make his first entry through so 
much blood and among dead bodies, And now he was 
Jooked upon with terror and alarm by any who had 
entertained contempt of him at the sight of his age and 
apparent infirmities 

. Bat when he desired presently to let it appear what 3 
shange would be made from Nero's profugeness and sumip- 
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tuosity in giving presents, he much missed his aim, and 
fell so short of magnificence, that he scarcely came within 
the limits of decency. When Canus, who was a famous 
musician, played at supper for him, he expressed his 
approbation, and bade the bag be brought to him ; and tak. 
ing a few gold pieces, put them in with this remark, that 
it was out of his own purse, and not on the public account. 
He ordered the largesses which Nero had made to actors 
and wrestlers and such like to be strictly required again, 
allowing only the tenth part to be retained; though it 
turned to very small account, most of those persons ex- 
pending their daily income as fast as they received it, 
being rude, improvident livers ; upon which he had further 
inquiry made as to those who had bought or received 
from them, and called upon these people to refund. The 
trouble was infinite, the exactions being prosecuted far, 
touching a great number of persons, bririging disrepute 
on Galba, and general hatred on Vinius, who made the 
emperor appear base-minded and mean to the world, 
whilst he himself was spending profusely, taking what- 
ever he could get, and selling to any buyer. Hesiod tells 
us to drink without stinting of 
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And Vinius, seeing his patron old and decaying, made the 
most of what he considered to be at once the first of his 
fortune and the last of if. 

Thus the aged man suffered in two ways: first, through 
the evil deeds which Vinius did himself, and, next, by his 
preventing or bringing into disgrace those just acta which 
he himself designed. Such was the punishing Nero's 
adherenta) When he destroyed the bad, amongst whom 
were Heliua, Polycletus, Petinus, and Patrobius, the 
‘people mightily applauded the act, crying out, aa they 
were dragged through the forum, that it was a goodly eight, 
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grateful tothe gods themselves, adding, however, that 
the gods and men alike demanded justice on Tigellinus, 
the very tutor and prompter of all the tyranny. This 
good man, however, had taken his measures beforehand, 
in the shape of a present and a promise to Vinius. Tur. 
pillanus could not be allowed to escape with life, though 
his one and only crime had been that he had not betrayed 
or shown hatred to such a ruler as Nero. But he who 
had made Nero what he became, and afterwards deserted 
and betrayed him whom he had 20 corrupted, was allowed 
to survive as an instance that Vinius could do any thing, 
and an advertisement that those that had money to give 
him need despair of nothing. The people, however, were 
80 possessed with the desire of seeing Tigellinus dragged 
to execution, that they never ceased to require it at the 
theatre and in the race-course, till they were checked by 
an edict from the emperor himself, announcing that 
Tigellinus could not live long, being wasted with a con- 
sumption, and requesting them not to seek to make his 
government appear cruel and tyrannical. So the dis- 
satisfied populace were laughed at, and Tigellinus made 
a splendid feast, and sacrificed in thanksgiving for his 
deliverance: and after supper, Vinius, rising from the 
emperor's table, went to revel with Tigellinus, taking 
his daughter, a widow, with him; to whom Tigellinus pre- 
sented his compliments, with a gift of twenty-five myriads 
of money, and bade the superintendent of his concubines’ 
take off a rich necklace from her own neck and tie it 
about hers, the value of it being estimated at fifteen 
myriads. 

After this, even reasonable acts were censured : a8, for, 
éxainple, the treatment of the Gauls who had been in the 
conspiracy with Vindex. For people looked upon their 
abatement of tribute and admission to citizenship as a 
piecé, not of clemency on the part of Galba, but of 
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jnoney-making on that of Vinius. And thus the masg 
of the people began to look with dislike upon the governr 
Ment. The soldiers were kept on a while in expectation 
of the promised donative, supposing that if they did not 
pale the full, yet they should have at least as much ag 
Nero gave them. But when Galba, on hearing they 
began to complain, declared greatly, and like o general, 
that he was used to enlist and not to buy his soldiers, 
when they heard of this, they conceived an implacable 
hatred against him; for he did not seem to defraud them 
merely himself in their present expectations, but to give 
an ill precedent, and instruct his successors to do the 
like. This heart-burning, however, was as yet at Rome 
a thing undeclared, and a certain respect for Galba’s per- 
sonal presence somewhat retarded their motions, and took 
off their edge, and their having no obvious occasion for 
beginning @ revolution curbed and kept under, more or 
Jess, their resentments, But those forces that had been 
formerly under Virginius, and now were under Flaccus 
in Germany, valuing themselves much upon the battle 
they had fought with Vindex, and finding now no advan- 
tage of it, grew very refractory and intractable towards 
their officers: and Flaccus they wholly disregarded, being 
incapacitated in body by unintermitied gout, and, besides, 
a man of little experience in affaira. So at one of their 
festivals, when it was customary for the officers of the 
army to wish all health and happiness to the emperor, 
the common soldiers began to murmur loudly, and on 
< officers persisting in the ceremony, responded with 
e words, “If he deserves it.” 
. When some similar insolence was committed by the 
legions under Vitellius* frequent letters with the infor-, 
‘© ‘The uniform reading is 7igel- manded 6 troopa of any kind’ 
Timus, who cannot have been mea- ows he was no longer pretoriay, 
tioned in thie place. vane. prefect s and Poach, is leas, 
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tmation came to Galba from his agents; und taking alate 
ab this, and fearing that he might be despised nét only for 
his old age, but also for want of issue, he determined to 
tdopt some young man of distinction, and declare im hin 
tuccessor. There was at this time in the city Martens 
Otho, a person of fair extraction, but from his childhood 
one of the few most debauched, voluptuous, and luxurious 
Jivers in Rome. And as Homer gives Paris in several 
places the title of “fair Helen’s love,” making a woman's 
name the glory and addition to his, as if he had nothing 
else to distinguish him, so Otho was renowned in Rome 
for nothing more than his marriage with Poppsa, whom 
Nero had a passion for when she was Crispinus's wife. But 
being as yet respectful to his own wife, and standing in awe 
of his mother, he engaged Otho underhand to solicit her. 
For Nero lived familiarly with Otho, whose prodigality 
won his favor, and he was well pleased when he took the 
freedom to jest upon him as mean and penurious. Thus 
when Nero one day perfumed himself with some rich 
essence and favored Otho with a sprinkle of it, he, enter. 
taining Nero next day, ordered gold and silver pipes to 
disperse the like on a sudden freely, like water, through- 
out the room. As to Poppwa, he was beforehand with 
Nero, and first seducing her himself, then, with the hope 
of Nero’s favor, hé prevailed with her to part with her 
husband, and brought her to his own house as his wife, 
and was not content afterwards to have a share in her, 
but grudged to have Nero for a claimant, Poppwa her- 
self, they say, being rather pleased than otherwise with 
this jealousy; she sometimes excluded Nero, even when 
Otho was not present, either to prevent his getting tired 


speaking of armies at a distance. Southern Germany (the Rhine 
legions under Vitellius may from Basle to Mayence), Vitellius 
very well be meant. Flacouscom- ‘in the Lower, at Cologne. . 
manded those in the Upper or 
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wath her, or, a8 some say, not liking the prospect of an 
imperial marriage, though willing enough to have the 
emperor as her lover. So that Otho ran the risk of his 
life, and strange it was he escaped, when Nero, for this 
very marriage, killed his wife and sister, But he was 
heholden to Seneca’s friendship, hy whose persuasions 
and entreaty Nero was prevailed with to despatch bim 
as pretor into Lusitania, on the shores of the Ocean; 
where he behaved himself very agreeably and indulgently 
to those he had to govern, well knowing this command 
was but to color and disguise his banishment. 

‘When Galba revolted from Nero, Otho was the first 
governor of any of the provinces that came over to 
him, bringing all the gold and silver he possessed in the 
shape of cups and tables, to be coined into money, and 
also what servants he had fitly qualified to wait upon a 
prince, In all other points, too, he was faithful to him, 
and gave him sufficient proof that he was inferior to 
none in managing public business, And he so fur ingra- 
tiated himself, that he rode in the same carriage with 
him during the whole journey, several days together. 
And in this journey and familiar companionship, he won 
over Vinius also, both by his conversation and presenta, 
but especially by conceding to him the first place, secur- 
jng the second, by his interest, for himself. And he had 
the advantage of him in avoiding all odium and jealousy, 
assisting all petitioners, without asking for any reward, 
and appearing courteous and of easy access towards all, 
especially to the military men, for many of whom he 
obtained commands, some immediately from the emperor, 
others by Vinius’s means, and by the assistance of the 
two favorite freedmen, Icelus and Asiaticus,* these being 


. ® Asiatious was the freedman Plutarch has brought him in here 
and favorite, not of Galba, but by a mistake. 
of Vitellius. His time came later. 
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the men in chief power in the court, As often as he 
entertained Galba, he gave the cohort on duty, in addition 
to their pay, a piece of gold for every man there, ppon 
pretence of respect to the emperor, while really he undey 
mined him, and stole away his popularity with the soldiers. 
, So Galba consulting about a successor, Vinius introduced 
Otho, yet not even this gratis, but upon promise that 
he would marry his daughter, if Galba should make him 
his adopted son and successor to the empire. But Galba, 
in all his actions, showed clearly that he preferred the 
public good before his own private interest, not aiming 
so much to pleasure himself as to advantage the Romans 
by his selection. Indeed he does not seem to have been 
so much as inclined to make choice of Otho, had it been 
but to inherit his own private fortune, knowing his ex- 
tyavagant and luxurious character, and that he was 
already plunged in debt five thousand myriads deep. 
So he listened to Vinius, and made no reply, but mildly 
suspended his determination. Only he appointed him. 
self consul, and Vinius his colleague, and it was the 
general expectation that he would declare his successor 
at the beginning of the new year, And the soldiers de 
sired nothing more than that Otho should be the person. 
But the forces in Germany broke out into their 
mutiny whilst he was yet deliberating, and antici~ 
peted his design, All the soldiers in general felf, 
much resentment against Galba for not having given 
their expected langess, but these troops made a 
pretence of a more particular concern, that Virginius 
Ruts wag cast off dishonorably, and that the Gauls who 
had fought with them were well rewarded, while those 
who had refused to take part with Vindex were punished ; 
and, Galba’s thanks seemed alt to be for him, fo whiokd 
memory he had done honor after his death with publio 
solemmnjties, ab though he had been made einperor‘by Higt 
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means only. | Whilst these discourses passed openly 
throughout the army, on the first day of the first month 
of the year, the Calends, as they call it, of January, 
Flaccus summoning them to take the usual anniversary 
oath of fealty to the emperor, they overturned and 
pulled down Galba’s statues, and having sworn in the 
name of the senate and people of Rome, departed. 
But the officers now feared anarchy and confusion, as 
much as rebellion; and one of them came forward and 
said: “What will become of us, my fellow-soldiers, if we 
neither set; up another general, nor retain the present 
one? This will be not so much to desert from Galba as 
to decline all subjection and command. It is useless to 
try and maintain Flaccus Hordeonius, who is but a mere 
shadow and image of Galba. But Vitellius, commander 
of the other Germany, is but one day’s march distant, 
whose father was censor and thrice consul, and in 2 man- 
ner co-emperor with Claudius Cesar; and he himself has 
the best proof to show of his bounty and largeness of 
mind, in the poverty with which some reproach him. 
Him let us make choice of, that all may see we know 
how to choose an emperor better than either Spaniards 
or Lusitanians.” Which motion whilst some assented to, 
and others gainsaid, a certain standard-bearer slipped out 
and carried the news to Vitellius* who was entertaining 
much company by night. This, taking air, soon passed 
through the troops, and Fabius Valens, who commanded 
ene legion, riding up next day with a large body 
of horse, saluted Vitellius emperor. He had hitherto 
seemed to decline it, professing a dread he hed to under- 


* Vitellius, “commander of the was in wintet-quasters, one day's 
ther,” that, is, the Lower “Ger- journey distant. The ptandard- 
Boerne: or Lower Lmeperiieiey pester reached Mitelling erst 

with his troops tas, the exme night, Fabius Valea 
The army of the U; belonged to the Lower Provinte, 
Rhine, or at least this part of it, and was'in quartera near Cologne. 
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take the weight of the government; but on this deyy 
being fortified, they say, by wine and 4 plentifal nooa- 
day repast, he began to yield, and submitted to take ow 
him the title of Germanicus they gave him, but desired 
to be excused as to that of Cmsar. And immediately the 
army under Flaccus also, putting away their fine and 
popular oaths in the name of the senate, swore obedix 
ence to Vitellius as emperor, to observe whatever he 
commanded. 

Thus Vitellius was publicly proclaimed emperor in 
Germany; which news coming to Galba’s ear, he no 
longer deferred his adoption; yet knowing that some 
of his friends were using their interest for Dolabella, and 
the greatest number of them for Otho, neither of whom 
he approved of, on a sudden, without any one’s privity, 
he sent for Piso, the son of Crassus and Scribonia, whom 
Nero slew, a young man in general of excellent disposi- 
tions for virtue, but his most eminent qualities those 
of steadiness and austere gravity. And so he set out to 
go to the camp to declare him Cesar and successor to 
the empire. But at his very first going forth, many 
signa appeared in the heavens, and when he began to 
make a speech to the soldiers, partly extempore, and 
partly reading it, the frequent claps of thunder and 
flashes of lightning and the violent storm of rain that 
burst on both the camp and the city were plain dis- 
eoveries that the divine powers did not look with favor 
or satisfaction on this act of adoption, that would come 
to no good result. The soldiers, also, showed symptoms 
of hidden discontent, and wore sullen looks, no distribu 
tion of money being even now made to them. However, 
those that were present and observed Piso’s countenance 
and voice could not but feel admiration to see him ad 
little overeome by so great a favor, of the magnitude 
of which at the same time he seemed not at all insenal- 
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ble.” Otho’s aspect, on the other hand, did not fail to let 
many marks appear of his bitterness and anger at hig 
disappointment ; since to have been the first man thought 
of for it, and to have come to the very point of being 
chosen, and now to be put by, was in his feelings a sign 
of the displeasure and ill-will of Galba towards him. This 
filled him with fears and apprehensions, and sent him 
home with a mind full of various passions, whilst he 
dreaded Piso, hated Galba, and was full of wrath and in- 
dignation against Vinius. And the Chaldeans and sooth- 
sayers about him would not permit him to lay aside his 
hopes or quit his desiga, chiefly Ptolemzeus, insisting much 
on a prediction he had made, that Nero should not fhut. 
der Otho, but he himself should die first, and Otho sue- 
ceed as emperor; for the first proving true, he thought he 
could not distrust the rest. But none perhaps stimulated 
him more than those that professed privately to pity his 
hard fate and compassionate him for being thus ungrate- 
fally dealt with by Galba; especially Nymphidius's and 
Tigellinus’s creatures, who, being now cast off and 
reduced to low estate, were eager to put themselves 
upon him, exclaiming at the indignity he had suffered, 
and provoking him to revenge himself. 

Amongst these were Veturius and Barbius, the one an 
optic, the other a tesserarius (these are men who have the 
duties of messengers and scouta*), with whom Onoma- 
stus, one of Otho’s freedmen, went to the camp, to temper 
with the army, and brought over some with money, others 
with fair promises, which was no hard matter, they being 
already’ corrupted, and only wanting a fair pretence. It 
: " 

i ' The eptiowas aeortof second this is the word which Plui : 
or, sub-centarion; the éesserarius meaus to explain in what follows, 

the tessere or billets of as if the words “of the specule 
Ole restchward. These two men tores” had dropped out of the tax 
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hhad been otherwise more than the work of four days 
{which elapsed between the adoption and. murder) 20 
completely to infect them as to cause a general revolt, On 
the sixth day ensuing,* the eighteenth, as the Romans 
gall it, before the Calends of February, the murder waa 
done. On that day, in the morning, Galba sacrificed in 
the Polatium, in the presence of his friends, when Umbri- 
cius, the pricst, taking up the entrails, and speaking not 
ambiguously, but in plain words, said that there were signs 
of great troubles ensuing. end dangerous snares laid for 
the life of the emperor. Thus Otho had even been dis- 
covered by the finger of the god; being there just behind 
Galba, hearing all that was said, and seeing what was 
pointed out to them by Umbricius. His countenance 
changed to every color in his fenr, and he was betraying 
no small discomposure, when Onomastus, his freedman, 
exme up and acquainted him that the master-builders had 
come, and were waiting for him at home. Now that was 
the signal for Otho to meet the soldiers, Pretending 
then that he had purchased an old house, and was going 
to show the defects to those that had sold it to him, he 
departed ; and passing through what is called Tiberius’s 
house;+ he went on into the forum, near the spot where 
@ golden pillar stands, at which all the several roads 
through Italy terminate. 

Here, it is related, no more than twenty-three received 
end saluted him emperor; so that, although he was not 
in mind as in body enervated with soft living and effem- 
inacy,} being in his nature bold and fearless enough in 


© THe fifteenth of January. from the buildings, got into the 
t Tho domus Tiberiana was a street below, and went to the 
naore retired portion of the impe- Golden Milestone, in the forum, 
rial buildings on the Palatine. Gal- just by the Temple of Satarn. 
ba was sacrificing in the temple of  { “Nov erat Othoni mollis, ne- 


Otho left him gug ri similis apirans.” Taci- 
sept ont Ry 8 side-cntrance ian Ge TL, 22. F 
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danger, nevertheless, he was afraid to go on. But the 
soldiers that were present would not suffer him to re- 
eede, but came with their drawn swords about his chair, 
commanding the bearers to take him up, whom he has- 
tened on, saying several times over to himself, “I am a 
lost man.” Several persons overheard the words, who 
stood by wondering, rather than alarmed, because of the 
small number that attempted such an enterprise. But as 
they marched on through the foram, about as many more 
met him, and here and there three or four at a time 
jomed in. Thus returning towards the camp, with their 
bare swords in their hands, they saluted him as Cmsar; 
whereupon Martialis, the tribune in charge of the watch, 
who was, they say, noways privy to it, but was simply 
surprised at the unexpectedness of the thing, and afraid 
to refuse, permitted him entrance. And after this, no man 
made any resistance; for they that knew nothing of the 
design, being purposely encompassed by the conspirators, 
as they were straggling here and there, first submitted 
for fear, and afterwards were persuaded into compliance. 
Tidings came immediately to Galba in the Palatium, 
whilst the priest was still present and the sacrifices at 
hand, so that persons who were most entirely incredulous 
about such things, and most positive in their neglect of 
them, were astqnished, and began to marvel at the divine 
event. A multitude of ali sorts of people now began to 
run together out of the forum; Vinius and Laco and 
some of Galba’s freedmen drew their swords and placed 
themselves beside him; Piso went forth and addressed 
himself to the guards on duty in the court; and Marius 
Celsus, a brave man, was despatched to the Illyrian le- 
gion, stationed in what is called the Vipsanian chamber,* 
to secure them. 

* The Vipsanian Portico was edge of the Campus Martins, 
away in the new region, on the taking its name from Vipsaniut 
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Galba now consulting whether he shoaki go out, Vinius 
dissuaded him, but Celsus* and Laco encouraged him by 
all means to do so, and sharply reprimanded Vinius. But 
on a sudden a rumor came hot that Otho was slain in the 
camp; and presently appeared one Julius Atticus, a man 
of some distinction in the guards, running up with his 
drawn sword, crying out that he had slain Cesar’s enemy; 
and pressing through the crowd that stood in his way, he 
presented himself before Galba with his bloody weapon, 
who, looking on him, demanded, “Who gave you your 
orders?” + And on his answering that it had been his 
duty and the obligation of the oath he had taken, the 
people applauded, giving loud acclamations, and Galba 
got into his chair and was carried out to sacrifice to Jupi- 
ter, and so to show himeelf publicly. But coming into the 
forum, there met him there, like a turn of wind, the op- 
posite story, that Otho had made himself master of the 
camp. And as usual in a crowd of such a size, some 
called to him to return back, others to move forwards 
some encouraged him to be bold and fear nothing, others 
bade him be cautious and distrust. And thus whilst his 
chair was tossed to and fro, as it were on the waves, often 
tottering, there appeared first horse, and straightway 
heavy-armed foot, coming through Paulus’s court, and 
all with one accord crying out, “Down with this private 


Agrippa, who built here the Pan- 
theon, on one side of the great road 


* Celsus should, I think, be 
Teelus, who oceurs in this connec- 
tion in Tacitus. Celsus had al- 


out of the city,(now the Corso,) 
and Jeid out on the other the Cam- 
pas Agrippe, one of the ornaments 
of which was this Portico, men- 
tioned by Horace as a place of 
fashionable resort: — 


—— Ut bear nota 
Portions Agtippm et ve te compexerit 


dow then rettaf’ Numa quo devenit ot 
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left the Palatine to go to 
ie Ped of Agrippa and bring 
up the Illyrian troops. 

t * Commilito, quis jussit ?” 
“Fellow soldier, who bade it?” 
are the words in Tacitus, 

} The Basilica Pauli, on the 
other side of the forum, the sida 
nearer the ckmp, 
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man.” Upon this, the crowd of people set off running, 
not to fly and disperse, but to possess themselves of the 
eolonnades and elevated places of the forum, as it might 
be to get places to see a spectacle. And as soon as Atil- 
lius Vergilio knocked down one of Galba’s statues, this 
was taken as the declaration of war, and they * sent a 
discharge of darts upon Galba’s litter, and, missing their 
aim, came up and attacked him nearer hand with their 
naked swords. No man resisted or offered to stand up 
in his defence, save one only, a centurion, Sempronius 
Densus,} the single man among so many thousands that 
the sun beheld that day act worthily of the Roman em- 
pire, who, though he had never received any favor from 
Galba, yet out of bravery and allegiance endeavored to 
defend the litter. First, lifting up his switch of vine, 
with which the centurions correct the soldiers whon dis- 
orderly, he called aloud to the aggressors, charging them 
not to touch their emperor. And when they came upon 
him hand to hand, he drew his sword, and made a defence 
for a long time, until at last he was cut under the knees 
and brought to the ground. 

Galba’s chair was upset at the spot called the 
Lacus Curtiust where they ran up end struck at him 
as he lay in his corslet. He, however, offered his throat, 
bidding them “Strike, if it be for the Romans’ good.” § 


* Not the people, as the gram- is curious, however, that there 
mar might seem to imply, but the should be a difference of reading; 
soldiers, Atilliua Vergilio was one and, indeed, most of the manu- 
of the men of the cohort on duty scripts make it Galba whom he 
attending Galba. attends; and eo it is in Dion Cas- 

t Indrigus, or Indister, is the sius also. 
name in the manuscripts; Densus § { The Lacus Curtius, so called, 
is introduced in its plave on the was just in the middle of the opon 
authority of Tacitus, in whose nar- space of the forum. 
ative, however, it is Piso, not  § “Ferirent si ita e republica 
Galba, who is defended by him. videretur,” are the words in Taci 
This is clear from the context; it tus, who says, however, that there 
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He received several wounds on his legs and rms, 
and at last, was struck in the throat, as most say, 
by one Camurius, a soldier of the’ fifteenth legion, 
Some name Terentius, others Lecanius; and there 
are others that say it was Fabius Fabulus, who, it is 
reported, cut off the head and carried it away in the 
ekirt of his coat, the baldness meking it a difficult thing 
to take hold of. But those that were with him would 
not allow him to keep it covered up, but bade him let 
every one see the brave deed he had done; so that after 
awhile he stuck upon the lance the head of the aged 
man that had been their grave and temperate ruler, their 
supreme priest, and consul; and, tossing it up in the air, 
ran like a bacchanal, twirling and flourishing with it, 
while the blood ran down the spear. But when they 
brought the head to Otho, “ Fellow-soldiers,” he cried out, 
“this is nothing, unless you show me Piso’s too," which 
waa presented him not long after. The young man, re- 
treating upon a wound received, was pursued by one Mur. 
cus, and slain at the temple of Vesta. Titus Vinius was 
also despatched, avowing himself to have been privy to 
the conspiracy against Galba by calling out that they 
were killing him contrary to Otho’s pleasure. However, 
they cut off his head, and Laco’s too, and brought them 
to Otho, requesting a boon. 

+ And as Archilochus says — 


‘When six or seven lie breathless on the ground, 
"Twas I, “twas I, say thousands, gave the wound. 


Thus many thet had no share in the murder wetted their 
hands end swords in blood, and came and showed them to 
Otho, presenting memorials suing for a gratuity. Not 
were many different stories of what it was; “non interfuit occidentium 


he said; those who killed him quid diceret.” 
could not be expected to care what 
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Joes than one hundred and twenty were identified after- 
wards from their written petitions; all of whom Vitellius 
sought out and put to death, There came also into the 
camp Marius Celius, and was accused by many voices 
of encouraging the soldiers to assist Galba, and was 
demanded to death by the multitude. Otho had no 
desire for this, yet, fearing an absolute denial, he professed 
that he did not wish to take him off so soon, having 
many matters yet to learn from him; and so committed 
him safe to the custody of those he most confided in, 

Forthwith a senate was convened, and as if they were 
not the same men, or had other gods to swear by, they 
took that oath in Otho’s name which he himself had 
taken in Galba’s and had broken; and withal conferred 
on him the titles of Cesar and Augustus; whilst the 
dead carcasses of the slain lay yet in their consular robes 
in the market-place. As for their heads, when they could 
make no other use of them, Vinius’s they sold to his 
daughter for two thousand five hundred drachmas ; Piso’s 
was begged by his wife Verania; Galba’s they gave to 
Patrobius’s servants;* who when they had it, after all 
sorts of abuse and indignities, tumbled it into the place 
where those that suffer death by the emperor’s orlers are 
usually cast, called Sexsorinm. Galba’s body was con- 
veyed away by Priscus Helvidius by Otho's permission, 
and buried in the night by Argius, his freedmon. 

Thus you have the history of Galba, a person inferior 
to few Romans, either for birth or riches, rather cxceed- 
ing all of his time in both, having lived in great honor 
and reputation in the reigns‘of five emperors, insomuch’ 
that he overthrew Nero rather by his fame and repute in 
the world than hy actual force aud power. Of,all the 


* Patrobins has already been Galba’s orders soon after his entare 
mentioned as one of Nero's freed- ing the city. 
men who were put to death by 
41* 
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others that joined in Nero’s deposition, some were by 
general consent regarded as unworthy, others had only 
themselves to vote them deserving of the empire. To 
him the title was offered, and by him it was accepted; 
and simply lending his name to Vindex’s attempt, he 
gave to what had been called rebellion before, the name 
of a civil war, by the presence of one that was accounted 
fit to govern. And, therefore, as he considered that he 
had not 0 much sought the position as the position had 
sought him, he proposed to command those whom Nym- 
phidius and Tigellinus had wheedled into obedience, no 
otherwise than Scipio formerly and Fabricius and Camil- 
lus had commanded the Romans of their times But 
being now overcome with age, he was indeed among the 
troops and legions an upright ruler upon the antique 
model; but for the rest, giving himself up to Vinius, 
Laco, and his freedmen, who made their gain of all things, 
no otherwise than Nero had done to his insatiate favorites, 
heleft none behind him to wish him still in power, though 
many to compassionate his death. 
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Tue new emperor went early in the morning to the 
capitol, and sacrificed; and, having commanded Marius 
Celsus to be brought, he saluted him, and with obliging 
language desired him rather to forget his accusation than 
remember his acquittal ; to which Celsus answered neither 
aqpeanly nor ungratefully, that his very crime ought to 
recommend his integrity, since his guilt had been his 
Adelity to Galba, from whom he had never received any 
personal obligations. Upon which they were both of 
them admired by those that were present, and applauded 
by the soldiers. 

In the senate, Otho said much in @ gentle and popular 
strain. He was to have been consul for part of that 
_year himself, but he gave the office to Virginius Rufus, 
and displaced tione that had been named for the consul- 
ship by either Nero or Galba. Those thet were remark- 
able for their age and dignity he promoted to the priest- 
hoods; and restored the remains of their fortunes, that 
had not yet been sold, to all those senators that were 
banished by Nero and recalled by Galba. So that the 
nobility and chief of the people, who were at first appre- 
hensive thet no human creature, but some supernatural 
penal, or vindictive power had seized the empire, began 
now to flatter themselves with hopes of a government 
that smiled upon them thus early. 
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Besides, nothing gratified or gained the whole Roman 
people more than his justice in relation to Tigellinua,- Tt 
‘wag not seen how he was in fact already suffering punish, 
ment, not only by the very terror of retribution which 
be saw the whole city requiring as a just debt, but with 
several incurable diseases also ; not to mention those 
unhallowed frightful excesses among impure and prosti- 
tuted women, to which, at the very close of life, his lewd 
nature clung, and in them gasped out, as it were, its lest; 
these, in the opinion of all reasonable men, being them 
selves the extremest punishment, and equal to many 
deaths. But it’ was felt like a grievance by people in 
genera] that he continued yet to see the light of day, 
who had been the occasion of the loss of it to s0 many 
persons, and such persons, as had died by his means, 
Wherefore Otho ordered him to be sent for, just as he 
was contriving his escape by means of some vessels tha 
lay ready for him on the coast near where he lived, in 
the neighborhood of Sinuessa. At first he endeavored 
to coirupt the messenger, by a Jarge sum of money, to 
favor his design ; but when he found this was to no pan- 
pose, he made him as considerable e present, as if he 
had really connived at it, only entreating him to stay 
till he had shaved; and so took that opportunity, and with 
his razor despatched himself ’ 

And while giving the people this most righteous safia, 
faction of their desires, for himself he seemed to have na 
sort of regard for any private injuries of his own. And 
at first, to please the populace, he did not refuse to be 
galled Nero in the theatre, and did not interfere when, 
some persons displayed Nero's statues to public view. 
And Ctuvius Rufus says* imperial Jetters, euch ad are, 
t * Cloyiue Rufus, at this time, af two readings, would mean shea 


wad govetuor of Spain. xdop- he should aiid the same of Neay 
tively, which seems to be the best to his own in the same way a3 thal 
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sent with couriers, went into Spain with the name 
of Nero affixed adoptively to that of Otho; but a3 soon 
as he perceived this gave offence to the chief and most 
distinguished citizens, it was omitted. 

After he had begun to model the government in this 
manner, the paid soldiers began to murmur, and en- 
deavored to make him suspect and chastise the nobility, 
either really out of @ concern for his safety, or 
wishing, upon this pretence, to stir up trouble and war 
fare. Thus, whilst Crispinus, whom he had ordered 
to bring him the seventeenth cohort from Ostia, began 
to collect what he wanted after it was dark, and was 
putting the arms upon the waggons;* some of the most 
turbulent cried out that Crispinus was disaffected, that 
the senate was practising something against the empe- 
ror, and that those arms were to be employed against 
Cesar, and not for him. When this report was once set 
afoot, it got the belief and excited the passions of many ; 
they broke out into violence; some seized the waggons, 
and others slew Crispinus and two centurions that 
opposed them ; and the whole number of them, arraying 
themselves in their arms, and encouraging one another 
to stand by Ceasar, marched to Rome. And hearing 
there that eighty of the senators were at supper with 
Otho, they flew to the palace, and declared it was a fair 
opportunity to take off Casar’s enemies at one stroke. 

“A general alarin ensued of en immediate coming sack 


of Cesar was subsequently, with- from Ostia, Otho directed Crispi- 
out any proper claim to it, taken nus to procure arma to equip them 
by the emperors who had no con- from the magazine in the preto- 
nection with the Cwsar family. rian camp. On seeing him remov- 

* Tt would appear that Plutarch ing these arms by night, the preto- 
understood the arms to have been rians took the alarm, declared he 
collected and the men to have was taking them to the senators 
Bedken ont into this tumals at who 'mesnt to axm their slaves 
Otis. The real fact was that, with them and attack Otho, and sv 
Iaiing ordered a body of men up set off let wnes ta protect him., * 
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of the city. All were in confusion about the prlaee, aid 
Otho himself in no small consternation, being not only 
concerned for the senators (some of whotn had brought 
their wives to supper thither), but also feeling himself''to 
be an object of alarm and suspicion to them, whose eyes 
he saw fixed on him in silence and terror. Therefore he 
gave orders to the prefects to address the soldiers and do 
their beat to pacify them, while he bade the guests rise, 
and leave by another door, They had only just made 
their way out, when the soldiers rushed into the room, 
and oalled out, “Where are Casar’s enemies?” Ther 
Otho, standing up on his couch, made use both of argu 
ments and entreaties, and by actual tears at last, with 
great difficulty, persuaded them to desist, The next day 
he went to the camp, and distributed a bounty of twelve 
hundred and fifty drachmas 2 man amongst them ; then 
commended them for the regard and zeal they had for 
his safety, but told them, that there were some who were 
intriguing among them, who not only accused his own 
clemency, but had also misrepresented their loyalty; 
and, therefore, he desired their assistance in doing justice 
upon them. To which when they all consented, he was 
satisfied with the execution of two only, whose deaths 
he knew would be regretted by no one man in the whole 
army. , 
Buch conduct, so little expected from him, was ret 
garded by some with gratitude and confidence; others 
looked upon his behavior as a course to which necessity 
dxave him, to gain the people to the support of the war. 
For now there were certain tidings that Vitellius had 
absurned the sovereign title and authority, and frequent 
expresses ‘brought accounts of new accessions to himj 
dthert; however, came, announcing that the Pannoniany 
Dalmatian, and Moesian legions, with their officers, ad- 
hered to Otho, Erelong also came favorable letters 
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Mucianus and Vespasian, generals of two formidable 
etmies, the one in Syria, the other in Judma, to assure 
him of their firmness to his interest: in confidence 
whereof he was so exalted, that he wrote to Vitellius 
not to attempt any thing beyond his post; and offered 
him large sums of money and a city, where he might 
live his time out in pleasure and ease. These over 
tures at first were responded to by Vitellius with equiva 
cating civilities; which soon, however, turned into 
an interchange of angry words; and letters passed be- 
tween the two, conveying bitter and shameful terms of 
veproach, which were not false indeed, for that matter, 
gnly it was senseless and ridiculous for each to assail 
the other with accusations to which both alike must plead 
guilty. For it were hard to determine which of the two 
had been most profuse, most effeminate, which was most 
a novice in military affairs, and most involved in debt 
through previous want of means. 

As to the prodigies and apparitions that happened about 
this time, there were many reported which none could 
answer for, or which were told in different ways, but one 
which everybody actually saw with their eyes was the 
statue in the capitol, of Victory carried in a chariot, with 
the reins dropped out of her hands, as if she were grown 
too weak to hold them any longer; and a second, that 
Caius Coosar’s* statue in the island of Tiber, without any 
earthquake or wind to account for it, turned round from 
west to east; and this they say, happened about the time 
when Vespasian and his party first openly begam to put: 
themselves forward. Another incident, which the people 
in general thought an evil sign, was the. inundation of, 
the Tiber; for though it happened at a time when zivera 
are usually at their fullest, yet such height of water and 


. Caius Cesar is here the great Cesar, Julius Cesar as we call hims 
« Givus Julius” in Tacitus. 
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po tremendous a flood had never been known before, nor 
such a destruction of property, great part of the city 
being under water, and especially the corn market, sa 
that it occasioned a great dearth for several days. 

But when news was now brought that Cacina and 
Valens, commanding for Vitellius, had possessed them- 
selves of the Alps, Otho sent Dolebella (a patrician, who 
was suspected by the soldiery of some ill design), for 
whatever reason, whether it were fear of him or of any 
one clao, to the town of Aquinum, to give encouragement 
there; and proceeding then to choose which of the mag- 
istrates should go with him to the war, he named amongst 
the rest Lucius, Vitellius’s brother, without distinguishing 
him by any new marks either of his favor or displeasure. 
He also tock the greatest precautions for Vitellius’s wife 
and mother, that they might be safe, and free from all 
apprehension for themselves. He made Flavius Sabinus, 
Vespasian’s brother, governor of Rome, either in honor 
to the memory of Neto, who had advanced him formerly 
to that command, which Galba had taken away, or else 
to show his confidence in Vespasian by his favor to his 
brother. 

After he came to Brixillum, a town of Italy near the 
Po, he stayed behind himeelf, and ordered the army to 
march under the conduct of Marius Celsus, Suetonius 
Paulinus, Gallus, and Spurina, all men of experience and 
reputation, but unable to carry their own plana and pur 
poses into effect, by reason of the ungovernable temper 
of the army, which would take orders from none but the 
emperor whom they themselves had made their master. 
Nor was the enemy under much better discipline, the 
soldiers there also being haughty and disobedient upon 
the same account, but they were more experienced and 
used to hard work; whereas Otho’s men were soft from 
their long easy living and lack of service, having spent, 
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” taost of tHelr ‘tim in theatres and at stateshows and on 
the stage j whila moreover they tried to cover their deft 
siencies by atrogauce and vain display, pretending to de 
cline their duty not because they were unable to do the 
thing commanded but because they thought themselvea 
above it. So that Spurina had like to have been cut in 
pieces for attempting to force them to their work; they 
assailed him with insolent language, accusing him of a de- 
sign to betray and ruin Cesar’s interest; nay, some of 
them that were m drink forced his tent in the night, and 
demanded money for the expenses of their journey, 
which they must at once take, they said, to the emperor, 
to complain of him. 

However, the contemptuous treatment they met with 
at Placentia did for the present good service tp Spurina, 
and to the cause of Otho. For Vitellius’s men marched 

. up to the walls, and upbraided Otho’s upon-the ramparts, 
calling them players, dancera, idle spectators of Pythian 
and Olympic games, but novices in the art of war, who 
never so much as looked on at a battle; mean souls, that 
triumphed in the beheading of Galba, en old man un- 
armed, but had no desire to look real enemies in the face. 
Which reproaches so inflamed them, that they kneeled 
at Spurina’s feet, entreated him to give his orders, and 
assured him no danger or toil should be too great or too 
dificult for them. Whereupon when Vitellius’s forces 
made 8 vigorous attack on the town, and brought up nu- 
therous engines against the walls, the besieged bravely 
repulsed them, and, repelling the enemy with great 
slaughter, secured the safety of a noble city, one of the 
x40, flourishing places in Italy. 

“| Resides, it was observed that Otho’s officers were much 
shore inoffensive, both towards the public and to pxivate 
uttithan those of Vitellius; among whom was Cmcina, 
Wionsed neither ee cene se 
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an overbearing, foreign-seeming man, of gigantic statute, 
and always dressed in trews and sleeves, after the manner 
of the Gauls, whilst he conversed with Roman officials 
and magistrates. His wife, too, travelled along with him, 
riding in splendid attire on horseback, with a chosen body 
of cavalry to escort her. And Fabius Valens, the other 
general, was so rapacious, that neither what he plundered 
from enemies nor what he stole or got as gifts and bribes 
from his friends and allies could satisfy bis wishes. And 
it was said that it was in order to have time to raise money 
that he had marched so slowly that he was not present 
at the former attack. But some lay the blame on Cecina, 
saying, that out of a desire to gain the victory by himself 
before Fabius joined him, he committed sundry other 
errors of lesser consequence, and by engaging unseason- 
ably and when he could not do so thoroughly, he very 
nearly brought all to ruin. 

When he found himself beat off at Placentia, he set 
off to attack Cremona, another large and rich city. In 
the mean time, Annius Gallus marched to join Spurina at 
Placentia; but having intelligence that the siege was 
raised, and that Cremona was in danger, he turned to its 
relief, and encamped just by the enemy, where he was 
daily reinforced by other officere. Ceecina placed a strong 
ambush of heavy infantry in some rough and woody 
country, and gave orders to his horse to advance, and if 
the enemy should charge them, then to make e slow re- 
treat, ond draw them into the snare. But his stratagem 
was discovered by some deserters to Celsus, who attacked 
with a good body of horse, but followed the pursuit cau- 
tiously, and succeeded in surrounding and routing the 
troops in the ambuscade; and if the infantry which he 
ordered up from the camp had come soon enough to sud 
tain the horse, Cecina’s whole army, in all appearanes, 
hdd been totally routed. But Paulinus, moving ted 
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slowly, was aceused of acting with a degree of needless 
caution not to have been expected from one of his repu- 
tation. So that the soldiers incensed Otho against him, 
accused him of treachery, and boasted loudly that the 
victory had been in their power, and that if it was not 
complete, it was owing to the mismanagement of their 
generals; all which Otho did not so much believe as he 
was willing to appear not to disbelieve. He therefore 
sent his brother Titianus, with Proculus, the prefect of the 
guards, to the army, where the latter was general in real- 
ity, and the former in appearance. Celsus and Paulinus 
had the title of friends and counsellors, but not the least 
authority or power. At the same time, there was noth- 
ing but quarrel and disturbance amongst the enemy, 
especially where Valens commanded; for the soldiers 
here, being informed of what had happened at the am- 
buscade, were enraged because they had not been per- 
mitted to be present to strike a blow in defence of the 
lives of so many men that had died in that action. 
Valens, with much difficulty, quieted their fury, after 
they had now begun to throw missiles at him, and quit 
ting his camp, joined Cxcina. 

About this time, Otho came to Bedriacum, a little town 
near Cremona, to the camp, and called a council of war; 
where Proculus and Titianus declared for giving battle, 
while the soldiers were flushed with their late success, 
saying they ought not to lose their time and opportunity 
and present height of strength, and wait for Vitellius to 
arrive out of Gaul, But Paulinus told them that the 
enemy’s whole force was present, and that there was no 
body of reserve behind; but that Otho, if he would not 
be too precipitate, and choose the enemy’s time, instead of 
his own, for the battle, might expect reinforcements out 
of Moesia and Pannonia, not inferior in numbers to the 
troops that were already present. He thought it proba 
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ble, too, that the soldiers, who were then in heart before 
they were joined, would not be less so when the forces 
were all come up. Besides, the deferring battle could 
not be inconvenient to them that were sufficiently pro- 
vided with all necessaries; but the others, being in an 
‘enemy’s country, must needs be exceedingly straitened 
in a little time. Marius Celeus was of Paulinus’s opinion ; 
Annius Gallus, being absent and under the surgeon's 
hands through 2, fali from his horse, was consulted by let- 
ter, and advised Otho to stay for those legions that were 
marching from Moesia. But after all he did not follow 
the advice; and the opinion of those that declared for a 
battle prevailed. : 

There are several reasons given for this determination, 
but the most apparent is this; thet the pretorian sol- 
diers, as they are called, who serve as guards, not relish- 
ing the military discipline which they now had begun a 
little more to experience, and longing for their amuse- 
ments and unwarlike life among the shows of Rome, 
would not be commanded, but were eager for a battle, 
imagining that upon the first onset they should carry all 
before them. Otho also himself seems not to have shown 
the proper fortitude in bearing up against the uncer- 
tainty, and, out of effeminacy and want of use, had not 
patience for the calculations of danger, and was so uneasy 
at the apprehension of it, that he shut his eyes, and like 
one going to leap from a precipice, left every thing to 
fortune. This is the account Secundus the rhetorician, 
who was his secretary, gave of the matter. But others 
would tell you that there were many movements in both 
armies for acting in concert; and if it were possible for 
them to agree, then they should proceed to choose one 
of their most experienced officers that were present; if 
not, they should convene the senate, and invest it with 
the power of election. And it is not improbable that, 
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neither of the emperors then bearing the title having 
really any reputation, such purposes were really entey 
tained among the genuine, serviceable, and sober-minded 
part of the soldiers. For what could be more odious and 
unreasonable than that the evils which the Roman citi- 
vens had formerly thought it so lamentable to inflict 
upon each other for the sake of a Sylla or a Marius, a 
‘Cesar or a Pompey, should now be undergone anew, for 
the object of letting the empire pay the expenses of the 
gluttony and intemperance of Vitellius, or the looseness 
and effeminacy of Otho? It is thought that Celsus, upon 
such reflections, protracted the time in order to a possir 
ble accommodation; and that Otho pushed on things to 
an extremity to prevent it. 

He himself returned to Brixillum, which was another 
false step, both because he withdrew from the combatants 
all the motives of respect and desire to gain his favor, 
which his presence would have supplied, and because ha 
weakened the army by detaching some of his best and 
most faithful troops for his horse and foot guards, 

, About the same time also happened a skirmish on the 
Po, As Cecina was laying a bridge over it, Otho’s men 
attacked him, and tried to prevent it And when they 
did not succeed, on their putting into their boats torch- 
wood with a quantity of sulphur and pitch, the wind on 
the river suddenly caught their material that they had 
prepared against the enemy, and blew it into a light 
First came smoke, and then a clear flame, and the men, 
getting into great confusion and jumping overboard, upset 
the boats, and put themselves ludicrously at the mercy of 
their enemies. Algo the Germans attacked Otho’s gla~ 
distors upon a email island in the river, routed them, and 
Killed a good many. 

stAll which made the soldiers at Bedriacum full of anger, 
and eagerness to be led to battle. So Proculus led them 
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out of Bedriacum to a place fifty furlongs off where he 
pitched his camp eo ignorantly and with such a ridion- 
lous want of foresight, that the soldiers suffered extremely 
for want of water, though if was the spring time, and the 
plains all around were full of running streams and rivers 
that never dried up. The next day he proposed to 
attack the enemy, first making a march of not leas than 
a hundred furlongs; but to this Paulinus objected, saying 
they ought to wait, and not immediately after a journey 
engage men who would have been standing in their arms 
and arranging themselves for battle at their leisure, whilst 
they were making a long march with all their beasts of 
burden and their camp followers to encumber them. Aa 
the generals were arguing about this matter, a Numidian 
courier came from Otho with orders to lose no time, but 
give battle. Accordingly they consented, and moved. 
As soon as Cxcina had notice, he was much surprised, and 
quitted his post on the river to hasten to the camp. In 
the mean time, the men had armed themselves mostly, 
and were receiving the word from Valens; so while the 
legions took up their position, they sent out the best of 
their horse in advance. 

Otho’s foremost troops, upon some groundless rumor, 
took up the notion that the commanders on the other 
side would come over ; and accordingly, upon their first 
approach, they saluted them with the friendly title of 
fellow-soldiera. But the others returned the compliment 
with anger and disdainful words; which not only dis 
heartened those that had given the salutation, but ex- 
cited suspicions of their fidelity amongst the others on 
their side, who had not. This caused a confusion at the 
very first onset. And nothing else that followed was 
done upon any plan; the baggage-carriers, mingling up 
with the fighting men, created great disorder and division, 
as well as the nature of the ground; the ditches and pits 
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in'which were so many, that they were forced to break 
their ranks to avoid and go round them, and 0 to fight 
without order and in small parties, There were but two 
legions, one of Vitellius’s, called The Ravenoug* and 
another of Otho's, called The Assistant, that got out into 
the open outspread level and engaged in proper form, 
fighting, one main body against the other, for some 
length of time. Otho’s men were strong and bold, but 
had never been in battle before; Vitellius’s had seen 
many wars, but were old and past their strength, So 
Otho’s legion charged boldly, drove back their oppo- 
nents, and took the eagle, killing pretty nearly every 
man in the first rank, till the others, full of rage and 
shame, returned the charge, slew Orfidius, the commander 
of the legion, and took several standards. Varus Alfenus, 
with his Batavians, who are the natives of on island of 
the Rhine, and are esteemed the best of. the German 
horse, fell upon the gladiators, who had a reputation both 
for valor and skill in fighting. Some few of these did their 
duty, but the greatest part of them made towards the 
river, and, falling in with some cohorts stationed there, 
were cut off But none behaved so ill as the pretorians, 
who, without ever so much as meeting the enemy, ran 
away, broke through their own body that stood, and put 
them into disorder. Notwithstanding this, many of 
Otho’s men routed those that were opposed to them, 
broke right into them, and forced their way to the camp 
through the very middle of their conquerors. 

As for their commanders, neither Proculus nor Pauli- 
nus ventured to reénter with the troops; they turned 


“ # All the legions seem to have and The First the Assistant, Una 
had these high-sounding additions 5 vicrsma Rarax and Prt- 
to the numbers that denoted them. ma Apsurarx, were the style of 
There are a great many on record. the two here mentioned. 

The Twenty-first the Ravenous, 
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aside, and avoided the sdldiers, who had already charged 
the miscarriage upon their officera’ Anuius Gallons re 
seived into the town and rallied the scattered parties, and 
encouraged them with an assurance that the battle was 
p drawn one end the victory had in many parte been 
theirs. Marius Celsus, collecting the officers, urged the 
public interest ; Otho himself, if he were a brave mah, 
would not, after such an expense of Roman blood, at- 
tempt any thing further; especially since even Cato and 
Scipio, though the liberty of Rome was then at stake, 
had been accused of being too prodigal of so many brave 
men’s lives as were lost in Africa, rather than submit to 
Cesar after the battle of Pharsalia had gone against 
them. For though all persons are equally subject to the 
caprice of fortune, yet all good men have one advantage 
she cannot deny, which is this, to act reasonably under 
miafortanes, 

This language was well accepted amongst the officers, 
who sounded the private soldiers, and found them desim 
ous of peace; and Titianus also gave directions that 
envoys should be sent in order to a treaty, And accord- 
ingly it was agreed that the conference should be be- 
tween Celsus and Gallus on one part, and Valens with 
Cascina on the other. As the two first were upon their 
journey, they met some centurions, who told them the 
troops were already in motion, marching for Bedriacum, 
hut that they themselves were deputed by their generals. 
to carry proposals for an accommodation. Celsus and 
Gallus expressed their approval, and requested them to 
turn back and carry them to Cecina. However, Celsus: 
upon his approach, was in danger from the vanguard, 
who happened to be some of the horse that had suffered) 
ag the.ambush. For as soon as they saw him, they hal’ 
loved, and were coming down upon him; but the centw! 
tions came forwand to protect him, and the other offiders 
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‘erying out and bidding them desist, Cescina came up to 
inform himeelf of the tumult, which he quieted, and, 
giving « friendly greeting to Celsus, took him in his 
company and proceeded towards Bedriacum. Titianus, 
meantime, had repented of having sent the messengers; 
and placed those of the soldiers who were more confident 
upon the walls once again, bidding the others also go 
and support them. But when Cacina rode up on his 
horse and held out his hand, no one did or said to the 
contrary; those on the walls greeted his men with salu- 
tations, others opened the gates and went out, and 
mingled freely with those they met; and instead of acts 
of hostility, there was nothing but mutual shaking of 
hands and congratulations, every one taking the oaths 
and submitting to Vitellius. 

This is the account which the most of those that were 
present at the battle give of it, yet own that: the disorder 
they were in, and the absence of any unity of action 
would not give them leave to be certain as to particulars. 
And when I myself travelled afterwards over the field 
of battle, Mestrius Florus, a man of consular degree, one 
of those who had been, not willingly, but by command, 
in attendance on Otho at the time, pointed out to me an 
ancient temple, and told me, that as he went that way 
after the battle, he observed a heap of bodies piled up 
there to such a height, that those on the top of it touched 
the pinnacles of the roof How it came to be so, he 
could neither discover himself nor learn from any other 
person; as indeed, he said, in civil wars it generally hap- 
pens that greater numbers sre killed when an army is 
routed, quarter not being given, because captives are 
of no advantage to the conquerors; but why the car 
cases should be heaped up after that manner is not easy 
to determine. : 

Otho, at first, es it frequently happens, received some- 
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uncertain rumors of the issue of the battle. But wher 
some of the wounded that returned from the field 
informed him rightly of it, it is not, indeed, so much to 
be wondered at that his friends should bid him not give 
all up aa lost or let his courage sink; but the feeling 
shown by the soldiers is something that exceeds all 
belief. There was not one of them would either go over 
to the conqueror or show any disposition to make terms 
for himself, as if their leader’s cause was desperate; 
on the contrary, they crowded his gates, called out to 
him with the title of emperor, and as soon as he ap- 
peared, cried out and entreated him, catching hold of his 
hand, and throwing themselves upon the ground, and 
with all the moving language of tears and persuasion, 
besought him to stand by them, not abandon them to 
their enemies, but employ in his service their lives and 
persons, which would not cease to be his so long as they 
had breath; so urgent was their zealous and universal 
importunity. And one obscure and private soldier, after 
he had drawn his sword, addressed himself to Otho: 
“ By this, Cesar, judge our fidelity; there is not a man 
amongst us but would strike thus to serve you;” and so 
stabbed himself Notwithstanding this, Otho stood serene 
and unshaken, and, with a face full of constancy and 
composure, turned himself about and Jooked at them, 
replying thus: “This day, my fellow-soldiers, which gives 
me such proofs of your affection, is preferable even to 
that on which you saluted me emperor; deny me not, 
therefore, the yet higher satisfaction of laying down my 
life for the preservation of so many brave men; in this, 
at least, let me be worthy of the empire, that is, to die 
for it. I am of opinion the enemy hes neither gained 
an entire nor a decisive victory; I have advice that the 
Moesian army is not many days’ journey distant, on its 
march to the Adriatic; Asia, Syria, and Egypt, and the 
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legions tHat are serving against thé Jews, declare for us; 
the senate is also with us, and the wives and children 
of our opponents are in our power; but alas, it is not 
in defence of Italy against Hannibal or Pyrrhus or the 
Cimbri that we fight; Romans combat here against 
Romans, and, whether we conquer or are defeated, our 
country suffers and we commit a crime: victory, to which- 
ever it fall, is gained at her expense, Believe it many 
times over, I can die with more honor than I can reign, 
For I cannot see at all, how I should do any such great 
good to my country by gaining the victory, as I shall by 
dying to establish peace and unanimity and to save Italy 
from such another unhappy day.” 

As soon as he had done, he was resolute against all 
manner of argument or persuasion, and taking leave of 
his friends and the senators that were present, he bade 
them depart, and wrote to those that were absent, and 
sent letters to the towns, that they might have every 
honor and facility in their journey. Then he sent for 
Cocceius, his brother’s son,* who was yet # boy, and bade 
him be in no apprehension of Vitellius, whose mother and 
wife and family he had treated with the same tenderness 
as his own; and also told him that this had been his rea- 
son for delaying to adopt him, which he had meant to do, 
as his son; he had desired that he might share his power, 
if he conquered, but not be involved in his rain, if he 
failed. “Take notice,” he added, “my boy, of these my 
last words, that you neither too negligently forget, nor 
too zealously remember, that Cesar was your uncle.” By 
and by he heard a tumult amongst the soldiers at the 
door, who were treating the senators with menaces for 


preparing to withdraw; upon which, out of vegard to te 
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‘their safety, he showed himself once more in publit, But 
not with a gentle aspect and in a persuading mariner as 
before; on the contrary, with a countenance that dis- 
covered indignation and authority, he commanded such 
as were disorderly to leave the place, and was not diso- 

’ beyed. 

Tt was now evening, and feeling thirsty, he drank some 
water, and then took two daggers that belonged to him, 
and when he had carefully examined their edges, he laid 
one of them down, and put the other in his robe, under 
his erm, then called his servants, and distributed some 
money amongst them, but not inconsiderately, nor like 
one too lavish of what was not his own; for to some he 
gave more, to ‘others less, all strictly in moderation, 
and distinguishing every one’s particular merit. When 
this was done, he dismissed them, and passed the rest of 
the night in so sound a sleep, that the officers of his bed- 
chamber heard him snore. In the mforning, he called far 
"one of his freedmen, who had assisted him in arranging 
about the senators, and bade him bring him an accdunt 
they were safe. Being informed they were all well wd 

«wanted nothing, “Go then,” ssid he, “and show yourself 
to the soldiers, lest they should cut you to pieces fot De 
ing aecessory to my death.” As soon as he was gone, He 
held his sword upright under him with both his hands, 
‘and falling upon it, expired with no more than ote style 
groan, to express his sense of the pang, or to {hfdPén 

“those that waited without. When his servants therafobe 
raised their exclamations of grief, the whole camp and 

city were at once filled with lamentation; the‘soldfers 

“tmmediately broke in at the doors with a loud ery, In 

-passionste distress, and accusing themselves that they 

~had been so negligent in looking after that life whith wijs 

-taid down to preserve theirs. Nor would a man of the 
quit the body to secure his own safety with tHe tep- 
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yproaching enemy; but having raised a funeral pile, and 
attired the body, they bore it thither, arrayed in their 
arms, those among them greatly exulting, who succeeded 
in getting first under the bier and becoming its bearers, 
Of the others, some threw themselves down before. 
the body and kissed his wound, others grasped his 
hand, and others that were ata distance knelt down to 
do him obeisance. There were some who, after putting 
-their torches to the pile, slew themselves, though they 
had not, so far as appeared, either any particular obliga- 
tions to the dead, or reason to apprehend ill usnge from 
the victor. Simply it would seem, no king, legal or ille- 
gol, had ever been possessed with so extreme and vehe- 
ment a passion to command others, as was that af these 
men to obey Otho. Nor did their love of him cease with 
his death; it survived and changed erelong into a mor- 
tal hatred to his successor, as will be shown in its proper 
lace. 
: They placed the remains of Otho in the earth, and 
raised over them a monument which neither by its size 
nor the pomp of its inscription might excite hostility.* 
I myself have seen it, af Brixillum; a plain structure, 
and the epitaph only this: To the memory of Marcus 
Otho. He died im his thirty-eighth year, after a short 
reign of about three months, his death being as much ap- 
plauded as his life was censured ; for if he lived not bet. 
ter than Nero, he died more nobly. The soldiers were 
displeased with Pollio, one of their two prefects,+ who 


* *Modicum ¢t mansurum” 
Tacitus calls it The inscription 
has been corrected on conjecture 
from Memory to Manes (daimosi 
instead of delosei), 20 that it is 
supposed to have stood Das Ma- 
‘wevs Mazo: Ornowis. 


Firmus and Licinius Proculua. 
Probably Pollio is a mistake or 
corruption, and Plotina or Procu- 
Jus should be the name. The words 
at the end of the preceding para- 
graph seem to refer to a continn- 
ation of the series, a life of Vitel- 


+ The two prefecta were Plotius linus. 
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bade them immediately swear allegiance to Vitellius; and 
when they understood thet some of the senators were 
still upon the spot, they made no opposition to the depart- 
ure of the rest, but only disturbed the tranquillity of 
Virginius Rufus with an offer of the government, and 
moving in one body to his house in arms, they first 
entreated him, and then demanded of him to accept of 
the empire, or at least to be their mediator. But he, that 
refused to command them when conquerors, thought it 
ridiculous to pretend to it now they were beat, and was 
unwilling to go as their envoy to the Germans, whom in 
past time he had compelled to do various things that 
they had not liked; and for these reasons he slipped 
away through o private door. As soon as the soldiers 
perceived this, they owned Vitellius, and so got thdir 
pardon, and served under Cacing. 


APPENDIX. 


‘Tne translations in this volume were made as follows: —~ 

Drxosruzxys, by 5 writer unnamed. 

‘Crezeo, by Thomas Fuller, D. D. 

Daxurnivs, by John Nalson, LL. D. 

Awxrony, by Charles Fraser, M. D. 

Dron, by Robert Uvedale, LL. D. a 

Brorvs, by R. Duke, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge (the translator 
of the Life of Theseus). 

Axzatvs, by John Bateman, M. D. 

Artaxerxes, by Mr. Oakly. 

Gaxpa, by Andrew Taylor, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Orxo, by Samuel Garth, M. D. (the suthor of the Dispensary, the “ well- 
natured Garth,” gratefully remembered by Pope; a short account of whom is 
given in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets). 


A few additional notes are subjoined. 

Lire or Drmostnenrs, page 8.— Cecilus, who was 80 bold as to write 
@ comparison of Demosthenes and Cicero, wasa Greek rhetorician of Cale Acte, 
in Sicily, who lived in the time of Augustus, and whoss books were much 
studied in the succeeding period. He and Dionysius of Halicarnamus are 
mentioned together. Suidas says his parents were slaves, his name, until he 
obtained the Roman citizenship, Archagathus, and that in religious opinions he 
was a Jew. 

Page 6.— From the Persian war to the Peloponnesian, the Lacodmmonians 
and Athenians were continually engaged, one way or another, in military opera~ 
tions, and thus became,” says Thucydides, “thoroughly well prepared and 
thoroughly expert in war, getting their training with real danger” (J, 18); 
their lessons being taken st the peril of their lives if they failed, their mili- 
tary exercises performed not on parade, but in battle. 

Page 18.—~ He wor ao easy or good-natured man is from Yliad 20, 467,— 


aid of Achilles. ‘ros, the eon of Alastor, took hold of his knees and besought 
wan 
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His moroy, little Knowing that it-was useless, since he was no cary or good- 
natured man, 

Pago 14.— The oration for the Immunities is that commonly called the ard. 
tou against Leptines. 

Page 18.— War can't be fei at 20 much a day is a saying quoted in thrée 
other places by Plutarch,—once in the Life of Cleomenes, once in that of 
rasmus, and once in the miscellaneous works,— and in all these passages it is 
ascribed to king Archidamus, who commanded the Spartans in the first cam- 
paigns of the Peloponnesian war, and whose language, as reported by Thacy- 
dides, has something of this purport. 

Pago 27.— Will you not hear the cup-bearer? is explained by the custom of 
drinking parties, that each guest as he took the cup in his hand should wing 
some yerees. Tho cup ina man’s hand was tho signal for all to listen to him. 
Dacicr cites this aa the remark of M. Lefevre, Tannégay Lefevre, bis teacher 
and the father of Madame Dacier, known in the Latin of cammentatora an 
‘Lanaquillus Faber. 

Page 84.— He had encouraged Perdiccas to fall upon Macedonia. 1 believe 
it has boon more commonly said, aa in the note to the text, that the mistaken 
statement is this, and that it was not Perdiccas, but Antigonus, to whom 
Demades had written, But Mr. Grote in bis history takes this for the correct, 
and the passago in the life of Phocion for the incorrect account; during 
Demadea’s lifetime, Perdiceas, not Antigonus, had been formidable to Mace- 


Live ov Crceno, page 86.— The third of the new Calends, the day on 
which now the magistrates pray and sacrifice for the Emperor, wes, in imperial 
times, a well-known anniversary, known by the name of Vota. Capitolinus, 
in a paseage of his life of Pertinax, quoted by Dacier, speaks of a thing happen- 
ing ante diem tertium Nonarum, Votis ipeis; and in Facciolati a passage from 
‘Vopisous is added, to the effect that the emperor Tacitus built a chapel for the 
worship of the good omperore, in which libations should be made on his own 
birthday, on the feast of Parilia, on the Calends of January, and on the Vola, 
"The passage from Plato about the true, scholarlike, and philosophical temper 
is from the Republic, p. 475. 

Page 89. Apollonius was not the son of Molon, bat Malon or Molo merely 
hig own surname, Greek and Scholar, torms of reproach, ara noticeable. Greek 
ig fin the original not Hellen, the proper national name, but Graitos, the Roman 
Grenous, a name never used of thempelves by those whom we, after the Romaa 
‘amge, call Greeks, Scholar is scholasticos, the learned fool or pedant of the 
hua Greek witticinns, 

‘Page 40.— Cicero tells us Aimself,im his speech pro Plancic. Much had 
‘Thenh,eaid in praise of various good deeds done in the country by Laterensis, 
‘Riancistels opponent. “ Very likely,” axys Cicero, “ but at Rome 0 much is 
done, that one hardiy knows what occurs in the provinces. I may be forgiver! 
fou spenkigg.of my.own questorship;” and be proceeds to mention the hanors 
paid to him in Sicily, “I had done a good deal, and, I confess it frankly, I! 
cures serax in. the belief chat all the talk et Romé'was of nothing but my.quits- 
torsbip. On my way home I visited Puteolj, where the best company is usually 


APMED 

‘tanka, fund, and here E way T may say, strock to the earth when a friend 
accosted me with the inquiry, When I had left Rome, and what was tho sewn? 
On my replying thes I had just quitted my province, ‘Oh, yes,’ said he, 
‘Attica, Ubelieve.’ 1 began to be really offended, and said, » ite scornfully, 
{Sidly? when, one who stood by interposed, with the sir of knowing every thing, 
‘Don's yor know, he was questor at Syracase??” 

+» Page 65.— As Cicero himself say2, — not, it is said, in any of his extant wri- 


- Boge 5%, —T hey did live,“ Vixerunt” 
"Pago 60,— The remark in disparagement of Demosthenes is not to be found 


3 one of his levers now remaining; but it is mentioned, says Coray, by 






“wPage 64,-— He reared a race against Apollo's will ia evidently a verse from a 
play on the subject af (Edipas; but nothing more is known of it. 
+ Page 65. Quadrantia in correct Latin is Quadrantaria. 

Page 73.—The Greck texts continually vary in these names, Cacilius and 

Geliue. . But whether Platarch wrote it so or not, Calins undoubtedly is the 
for we have Cicero’s letter to him, in which he gives this answer 
(Epis. ad Diversos IL, 11). 

+ Page 74.—The passage describing what he writes in hia epistles is a sort off 
gammary of what we read in the seventh, eighth, and ninth books of the letters 
4 Atticus; the last phrase is directly from VIL, 7, “Ego vero quem fagiam 
habeo, quem sequar, non habeo” 

Page 75.— What 2 thing it is to have a Greek in command is a soolf of coutse 
at the rhetorical gifta of the Greek, who could put 2 good color upon any 
disaster. The point of the answer at the end of the paragraph (p. 76) may 
perhaps be, “The first result of this expedient, this trick, or stratagem, us the 
Greek is, of circulating idle prodictions, has been the loss of our camp.” 

Page 77.— The speech pro Quinto Lagario ad Cesarem is extant; the paw 
sage about the battle of Pharealia is in the third chapter. 

Page 78 — The passages in the Odyssey, aeocrbing the Hla of Lacres are Ty 
190, KXIV, 226. 

Page 80,— Amnesteia, the Greek original of amnesty, Ntorally} an act o 
oblivion, a aot-remembering, seems to have been a term first mate for the ocea- 
siov when Thrasybulos came back to Athons and the old demooratic govern! 
ment was restored, after the expulsion of the thirty tyrants Cicers expresiy, 
adduced the Athenian example, and suggested the Greek word. “Jeci funda! 
ments pacis, Athoniensiumqno renovavi vetus exemplam; Grecum etiam’ 
yerbum usurpavi, quo tum in sedandis discordiis erat usa civitas fila, ote 
Puilippic,'Z, 1, quoted in Mfr. Long's note, t 

‘Rage 82! The dream is deseribed both by Suetonius and Dios Casins, bat’ 
iamaid by thom td have been kad by Catalus. Cicero, they say, dreamed ie anit 
Topiter ielding déwn 8 youth (whom he afterwards, at in the other dreanz’ 
recognized in. ‘Ociavine) by eek. oun sin heaven, md putting into bist 
Hends'e scourge. . hey 

~-Boperanso0s, pget. ~The arse Bolder idbermed, rife the foow 
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Mfingment of one of Eachyturs legion Plolarch quotes it in theve odie 
Places, ip the minor works, It is No. 464 in Hermann’s edition, 

Damuraios, page 96.— For the words of Plato, that greai natutes produge 
great vices as well as great virtues, Corey refers to a passage in the Crito, 
4 Would to heaven they were capable of accomplishing the greatest evils, as In 
this caze, they might be capable of the greatest good!” (p, 44.) Bat perhaps 
he alludes rather to the descriptions in the Republie, of tho temptationa sad 
perils to which tho best natures, the true philosophicsl, wisdom-loving minds 
are exposod — from these come, when perverted and corrupted, thoes who do the 
greatest mischief; to states alle, and individuals: as also those that do the greatest 
henefite, if haply they take this direction, (de Republica, V1, ch. 8, p. 435). 

Page 99.— For the theory of Empedocles as to the elements of the world, 
‘compare Horaco's phrase of the rerum discordia concors. "Two verses, still re- 
maining among the fragments of Empedocles, express this doctrine of attrac 
tions and repulaious, 

« All things at one time in king collect and combine into one thing. 
All things ngam at another, divide end are severed in quar 

Page 106.—- Adding flame to fire, Aristophanes, Equites, $82. 

Page 107. — The shove af hotpitable entertainment with which Ceres and Bag- 
chur are received, when they were supposed to enter the city in procession jn 
the timos of their festivals. Philippides was a comic writor of great distinction, 
“Fle is one of the six whom the grammarians sclocted es the standards of the 
third, or, as it is called, the New, Attic Comedy. The list is as follows: Phile- 
mon, Menander, Diphilus, Philippides, Posidippus, Apollodorus. 

Page 109. -— Natural or not, a man murt serve where profit will be got, is from 
the Phieniwn, 398, 

Pago 116, — ‘The picture of Jalyus and his dog was still at Rhodes in Stxy- 
o's time, but was taken to Rome and placed, where Pliny saw it, and, no dopbt, 
Plutarch abo, in the Tomple of Poace, built, after the end of the new ciyjl 
war, by Vespasian; and perished when the Temple was burnt in the reign pf 
Gonmodus. 

Page 120.—="The description of the mockeries passed upon the other kings, 
Seleucue, Mavter of the Elephants, ete, appears to be taken from Phylarchyg, 
‘the writer whom Plutarch follows in the life of Cleomenes, Athenaus (Vi4p. 
261) quotes it as from the tenth book of Phylarchus’s histories. Zyrimachue 
“arld he hat never Lefore seen a courtezan act a quech’s part ; the worpen’s party 
‘on the Greek stage were performed by men This again is quoted by Athy 
‘gous (X77, p. 614), from the sixth book of Phylarchus, Demetrius, aneering 
‘Wi the short and mean names of Lysimachus's qpurtiers and captains said hig 

was like a comedy stage, there was not a single personage with three 
Bliables to his name —contrasting Bithys and Paris, Lysimachus's fripgds, 
sia ni orn Reoentes and Menelaus and ,Oxythemis, sounds werthy of the 
ic atage. Lysimachus retorts, that he had never seen a harlot onthe 
ey asd Dene teh tn ete: evait at mer 

Page 129. — The saying of Plato, that the way to be rich i2 not to hape mam 
property, bul fewer detires, is vepested in « variety of forms by’ both Greek and 


t 
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:Roman moralists. Horace proposes (Odes, 7E. 16, 38) to enlargo his reve- 
nues by contracting his desires, —“ Contracta melins parva capidine Vectigalia 
portigam.” Cicero mare than once recommends the aflizence of fragaity, — 

. “Non intelligunt homines quam magnum vectigal parsimonia.” (Parados. 
VZ.3.) Epicurus himself is reeorded to have bidden his followers increase their 
incomes by curtailing their wishes, and add to theit means by cutting down 
itheir wants, But I do noé find where it occurs in Plato's extant writings. 

Page 132.-- The fragment from Zachylos, Thou liftest up, to cast us down 
again, from an unknown play, quoted also once elsewhere by Plutarch, ia No. 
$12 in Hermann’s edition. 

Page 141.—For Law, in Pindar’s words, the King of all, eve Boetkh, Frag- 
menta Incerta, 151, a famous and muck debated passage quoted at greater 
Jength in Plato's Gorgias, p. 484, and in the Laws, pp. 690, 890. In Pindar’s 
sense it is Enacted Lew, making all things right by its own naturally appointed 
might. For Minos, the familiar friend of Jupiter, compare the life of Theseus, 
‘Vol. I. p. 18, ‘The passage in Homer is in the Odyssey (XIX. 178), the land 
Of Crete in the mid dark sea is beautiful and fat, with water flowing around it, 
Full of people in great hosts, containing ninety cities . . . . one of which is Gros 
‘1us, where Minos reigned nine years, the familiar friend of great Zeus, —and 
there is a reference also in both places to the comments of Socrates in Plato's 
Minos (p. 820), where, on the argument of Homer's phrase, Minos is pro- 
nounced the best of kings, and the story of the Minotair and the labyrinth 
discarded as an Attic stage fable. 

. Pago 144. — What was the play of Sophocles, to which the passage belongs, is 
unknown. This fragment (No. 718 in Dindorf) is only preserved to us by 
Pintarch, who quotes a part of it in two other places. 

Page 145.—The verses, Humbled to man, are from the beginning of the 
“Batch (4), spoken by Bacchus. 

Pogo 146.— ‘They called Antigonus the blind old man, since, os Plutarch 

records in the beginning of the life of Sertorius, he had Jost one eya. 
"Phere is a story in one of Plutarch’s minor works which turns upon his being 
called a Cyclops. 
+ Laz oF ANTONY, page 160.— The passage of Cicero in his Philippics is in 
‘the twenty-second chapter of the famous second Philippic;—* Ut Helena 
*Trojania, sie iste huic reipublice causa belli, causa pestis atque exitii fuit.” 
‘ Page 175.— Antony's reply, Not very large but extremely ruinous, is meant 
‘for a jest in the manner which the Greeks called s surprise, — rather a favorite 
pidce of pleamantry with them. Antony begins in the tone of compliment, The 
Bullding certainly could not be ealled large, but it was exceedingly — beautiful, be 
feomed to be going to say, and for this he substitutes rotten or ruinous. The 
Benate in the next sentence must I think, be the Senate, or Council, of Delphi. 
+ Page 176,— The City in Sophocles is Thebed in, the tims of the pestilence, 
Sedciibed at the beginning of the CEdipus Tyrannus. 7 
{Page 189,— The Scenic 
nd 








van in the Greek, and sounds tike a tragic by vig Plato's restive a 
Wins hore is depieted in the Phiradsboxt dle of the dialogue 
b . > 
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+ Paget 190 io 905, ~ It may add interest to the details of Antony's Patthian 
campaign to know that they are very likely taken from the narrative of aif 
dye-witnbes. Strabo (X/. p. 528) tells us, that a history of the campaign tras 
deawn up by Antony's friend and officer, Dellius, who served in it hitneelf, shit 
Plutarch, a little further on, speaks of Dellius as the historical writer, #0 that it 
th certain that he knew of his history. ‘This is apparently the same Dellins who 
‘Before (p. 179) wax sent to summon Cleopatra to appear before Antony, mad 
gave her the advice to go to Cilicia in her best attire. He deserted Antony: 
before the battle of Acthim, and he is generally identified with the moriture 
Delli, addressed in the third ode of the second book by Horace asa rich man 
living at his ease. 

Page 224. — Two pamages are extant in the comedies of Aristophanes in which 
‘Timon is mentioned, — the 1549th line of the Birds, in which Prometheus cally 
himself a Timon, a sort of god-misanthrope among the deities, and lines $08— 
820 of the Lysistrata, where his solitary, man-hating life is briefly depicted. Plate, 
the comic poet, was another contemporary. So also was Phrynichus, a fragment 
of whom, describing ‘Timon’s habits, ia preserved by agrammarian. Butit seems 
to have been in the next century by Antiphanes, one of the two great leaders 
of the second or Middle Attic Comedy (quoted by Plutarch, Vol. V. p. 10, a8 
Tidiculing Demosthenes), that Timon was elevated to be the ideal of the mis- 
anthrope, and made the vehicle for general invective on mankind. Autiphanes 
‘wrote a play called Timon, This passage in Plutarch is the most historical 
account that we havo of Timon, though it is from Lucian’s dialogue in the cen- 
tury following Plutarch that the modern representations have been chiefly 
derived. Some have thought that Lucian probably copied Antiphanes, but 
‘this is quite conjectural. 

Page 249.— Alenobarbus, in the second line, is the son of Domitius who de- 

bofora Actiam (p, 216), and is the father of Abenoberbus in the ninth 
line. ‘Tho stom, showing the three emperors of Antony's race, iv as follows:— 


Mack Antony 7 Osteria aster of the Buperor Augustus 


Kecta=1 Donites Atenobubos Antonia = Draron, toter 


and 
On. Demnitics Ahancbarbus = Ageippis (HI) ‘The Smperor Caligula 
i ‘Luctes Domitius, the Emperor Nero. . 
Compantsox, pags 242.— The quotation from Euripides, the minister of the 
unpriestly or unhallowed Mare, is an uncertain fragment, No, cxii. ip Matthie,; 
A second Taphosiris (tomb of Osiris) is distinguished by Strabo from, the more 
‘ntpo sited ers ot a ano teas ed meas Spek an ca 
ae ee hues su hasan Hibs Mdauae wes 8S ut 
EOF, 10) 245.— Aristotle, ig his Rhetoric, versa, 
athe Ta que diferent senso. ‘The Corinthians, ne raye Benge Bane? 
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rides meant it to their disparagement, as if these could: have litle worth whom 
their enemica did uot think it worth while to complain of, 

‘Thirteen letters professing to be Plato's have come down to us, almost all 
relating to these more eventful pamages of his life, and addremed to Dion, 
Dion’s friends, and Dionysius himself It is of course highly probable that let. 
ters of this description would be fabricated, — it is more probable, perhaps, that 
any extant compositions of the kind should be fictitious, than that they should 
‘be gennine. ‘These which we have are not what we should expect Plato's let- 
ters to be, and yet, on the other hand, are not what we should expect to have 
‘been written for him. Plutarch quotes the fourth and seventh ; and some critics 
have considered these to be, not Plato's own, but carly compositions by some imm- 
mediate disciples, written in his name, xs a defence of his conduct, Mr, Grote 
appears to treat the whole collection as genuine. 

Lire or Brurvs, pages 825, $26.— Letters of Bratus to Cicero and to 
AtGeus, in which the phrases quoted by Plutarch occur, have come down to ar 
in a series from Cicero to Brutus (Epis. ad Brutum, £. 16,17). But this 
whole collection also is regarded with suspicion. 

Page 829.— Plutarch discusses the nature of this ravenous or famishing oz+ 
hunger (aa the Greck word is), in the Symposise Questions (V7. 8). 

‘Page 389. —Favonius might very aptly quote the whole passage from Hamer: 

Ah me, truly great grief to the land of Achaia is coming, 

Traly would Priam be glad and all the children of Priam, 

And every Trojan eles be greatly rejoiced in his spirit, 

Should be be told the news of you contending together, 

‘Who ere in conneel best of the Dansans, and in the battle, 

Be persanded; you are, both of you, younger than I am. 

Thave consorted ere this with men much greater than you are— eto. 


Page 858.— Punish, great Joot, Euripides, Modea, 382. It has been 
thought that by the verse which Volumnius says he forgot we may understand 
two which Dion Cassius gives. “Alas, poor Virtue, you were, it seems, a 
mere word, I practised you as a reality, but you wore the slave of fortune.” 
‘This, however, was a very well-known commonplace on the subject, and Dion's 
statement must be cpnsidered quite doubtful. 
Pag 865.—~ A real likeness, i. e., an iconic statne ; compare the first note on 
the Life of Lysander, Vol. IIL, p. 104, Appendix. 
Lars or ARATUS, page $67.— The quotation from Pindar is from the eighth 
Pythian ode, line 44. 
Page 881.— A year after, being again elected general. Not ove year after, 
bat eight as wo fod from Polybins. Plotarch’s phraso is « little ambiguous; it 
waible that the word eight has slipped out. 
411. — The fragment of Simonides is only known by this mention of it. 
Je provably confinéd to the words nveet and something excusable, 
‘Exe 6y Antaxunxys, page 451.— The verse from Sophocles is is an om 
elicits figment, No 57; T14 in Dindort. es 
‘Live oF GarnA, ‘page 4¢4.— Mauriscut, both really and in reputation’ ope 4 
of te eli, fs probably Sallis, Manricus, inenttoned with ono! 
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by Tacitus and Pliny. (Tuell Hist. IV. 40; Agricala, 45; Pin. Ep. IV. 2%) 
He was exiled under Domitian, He appears (Plin. Ep. 1. 8) to have been tha 
brother of Arulenus Rusticus, Plutarch’s anditor at Rome, for whom see the Life 
of Plutarch, Vol. L, p. ix. x. 

Page 491.— ‘The line from Hesiod is 866 in the Works and Days. 

‘Lyre o» Oruo, page 501. —Mostrius Florus is also mentioned as a consular 
by Suetonius (Vespasian, 22). Vespasian made a witty retort to him. 


The lives of Galba and Otho recall us to that of Pintarch himself There 
ean bo littlo question that they are his genuine work; any difference in tone 
may be casily accounted for by difference im subject, and we feel perhaps the 
effects of his having been studying Tacitus, The visit to Bedriacum may ac- 
cordingly be added to the brief eum of Plutarch’s recorded Italian experiences, 

Among the notable people with whom he came into connection shoald have 
‘been mentioned, perhaps, Dio Chrysostom, the eloquent speaker, to whom in 
the catalogne of his writings he is said to have dedicated one of his minor works, 
and king Philopappus, so well known by the monument to him remaining on 
the Masoum Hill at Athens; who appears as resident in Athena at the time of 
one of the scenes in the Symposiac Questiona. 

‘There were, apparently, livos of both the Scipios; and the elder perhaps, 
‘not the younger (as stated in Vol. J, p. 1), was compared with Epaminondas. 

‘The most complete sommary of all the notices of Plutarch’s life and cireunt- 
stances to be found both in his own works and elscwhers is in the preface by 
‘Westermann to the edition of the Greek text by Bekker, published by Born 
hard Tauchnitz, This I bad not sean until after the Preface in Vol. 1. had 
been printed. 


INDEX 


OF HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL PROPER NAMES. 


Acanrmans, Lysander, iii. 104, 128, 

Anantus, of Eudes, Theseus, i. 4. dousnama, eee i 344, 9463 
morte s tyrant of Sicyon, Aratus, Eyerhos, it ‘rl 7; Ageai jlaus, ty. a7; 
Asas, a river in in Asia, Pom iv. 95. Peyeoren ‘Numa, i. 158; Alex» 
: » in Thrace, wees iv. ander, iv. 165, 182; Cleomenes, iv. 


226. 494, 
ara eae son of Romalus, Romulus, Acastvs, son of Pelias, Syila, iti. 189. 
i. 55. " ms Acca LARENTIA, on re Faustulas, 
Asaocritvs, the Beotarch, defeated Romulus, i. 43. 
by the Ztolians, Aratus, v. $81. Acunaa,in Cisalpine Gaul, Marcellus, 
Anorus, 8 river in Sicily, 248. 





ii, 147, Acxsrononvs, & writer, Themisto- 
RA, a maid, Cicero, v. 64. cles, i. 246, 
‘Anzronrx or Ampionrx, the Gaul, Acrzan Harsor, Lucullus, iii “ 


Casar, iv. 282. Acuzaxs of Phthiotis, Pericles, 
ABROTONON, ari of Themistocles, 844; Pelopidas, ii, 281, 296; he 
‘Themistocles, i. maininus, ii. $97. 
Asuras, a 'Perdan, Alexander, iv. Acuaa and Acnmans, Pericles, i 
346; Cato the Elder, ii, 327; Phi- 
Anenos, i in Troas, Alcibiades, ii. 95, 361, and id fol 
87, 47; Cmsar, iv. 327. lamininns, i. $90, 401, 405, 406; 
‘AcaDenta, Thesous, i. $4. of 
Acapeny, the n at Athens, So- 





lowing; 
458,459; 





Ton, i. 169; Sylla, man ee 7; Agis, ii. 
ii. 217. 469, and following; 
Acapamy, school of philosophy, Phi- Demortieney v.18; Aratus, v. 375, 


Jopremen, it 380; 5 ay and follor 

Comparison of ‘Lucallus and Cimon, Aone ion, ‘Themistocles, i, 
Hi. 284; Phocion, iv. 888, 848; Ci- 258; Poricles, i. 362. 
cero, 7, "98; Dion, v. 245, 260, "263, ACHELODE, river in Acarnania, Pe- 
266, 291, 285; Brutus, v. 808,327; icles, i $46, 

Aratus, ¥. 870, 399. Acurtas, an Egyptian, Pompey, iv. 

Acamanris, Attic tribo, Poricles,i321. 147-151; Cwranr, iv. 307, 308. 
(816) 
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Acurtzes, Theseus, i. 35; Camillus,ii AprasERraxs, in Aga, Toveulldd, it. 
382; Alcibiades, ii 28; Aristides, 260, 268. 
i 289; Philopamen, i 860, 869; ADIGE, the river, Marius, iii. 72, 78" 
am, fii. 1, My 15; Comparison Aprmanrus, archon at Athons, The- 
2 and Syl iil. 195;  mistocles, i, 236. 
Ageatlous, i iv. 6; Pompey, iv. 85; Aprwantus, = sheets general, 


der, iv. 176, 197; leomenes, Alcibiades, ii. 
iv, 500, ADMETUS, Teloed of Apollo, Nuaia, 
Aonsiixs, a Macedonian, Pyrrhus, i. 182. 


ii. 3. Apuetvs, king of the Molomians, 
AcHRADINA, or ACRADINA, i in Syra- “Themistoclea 4. 257. 





ense, Timol 129, 180, 133; Aponte, Alcibiades, ii, 91; Nicias, it, 

Marcellus, il. 258 ; Dion, v. 278, 275, 

280, 285. ‘Annamaria in Mysia, Cicero, ¥, 39, 
Acia or Acritux, in Sicily, Mar- Adzanrrans, Timoleon, ii, 132. 

collus, ii. 257. ADRANUM, & town in Sicily, Timo- 
Carus Toa, an historian, Rom- leon, ii. 121. 








Tus, i. 66; Cato the Elder, ii, 846. ADRaNvs, a Sicilian deity, Timoleon, 
Mawrvs Acizivs (Glabrio), Cato the ii. 122. 
Eldor, i. 880, 833, 884; Pisce AveasTeax Moun, near Cyzicum, 


ii, 879, $83 (ander the name of Ma- —_ Lucullus, iii. 288. 
08) Fiecnines, ii, 403, 404; romyic king of the Argives, The- 


Sylla, iti. 

Activ fiend of Brutus, Brats, v. Aneestce, a nickname, Cicero, v. 68, 

536, ADRIA, & ity of ‘Tyrrhenians, 
cress; a soldier of Casar, Casar, ills. 84, 

iv. 272. RIA, & corrupt reading, Aratus, v. 
ACONTIUM, a mountain in Beotis,  377,n " 

Sylla, iii, 165, 168. Aparancs, Jogate of Lueullus, Lucal- 
Aci or Macks, in Sicily, Dion, v. ius, iii. 247. 

271, Apaiatic Sz, Camillus, i. pared 313; 
ag re castle or citadel of | Aimilins Paulus, ii. 168; At A 
Corinth, Cleomenos, iv. 481, 485; 214; Dion, v. 285; Otho, v. nM 

Aratus, vy. $81, and following. ADRUMETUM, atown in Africa, Cato 
Aczon, king of the Ceninemses, Bo. _ the Younger, iv. 431. 
mula, i, 67,88; Comparison of Re- acres, won of Arybas king of {ie 
molus and ‘Theseus, {. 78; Marcel-  Moloesians, father of Pyrehus, P; 
Jus, ii, 245. Thos, ii. 1-3; Demetrius, ris. 
Acrotatus, son of Cleomenes, king sauh, Theseus, i 1.9; Alexander, iv, 
of Sparta, Agis, iv. 448. 60; Demosthenes, ¥. $1. 
Acnotarvs, son of Areus, grandson Bacio, Themistocles, i, 248; Pym 
of the first Acrotatus, Pyrrhus, iii, _ rhus, ii. 85. 
86,89; Agis, iv. 448. Baxris, Attic tribe, Aristides, ii. 804. 
Agua * ponutain in Phocie, zpeewcs, town of Eubaa, Sylia, 
iii. 176. 
Actrox, . Platean hero, Aristides, Zipvr nee 8 Gallic tribe, Casar, 
iv, 284, 


Acre two of that name, Sertorins, em 8 Oe: in Holiz, Themistockes, 
259, 


Agta coat ‘Dematrins, v. Kas, in Macedonia, HL 95; 
Aman 108. mh: “Alexander, iv. 218. Firaa = 31 
techs Pompey, iv. 79; Antony, v. Aiaxts, Attic tribe, Alcibiades, ii. 4; 
a Ribas, 38, 228,295; 225; Brag. ‘Sel. _ Nicias, ii. 807. 
oN Alexander, iv. 284. Bigusteays, le of Segeata 
reve queen: Alexander,iv.186, _ Sicily, Ni Nias, iti, 280, 306, 309, 
‘ADEUB, oF Inxs, pecretary to Age- Beret, Mee of Thesens, i 
silaus, Agesilaus, iv, 15. %, and following; Comparisog of 


INDEX. 


‘Theseus and Ronmlns, i, $1, 82 
Cimun, iii. 208. 
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Fieve, & city of Thrace, Cato the 
Younger, iv. 880. 


Harazia, island on the coast af Laco- Hows, islands of Camillus, i. 278, 


nis, Cleomenes, iv. 406, 497. 

as, banker at Sicyon, Aratus, v. 
383, 384. 

Eaicons6, Attic tribe, Solon, i. 191. 

Zena, ‘Themistocles, i 248, 250, 252; 
Pericles, i. $29. 868; Aretides, ii, 
290; Lyaander, iit. 112; Demosthe- 
nes, Y 1, 28, 30, B1; ‘Demetrius, LA 
180; Dion, v. 249, 

Eerver, is, Themistocles, i 285; 
Pericles, i. 857; Lysander, iti. 118 ; 
Nicias, it. 297 ; Comparison, ii. $80; 
Dion, y. 249; ‘Aratns, ¥. 400, 

Baw0x, town of Achaa, Cato the El- 
der, ii 331; Cleomenes, iv. 488, 491; 
Aratus, v. 402, 407, 408, 417, 418. 

Barz, daughter ‘of Panopens, 
i. 18, 29. 

Reosrorant, town in Thrace, 
Diades, ii, 47; Lysander, ii. 
115; Artaxerxes, ¥, 442. 

Bua, wife of Sylla, iii. 149. 

Aixat, Amilius Paulus, ii. 158, 186. 

Sexrvs Lxiws, Flamininus, ii 385. 

Aurus Tvsreo, Xumilivs Paulus, ii. 


158, 188, 186. 
Sei cpio Africanus, 





Aki- 
iii, 112, 


Exar, wife of 
Emilius Paulus, ii. 155. 

Bua, sepdenghter of Sylla and 
wife of Pompey, Sylia, ii 186; 


Foopey 6 iv. 59, 60. 
xan, Numa, i, 188; Zmilins Pau- 
lng, ii. 154, 


Nama, 


xarzvs, son of 
i. 188; milins Pont’ 


Qumrus Ziurizva, Pyrrhus, 






27. 


Lucive Anse Paurys. See 
Pautus. * 
Marovs Eanuivs (Lucius Aimilius 


‘Mamercinus), us, i, 816. 

Marcus Humius Leriwwvs, Eimi- 
dius thew ii, 196. 

Aiurirus, the crier, Enilius Paulus, . 
it, 196. 

Eatrr08, questor (censor ?), Numa, j. 
139. 


Miuxita, daughter of Eness, Romu- | Avnastva, } Heatenant of Pompey, 


Tus, i. 40. 


4Evants, island on the coast of Cam-| 











rere, Solon, i. 194. 





Saute C can iy a 270, 304, 307; 
Coriolanus, 
Angorus, Tend oF Pyrrhus, Pyrrhus, 


9, 
Axnopos, king of Macedon, Deme- 
tring, ¥. 114. 
Zecutvzs, the orator, Solon, i 177; 
68, ¥. 4, 18, 16, 17, 23, 24, 
26. 
Escimxs of Lempra, Aristides, il 
296. 


eee) scholar of Socrates, Peri- 
cles, i. 350, 861 5 1 '512. 

2ecw31.0s, a0 fy inne 390, 
Zscrrzvs, kinsman of loon, Ti 


eowente, be Th 
HYLUB, e tragic caus, 
4.1, 80; Romulus, Peet heat! 
cles, i. 247} Aristides, ik 2845 co 
aon, iii, 209; Pompey, i 
Alexander,iv. 168; Demetrius, v. 19 
Meom arn UB, Numa, i i132; Pompey, 
Bsios, fellow scholar of Demoetho- 


nes, Demosthenes, v. 12, 
ZEsox, a river of Macedon, Zim. Pau- 
lus, ii, 172. 


vor. or Haorvs, a tragedian, Cicero, 
¥. 

ZEsor, the fabulist, Solon, i. 178, 197; 
Pelopidas, ii. 235; Crassus, iii, 978; 
“Aratus, v. 396, 404. 

Zsvvtax Meapow, Poplicols, i 210. 

Zrouia and Hroxans, Cato the 
Elder, ii. 838 ; Pinlopemen, ii. $67, 
3765 ‘Flamininus, 4 ii, 900, and af 

3 Byrhus, ii. 8; Niciag, i 
essen t iv. 928; Agia, iv. 458; 
Cleomenes, iv. 476, 484, 499; De- 
metrins, ¥. 188, 189; Aratus, v. 370, 
and in several places after. 

rege, mother of Theseus, Theseus, 
£ 3,4, 35. 
Aymiva (or Formrvs ?), follower of 
Sylla, iii. 183. 









, ir “To, 
wear, iv. 


Sertorius, ii. 408; Pom 
96, 99, 105, 188, 135; 


iia, Marius, iii. $0, 98. 294, 500, 310, 

48, Romulus, i, 6, 41; Compari-. Acammenow, Pericles, i. 358 ; Pejo- 
son of Romulus and ‘Theseus, is 221; Ly der, ii. 190; 
Osmillus, i, 290; Coriolanns, 88: Kein 3 2085 rtorius, iii, S82; 
Flamininus, ii 400. : Agesilans, iv. 6, 7, 11. 


‘LS 


Aganrte, teother of Pericles, Peri- 
cles, i. 824. sages 
» Pericles, i. 


AGATHARCHOS, & pal 
836; Alcibiades, ii. 18, 

AaarHooxea, Cleomenes, iv. 498. 

AGATHOCLES, son of Lysimachus, De- 
metrius, v, 128, 146, 147. 

Agarnocies of Syracuse, Pyrrhus, 
iii. 10, 17; Demetrius, v. 120. 

Agave, Crassus, iii. 373. 

Agraras of Achame, Aristides, ii. 296. 

Acren.aus, king of mig) Life, iv. 

‘omparison, iv. 152; Lycurgus, 
i onde tinal, i rth 1605 
Pelopidas, ii, 215; Flamininas, 3 
398; Lysander, iii, 128-181, 134, 
139} Chon, iii. 225; Phocion, iv. 
882; Agia, iv. 448, 449, 458; Arta- 
xerken ¥. 442, 444. 
AquerLaus, a ‘Spartan, unele of Agis 
V., Agia, iv. 450, 451, 453, 457— 
460, 462, 464, 

Acratpoiis I, son of Pausanias, king 
of Sparta, Pelopidas, ii. 205; Agesi- 
Taus, iv. 24, 29; Agis, iv. 448, 

Agxsirotrs UL. 1 
King of Sparta, Apis, iv. 448. 











Aqrvi6 mata, = hor of Agia, Agis, 
iv. 440, 463-460. 

arene Lysander, iii, 182, 189; 
Aggis, iv. 448. 


Aa1as, at Argos, Aratus, v. 394. 

Aqiatis, daughter of Gyhppus, Cleo- 
menes, 1v. 467, 487. 

Aare IL, con of Archidamus JI. king 
of Sparta, Lycurgus, i 98, 110, 111, 

498; Alcibiades, ii. 28-80, 44, 50; 

112, 118, 128; Agesi- 
Taus, iv. 1~4. 


aan ae eon of fSkme TL, 
A us, iv, 18; 
‘Reh, fy 18; Dombetboneyw 26 
Aazs IV,, son of Hodamidas, king of 
Sparta, ‘Life, iv. 445; Comparison, 
4v.553; Agesilaus iv. 49; Cleamenes, 
iv, 467-469, 471; Aratus, v. $96, 
Aguerroae or Hagnonibea, a f- 
soph ophant, Phocion, iv. 360, 364-366, 
Aqugs (nore correctly Hacxcs), 
Attic township, Theseus, i. 11, 
or ales in Attica, Themistocles, i a 


sensors, daughter of Cocrops, Alki- | 
bigdes, ii. 17. 
AqmarsroM, i in Sicily, Timoloon, ii. 
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168; Pyrehns if. 20; Dion, x. £70, 


Minevs Aonrrea, Angustas Casar’s 
friend, Comparison of Cicero and De- 
mosthenes, v. 91; Antony, v. 188, 
218, 219, 227, 288; Bruty v. 981. 

Mexznivs. Aasirra, Coriolanus, ii, 58. 

Aaurrrina, Nero’s mother, Antony, v. 
239; Galba, v. 468. 

AGYLEUS, an ephor, Cleomenes, iv. 
474, 


Scevmius Amaza, Bratus, v. 303, 
AmkNonanaus, a surname, Zim 
Paulus, ii, 181, See Doarrius. 
AsAx, Theseus, i 20; Solon, i. 176; 
gghlcibiades, it lie 13 Pompey j iv. 141, 
sonkus, king of the Molotsians, 

Theseus, 3. $2, $3. 

Axus Locurtius, Camillus, i. $01. 

Axa, a town of Latium, Romulus, i. 
40, 45, 47, 48, 66, 71; Comparison 
of Romolus and us, i, 78 ; Pom- 
poy, iv. 117, 151; Caesar, iv. 817; 
Antony, v. 214. 

Axpans, Camillus, i, 285; Alban Lake, 
Caniillas, i i, 271-273; Alban 
Sylla, iii, 184; Alban hills, Cicero, 
vy. 66; Alban mount, Marcellus, ii. 


ALDAXIANS, 8 people of Asia, Lucul- 
Tus, iii. 261 ; Pompey, iv. 93, 95, 98, 
106; Antouy, ¥. 188, 

Decixtch Bavavs Aupovos. Boo 
under Baures. 

Lucic» ALscxus or ALBirUs, Ca 
millus, i, 291. 

Postumivs Acaryve, ao historian, 


Cato the Elder, ii. 88. 
Aspiate, a Roman general, Marius, 


Aanines, Syila’s lieutenant, Sylla, if 


Avenvs, an epigram-writer, Flam{- 
ninus, ii, $84, 395, 
Avcavs, of Sardis, Pompey, iv. 97. 
ALcanpeR, 8 Spartan, Lycurpns, 1.96, 
‘AtceTas,aMaeedonian general, broth- 
er of Perdiccas, Eumenes, ii, 420, 
421, 4255 Alerander iv. 281, 
ALCIBIADE: sat 
i 101; Lycurgns, ‘uma, 
139; Pericles, i 347,367; ‘bel 
Hi, 204; Aristides, i. 280, $14; 
sinus, 398; Lysander, fil. 108, 
108, 218, 114, 12, 128; Compari- 
son of Lysander and Sylla, ii, 196; 
) 
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Nicias, ii. 800, and after; Compari- 418, 422, 428, 481, 486, 439; Age- 
ton of Nicias ‘and Crassus, ii. '377,  silaus, iv. 18; Pompey, iv. 51, 94, 
878; Agesilaus, iv. 2,3; Demosthe- 107; Compatison of Fompey ead 


nes, ¥. t, 80; Comparison of De- ms, Iv. 154; Crear, iv. 267; 
mosthenes and Cicero, v.98; Anto- jon, iv. $88, 346-948, B50, 852, 
ny, ¥. 294, 859, 860; Demosthenes, y. 8, 22, 
Axcrpaxas, an orator, Demosthenes, 25, 26, 29; Demetrius, v, 126, 184, 
¥. 6 139; ‘Antony, v. 180, 208, 232; 


Arcucenza, an Achean, Dion, v. 266. Comparison, ¥. 242; Galba, v. 456; 
‘Azonuvs, promontory in Attica, The- _ also Philopemen, ii. 868, 
mistocles, i. 267. ALEXANDER the Myndian, a writer, 
Axcrtvs, an Epirot, Demetrius, v. Marius, 
A ALEXANDI 







ALcw£0x, in command of the Athe-: Paulus, ii. 195. 
niang, Solon, i. 177, 197. Axexanpes, of Pherw, Pelopidas, ii, 
-237. 


ALcM<onN, of Agraule, Themistocles,’ 
i, 266; vhratides, & 813, eon of Polysperchon, 
364; Demetrius, v. 


ALouon, son of Amphiaraus, Alci-' 
biades, ii, 1; Aratus, v. 369. ! 103, 

Axcuax, a Lacedasmonian poet, Ly-; ALEXANDER, von of Pyrrhus, Pyrrhus, 
Rea) i. 13, 1215 8 la, ae a 10. - sg 
MENA, mother of Hereules, The-| ALEXANDER, son of Roxana, Pyrrl 

veus, i, 7; Bonmlus,i. 74; Lysander, fit 4. 

iii, 186, AvExannen, general of the Thracians, 
Axoyongvs, don of Antigonus, Pyrs £m. Paulus, ii 178. 

hus, iii. 47. ALEXANDRIA and ALEXAXDRIANS, 
Anas, in Baotia, Lysander, iii. 136. Lueuliva, iii. 229; Pompey, iv. 1125 
Axesta, town in Gaul, Cosar, iv. 284, Alexander, iv. 191; Cassar, iv. 306, 

285. 308; Cato the Younger, iv. 405; 
Argexanper of Antioch, follower of  Cleomenes, iv. 497, 600, 505; An- 

Antony, Antony, v. 201, 202, 220. tony, v. 158, 180, 182, 205, 207, 208, 
ALEXANDER, son of Antony and Cle- — 212, 228, 225, 

opatra, Antony, v. 190, 208. Avexanprorouis, Alexander, iv. 
ALEXANDER, son of Cassander, Py 169. 

rhus, ii, 7; Demetrius, v. 182-184; AxExas, of Laodicea, friend of An- 

Comparison of Demetrius and An- — tony, Antony, v. 226. 


tony, v. 243, Avextcrates, an Epirot, Pyrrhus’s 
ALEXANDER, an Aristotelian philoso- _ cupbearer, Pyrrhus, ili. 6. 

pher, a teacher of Crassus, Avexirpus, a physician, Alexander, 

a AlyenvsV. eral of Vital 
ALEXANDER, grandson of Craterus, Ara- Exvs VARUB, itellius, 

ts, ¥. 382, 983. ‘Otho, ¥. 499. Jos 


ALRXANDER, son of Demetrius Poli- ALLIA, river of Italy, Camillus, £987, 
orcetes, Demetrius, v. 154. 294, 

ALEXANDER, 4 freedman, Pompey, iv. ALLonnoess, Gallic tribe, Cicero, v. 
53. 58, 54. 

Avexanpger L, king of Macedon, Ari- Atorece, township in Attica, Themi- 
stides, ii. 298, 209; Cimon, iii. 217. —_stocles, i. 267; Pericles, i, 338; Ari- 

Avexaxper IL, king of Macedon, Pe- ition 3 260 Ios tase 

yidaa, ii. 226, Pxcus, 4 hill in Bootia, Lysander, 

Aube Taz Great, Life, iv. _ iii. 188. 
159; Theseus,i.5; Camillus,i. 288; Arama (more probably Alea or Avea), 
im. Paulus, ii. 166, 180, 184; Pe- in Arcadia, Cleomenes, iv. 478. 
lepidas, ii, 283; Aristides, ii, 295; Azxous, son of Sciron, Theeeus, i. $4. 
Flami 62,4115 Byres i ‘Awantrus (Matins ?), Crenz’s friend, 

313, 24;, Comparhon of Niciasand — Carear, iv. 308, 309, 


raseng, ii, 380 ; Eumenes, iti 41¢- Aatanus, mountain in Cilicia, Pompey, 
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iv, 98; Cicero, v. 78; Demetrizs, v. 
148, 148. 

AwARsyas, Theseus, i. 15. 

AMATeORIARE of Cyprus, Thesens, 3. 
18, 19, 

Asazong, Theseus, i, 26-29; Compar- 
‘ison of Theseus and Romulus, i. 78. 
81; Pericles, i. 860; Lucullus, iii 
256; Pompey, iv. 95; Alexander, 1¥. 
218; Demosthenes, v. 20. 

Amazon0m, at Athens, Theseus, i 
28; at Chalcis, Theseus, i. 28. 

Avsionin, or Apnronrx, king of the 
Gauls, Camsar, iv. 282. 

Ampnacta, in Acarnania, Pericles, i, 
844; Pyrrhus, iii. 7, 10. 

Anpxonna, & Celtic tribe, Marius, ii. 
68, 68-70, 

Qumres Fasrvs Ampustus, ambas- 
eader, Numa, i, 144; Camillus, i 
278, 285, 286, 

Amenta, townin Umbria, Marius, i7.66, 

Amesthis, Artaxerxes, v. 446, 450. 

Amintas of Decelea, Themistocles, i. 
248; Comparison of Aristides and 
Cato, ii. 364, 

Amms, a Phocian, Eyrehas, i 41, 

AmitoAR, @ C; jan command- 
er, Timoleon, ii. 138. 

Aur1808, town in Pontus, Lucullus, fi, 
244, 245, 200, 270, 271; Pompey, 
iy. 98, 102. 

Ascuox, Lysander, ii, 126, 127, 188 
Cimon, it, 224 ; Nicias, iil. 8073 Ak 
exandler, iv. 161, 198, 194, 224, 250. 

Aunox, son of Jupiter and Pasiphae, 
Agia, iv. 453, 

Aarwoxrvs, a philosopher, Plutarch’s 
teacher, Themistocles, i. 268. 
Annus, Cato the Younger, iv. 389. 
Ancora, a iat % 

382, 

AMoMPTARETU: », Solon, i. 
177; Aristides, 

Amoncos, island in the igean Sea, 

trina, v. 108, 
Acernants, @ Bpartan, Agis, iv. 462- 


deeeisive, Aristides, ii, 284, 304; 
Aratum, y. 369. 





Ancsnerroxs, Solon, i 117; The-, 
aabstocles, 3. 254; Sylla, fi. 157, 158° 


ii. 308. 
oie: in western Greece, 
agrees, 
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Anpxrrouis, town in Thrace, Lycur- 
i117; 2m. Bootes, i 180; 
, ii, 208; Nicias, iil. 300; 
Pompey, iv. 143. 
AMPHIBsA, a town of Demo- 
sthenes, v.18; Antony, ¥. 180, 
Awrnrrngvs, a Theban, Lysander, 
ii. 134, 
Ascranore, in Attica, Aristides i 
1 
AmpurtRon, Lysander, ili, 136, 
Axuxrvs, ‘Alba, Romulus, i. 
4a, 44-46, 66; Comparison of The- 
ns and Romulns, i. 78, 
Awrota, a Spartan woman, Alcibi- 
ades, i 1; Compare Lycurgus, i, 105. 
Anrraias, jather of 1 of Dapbae A, Agis, iv. 


Aoemvas, a Macedonian, Alexander, 
iv, 188, 


AmyntTas, envoy of Philip, Demo- 





Ye 19, 

Awryxras, king of Lycaonia and Ga- 
Jatia, Antony. .¥, 214, 216, 

Axacgs, a tit Castor and Pollux, 
‘Thesens, i. 34 Numa, i 146. 

Anacrazsis, the Scythian phil 
pher, Solon, i. 172. 

Avacaeon; the poet, Pericles, i. 820, 


Luorve Awaxrvs, a senator, Compari- 
son of Crassus and Nicias, iii. $77, 
ANAPHLYsTUS, an Attic township, 

Cimon, iii, 222, 

Awavos, a river of Sicily, Timoleon, 
ii. 188; Dion, v. 271. 

ANAxaconae, of Clazomenm, philo- 
sopher, Themistoctes, i. 282; Perl 
gent 328-825, $27, 848, 860, 9615 

Lysander, iii. 115, 116; Nicias, ti 
$21, $22. 

ANAXANDRIDES Gin the text Arex- 
ANpRipEs), of Delphi, Lysander, 
ii, 123, 

Anaxarcuus of Abdera, a 
pher, Alexander, iv. 188, 195, 226, 


a harper, Antony, v. 
Awnaxrpamos of Cheronea, Sylla, iti. 


166, 169. 
2 Spartan, Solon, i. 177. 
a, Byzantiom, Aleibi- 


ANAXIMENES, an oratwr, Poplicols, i 
212; Demosthenes, v. 81; 
son of Demosthenes and Cicero, Ye 1 
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Anaxo, Ue woman of ‘Trezen, Theseus, 
L293 Comparison of Theseus and 
* Bovoulns, i 

Ancuanra, mother of Octavia, An- 
tony, ¥- 184. 

ANCHARIUS, a senator, Marius, iii, 98. 

‘Anpocrnes, an Athenian orator, The- 
mistocles, i. 267; Alcibiades, ii. 24, 
25; Nicias, ii, 807, 

Axpro of alicarnsssus, 9 writer, 
‘Theseus, i, 25. 


Axpaocikon, an Epirot, Pyrbus, 
ii. 2. 

Aspuoccus, an Athenian denne, 
“Alvibiades, ii. 22. 

AxpnooupEs, a Theban, Pe 
ii. 205, 206; Lysander, iil. 184 (? the 
same). 


Axvxocrpes, an Epirot, Pyrrbus, iii.2. 
‘ANDROCLIDES, aan ‘author? Lysander, 
tii 111. 
Awprocorrvs, an Indian king, Al- 
‘exander, iv. 238. 
Awprocrates, a Platwan hero, Ari- 
jie ii 294, 3 
DRocYDRs, a Cyzicenian ter, 
Tlie h sa5e on Palate 
ASDROGEUE, w son of Minos, ‘Theseus, i. 


a of Thescus and 
Romalus, i LT a 


Axpaomacue, Pel ii, 229; AL 
pxander, iy. 225; Brutus, v. 326, 827. 
Axpuomacecs, of Carrhw, Crasus, 
Axpzomacavs, of Tanromenium, Ti- 
moleon, ii. 129, 
Axpaoxtovs, of Rhodes, Syila, ii. 175. 
‘Axpnos, island in the Zigean, The- 
maistocles, i. 254; Pericles, t i 3345 
Alcibiades, ii. 45; Pelopidas, ii. 202, 
and (?) ‘Aratus, y. 377, 
Axpzotion, Demosthenes, v. Sat 
‘AnpnoTion, 8 writer, Solon 








‘AN@eLUa, an Epirot, Pyrrhus, iii t. 

Loucrus Anicius, a in officer, 
£m. Paulus, ii. 167. 

Axtencs, Cesar, iv. $15. _ 





‘Amro, a river, 
millug, i. 314; Coriolanus, ii. 58. 
Asrvs, @ river in Epirus, Cessr, iv. 
296. (Aous or Zins). 
Carus Awnxius, sent by Sylls into 
Bpain, Sertorius, ii. 889, 950, 
Axxtus, who killed the orator 
nius, Marius, iii. 99. 
taee Axxzvus, Ti. Gracchus, iv, 521, 


442% 


621 
Axnrus Gazzus one of Otho'a a 
erala, Otho, v. 492, yee 496, es 7 
Axrete, ‘Theseus, i. 


axtanonas of Chios, aes 


Axtazeroas, the tan, Lye 
Serre TA — 


silaus, iv. 27, 82, 98; Artaxerxes, v. 
443, 444. 

Awremxa, or ANrzmNs, Romulus, i, 
68; Sylia, ii. 189, 

ANTExoR, Numa, i. 138. 

‘Axrenos, Alcibiades, ii 5, 

ANTHEDON, in Beeotia, Sylla, iii, 

ANTHEMION, *Aledbiades, i H. 8; Cario- 

us, Hi. 

Axriemocnitvs, @ herald, Pericles, 
i 358, 

AsTHo, daughter of Amulins, Romu- 
las, i. 42, 

Al- Varexrus Axtias. Seo VaLERtus, 

Axtiatzs, Coriolanus, ij. 61, 86, 74, 
76, 

Axmiotiprs, a writer, Alexander, iv. 


AxnioRATES, a Eaconian, Agesilaus, 


iv. 43. 
Anrioyaa, Demetrius, v. 118, 
Anticyga, a town in Phocis, Antony, 


vy. 222, 

AntiGEKEs, chief officer of the 
aspids, Eumenes, i iid 431, 436 
exander, iv. 247. 

Seem, & writer, praia iv. 
218, 

ANTIGENIDAS, a fiute-playor, Deme- 


tring, v. 06. 

AnmiaOmT daughter. of Philip and 
Berenice, Fy i is, iid 5, 6, 10. 

Alexander, iv. 





ANTIGONE, 


nea, Aratus, v 412. F cha, 

Awrsaouts, or Antigonid, Attic trit 
Demetrius, v. 105. 

Antigonus, father of Demetrius Po- 
Horcetes, Romulus, i. 59; 2m, Paw 
Jus, ii, 161, 190; Pelopidas i ii, 201, 
203; Pyrrhus, it. ; Sertorius, 
ii, 888; Eumenes, us, 425, and 
following ; Comparison of’ Eumenes 
aly Phocton, i ash 9, 861; Der 
iv. iv, 85: 
metrios, ¥. 97, and following; 
peron of Antony and ‘Demsinua, ¥. 

10, 241; Aratus, v. 420. 
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Axtraonus Gonaras, king of Mace- 
‘Be, "Paulan 181 Prerby 
aulus, ii, 161; ns, iii, 

34, 85, 41, and following; Deme- 
trius, y. 187, 188, 151, 153; Aratus, 


‘¥. 870, 875, and following to 399. 
AxTigonvs Dosox, ki of Macedon, 
Coriolanus, ii. 64; Paulus, it 


161; Cloomenes, iv. 481, 482, 485, 
and follo ; Aratos, v. 404, 407~ 
412; Philopoemen, ii, 864-368. 

Anricoxus, king of the Jews, An- 
tony, v. 189. 

Anticonvs, a writer, Rowulus, 3, 60. 

Anriirpanus, Alexander, iv. 189. 

ANTILOCHUS, 8 poct, Lysander, iii. 
123, 

Antmmacses, poet of Colophon, Ti- 
molcon, ii, 149; Lysander, iii, 128, 
124, 

AaraMmaceOS, poet of Teos, Romulus, 
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Axtiocit on Daphne, the Syrian ca- 
ital, Lacullus, & 258; Pompey, iv. 
00; Cato the Younger, iv. 382; 

Demetrius, v. 128 ; Galba, v. 468. 

Axtrocu of Mygdonia (Nisibis), Lu- 
cullus, iii, 270, 

Antiocnss, an Athenian tribe, Ari- 
atidus, ii, 280, 286. 

Antiocavs of Ascalon, an Academic 
hilesopher, Lucullus, Si 264, 281; 
‘icero, Y. $8; Brutus, v. $03. 

Axrtrocuus, an‘ Athenian pilot, Alei- 

biades, ii. 46; Lysander, iii. 107; 
Comparison of Lysander and Sylia, 
iii, 196. 

AxriooHus, of Commagene, Antony, 

v. 187, 
Antiocaus L, Soter, son of Seloucus, 
tring, v. 125, 127, 195, 151, 152. 
Antroonus III, the Great, Em. Pau- 








‘of Art 

atides and Cato, ii. Se, 358; Philo- 

pe ii 877-379; Flamininus, i. 

895, 896, 899, 402-404, 408, 409; 
Syila, ii, 158; Lucullus, iii, 242, 
268; Crassus, iii 365. 

AnriopE, an Amazon, Theseus, i, 26 ; 

+ Comparison of Theseus and Romu- 
Tua, i. 81. 

gylinpaaes ton of I; mL 36. . 

IPATEE, governor lonia, 

‘Garuillas $883 Comparison of Ale 
biades and Coriolanus, i. 108; Com 


‘parizon of Arigtides and Cato, i. 855; 





Enumenes, iii, 419-429, 495, 4803 
ilaus, iv. 18; Alexander, iv. 
172, 184, 211, 218, 219, 229, 281, 
283, 245, 249, 251, 254; Phoeion, 
iv. 329, 847, 958, 855-862; Agis, 
iv. 446, 448; enes, v, 29~ 
83, 84; Compariaon of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, v. 98, 94; Demetrius, v. 
109, 184; Comparison of Antony 
and Demetrius, v. 242. 

ANTIPATER, son of Cassander, Pym 
‘thus, iii. 7; Demetrius, v. 132, 184. 
AnTrratER’ of Tarsus, a Stoic, Ma- 
Tins, iii, 102; Ti. Graochus, iv. 514. 
Anmipaten of Tyre, a Stoic philo- 
‘sopher, Cato the Younger, iv. 874. 
ANTIPHANES, a comic poet, Demo- 

sthenea, v. 4, 10. 
Aytipwates, an Athenian, Themi- 
i, 251, 

ANTIPHILUS, an Athonian general, 
Phocion, iv. 353, 355, 

ANTIPHON, an orator, Alcibiades, ii 
3, 4; Nicias, iii 296; Antony, v. 
180 [perhaps another]. 

4 


Amram, a Demosthenes, 

vel 

ANTIGTHENES, & hilosopher, Lyeur- 
gas, i. 125; ‘Peridles, i 19; eit. 
ades, ii, 1. 

Axneria, wife of Appine Claudius, 
‘Ti. Gracchus, iv. 509. 


AxTISTIA, wife of Pompey, iv. 55,59, 60. 

‘Axtistivs (Appuleins ?), in command 
of ships, Brutus, v. 328, 

Axtietivs, fatherin-law of Pompey, 
iv. 54, 60. 

Antrvm, a town of Latium, Fabius, i 
878; Coriolanus, ii, 74, 77~79, 82, 
98; Brutus, v. $24. 

AxrOR, son of Hercules, Antony, v. 
158. 

Antonzs, daughter of Mark Ant 
and Ociavia “Antony, ¥. 239. paid 

Maxous Axtontus, the orator, Ma- 
ius, ii 99, 100; Pompey, iv. 79; 
Antony, ¥. 155. 

Antonius Creticus, father of the 
triumvir, Antony, v. 155. 

Caros AnTonrvs, son of the orator, 
Cicero, ¥. 48, 47, 51, 58; Antony, 
¥. 163. 

Carus Anronrus, brother of the tri- 

! “umvr, Antony, v. 168, 174; Bro- 
tus, ¥. $29, 880, 882. 
Lucros ANToNrvs, brother of the tri 


|" umvir, Antony, ¥. 168, 183, 


INDEX. 


Awroxtvs, Tulas, son of Mark An- 
tony and Fulvia, Antony, v. 238. 
Ayrtonius Honosarus, tribune, Gal- 
ba, v. 468, 3 
Pusrivs Axtontvs, Casar, iv. 258. 
ius Antonius Saturni- 





Ins, ii. 181. 

Anvoxsus, morderer of Sertorids, 
Sertorius, iii. 414, 

Antony, Marcus — the trum 
vir, Life, v. 155; Comparison, v. 240 ; 
Numa, i. 155; Him. Paulus, it 
195; Pompey, iv. 124, 125, 197; 
Gosar, iv. 289, and after Cato the 

ger, iv. 443; Cicero, ¥. 80, and 
after Demetring, v. 963’ Brutus, . 
810, 320, and after; Comparison, v- 
885. 

Quixtus Antriirus, C. Gracchus, 
iv. 545; Comparison, iv. 557. 

AnTrx.us, the son of Mark Antony 
and Fulvia, Antony, v. 161, 225, 
288, 288, 

Axytue, son of Anthemion, Alcibi- 
ades, ii. 5, 6; Coriolanus, ii. 68. 

Aoxzvs or Apitivs, son of Romu- 
Jus, Rowulus, i. 55, 

Aovs or Zag or Axtus, river in Epi- 
tus, Cesar, iv, 296. 

Arama, wife of Seleucus, Demetrius, 
vy. 127, 

Arama, daughter of Artaxerxes, Ar 
taxerxes, ¥. 450, 

Arama, daughter of Artabazus, wife 
of Ptolemy, sater of Barsine, En- 

menes, iii. 417. 

Apzrixs,a Macedonian, Aratus, v.413. 

‘Avgiies, the painter, Alexander, iv. 
162; Demetrius, v. 107; Aratus, ¥. 
878. ’ 

APELLICON of Teos, Sylla, iti. 175. 

‘Aprwanrus, an Athenian, Antony, ¥. 


224, 

Avrzantians, 8 people of Thessaly, 
Flamininus, ii, as 

Arar, sport ‘in Thessaly, Themisto- 
cles, i. 289. 

rey in Atticn, Theseus, i 32- 
%; ison, i. 82. 

Armbyos, Theseus, 1. 32, 84. 

‘Ararra, 9 town in Thrace, Lysan- 
der, iii. 126. 

Avoi.oceares, son of Dionysics the 
Xi -, Dion, V. 282, 294, 298, 

1 


Apottoporve, an Athenian, Demos- 


thenes, v.16; Comparison, ¥. 92. 
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APoLLoDoRUS, governor of Babylon, 
Alexander, iv. 250. 

Aportoporus the Phalerian, Cato 
the Younger, iv. 417. 

Aromanosny,, a Sicilian, Cesar, iv, 

7. 

APOLLODORUS, & writer, Lyeungus, i. 

83. 


APouronta, in Epirus, Sylla, iii. 176; 
‘Cwsar, iv. 295, 296; Cicero, v. 82; 
Antony, v. 169; Brutus, v. 825, 829, 
3380. 





APOELONIA, in Mysia, Lueullus, iii, 
241, 

Arotzonra, in Sicily, Timoloon, ii. 
137, 

Apotconmpes, Demetrius, v. 150, 
AroLLowtpEs, Stoic philosopher, Ca- 
to the Younger, iv. 487, 488, 440. 
Avortonrvs, son of Molon, an orator, 

‘Coraar, iv. 258; Cicero, v. 39. 
AscrTanTus tyrant of Zenodotia, 
iii. $51 


AroLLoruaxes of Cyzicus, Agesi 
LLOPHANES jicus, 
laus, iv. 14. 
Arortovuxay a writer, Lycurgus, 
i126. 
Aponivs, an informer, Galba, v, 464. 
AroTHETz, & chasm under Taygetus, 
Lycurgas, i. 105. 





Aprius Cravpirs, Cacus, Pyrrbus, 
iil, 24, 25. 


Appius Cravprvs, consul B. c. 212, 
Comparison of Fabius and Pericles, 
i 406; Marcellus, ii. 250, 252. 

Aperns, Claudius, consul '3.c. 177, 
Poplicola, i. 209, 

Aprics CLavpics, consul B.o. 148, 
£o, Paulas, ii. 195; Ti. Gracchus, 
iv. 509, 516, 520. 

Appice Craupive, consul B.c. 54, 
Lucullus, iii, 250, 258, 264, 256, 266; 









Pompey, iv. 128; Ceesar, iv, 279. 
Arrive CLavpiu: i 
Maxcus Arrive, Cicero, v. 63. 
Appius CLavsvs, ine, Poplicola, 


i, 223; the same as Aprivs CLav-' 
‘rus, Coriolanus, ii. 74. 
APsEPHION (in the text, APHEPEION), 
‘Archon at Athens, Cimon, ili. 208. 
Avreus, river in Ilyria, Flamininus, ii, 
387. 


Aprera, in Crete, Pyrrhus, iii. 42. 
Lwecrvs Apucesvs, Camillus, i 281. 
Avutia, in Italy, Marcellus, iL 266. 
Aquizut, Poplicola, i. 205-208. 
Masuus Aquiniivs, Marius, iii. 62. 
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AQUILLIvS, tribune of the people, 
Gato the Younger, iv. 418. 
Mazovs Aquixivs, Cicero, ¥. ee 
Aqurrum, in Latiam, Otho, v. 
Agouras, lieutenant of ‘Metolius, ig 
torins, i. 398, 
Axapra and Asasians, Theseus, i. 
& Lucullus, ii - as Fue and after; 
‘rassus, iii, $56, and after; Pompey, 
iv, 98, and after; Alexander, iv. 189; 
Antony, ¥. 199,'190, 214, 223. 
Anacnosta, Eumenes, ii. 440, 
ARACUS, a Spartan, Lysander, iii. 110. 
Azar, a river of Gaul, Cesar, iv, 275, 
283. 


ARATERION, near Gargettus, in At 
fica, Thonens, i. 38. 

Anatus of Sicyon, Life, v. 367; Phi- 
lopeemen, fi. 960, 367, 368; Agia, iv. 
458, 459; Cleomencs, iv. 469-472, 
477, 480-491. 

Aparus, son of the preceding, Ara~ 
tus, v. 414, and after to 419. 

Anaxrs, river of Armenia, Lucullus, 
Hii, 261; Pompey, iv. 92, 94; An- 
tony, ¥. 204, 206. 

Axpaces, a Meade, Artaxerxes, v. 434. 

Arzu, Camillus, i. 288 ; Pompey, iv. 
96; Alexander, iv. 200, 

ARcADIA and Ancaprans, Ni i 
158 (the Arcadian months) ; 

Janus, ii, 54; Pelopidas, i. 205, 228, 
and after; Philopemen, ii, 375; 
Agesilaus, iy. 18, 27, 40, 41; Cleo- 
menea, iv. 470, and afer; 
nes, v.29; Aratus, ¥. 370, 400. 

AnoraiLavs, philosopher, Philopa- 
men, ii, $60; Aratus, v. $70. 

Anozsuaus, a Spartan, Agis, iv. 
462, 

Axcuzpenes, an Xtolian, Hm. Pau- 
Jos, ii. 179; Flamininus, o 414. 

Ancugpenvs, friend of 
‘Dion, v. 261, 

Awouztavs, general of Anti 
Gonates, ‘arafas, 887, 888. 

Ancuxraus, king of Cappadocia, An 
tony, ¥. 214. 

‘lls, 


Amonetaus of Delos, 

ARCHELAUS, general Mit 
Marins, ii. 88; Sylla, ii, 156, 162- 
«185, 168-174; Comparison, ii. 196; 
Lagallos, i, 282, 239, 241, 

ARORELATS, an 
of the 














ARCHELAUS, & Writer, 
ARCHELAUS, 8 post, 


Cimon, iii. 204. 


Gimon, Hi, 202. 


emoethe- Ancrrpauce IV, , king of 


INDEX. 


Anomerars, King of Sparia, Lyon 
gas, i 8 

secdecave, i in Phocis; ia; Sola i iii, 163, 

ARCHEFTOLIG, son mistockes, 
‘Themistocles, i. at) 

ArcuzsTaaTus, an Athenian, Alek 
Diades, ii 18; Lysander, iii. 125, 

ARcHESTRATES, an Athenian, Pho 
ion, iv. 864. 

ARCHESTEATUS, a dramatic povt, 
Aristides, ii, 280, 281, 

Anonta 8, an ‘Athenian, Pelopidas, ii. 

Ancuzas, 8 Theban, Pelopidas, i. 205+ 
207, 209-311; Agesilaas, i iv. 29, 


5,8 2, rhenes, 7. 
81, $2. 

AnchraxApes, an Athenian, Phocion, 
iv. 339. 


Ancuiprvs, Antony, v. 288. 
ARCEIDAMIA, grandmother of Ags, 
Pyrrhus, iii, 87; iv. 449, 464, 
465. Perhaps not the same. 
ASoeOAuID AS, 8 Spartan, ety 
Axcuipamvs IL, king of 8} 
of Zeuxidamus, father of 
Yyeu , i. 129; Pericles i ms 
mon, iii, "220; Crassoa, ili, 
} Agesilaus, i iv. 1,2; Cleomenes, 
ey 493. 
Bar For IL, King of Spi arta, BOD 
Camillus, i, 288; Agosi- 
ie 80, 81,40, 42; piv. 448, 
arta, gon 
48; De- 





of Eudamidas, “Agis, iv. 
metrins, y. 131. 
Ancurpans Y., king of Sparta, son 
of Endamidas, brother of Agis, 
Cleomenes, iv. 467, 471; Compe 
son, iv. 557. 
AncHriocaus, the poet, 
4; Numa, i. 182; Pericles, i Bay 
338; Marius, iii. at Phocion, iv, 
336; Cato the Yc 7 a. 71; 
Demetrius, ¥. 182; 
= meni ik oeab7, 


AgcHYTas, Pythagorean philksopher, 
‘Mareeling, ii 252; Dion, ¥. 263, 968. 


mnt 


Anciseus, a Spartan, Pelopidas, ii. 


anes and ARDEATIANS, i in Latiom, 
Camillus, i. 285, 293-295. 

Appertvs, in Athens, Thesens, i 28. 

‘Arrive, or Asus, a philosopher, An- 
tony, ¥. 282, 233, 

AREOPAGUS, Bolon, i. i, 186, 190, 200; 
‘Themistocles, i. 248 ; Pericles, i 827, 
880; ‘Cimon, iit. 213, 218; Phocion, 


iv. 845; D ea, V. 15, 28; 
Cloore, ¥. 60. 
Axgravs, son of Dion, Dion, v. 276. 


‘Auzre, wife of Dion, danghter 
Dionysius, Timoleon, ii. 147; Dion, 
¥, 250, 264, 276, 294, 801. 


ARETHUBA, in 8: ‘Antony, y. 190. 
Axzvs L., king of Sparta, it 
36, 37, 41, 43, 


Anros iL, "King of Sparta, Agis, iv. 


soace a poet, also a nickname of 
Demosthenes, Demosthenes, v. 4. 

Anarzzoss, = mother of Brasidas, Ly- 
wurgus, i. 127. 

Anomusz, islands off the 
ai ‘ericles, i. 368; tran, 
iii. 110, 


re snd the area L 

92 (the ive ki ai 

ii, 13, “6, Beloptis hil 2 
rhus, iit 41, and after; L) r, 
iii, 104 “(their shaving their bars 
Nicias, fii, 802-304 ; 
21, 95, 88; Cleomenes, 1¥. 482, and 
after; "Demetrius, v. 119; Aratus, v. 
869, and after. 

ARIADNE, danghter of Minos, Theseus, 
i 36-18, 22, 29; Comparison, i. 79, 


Anizvs, friend of Cyrus the Younger, 
Artaxerxes, v. 430. 

ARIAMENES, admiral of Xerxes, The- 
tnistocles, i. 248. 

AMIAMNES, an Arab, Crassus, iii. 855. 

‘Antaratnes IL, king of Cappado- 
cia, Eumenes, iit. 418, 419. 

Amcapatas, son of Mithridates, Byl- 
Ia, iii, 186 ; Pompey, iv. 97. 

AuranaTaxs, Pompey, iv. 102, 

AgtaurEs, son 
taxerxes, v. 458, 454, 

Asnsantus, the Persian god, The- 
mistocles, i, 262, 

arp in Umbria, Marcellus, ii. 


iv. 126; Carne, iv. 
‘Thojent; OPED ike Yougerieeaes. Be 
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Amnorstvs, a Platean, Aristides, . 
Annem Spartan, Aristides, ii, 


Aerninarsee king of Cappadocia, 
Sylla, ii. 145, 146/172, 174; Cicero, 
v. 985 Demetria vy. 99, 

ARIOMANDES, @ Persian, Cimon, iii. 
215. 

Anrovistvs, a German chief, Cesar, 
iv, 275-277. 

Antmanos, ton son of Xanthij 
dian of Alcibiades, Alcil desi 1, iit, 
4. 


ARISTANUS, ApisTaUs, or ARISTX- 
NETUB, & citizen of 
on, ii, 873, $79, 
ARISTAGORAB, & Cyzicenian, Lucul- 
lus, ii. 239. 
AnisTanpxn of ‘Telmessus, Alexander, 
200; 175, 190, 191,20 200, 208, 223, 
2a 


Aniwreasof Ai 


Pyrrhus, iii,41,48. 
Anwrteas of anes Q 
i 73. 


onnesus, Romulns, 


of Axisimprs, son of Lysimachns, Life, 
ii, 2805 Commpaficn of Aristides 
and ii, 353; Themintocles, i 
234, 287, 248, 246, 249, 250, 258, 
25K Pericles, ji. 2265 "empariee 

‘Acibiadce’ and Corolanus, i 

102, 105; elopalan ii, 2045 

mon, iii.’ 205, 212,° 218; Ties, 

iii, 305; Comparison, ili, 376; Pho 

ion, iv. 882, 388; Demosthenes, ¥. 


Anterns 8 Locrian, Timoleon, ii. 
Amerons, author of the Milesiaca,” 


Crassus, iii. 872. 2 
Anreripes, son. of Xenophilus, Axi- 


stides, ii 2 7 
ARisTION, res ant of Athens, Numa, 
i 140; rhs yi 157, 159, 178; Lae 
callus, iii. 2: 
Anietirrcs ot iii. 


Argos, . 
ane ; Aratus, M4 pei-n9b  pipoopber, 
ISTLPPUS 
ARIS’ rene! ae : 
TOBULUS, xandér’s historian, 
Alexander, iv. 376, 178, 181, 188, 
218, 253; De 8,7. 25. + 
AnistosULUs, king of Judwa, Pom _ 
Poy, iv. 98, 1065 Antony, v- 186, © 


Anssfocrsos, father a Lysander,” 
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Axzstoonatss, an Athenian, Demo- Anisrormamnes, the ¢omic 


sthenes, v. 14, 16, 
AateToordsxs, son of Hipparchus, & 
Lee writer; Lycurgas, i, 88, 
Phitopcmen, ii, 877. 
ARISTOORATES, a rbetorician, Antony, 
¥. 228, 
Antsroonrrvs, Alexander, iv. 170. 
Axistopemus of Miletus, Demetrius, 
Anu eet tof Megatopo- 
[STODEMUS, tyrani 
ie Plopesten, il, 360; Agis, iv. 
Be 
Anstopzuve, the Heraclid, founder 
of the royal houses 8 ‘Sparta, 
courgus, i. 84; iv. 28. 
Anistopicus of ic med Pericles, i. 
$82. 
AntstToGrron, companion of Harmo- 
dius, Aristides, ii. $15. 
ARisTogiroy, an Athenian syco- 
phant, Phocion, iv. 389-841; Do- 
‘mosthenos, v. 16. 
Aniaromacny, wife of Dionysius the 
Elder, sister of Dion, Timoleon, xi. 
147; Dion, v. 247, 250, 251, 257, 
294, 295, 801. 
Aristomacuvs, Achwan general, 
Cleomenes, iv. 471. 
Anseromacnus, tyrant of the Ar 
gives, Aratus, v. $90, 400, 401, 410. 
Anerousce, & Sicyonian, Aratas, 
v. 8 
AzrrTomunes, the Messenian, Romu- 
Tos, i. 70; is, iv. 466, 
Ntwopher, Bi 
josopher, Bratas, v. 08, 
Aniston | of Coos, philosopher, 
‘Themistocles, 1.234; Aeistites, i 282. 
Antaron of 


‘Chioe, 8 philoopher, 
Cato the Elder, ii. 889; Demosthe- 
nes, %. 11, 82 
Aniston, a Corinthian pilot, Nicias, 
iit, 818, 824. 


Laoallns, iit. 24: 
Agistowicus of Marathon, Demo- 
bthenes, ¥. 31. 





a, 
AZISTONUS, a musician, Lysander, ii. 
1%. 


ARISTOTRLES, a 


lou, Academic phi- 


poet, Thd- 

mistocles, i. 253; Pericles,z. 853, 958 

(the verves), i, 2, 18; Ch 

mon, 231; Nicins, iii 201 ‘(the 

verse), $94, 299; Demetrius, v. 108; 
y, ¥. 14, 


AgreToraanes, & Macedonian, Alex- 


ander, iv, 235. 
PHON, archon at Athens, De- 
28, 7, 28, 


AnistorHon, an Athenian, Phocion, 


iv. 836. 


Agistoruon, a painter, Alcibiades, ii. 


18. 


Ly- AgtsToTxLEs, an Argive, Cleomenes, 


iv. 486; Aratas, v. 409. 


a logician, Aratus, v. 


869. 


Aursroree, Theseus, i. 8, 18, 24; Ly 


i, 88, 90, 91, 101, 120, 121, 
125; Solon, i. 277, 198, 202; The- 
mistocles, i. 248; Camillus, i, 292; 
Pericles, i 322, 830, 332, 353, 
8555 Comperiace of Alcibiades an 
nus, fi, 108; "Pelopiias, it 
208, 219; ‘Aristides, ii, 814; Com 
pepson, ii, $55; Lysander, ii, 105 5 
Syl, 3 iti, 175, 1763 Cimon, iii. 911 j 
ficias, iii, 2905 Crasmus, i ii. 8845 
Alexander, iv. 166-168, 180, 296, 
229, 231, 252, 254; Cleomenes, iv. 
474; Cicero, v. 59; ‘Dion, v. 268, 


ARrsToxENvs, a musician, Lyew ren 


i, 126; Timoleon, ii. 1 
ii. 814 Alexander, iv. 162. 





AnisTRATUs, tyrant of Sicyon, Ara 


tus, ¥. 878, 379, 


Armenta and Anwentans, 


ii, 146; Cimon, fii, 201; Lacan 
iit. may 245, 950, and after; Cran 
sus, if. 353, and after; Pompey, 





iv. 86, 92, and after; Cmsar, iv. 
808: ‘Antony, y. 188, 190, and af. 


| ter. 
ARMILUSTRICM, on the Aventine 
‘Themistocles, i. 


250. 
Axpates,a Persian, Artaxerxes,y. 404, 
ARPINUM, etgsty in Latiom, Marius, iii. 





170, #34, 255; Compare Eumenes, 
ii. 480, 481, and Phosion, iv. 862. 


INDEX: 


Quartos AREruS, a senator, Cicero, 
ry. 
Amnontivs (Lacios), in command at 
a pateg AGT ee 219. 
ISACES, 
iii 1465 SO eae en ae 252, 385 Find 
pey, iv 4475 
trius and Antony, ¥. 241. 
AReACIDE, Crassus, iil 878. 
Ansames, son of Artaxerxes IL, Arta- 
xerxes, ¥. 454, 
Anaanzas, river of Armenia, Lucul- 
Tn, iii, 288, 
Anaran Grove, Poplicola, i 210. 
Aner OAR, Denar arame 5. 43, 422, 
S78, river ly, ry, iv. 57. 
‘ARTABANTS, a Persian, Tesitosle, 
i. 260, 261. 
Azrapazzs. See AnTAVASDES. 
‘Amtanazus, father of Barsine, Eu 
menes, ili. 417; Alexander, 7. 185. 
A®TABAZUS, & Persian, ‘Aristides, ii ii. 
804. 


Agracensss, leader of the Cadusians, 
“Artaxerxes, ¥. 429, 480, 484, 436, 

Abrasynras, 8 Persian, Avtaxerzes, 
¥. 482, 435. 

Antavaspes, king of Armenia, the 
same as Azrasazes, Crassus, iii. 
364, 836; Antony, v. 191, 192, 205; 
‘Comparison, ¥. 243. 

ABFALORES, 8 Persian, Themistocies, 


Anrazas, King of Armenia, Lucullus, 
iti, 268. 
ABTAZATA, fown of Armenia, Lucul- 
dene iit, 268. 3 Tages 
TAXRREES 
Uiades, i. 49; Artaxerses, v. 421. 
ARTAXERXES cia ‘Mnemon, Life, v. 
421; Pelopidas, ih 250. 
Axmanposce of Cnidos, Cassar, iv. 





‘Anvencrsouta: a Greek, Lucullos, 
265. 


Anremiera, queen of Caria, Then 


stoclea, i 24 

Anremis1om, promontory in Eubes, 

~* Themiatocles, i, 288, 240, 2413 Aly, 
, 1. 


biades, i 
Anremrus of Colophon, Alexander, 


wir. 35. 
Anrexos, anon rincer, Pericles, i, 854. 
y Lepourgiaty i | 
Ba. 


Axmucres if eles, Themiooncies ¢ 
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Mancwn. meses friend of Augay 
‘tus, Bratus, v. 348. pid 

be cigt son of ‘Porsenna, Papticola, 2, 

‘json a Fusean, Camillug i, £85, 264, 

| four Anuns, goa of Tarquin, Poplicola, § 
21 

Axvvent, Corser, iv. 283 

Snvasa ingot Bonen P hs, i 
RYBAS, iL 1. 

ARYMBAG, ‘brother of Olpmpiag, AL 
exander, iv. 160. 

Aspotoment, Cimon, iii, 199. 

Asoazis, son of Iptha, king of Mauro 
tania, Sertoriug, iii. 391, 392. 

Ascazon, in Syria, Locals iii, 2815 
Cicero, v.38; Bratus, v. 3 

Ascanrvs,| snot non oman 0. 


Asoumrranes, a grammarian, Solon, 


Ascuariapzs son of Hipparcht 
a Thovion i, 352, Pid 56 
scULUM of Apulia, 28. 
eg of Plenum,” Pompey, in, 
38, 54, 
Asza, or Asma, Cleomenes, iv. 473. 
‘Asta, frequent; the Asiatic orators, 
Gieero, ¥. 89; the Asiatic atyle of 
speaking, Anton fz ¥- AS6. 
The 


Asta, danghter 
mistocles, i. 267. 

Asrazicus, s freedman, Galba, ¥.475, 

Asrxanvs, river of Sicily, and Asiva- 
RIAN feast, Nieias, ii. 326, 327, 

Astnrvs Poxzio, Caesar, iv. 291, 304, 
310; Pompey, iv. 141; Cato tha 
Younger, iv. 424; “Antony, % 168, 











Alci-- Asozia, a name of Salamis, Solon, 


175. . 
Asorus, 8 river in Beotia, Aristides, i 
204, 298; Laucullus, di. 256, : 
ASPASIA, Pericles, 1849-851, 358-362. 
‘Asrasia, ar Mitzo, of Phovma, Po 
nicks, 2 849; Artaxerzes, v, 449, 


Adpmpos, in Fonephylia, Alcibiades, 
aaneris, aname for Aches Per, 


i 1, 
, ASPHALIVS, a name. af Neptame, Tee: 
Adie clsiel of As Arges, Pyr 

|, citadel 

48, 44; Cloomente, iv. 488, 487. ', 
Aseue, a stream, and thd, Anata, near 

Chreronea, Syila, iit 264, 165. (° 
ae wk AssYBIANS, 

0; Crassus, ii. 358. 


wt 
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Aaranas, « woman of Galea, Canes, Are 


Asrezorus, a Spartan ephor, Cleo- 
menea, iv. 475. 
Asrura, in Latinm, Cicero, v. 85. 
Asrvanax, Brutus, v. 826. 
ASTEOCRUE: & Spartan, Alcibiades, ii. 
» 82, 


Movteaeaes an island, Romulus, i. 73. 
Astyriinus of f Posidonis, or Paestum, 
Hii, 22 
Asyium, Homalay, i 68; As¥yiavs, 
‘8 god, Romulns, i. 49, 

Arzius, tribune of the people, Crassus, 
iti. 850, 351. 

cs Areros, or ‘Txros, Sylla, 
iii, 160. 

Arwcierva, Brates, v. 845. 

Armamanra and Arzamanrs, Fls- 








maininus, ii. 403 ; Pompey, iv. 188. 
ATHAXIB, an historian, ‘moleon, i. 
196, 152 
Argexzum, a pass in Arcadia, Cleo- 
mones, iv, 470, 


Araneonoscs; an actor, Alexander, 

iv. 198. 

Aturxoponos, surnamed Cordylio, a 
; Perks pubcsopher, Cato ie Yewoa; 
iv. 


Aranxoponcs of Imbros, Phocion, iv. 


Arzexovorcs, son of Sandon, a wri- 
‘ter, Poplicola, i. 220. 

AruRvopianes, an Athenian, Alex- 
ander, iv. 205, 

Armers and A1nENtANs, frequent, 

‘Arnzere, the river Adige, Marius, i. 
72, 73, 

Arnos, Mount, Alexander, iv. 250. 

Atiuivs. See Artixius. 

Anion Tarawa, Sertorins, iti. 390, 

391, 


Axraxtic Sa, Timoleon, i, 182; Sar 
torius, ii, 890, 411; Omsar, iv. 281. 
Arantis, Plato's fable, Solon, i. 194, 
1. 


Arossa, daughter of Artaxerxes I., 
¥. dB, 448, 448, 450, 
451, 453. 
Arrxue, Cimon, iii. 207; Cicero, v.40. 
ATROPATENE and ‘ATROPATRNIANS 
voles, iii 269; 


145. 
Arratus, uncle of 
sana aac 


Arnarus, Alexander, i a 231. 
Pergamus, Fla 
peated ant Antony, ¥. 214. 
arzasoe: IL, Philomator, Ci i 
3 Ti Greechns, iv. 521; Deme- 


fins. 114, 
Arres, or Arr, ‘Numa, i. 131; Ser- 


vy. 88; Antony, v. 184. 


Arnica, frequent, see particularly 


Arrious, bear's friend, Cicero, ¥. 
Bratus, v. 834, 

gute Arsiovs, Galba, vy. 482. 
TTTLLA, ‘ato the younger, 
iv. 877, 878, 394, 

Arriiit, a probable correction for 
Hostilti, Comparison of Cato and 
rind i ii. 853. 6 

Manovs Arru1us (more correctly 
Carus), Numa, i. 155. 





Artizivs VeRGIL10, Galba, v. 488. 
Arris, Numa, j.181; Sertorius, iii. 882. 
Arriva, see Tuutvs and ‘ARUB, 


below. 

Auris, Tientenant of Sartorius, 
Sertoriuy, iii, 418, 415, 

Avrpvs, river of Apulia, Fabius, 1. 


‘Gen ‘Numa, i. 154, 155. See 


Acuss, i in Beotia, Pelopidas, ii, 221; 

sysander, iii, 134; Agesilans, iv. 

Avgetia, mother of Cessar, Crenar, 
264-266; Cioero, v. 64, 

Carvs Avnzxres Ga the text Owa- 
7108), Crassus, iii, 846 ; mares 


unas Avnzxivs, 8) 
AvTOCLIDES, a writer, Rites, 
AuTOLEON, | ing of ‘he Pi 


Pyrrhus, iii, 
Avionons, 7 theo, Lysander, iii, 








iv. 





*, Avrovreve, aa of Sinope, Lea- 





callus, i 
Apartum,« : om of Picenum, Pom- 
Pennies Mocxr, Romulus, i 48, 
$ 83 Nums, i 149; C. Gracches, 


arpa of Miter of Aap 
pam eae + 
re, Gero, a. 
Ber srt 
w 





B 
fy eee ae 
B: Basyiont- 
vailas, ii 


428, 441, 
Baccutapz of Corinth, Lysander, 
‘iii, 104, 


Baconrnes, Lucullus, ii. 249, 250. 
Baccuyxres, a post, Numa, i. 188. 
Bacrna, Bacarra, and the Bacrri- 


ana, in Asia, Mar erathe i ili, 850; Goa 
Parison ii 3805 tony, v.191. 
trian horse, ‘Alexan ander, iv. 201. 
Maxous Bzznros, conga}, wane t 158. 
Batica, a part of Spain, Sertorius, 
Baran ihe. Gandalgi 
718, the juivir, in 
Gain tbe iden i 999; Berton i 
890, 895. 
Bagoas, a Persian, Alexander, iv. 211. 
Baaoas, favorite of Alexander, Alex- 
painters iy, 244, as an. 
Ta, in Campania, ua, iii. 
Barous, an under Sylls, Sylla, 
iii, 181. 
Baxavs, Cesar's friend, Coosar, iv. 327. 
Posrumrus Batsus, probably Az- 
Bus, Pt i, 224. 
Baxurus, or CeBaLixvs, & Macedo- 
nian, Alexander, iv. 221. 
Baxiss0s, river in 
Crassus, iii. 359. 
Barre, a nymph, mother of Epi 
menides, yi. 178. 
Bawmeycs, or Hisearoiss, Antony, v. 
190. 
Banprvs. See Bartrus. 





Baxmros of Nola, Marcellus,ii. 247,248. 

Banstvs, a tesserarius, Galba, v. 479. 

Banca, a friend of Cato, Cato the 
Younger, i iv. 408. 

Banca, in Hannibal's army, Fabius, i. 
392. 

Hasorcan Banca, Hannibal's father, Bras 
Cato the Elder, it $26. 

Baxrvrztr, slaves, Marius, it. 98. 

Bagorizie, king of lysis, Pyrhas, 

0. 

Banayz1axs, a people of Caris, Fla 

mininns, ii. 899, 
VoL. ¥. 
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"Aint, Eames aw itt. id 


inne scotker ter, wife of Ew 
4, iii. 417, 


. _ mens, 
Luctus Basrcxve, Sylla, iii. 154. 


Bastauwz, or Bastzara, a Celtic 
Paulus, ii. 163, 165. 
priest of Cybele, Mariun, 


ii. 
Baraxvs, a fiut nickname of 
aly, ti bth 03, ¥. 4. 
Baravians, a German tribe, Otho, v. 
499. 
Barnycres, Solon, i. 172, 
Lenrotus Batiatns, Crassus, iii, 
Baro Sinope 
}ATON a writer, Agis, iv. 459, 
Barry, kings of Cyrene, Coriolanus, 


Bapmtacum, near Cremona, town and 
field of battle, Otho, v. 495, 497, 498, 
500, 50%. 

Be.zvs of Minturne, Marius, ot 98, 

Berznra, town of Arcadia, Cleo- 


menes, iv. 470. 
& Gallic’ tribe, Pompey, iv. 





Brisa, 
113; Owsar, iv. 277. 

Beuitanas, a Persian in the sorvice 
of Paryeatis, Artaxerxes, v. 440, 

Betrenornos, Coriolanus, fi. 90. 

Brxuvvvs, a praetor, Pompey, iv. 79. 

Brxvais the secretary, » Persian, 
Artaxerxes, v. 444, 

Bengventom, a town of Italy, Pyr- 
vhs, iii, 88, 

Breentce of Chios, wife of Mithri- 
dates, Lucullas, iii, 249, 250. 

Bermuice wife of Prolemy, Pyrrhus, 
iii. 5, 6. 


Beanucis, town of Epirus, Pyrrhus, 


Bence, town of Macodonia, Pyrrhvs, 
Hiss Pompey, iv. 180; Demetrius, 


Beers, town of Phoenicia, Antony, 
‘¥. 205. 


Basevs, a Persian, Alexander, iv, 216. 
Brstia,a Roman general,Marius,ii-55. 

Barta, a A pibuns, Cicero, y. 58. 

‘Priene, Solon, i, 171. . 
Siaroasres Brsvrvs, Pompey, iv. 
109,110, 119; Oumar i. 269, 3705 
the Younger, iv. $94, 995, 
vic hart 418, 4355 Amery. yw ieee 
LB, step-eon of Brutus, 
¥. 815, 827. 
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Poexitros Brevrvs, s tribune, Mar- 
cellus, ii. 270. 

Brow (perhaps of Soli), a writer, The- 
deus, L 26. 


Brncewna, davghter of Bardyliis and 
wife of Byrrhus, Pyrebus, it. 10. 

Brsarta, a poopl ie of Thrace, Pericles, 

584, 

BisaxrHe, a town in Thrace, Alcibi- 
ades, ii. 27. 

Biraysta and Brrayxrans, Numa, 
4,181; Alcibiades, i. 48; Flaminiaus, 
ii, 409, 410; Sylla, ii. 156, 172; 
Comparison, ii. 196; Lucullas, iii. 
285, and after; Sertorius, Hi. 411; 
Cesar, iv. 257; Bratus, y. 822, 332. 

Brrirve, general of Demetrius IL, Ara- 
tus, ¥. 399, 

Brron of Argos, Solon, & 196. 

Buossius of Cuma, philosopher, Ti 
Gravehus, iv. 514, 525, 529. 

Bocononis, king of Egypt, Demetrius, 
vy. 123, 

Bocenus, king of Mauretania, Marms, 
iii, 56, 57, 84; Sylle, ii. 148-146, 

Bogonus, king of Mauretania, Antony, 
vy. 214, 

Bart, a Gallic tribe, in the original of 
the verses, Romulas, i. 60. 

Baontx, king of the Cimbri, Marius, 
iii, 75, 

Baorsa and Baoriaxs, frequent. 
Sea particularly Pelopidas, ii 201- 
287; some passages in Them 
Pericles, and Alcibiades; Aristides, ii. 
298,and aftor; Lysander, ili. 134, and 
after; 8: iii, 158, 162, and after; 
Cimon, i. 198; Agesilans, iv. 7, 20, 
and after; Phocion, iv. 853, 354; 
Demetrius, v. 187; Aratus, ¥. 381, 
416; Bootian months, Camillus, i. 
288; Pelopidas, ii. 224 ; Aristides, it. 
305. 

L4,a town of Latiom, and BoLant, 

“ Coriolanus, ii. 85. 

Bout, or Bovittx, another Latin 
town. Ihid. 

Bononta, Bologna, in Cisalpine Gaul, 
Cicero, ¥. 84. 

Boaroave, the kingdam of, Sylls, if. 

(7186; Lygallng, iis 257; Compariton, 

“Gti 287; Cimmerian Bosporus, The- 
008, i 27. 

Portuzans, Thesens, i. 18. 
RACHYLLES, & Theban, Flamininus, 
ji, 891. ‘ 

Baasmas, Spartan general, Tycur 


INDEX: 


gms, i. 117, 218, 124; Lysander, ii, 

104, 123; ‘Nicias, iii, $00, 
Beavron, in Atties, Solon, i 176. 
Barxncs, king of the Gaals, Camillos, 

i, 284, 285, 291, 292, 299, 300. 
Brigzs, army servants, Brotus, vy. 





Bey, iv. 114; Cesar, iv. 272-281; 


ato the Younger, iv. 229, but some 
read, Germans. 

Brrrowartus, or ViRIDOMARUS, 
King of the Gueate, Romulus, i. 58; 
“Marcellus, ii. 243-245. 

BRixriu0m, a town of Cisalpine Gant, 
Otho, v. 492, 497, 505. 

Broxpvustom, or Bevxprerom, Em. 
Paulus, ii, 198; Cato the Elder, ii 
334; Sylla, ii 176; Crassus, iii 
851; Pompey, iv. 82, 83, 128-180; 
Cusar, iv. 293, 296-297; Cato the 
‘Younger, iv. 384; Cicero, v. 69, 76, 
79; Antony, v. 161, 188, 215. 

Brut (Bruti and Cumsi), Cesar, 
iv. 819. 

Bautto and Brurrrom, Fabius, i. 
997, 399; Timoleon, ii. 127, 130, 
144; Crassus, iii, 838; Cato the 
‘Younger, iv. 423. 

Brorrivs Srna, lieutenant of Sentias, 
‘Sylla, ifi. 156, 157, 

Lucius Juxivs Bavrus, Poplicola, 
i, 203-209, 212; Cowan, iv. 318; 
Bratag, ¥. $02, 803, $11. 

Baorvs, Tirvs, and TrseR10s, cons of 
Lucius, Poplicola, i 205-208. 

Brutos, first tribune of the people, 
Coriolanus, ii. 59, 66. 

Baurvus, consul, 2. c. 138, Ti, Grac- 

kes iv. 529. 

UTUS, lor in the time of Marina, 
Syn gy 169. 

Baurus, father of the following, Pom- 
pey, iv. 57, 69, 131. 

Maxzcus Brorvs, Life, v. 302: Com 

ison with Dion, v.62; Pompey, 
iv, 69, 181, 151; Cesar, iv. 805, 311, 
814, 319-328 ; Catothe Younger, iv. 
408, 443, 444; Cicero, ¥. 80, 81, 88, 
85; Comparison, ¥. 98; Antony, 7. 
165, 168, 174, 228; Comparison, 7. 
241; Dion, v. 245, 246. 

Decuuva Bactus Atsnrus, Cesar, 
iv. $21, $28; Antony, v. 163; Brotas, 
¥. S14, $28, 882. 

Baurus, a steward, Brutus, v, 808, 


INDEX. 


Brorvs, name of a book, Brutus, v. 
B 804, 815. ‘ci 
jwBCLCr, Poplicels, i. 214. 
Bucuruaras, or Bucerzatus, Alex- 
ander, iv. 165, 178, 202, 216, 238. 
Bucermazia, a town, r ive 
238, 
Bosxats, an. deity, Theseus,i.9. 
Byran 'heaboen of Gato, Gata the 
Younger, iv. 441. 
Buras, a poet, Romulus, i. 66. 
Fasros Burxo, Fabius, i. 384. 
Bures, a Persian, in, iit. 207. 
Burnnorom, seaport of Epirus, Bru-| 
tus, ¥. 880, 
Brute, town of 
Brzawrium and 






is, Brutus, v. $80. 
Byzantivgs, Peri- 


‘ato the Younger, 
Demosthenes, 729; 173 Cicero, 
60, 71, 


Cana, a town £ Asia, Lucullns, ii. 
244, 245, 249 5 ‘Comparison, ii, 287. 

Caziri, ‘Marcellus, 3 ik 274. 

Caviz or Ganes, Sertorius, ili. 890. 

Capmea, citadel of Thebes, 
i, 80; Pelopidas, ii. 205, 206, 218, 
215; Agesilaus, iv. 28-90; ‘Alex 
ander, iv. 172; Phocion, iv. 556, 

Caw, sister of Neoptolemus, Pyr- 
thus, ii. 6. 

Capxus, son of Agenor 8 Sylla, iii. 165. 

Capustaxa, a people of Asia, Arte- 
xefxes, v. 429, 446, 447. 

Cxct, Roman suyname, Coriolanus, 
i, 64. 

Cora, mother of Lucnilus, Lucul- 
lus, iii. ‘a7. 

CxottA, wife of Bylla, Sylla, ii, 149. 
See MuTELLA. 

Cacr1ve, a Sicilian, Cicero, v. 42. 

Qacrurus, the rhetorician, Demos- 
thones, v. 3. 

Qxcina, commanding for Vitellius, 
Otho, ¥. 492-495, 497, 498, 500, 501, 

506, 


Marovs Caxprorvs, Camillus, i 282, 
283, 

Canty, or Cxcrztvs, the orator 
wlins Rufus), Cicero, v. 78. 
Caxnikxars, ulus, 2. 57,58; Mar 

collus, ii, 245. 
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| Caron, a town in Pontus, Pompey, 
‘ oxne ( rvilias), Camillus, i. 280; 
‘Marius, ii, 65, 68 ; Lucullus, ii. 368; 






Sertorivs, iii, 384, 
Servius Cxzrto, Pompey, iv. 109; 
Cwesar, iv. 270. 
Carrio (Q. Servilins), brother of Cato 
the Younger, Cato the Younger, iv, 
870, 872, 374, $77, 380, 
, Omens pen ‘Creear), Lifo, iv. 
59, 64; Nomi 
52: Lucullus, ii. 
884, 830, 847-850, 
3 Comparison, iti, 877-880 ; 
Pompey, iv. 61, 69, 80, 107-114, 
116-118, 121-149, 144-148, 152; 
ison, iy. 158-155; Alexan- 
der, iv. 159; Cato the Younger, iv. 
392-895, $87, 401-405, 407, 410, 
414, 417, 420-428, 425, 426, 429- 
431, 488-438, 440, 442, 448: Cice- 
70, ¥. 55-60, 62, 64-68, 74~78, 80, 
82, 83; Antony, v. 159-169, 185, 
208, 213, 215, te, 288; Brutus, v. 
508-385, 898, 393, B84, 388, 840, 
353 ; Com prison, » V. 862-365 ; Otho, 
y. 491, 491 
Lucrvs Csar, uncle of Antony, 
Cicero, v. 85; Antony, v. 172, 178, 
Lecivs Cxsan, Cato the Younger, 
iv. 487, 
Cassar 
Casan 
called 
Pe 






Got Julius), SyNa, iti. 145. 
C. Julius Cesar Octavianns, 
Augustas), Numa, i, 155; 
is, i. 220; Pericles, i. 818} 
Marcellus, ii, 275; Alexander, iv. 
247; Cesar, iv. 895; Cato the 
Zong, iv, 448; Cicero, v. 82-86, 
ison, v. 93, 98; Anto- 
By, ¥ 18-13 75, 180, 188-286, 188, 
189, 206-213, 215-223, 225-239; 
Bratus, v. 825, 826, 830-384, 838, 
340, 848, 344, Fil 854, 353, 
857, 360, 361; Comparison, v. 868, 
886; Galba, v. 458. : 
Cask, as a title of the Emperors, fra- 
quent in Galbs and Otho ; also Gom- 
of Periclea and Fabius, i408. 
Carvs Cxsar, meaning Caligula, 
‘Antony, v. 289; Galba, v. 464, 
Cixsct40n, son of Cesar and Cleope- 
ARION, son of Caesar 
tra, Cmear, iv. 308; Antony, ¥. 208, 
225, 238, 
Careta (in the text Carr), tonp 


in Latium, Cicero, v. 86. 
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Qaxaio1, tribein Er aginst Camar, iv. 267. 
Cazanus, an Indian ? hilesopher, Al 
exander, iv. 168, 242, 248, 24 


Canaunta (a doubtfal name q Sin Si 
cily, Tindeon i. 145. 

Caxaupta, or CALAvREA, island on 
coast, of Pompey, iv. 195 
Phocion, iv. 859; Demosthenes, ¥. 
31, 88. 

Cazkxva (Q. Fafius Calonus), lico- 
tenant Soe Cwear, iv. 801; 
Brutus, v. 910, 

Carzascuncs, an Athenian, Alci- 
Diades, ik 4 

Caratapea, Athenian general, Nicias, 
‘iii, 296. 

Cartas the ‘Torchbearer, Aristides, 
ii, 286, 287, 812 ; Comparison of Ari- 
tides ‘and Cato, i, 857; Pericles, i 

* 350; Cimon, iii. 216. 

Caxias the Rich, Poricles, i. 350; 
Alcibiades, ii. 8, 9; Cimon, iii. 208. 

a of syracuse, Demosthenes, v. 


Caius, a Spartan, Lysander, iii, 
120. 


Catticias, son of Arrhenides, De- 
mosthenes, v. 27. 

Carats, @ money-lender, Phocion, 
iy. 3. 

CaLtionates, an Athenian architoct, 
Pericles, &. 387. 

herria RATES, & Spartan, Aristides, ii, 

02. 


Caxticratss, a Spartan, Agesilaus, 
iv, 48, 


Canticrates, a Syracusan, Nicias, 
« iii, 813, 314. 8 
JALLICRATIDAG, @ Spartan, Ly 
gus, i. 124; Pelopidas, ii, 202; Ty 
sande, i. 06-110; Artaxerxes, ¥. 


Ganuansosiow, mountain of Thessaly, 
Cato the Elder, ii, 382. 
Cauxuucacaus, Comparison of Cato 
ont Aristides, ii. 854. li 
LLIMACHUS, an engineer, ncullus, 
fii. 230, 270." A 
Gaxtaactros, the poet, Antony,v. 225, 
‘ALLIMEDON the Crab, Rincon, i iv. 
857, 384, 866; Demosthenes, ¥, 39. 
IOUS, & surname, 
i, 64; Marius, iii 48. 
Catsaesonyan Atheaian, Sylla, iii. 
ity Agel 25, ‘e 
142; sas, IY. 
Casnirsos, an Athenian, ‘tyrant of 








INDEX. 


Syracuse, Timoleon, ii. 120; Com- 
, ii, 199; Nicias, iii $10; 
‘ie 260, 272, 297-501. 
CazxistHEN2, Athenian orator, De- 
mosthenes, v. 25. 
freedman of Lacullus, 


thianphilos- 

illus, 1. 288 5 

Aristides, #. 824; 

; Cimon, iti. 215, 218; 

iv. 425 ‘Alexander, iv 
198, 208, 202, 286-281. 

CALLTsTRATUB, an Athenian orator, 

uw 


¥ 

CALLISTRATUS, attendant of Mithri- 
dates, Lucullus, ii. 248, 

CarrsT08, Scars of Caligula, 

Frost aughter of Piso, wife of 
Cesar, Pompey, iv. 109; Crsar, iv. 





270, 821, 822; Antony, v. 168. 
Caxrormm, Numa, i 1 3. 
Cazrurmius Brsvtus. See Brev- 


Lu6. 
Catevrwtus Lanasivs, Sertorius, 
iii, 389. 
Caxevanius Preo. See Prso. 
Caxrus, son of Numa, Numa, i. 168. 
Carvaivs Doxstiva, Pompey, iv. 
62; Coesar, iv. 802, 308, 
Carvsaros, follower of Cxsar, Antony, 
vy. 212, 


Catvisivs Samus, Galba, v. 466 

Caxvisivs. See Domrrivs. 

Carypon, Carypow1a, (Calydonian 
Boar), Theseus, i. 80; Aratus, v. 
381. 

your. CAMARINEANS, Dion, v. 271. 

Camsyees, Alexander, iv. 198. 

Camencom, in Umbria, Marius, iti. 79. 

Camentux, in Latium, Romulus, i. 69. 

Mazcus Funrus Camus, Life, i, 
269; Bomulos, i. 75; Numa, i. 140; 
Fabia, i i 874; Galba, vy, 486. 

Leervs Case, son of Camillus, 
Camillus, i. 

Commu a bor in Jupiter’s temple, 
Numa, i. 1: 

Camus, ie * thodes, Demetrius, 7. 
116. 


orolancs, Camranra, Fabius Maximus, L 3735 
408; Mares 





Si ote AT prog i 58; 
Younger, iv. 4 ‘icoro, 
¥40, 885 ian soldiere, Dion, 
¥. 271, 


INDEX. 


+Oamutarus, a soldier, Bratus, v. 
856. 


Caxurivs, a soldier, Gutta, y. 484. 
Oaxeres, father of Sciron, 
i, 25. 

Canrprus, lieutenant of Antony, An- 
tony, v. 188, 107, 208, 216, 318, 231, 
292, 225. 

Canrbros (more correctly Caninius), 


‘tribune of the people, yy iV. 


Caxrprvs (perhaps Caninius), Cato 
the Younger, iv. 405-407, Brutus, v. 

804, 805, 

Caxmivg Ravinia, i.e. Resr.us, 
Cassar, iv. 314, 

Cannas, Fabius, i. $83, 390 ; Em. Pan- 
Tos, fi, 155; Mareellus, i, 246, 248, 
251, 268. 

Carus Caxsicros, lieutenant of Cras- 
sus, Crassus, ii. $44, 

Canosve, or Canorus, Solon, i, 194; 
Cleomenes, iv. 501; Antony, ¥. 1885 
Comparison, ¥. 3143; Canobii io 
of the Nile, ‘Alexander, i iv. 192. 

CawrHarus, part of the harbor at 
Athens, Phocion, iv. 858, 

Canucesa, Vestal Virgin, Numa, i 
14, 

Canvsa, a musician, Galba, v. 471. 

Canusrum, — of Apulia, Marcel- 
Jus, i. 246, 24 

Caxutivs, an ie Brutus, v. 825. 

Caraxeus, the hero, Pelopidas, i 204, 

Carznatns, the of Capena, 
Camillus, j. 271, 274, 288. 

Oaruis, & Phocian, Sylla, iii. 157, 158, 
162. 


Capnistas of Sicyon, a friend of Ara- 
tus, Aratus, ¥. 871, 872. 
Caraisas, a musician, Pyrrhas, ili. 9. 
Caparz, town of Arcadia, Cleomenes, 
iv. 470; Aratas, v. 418. 
Oarrr, i. ie, Careta, Cicero, v. 86. 
Foxteivus Carrro, Antony, v. 189. 
Fonraius Capito, Galba, v. 470. 
Carrronmus, edile with 
‘Marcellus, it. 289. 
Qonvrrus CariroLmus, dictator, Ca- 
millus, i. 308. 
Marcus Maxxius Carrrouixcs, Ca- 


ius, ii, 88; Sylla, ii--145, 258, 136, 
173; Liwoullns, ii. 284, 25, 260,274; 
Sextorins, ii. 411; Humence, ii. 418, 
and throughout; Pompey, iv. 26, 
45% 
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106; Alexander, iv. 181; Coosar, iv. 
308; Cato the Younger, iv. 448; 
Cicero, v.78; Com omparisn, v. 2, 98} 
Demetrius, v. 99; Antony, v. 214, 
Capragn, Poplicola, i. 214. 
Noxa Carnormey, Romulus, i. 75; 
2 





i 
i Sslla, iii 177; Craseus, iii, 
339, 340; C. ‘Gracchus, iv, 589, 
CaRaxvs, “Alexander, i iv. 159, 
Canno, consul, B. c. 85, Marius, ii. 655 
Sylla, iii. 171, 179-181; Sertorius, 
Sif, 388, 389, 408; Pompey, iv. 55— 
57, 60, 62; Brutus, v, 334. 
Canpra and Carpians, Sertorius, 
iii, 883; Eumenes, ili. 416, 419. 
Canta and Canrans, Theseus, i. 8; 
heros ‘his mother a Carian), 
ie es, i. $04; Agesilana, 
iv, 0, 1; ii 'Aleceion i iv. 170, 186; 
Demetring, ¥. 145; Aratus, v. 378; 
Artaxerxes, v. 480, 485, 
Tas CAnmeey in Rome, Antony, v. 
185, 
Canrexa, or CamenrAt, of Carbo’s 
party, Pompey, iv. 57. 
CARMANIA, province of Persia, Alex- 
iv. 244. 
CarMENTA, a nymph, Romulus, i. 85, 
CaRMENTAL GATE, , Cazcillan i, 295, 
On aEAD EE: Acad ¢ phi jer, 
Cato the Elder, “35, 46; ‘Lucale 
lus, iii. 281; Cicero, v. 38, 
Caxnurrs, or Cannorint, Gallic tribe, 
‘Coma, iv. 283. 
Caznua, town of 
‘sus, i, 868, 366-868. 
Cartnaae and the CARTHAGINIANS, 
the lives of Fabius (i, 372), 
‘Timoleon (ii. 107), Hardline @ 
288), Cato the Elder, the last two 
Gi. $50, 351) 
hus “se 29 to $2), ee Grecia 
(iv. 541 to 544), and Dion (v. 249, 
“ 257, 258, ined eal Fi Ca. 
jus, i. 288 (their unlucky : 
Pericles, i. $47; Alcibiades, PH 


3, Marius, 
270 ‘(Ge ‘Arne ian 
3 Nicias, ii, 306; Cesar, 
. Geeeehs, iv. 819; Come 

parison, 555. 

New Ge ‘ikea, in Spain, ee 
Sune Carvinivs, 
‘Bemulys and 








ia, Cras 
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Parwon of Lycorgus and Numa, 1. 
16. 
Uarvaripss, Artaxerxes, ¥ 439 
Canrarus, town in Enbxea, Bratus, v 
82 
Poxtros Casca, the conspirator, Cx 
gar, 1v $29, Brutus, v $17, 919, 
$20, dad 
Cassy, im Campana, Fabs, 1 
379. 
Casuuv, in Latam, Fabius, 1 879. 
Caspian 5p A, Lucullus, im 261, Pom- 
y)1v 92-95, Alexander, 1v 216, 
joesar, iv 825, Companson of An- 
tony and Demetrius, ¥ 240 
Caseap! 1, sou of Antipater, king of 
Muedon, Pyrrhus, ut 8,7, Eumte- 
nowt 430, Ak.xander, rv 251,202, 
Phocion, 1v_361, $62, Demosthenes, 
¥ 14, 34, Demetrius, v 102, 102, 
1LB, 117, 128, 132, 184 
Cassanvnta, daughter of Pirsm, Agus, 
ww 493 
CAssanDRFA, town in Macedoma, De- 
metiius, ¥ 144 
Cassius, fiend of Brutus, Crassus, m 
853, 350, 847-309, 366-368, Pom 
pty,1v 69, Caesar, iv 314, $19, 320, 
324, 326, 327, Cicoro, ¥ 80, Anto 
ny, ¥ 165-167, 174, 177, Compare 
bon, ¥ 241, Brutus, ¥ 302, 307, 309, 
aud after, Comp inson, v 362-36 > 
Quinrus Caneive, tribune of the 
ptople, Antony, v 160 
Qassrvs SaBaco, Maus, in 51 
Cassius S& ¥¥A, Casar, iy 272 
Case» (C Cassius Varus), Crassus, 
m 842 
Casruco, in Span, Seitorus, m 884 
Castus, lieutenant of Crassus, Crae 
ip, mx B44 
Carana, Alcibiades, u 28, Tumoleon, 
mi 122, 129, 130, 144, 147, Marcel- 
lus, u 274, Nicias,m 310-812, Dion, 
¥ 300 
Gazaonta, Dumetnas, v 148 
werws CaTiiNe, the conspirator, 
Bylla, m 182, Lueullus, mw. 277, 
ramus, in 346, 847, Camar, 1¥ 
262, 263, Cato the Yi nav 
392, 396, Cicero, v 45-n8, 56, 58, 
6, Companion, v 92, ad 
106, Brutus, v 306 


INDEX. 


Mazovs Caro, the Censor, or Cato 
tuz Evpee,Cato Major, Life, ii. $16 ; 
Comparison’ with Ariutides, ii. 853; 
Coriolanus, i. 59; Aim. Paulus, if, 
158, 177; Pelopidas, ii 901; Fla 
mininus, ii, 407, 408; ‘the 
Younger, iv. 870. 

Marcus Cato, son of the Censor, 
Zim. Paulus, i. 177; compare Cato 
the Elder, ii. $52, where bis son is 
also mentioned, 

Cato Saronzus, or SALONIANUS, 
oer son of the Censor, Cato the 

7 ii, 348, 351, 352. 

Mancvs, son of Cato SALonrvs, 
Cato the Elder, ii. 352; but tha con 
sal was his brother Lucius. 

Cato trax Youxcxr, Life, iv. 870; 
Cato the Elder, ii. 352; Lucullus, iit. 
277-279; Craseus, iii. 839, $48, 349; 
Comparison, iij. $77, 878,880; Pom- 
ey, iv. 100, 105, 108-111, 118-129, 
126, 127, 181, 194, 145; Cmsar, iv. 
258, 268, 264, 264-270, 279, 280, 
287, 299, $00, 811, 312, 319; Pho- 
cion, iv, 881-388; Cicero, v. 56, 59, 
71, 72, 75-27; Comparison, ¥. 90; 
Antony, ¥. 160; Brutus, v. 303-308, 
813, 315, 884, 389, 816, 857; Otho, 
vy. 500. 

Marcus Caro, ton of Cato the 
Younger, Brutus, v, 357; Compare 
Cato the Younger, iv. 437-443. 

Caros, Crassus, tit. 347, 

Catu1t, Crassus, iii. $47; Cicero, v. 1. 

Loratius CaTu.us, conaul, B.¢. 102, 
‘Marius, ii 63, 72-78, 100; Sylls, 
ii, 144, 

Lutatius Catoxus, consul, 
78, Poplicola, i. 217; Sylla, 
187; Crassus, iti, $46; Pompey, iv. 
68, 70, 81, 87, 89; Crear, iv. 262, 
263; ‘Cato the Younger, iv. 885, 
386; Cicero, v. 56, 66; Galba, v. 
458. 


Mount Caucasus, Lucullus, ili. 244; 
Pompey, iv. 98, 95, Cesar, iv. 313; 
Demetrius, v. 101; Antony, ¥. 188 5 
‘Comparison, ¥. 240. 

Cau onia, town of Bruttinm, Fabivs, 
i. 399; Dion, ¥, 270. 

Caunus, town of Caria, and Cau- 
wrans, Nicias, iii, 329; m 
Y. 149; Artaxerxes, vy. 431, 488, 

G fe B Macedo- 
EBALINUE, or BALINUS, & 
nian, Alexander, iv. 221. 








INDEX. 


Romulus, i. 81, 
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Oucrors, Comparison of Theseus and | Cexanrcus, a partof Athens, Syl 
4 Phodk 


Crnexz, town in Phrygis, 
iii. 425; Demetring, ¥. 101. 

Czxzp, Romulus, i. 50. 

Qumrve Merziius Cztzr, Bo 
mulus, i 50; Coriclanus, ii, 64, 

Qumvrus Merertus Cetes, son of 
the preceding, Cicero, ¥. 61, 65. 

Crops Cxisos, Galba, v. 468. 

Maaivs Czrsvs, Galba, v. 481, 482, 
485 ; Otho, v. 487, 492,494,497, 500, 
501. 

Cexriperians, Spanish tribe, M. 
Cato, ii. 898; Marius, iii. 60; Ser 
torius, iii. 384, 

Cxxré, and the Czxrr0 nation, Romu- 
lus, i, 60; Camillus, i. 283 ; Marius, ii. 
58; Sertorins (a Celtic dress), iii. 
$84; Pompey, iv. 67. (But the 
Greek Celt and Celtic are 
often used where the i 
gives Gaul and Gallic.’ 

CeLrorn, Gallic tribe, illus, i. 283. 

Cxxro-Sovrurans, Marius, ii. 58, 

CxycurEs, town of Argolis, Pelopi- 
das, ii, 224, 

Cexonerz, feet of Corinth, Cato the 
Younger, iv, 408; Demetrius, v. 
117; Aratus, v, 388, 894, 410. 

CewixeNses or Caunrxensxs, Roma- 
lus, i. 57, 68; Marcellas, ii. 345. 

Marcivs Censorinvs, Coriolanus, ii. 
52 











Cexsonnsus, Sylls, iii. 146. 

Lucros Censormes, Antony, y, 175. 

Cansormus, Crassus, iti. 361, 863, 

Centaurs, Theseus, i. 80, 31; Com- 
pariaon, i. 78; Agis, iv. 445. 

Cxos, island in the Mgean Sea, The- 
mistocles, i. 284 Timoleon, ii. 149; 
‘Aristides, ii, 282; Nicias, iii, 291; 
Demosthenes, v. 1. 

CEPHALON, friend of Aratus, Aratus, 
v. 417. 

Ceruarus, a Corinthian, Timoleon, ii. 
187. 


Cxpuisopoavs, a Theban, Pelopidas, 
ii 212, 

CxrstsopoTos, an Athenian, Phocion, 
iv. 849, 

Csrmava, _ of Attics Theseus, i. 
10; Agesilaus, iv. 3: 

Ceruinve, river of Beotis, Bylla, ii. 
164, 165, 170; Alexander, iv. 169; 

» Demosthenes, v. 20. 


160, 161; Cimon, iii. 204; 

iv. 863 ; Demetrius, v. 106, 107, 
CREAUNIAN Mountarys, Phocion, iv. 
Czravnvs, a samame, Pyrrhus, iii. 29, 
Crxcrna, island on the coast of Africa, 

‘Marius, iii. 95; Dion, v. 269. 
Crxcron, an Arcadian, Theseus, i. 9,29. 
CEREATE, CEREATUM, or CIRERE- 

Ava (in the text corraptly Oreena- 

ATON), a village in Latium, Marius, 

BL 49. 

Crnzssus, a town of Beotis, Ca- 
millos, i. 288. 

Cxnmaxvs, or Cermanvs,or GERMA- 
vs, Romulus, i. 42. 

Cerzzavs, companion of Catiline, 
‘Cesar, iv. 268; Cato the Younger, 
a 392 ; Cicero, v. 51, 58, 54, 57, 68, 

7. 








Cornetrus CeTneavs, consul, B. 0. 
204, Marcellus, ii. 242. 

Pusiius Coznstivs [Ceraecvs}, 
consal, B.0, 181, Numa, i, 158. 

Cetuxavs, friend of Marius, Marius, 
iii, 94; Lucullus, iii, 283-283. 

Caseig, an Athenian, Camillus, i. 
288; alans, iv. 45, 46 ; Phocion, 


iv. 83 36; Demosthenes, v. 16. 
Czznox, founder of Charonea, Sylls, 


ii, 165. 

Camnos of Megalopolis, Alexander, 
iv. 161. 

Cuzxonpas, archon, Demosthenes, 
¥. 26, 





iii. 187; Bylla, ii, 156, 164-166, 171-2 
173; Cimon, iii. 198-200; Lucullas, 
fii, 251, 241; Agesilaus, iv. 20; Alax- 
ander, iv. 169. 173; Phocion, iv. 
346; ‘Demosthenes, ¥. 20, 22, 26; 
‘Aratus, ¥. 981. 

Cwaxastra, 8 town of Macedonia, 
Alexander, iv. 221, 222. 

Cuatcepox, town of Bithynia, Alci- 
indes, H 86, 89; Leni i. 286, 


Cuaxcrpians, in Thrace, Lyew i 
is Nicias, ii. 296; Dem 168, 
% 

Caarois Tee Peron Re 

i 28; Pericles, i, 
349; Phi FA Fa 








a 878; 


5) 


mininus, i. $96, 899, 404; Sylls, i. 
168, 169; Demetrius, v. 143. 
Cuazcopox, a hero, king of the Aban- 
tes, Theseus, 3. 28, 86. 

Cantons, Drowzarvs so called, a poet, 
‘Whcias, i. 295. Also a nickname (the 
Brazen), in Demosthenes, v. 12. 

CuaLpzana, Marius, iii, 97; Sylla, 
iii, 146, 190; Lucullus, iit. mA, 250; 
‘Alexander, iv. 250; Galbs,v. 473. 

CHAONIANS, & people of Epirus, Pyr- 
Thus, iii 24, 88. 

CHARACITANIANS, & Spanish tribe, 
Sortoring, iii. 401, 403. 

Cuarxa, an Athenian, Pelopidas, ii. 
202; Phocion, i init 833, ann Led 
Comparison mosthenes 
Cicero, v. 91; Aratus, v. 861, 

Cnanse of Mitylene, « writer, Alex- 
andor, iv. 189, 190, 218, 220, 281, 


Cuanicrzs, an Athenian, aaa ii, 
294, 


Caagictxs, son-inlaw of 
Phovion, iv. 851, 852, 864, 367. 

CHtanicro, wife of Seiron, ‘Theseus, i 0. 

Ciariwencs, the gencral, Sertorius, 
ii, 382. 

Cxanipexvs, tho orator, Phocion, iv. 

i B45, 8465 3, Demosthenes ¥ _ 
HARILAUS, 10 
i, 86, 89, 1 so Ona 
RILLUS, Cleomenes, i iv. 476; Com- 
parison’ of Agis and Cleomenes 
with Gracchi, iv. 557. 

Caanrsens, an Argive diviner, Ara- 
tus, ¥. 890. 

Ceasiaue, an Athenian, Pericles, i 


Quanuioy, Antony, ¥. 213, 237. 

Cuanwvs, an Athenian, Solon, i. 169. 

Cuazon of Lampsacus, a writer, 
‘Themistocles, i. 260. 

Caanox, a Theban, Pelopidas, ii 
207-211, 213, 224, 225, 

Caanoxrrs, 4 nickname, Antony, ¥. 


cantor, an Epirot, Flamininus, ii. 


Cxanraou, Dion, v. 262. 


INDEX. 





Lysander, if, 208,119, 118; Cimea, 
ii, 917; Locullas, iti, 289, zit 
Enmenes, ii. 416 ; C 
441; Phocion, iv. 843; Demetzias, 
Seria 


Tre Syreran Coresonesus, Deme- 


trims, v. 151-153, 
Cunzvs, an Arcadian, Themistoeles, 


cmos, slave of Cato, Cato the Elder, 


omtuonts, daughter of Leonidas, Agis, 
of: patty acer Leotychidas, 
LONTS, ter 
Pyrrhus, ings, 38, 39. 
Cxros and Curaws, in the 
Theseu: Themistocles, 
267; Alcibiades 11, 2 
Aristides, ik 3 Cimon, iii. 
214; ‘Lurollas i. ‘ogo, 2491 Phocion, 
iv. 385; Brutus, v. 838. 
Curoy, ‘the Centaur, Poricles, i. 822, 
Cauivoy, a Theban, Pelopid lopidas, ii, 208, 
CHeRILUS, 8 Lynecner, tk 128, 
Cronancus, Attic township, Pericles, Pericles, 
L321, 837; Nicias, iii. 80 
Curysa, ‘Theseus, i. 28, 
CarysantTes, 8 Persian, Com 
of Pelopidas and Mover i, 276, 
CurysERMas, an Cleo- 
menes, iv, 501, 502. 
Canyerrevs, Stoic » copter Ara 
tus, v. 967, 
Curvers, Demotrius, v. 118. 
Curysoconvus, freedman of Sylla, 
Cicero, v. 87. 
Carysoaonns, a flute-player, Alcihi- 
ades, ii 41, 
Masous Torres Cromo, Life, v. 
with Demosthenes, 
any fl. Peal Ls Cato the 
Elder, it 838; Flamivinus, ii. 407; 
Locals, i iit, 277, 280-282; Crassus, 
ii, $34, 547; Pompey, iv. 104, 108, 
111, 112, 126, 129, 131; Ceeanr, iv, 
eee ,818— 
816; Phocion, iv. 382; C. Gracchus, 
iv.892; Demosthenes, ¥. 8; Antony, 
¥. 155, 156, 160, 165, 169-172, 1743 
43; Brutus, v. 818, 


ERO, son of the orator, Cicero, ¥. 







MIAN Istanps, Cimon, ili. 88, 58; Brutus, v. 327, 330. 


214, 216. 
Comusonzane =. 


-SONESIANG, icles, 1.885, 245, $46; 


Quixrve Crezzo, brother of the 


in Thrace, and CzER- orator, Cicero, ¥. 55, 70, 85, 875+ 


‘Casar, iv. 282, 


INDEX. 


Cmacia and Crrrcrans, Themistocles, 
i, 266; Lysander, ii. 122; Cimon, ii. 
324; Lucullus, ii, 234, 235,258, 256, 
257, 260, 271; Crassus, ii. 347, and 
Sertorins, iii, 320, 391 (pirates); 
Eumenes, iii. 420, 422; Pompey, iv. 
78, and after (pirates), 106, 145; 
Alexander, iv. 179, and after; Ce 
sar, iv. 257; Cicero, v. 78,74; Com- 

ison, ¥. 92; Demetrius, v. 128, 

129, 147, 148; Antony, v. 177, 178, 

ais 208, Bids Brutus, 7. $05, 330. 
LES, gen ‘al 

Demotius, ¥. 101. et 

Tavs Crmper, Cesar, iv. 323; 
Brutus, v. 319, 822. 

‘Coxneians, Camillus, i 289; Marius, 
iii, 57-59, 68, 72, 74, 75, 77, 100; 
Lucullua, iii. 268, 277 ; Sertorius, ii. 
884; Omear, iv, 261, 275, 276, 284; 
Otho, v. 603, 

Cnoreaians, Marius, ii. 58,59; Cim- 
merian Bosphorus, Theseus, j. 27. 
Caron, s0n of Miltiades, Life, iii. 198; 
Comparison with Lucullos, ii. 284; 
‘Theseus, i. 37; Themistocles, i. 236, 
254, 258, 266; Pericles, i. 324, $26, 
829-888, 855, 856; Comparison, i. 
405, 407; Alcibiades, ii 22, 26; Pe- 
Jopidas, ii. 204; Aristides, ii. 298, 308, 
309-318; Cato the Elder, ii. 822; 
Flanininus, ii. 398; Demosthenes, 

¥. 15. 

Cron, called Coatmevs, father of 
‘Miltiades, Cimon, iii, 202. 

Crvzas, an Athenian, Phocion, iv. 342, 

Cnveas, minister of Pyrrhus, Pyrrhus, 
Sil. 16-19, 28, 25-27, 29. 

Crxconsos Vanro, Galba, v. 469. 

Lveorvs Crova, consul, B.c. 87, Marius, 
iii, 96-98, 100; Sylla, iii. 155, 159, 

Crassus, iii. 334, 836 ; Sertori- 











iT 
‘as, ili, 386-888; Pompey, iv. 52-55; 
‘Cwsar, iv. 256; Cicero, v. 52; Bru- 





‘tus, ¥. 384, 
Cina, a poet, friend of 
iv, 826; Bratus, v, 323, 324. 
Crna, the conspirator, Cesar, iv. 326; 
‘Brutus, v. 821. 
Cina, perhaps brother of the above, 
Brutus, v. 328. = 
Crrcett or ‘Circevm, Coriolanus, i: 
84; Maring, ii. 88; Cesar, iv. 815; 
Cicero, v. 85. 

‘Crmeua, town of Phocis, a Cree- 
Bazana, L £126; Noma, i.) 
BOS LT 


Cesar, 
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Crensaton (Cereate), near Arpi- 
num, Me 49. s 

Crssvs, & Macedonian, Alexander, iv. 
218. 

Crssusa, fountain in Beotia, Lysan- 
der, Hi, 186. ips 

Mount Crrnaron, Aristide 
295, 297, 803; Lysander, 
Demosthenes, v. 25. 

Crium, town of Cyprus, and Cine 
ans, Cimon, iti, 224, 225; Alexan 
der, iy. 202; Cleomenes, iv. 468. 

Crus, town of Bithynia, Phocion,iv.349. 

Cuantus, river of Cyprus, Solon, 1.194. 

Cxazos, in Ionia, Pompey, iv. 79, 

Crastzprvx, in Cisalpine Gaul, Mar 
cellus, i, 248. 

Cravpi4, wife of Ti. Gracchus, iv. 509 

Aprrus Craupius. Sce Arrius. 

C1avpu, Poplicola, i. 224 ; Coriolanus, 
ii, 64. 

Craupivs Czsan, emperor, Antony, 
y. 289; Galba, v. 467, 477. 

Craveus. See APrius. 

CiazomENz, town of Tonia, Alci- 
biades, ii. 355 Nicias, i. 307. 

Cusaxzros, an Athenian, Demetrius, 
v. 118. 

Cxzaxpze of Mantinea, Philopemen, 
i. 860. 

Cizanprinzs, a Spartan, Pericles, i. 
848 ; Nicias, ili. 328. 

CieaxrTues, a physician, Cato the 
‘Younger, iv. 441. 

CimantHEs, Stoic philosopher, Ali- 
diades, i. 7. 





294, 
1855 


CrEaRrcuus,a Macedonian, Demosthe- 
‘nes, v.19. 
CrEARCAUS, a tan, Artaxerxes, 


‘¥. 426, 498-9, 484, 499, 410, 
CrEost8, an Argive, Solon, i. 191 
Crxocurrvs, a Corinthian, Aristides, 
on 291, 306. peters 

ZODE£U6,S0n. neil. 
Grrowanris, a Spartan, Alexeuder, 

iv. 228. 

Creomsrorus L, king of Sparta, son 
of Pansanias, Pel SL 218, 290, 
228; Comparison of Lysander and 
Bylla, iii, 195; Agesilaus, iv. 29, 91, 
84, 85; Agis, iv. 448, 460-462, 266, 

‘LEOMBROTUSIL, king of Sparta, son~ 

in-law of Leonidas, Agis, iv. 456,457, 

‘ugowmpes of Astypales, Romulos, 

£18, 74! 

‘LEOMEDON, an Athenian, Demetring, 

118, 
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Cenqucenne, an Athenian, Lysander, 
119, 


Crmoxmes, a Spartan, Solon, i. 177. 
Crxomexes IL, king of f Sparta, son of 
leombrotas, 
Ot Loney Li c 
iidas, Life, $v. 467; Compari- 
son, iv, 358; Philopamen, ii. 864, 
865; Agis, iv. 447; Aratus, ¥. 401- 
410, 412. 

Cixon, of Athens, Pericles, i. 863, 
865; Nicias, iti. 291, 292, 294, 297— 
300; Comparison, iii. $77— 879; Th. 
Gracchus, iv. 508 ; Demetrius, v. 





106. 
Crxox of Halicarnasus, writer, Ly- 
sander, iii. 192; 


Agesilaus, iv. 24. 
Crrox, tyrant of Sioyon, Aratus, v. 
368. 


Cxixow., town of and CLEo- 
waaxe, Timoloon, i. 111; Cimon, 
i. 221; Phocion, iv. 359; Cleo- 

484; Demosthenes, y. 81; 

93, 894. 

‘woman of Byzantium, 

, Hi. 205, 206. 

Cesoorprs, eral of Ptolemy La- 
gus, Demetrius, v. 109. 

Cizonymvs, con of Cleomoncs II, 
Pyrrhus, ili 86-88; Agis, iv. 448; 
Demetrius, y. 187. 

Cisonreve, a Spartan, son of 

trias, Agesilaus, iv. 30, 31, 35. 
otis Be an Achman oflicer, Ara 
tas, v. 406. 
Crzoratra, wife of Philip of Ma- 
‘Alexander, iv. 16971 171, 191, 














245. 
Creoratra, sister of Alexander the 
Great, Eumenes, iii. 9, 425. 
Crzoratna, daughter of Mithri 
of Tigranes, Lucullus, 
Crxorata, queen of Cesar, 
iv. 806-308; Antony, ¥. 164, 172, 
and after; Com » ¥. 241, 242. 
CrzoparnA, danghter of Antony and 
Cleopatra, Antony, v. 190, 288, 






idates, 
iil 253. 


Crxopmanzs, an thenian, Phocion, 
iv, 342, 

Cizopnantvs, con of Themistocles, 
‘Themistoclea, i. 267. 


CtxoProvencs of Chaleis, Flamini- 


Cersrp2a, spring at Athens, Anto- 
ny, ¥ 186, 187. 


INDE 


Cres, an historian, Theseus, L 
18, 27; Themistocles, i. 243; Ari 
stides, i1. 804, 

Crimax, mountain in Lycia, Alexan- 
der, iv. 180. 

Cxx1a, Solon, i 183, 

Crrvtas, father of Alcibiades, Alcibi- 
ades, it. 1, 11, 26. 

Crrvias, father of Aratus, Aratas, ¥, 
368, $74. 

CurstHExes, Pericles, i. 821; Ari- 
stides, ii. 282; Cimon, iti. 218, 

Cirtaxcuus, an historian, Themis 
tocles, i 260; Alexander, iv. 
218, 

Crrromacas, an Academie philoso- 
pher, Cicero, ¥. 37, 38. 

Crrzonrom and Cuirorians, Lycur- 
gus, £ 84; Cimon, iii. 219. 

Curros THz Brack, a Macedonian, 
Alexander, iv. 174, 178, 228-226. 
Cures, a jan, ‘Phocion, iv. 

365, 366, 
Currvs, servant of Brutus, Brutus, v. 
359, 


Cxop14, wife of Lacullus, sister of P, 
ius, Lucullus, iff. 277. 

Cropra, called Quadrantaria, another 
sister, Cicero, v. 65. 

Cuopia, daughter of P. Clodius and 
Fulvia, Antony, ¥. 172. 

Pustivs Cropivs, the tribune, Lu- 
callus, iii. 272; Pompey, iv. 108, 111, 
1125 Ceesar, i iy. 284-266, 271; "Cato 
the Younger, i iv. 388, 401, 408-405, 
410, 416; Cicero, ¥. 64-68, 70- 
72; Antony, ¥. 156, 164; Bratus, v. 
328. 

Cxoprus, 8 commander daring the ser 

war, Crassus, iii. 340. 

Cxoprus, Antony, ¥. 171. 

“woprus, a deserter, Bratus, v. 855. 
‘roprus Cereus of Antioch, Galba, 
¥. 468. . 
‘uopros Mace, Galba, ¥. 461, 468, 
470. 

‘Loprus, an historian, Numa, i 127. 
AELIA, 


oplicola, i. 221. 
tramza, wife of Syila, Sylla, iii. 149, 
150. 
correctly Ceelius 


Lari 
c Calis ‘Caldus), Pompey, iv. 


aca, or Crourmian Drrcnes, 
‘Fosse Ctuilis, Coriolanus, ii. 86. 
Cuoxta, & town in Spain, Galbs, v. 
jae 


INDEX: 


Crverom, town of Etruria, and oom 
sorcans, Numa, j, 1445 
218; Camillus, i. 284, 285. | 

Cxovivs Rorvs, governor in Spain, 
Otho, ¥. 488. 

Crymexe, Theseus, i. 85. 

Cxactow, river of Sparta, Lycurgus, 
i. 91; Pelopidas, ii. 218. 

Cxxpos, in Caria, and Cxrprans, Aki- 
piades, ii, 94; Cimon, ifi. 214; Lu- 
eullus, 230; Agesilaus, i iv. 21; 7 
Cesar, iv. $05; Ariaxerxes, v. 443. 

CoaLemus,surname ‘of Cimon’s father, 
‘Cimon, ii, 202, 

Coccervs, more correctly Sazyius 
Coccxranus, Otho’s nephew, Otho, 
vy. 503. 

Horativs Cocrxs, Poplicola, i: 218, 
at9. 


Conrus, Solon, i. 168. 

Caxius. See above, Craxz0a. 

Ca:iivs, lieutenant of Antony, Anto- 
m 18. 

Couros, + Macedonian, Alexander, 


iv. 23) 

joLomis, Theseus, i. 30; Lucullus, 
ik 245; Pompey, iv. 86, 92, 04, 
et 

Coxras, promontory of Attica, Solon, 
L175. 

Tanquruvs Cotzatinvs, Poplicola, 
i, 204-209. 

Coxuixe GATE, at Rowe, Numa, i 
142; Camillas,i. 201; Sylla, ii, 180. 

Coxiyrvs, part of ‘Athens, Demos 
thenes, v, 12. 

Cozowss, village in Messenia, Philopee- 
men, i, 880. 

Cororno! arn ConorHonrans, Tt 
moleon, Lysander, iii. 123; 
Lucullus, iii. Aso. 

Comtas, archon at “Athens, Solon, i. 
201, 202. 

Comxxi0s, consul, Coriolanus, ii. 59~ 
63. 

Poxtivs Comusrus, Camillus, i. 295, 
296, 

Commacene, Pompey, iv. 106; Anto- 
ny, v. 187, 214. 

Consinas, tutor of Theseus, Theseus, 


Coxon, friend of Solon, Scica, i 183. 
Conon, the Athenian general, son of 
‘Timothens, Alcibiades, i. 48; Ly- 


sander, iii, 114, 118; Spa, ii. 14; 


Agesilans, iv. 21, 273 
443, 443, 7 
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Coxoriow, an Athenian, Phocion, iv. 


* corsa, or Cosea, in Etruria, Flami- 
ninus, ii. 3 

Coxerpres, ‘Cavar, i iv, 270, 871. 

Postrvs Constans, perhaps CoTra, 
Gicero, ¥. 62. 

Copies, genaral of the Tectosages, 
‘Sylla, iii. 144. 

Coromus, lieutenant of Crassus, Cras- 
sus, iii, 366. 

Cons, daughter of Aidoneus, Theseus, 


Coaacrmn town in Spain, Pom- 


peys iv. 81. 
Conca, num of Ariadne, Theseus 


coneus, Cordova, in Spain, Ceesar, 
iv. 278. 

Conrixivm, in Italy, Cesar, iv. 298. 

Coxrinics, or Coxniricrus, Cassar, 
iv. 301, 309. 

Corti and ConnsTHrans, see many 
passages in the lives of Timoleon, 
107; Cleomener, iv. 467, anid a 
tus, v. 367, and for general histo 
the following: — Pericles, i. 886; 
Alcibiades, it. 15,21; Cato the EL 
der, ii, $31; Philopeemen (ite destrae- 
tion), ii. 388 ; compare iv. 814; 
sander, iii 128; Cimon, iii. 2 
Nicias, ii, 297, 802, $16, 818, 324; 
‘Agesilaus, iv. 18, 20, 25, 26, 27; 
Cesar (the new colony), iv. 84; 
Agis, iv. 459; Demosthencs, v. 18} 
Demetrius, v. 109, 119, 142, 161, 
198; Dion, v. 245," 296. The meet- 
ing of the seven wise en Solon, i. 
171; Corinth, Chi and Deme- 
trias, Flamininus, pa Nero at 
Corinth, the same, "Diogenes 
at Corinth, ‘Benenden | iv, 1743 the 
Jethmus, Cesar, i¥. 915; Simonides's 
Tine, Dion, v. 245. 

Caius Mancros Conroraxus, Lifs,it. 
52; igon, ii. 101. 

Corot, in Latiom, Coriolanus, ii. 59, 

60, 68, 

Consent, daughter of Scipio, mother 
of the Geneche ‘Ti, Graechus, iv. 506, 
607, 509, rire €, Gracchus, iv. 595, 
586, 544, 551. 

ConsEzA, wife of Marius, iii. 86. 
Counexia, dat of Cinna, wife of 
‘Cesar, Corsar, iv: 256, 260. ‘ 
y. CoRNELIas, daughter of Metellua Spi; 
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wife of Pompey, Pompey, 

120, 188, 148-145, 147, 149-151. 

Cornetu, Marius, ii. 48; the three 
Comelii, Cicero, v. 52. For other 
of the name, see CetaEcus, Cos- 
sus, DotasxLya, Laco, Lento- 

.Lus, Mesuna, Scrrr0, SYLLa- 

Carus Cornecivs, an angur at 
dua, Cesar, iv. 305. : 

Corntxius Neos, an historian, Mar- 
cellus, ii. 274; Comparison of Mar 
cellus and Pelopidas 277; Lucal- 
lus, iti. 282; Ti. Graechus, iv. 529. 

Cornerivs, frecdman of Sylla, Casar, 
iv. 257, 

Lucius Cornrrrcrus, Bratus, v. 331. 

Coxnvtus, Marius, iii. 98, 99, 

Conorsvs, an architect, Pericles, i. 
397. 

Conowga, town in Beeotia, Pericles, i. 
945; Alcibiades, ii. 1; Lysander, iti 
188; Agesilans, iv. 18, 21, 

Corrganus, or ConBHAcus, son of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, Demetrius, v. 

4. 

Corunavs, Conruasvs, or Corr- 
nacus, father of Demetrius’s moth- 
er, Stratonice, Demetrius, v. 97. 

Corsica, Pompey, iv. 82, 183, 

Messava Corvinus, Bratus, v. 845- 
819, 352, 353, 360, 361. 

Varerivs Corvixus, or Corvus, 
consul six times, Marius, iii. 80. 

Conyweres, name of Periphetes, The- 
sous, i. 7; Comparison, 1 78, 

Cos, in the Egean Sea, Solon, i, 171; 
‘Aleibiades, ii. $4; Tcnllus, ii. 280, 

Cosconros, Cesar, iv. 309. 

Costs, brother to the king of the Al- 
banians, Pompey, iv. 95. 

Cossa, in Etruria, Flamininus, ii. 885. 

Cosszan8, 2 mountain tribe in Per 
sia, Alexander, iv. 250, 

Cossrxi08, Crassus, ili, $41, 

Corxztivs Cossus, Romulus, i. 58; 
Marcellus, ii. 245, 

Licixius Cossvs, Camillus, i. 273, 

Corra, or Constana, Cicero, v. 62. 

Corr, pretor in Spain, Sertorius, ii, 


Corra, consul, 634 3.0, Marius, ii. 
50. 

Lucrvs Corra, Cicers, v. 63, 

Marcus Corra, Lucullua, iii, 233, 
285-237. 

Corta, lieutenant of Cwear, Crear, 
iv. 28: 





INDEX. 


Cort1o, : nickname of Varina, Anto- 
ny, v. 171. 

Cor 8, king of Paphlagonia, Agesilans, 
iv. 

Cranium, or Craxzum, at Corinth, 
Alexander, iv. 174. 

Cranon, Camillus, i. 288; Phocion, 
iv, 855; Demosthenes, v. 30; Deme- 
trins, v. 106. 

Carve Crassianvs, a centurion, Pam- 
pers ir, 188, 240; C. Ceassmerns, 

» iv. 808, 

Crassus, Fabius, i. 408, 

Postrus Licimus [Ceassvs}, Zim. 
Paulus, ii, 162. 

Pustrvs Crassva, fatherin-law of 
Caius Gracchus, and Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, T. Gracchus, iv. 515, 529, and 
under the name of Lromrus, C. 
Gracchus, iv. 549. 

Crassus, son of the preceding, brother 
of Caius Gracchur's wife, C. Grac- 
chus, iv. 548, 

Mancus Crassus, Life, iii. $81; Com- 
parison with Nicias, ini, 876; Sylla, 
Gi. 180-182; Luculins, iii. 275, 276, 
282; Nicias, iii, 289; Pompey, iv. 
74-71, 89, 104, 108, 114-117, 120, 
147; Cesar, iv. 267-268, 279, 286 
Cicero, v. 43, 44, 50, 61, 62, 66, 71; 
Antony, ¥. 187, 190, 201; Bratus, v. 





Pusxivs Crassus, son of the above, 
Crassus, ifi. 847, 359, 361-364 ; Pom- 
pey, iv. 120, 144; Cicero, v. 71, 78. 

Crasave, Cato the Y. ry iv. 441, 

Crasevs (M. Licinins Grasras Frugi 


Magny) father of Piso adopted by 

ralba, v. 478. 

Cratzavs, Alexander's general, Eu- 
menes, iii, 420-424, 428; Alexander, 
iv. 212-214, 219-221, 231; Phociou, 
iv. 848, 855, 356; De 28, Fe 
80; Demetrius, v. 109, 

CrartzRvs, brother of king Antigonns 
Gonatas, an historical writer, Aristi 
dea, ii. $18; Cimon, iii, 226, 

Crates, a philosopher, Demetrius, ¥. 
145. 


CRATESICLEA, mother of Cleomenes, 
Cleomenes, iv. 472, 488, 508, 504, 
‘RATESIPOLIS, Wil Alexander, 
the son of Polysperchon, Demetrius, 
vy. 108, 


‘BaToNvs, comic poet, Solon, i. 1985 
Pericles, i 821, $87, 351; Cimon, i 
211. 


-INDEX. 
Gaatmecs, Peripatetic philosopher,‘ 


Pompey, iv. 145; Cicero, v. 605 
Brutag, ¥, $27. 

Ceauas, ye Philopemen, Phi- 
lopamen, i. 360. 

Cazmona, town of North Haly, Otho, 
y. 494, 495. 

Crzon, king of Thebes, Palopidas, ii. 
221; Alexander, iv. 206; Demosthe- 
nee, ¥. 32. 


Cazorarius, Homer's friend, the cor 


rect reading in Lycurgus, i. 88. 
Onete and the Camraxs” 
87, 97, 126; Solon, i. 278 (Epi 
nides) '; 
182, 190(Cretan targets) ; Ma 
iL 260; Phil 
8743 





Pyrrhos, ii, 97, 40, 41, 42, 

Lyvander, iii, 126 (Cretan against 
Cretan), 186 (the Cretan storax) ; 
Lucullus, iii, 229 ; Eumenes, ii. 439 
QNearchus the Cretan) ; 
iv. 42; Pompe iv. 85; Cleomenes, 
iv. 41%, a8? (Gretan soldiem); C. 
Gracehus, iv. 548 (Cretan archers) ; 
Dion, v. 296; Brutus, v. 822; Arta- 
xerxes, v. 443; Aratus, v. 894, 413, 
416; Cretan sea, 7. 416. 

Canuxsus, river of Sicily, Timoleon, 
ii, 188, 140, 242, 


Crrerinos (T. Quintius), colleague of 
(T. Quintins), colleague 


lus, ins, i. 278, 

Oniwrinvs (Rufus), first husband of 
Poppws, Galba, v. 474. 

Crrspinvs, killed by the Pretorians, 
‘Otho, v. 489. 

Crrrias, an Athenian, son of Calls 
chrus, Lycungua, i 95; Alcibiades, 
ii 42; Cimon, iii, 212, 222. 

Onrro, an Atheniar, Aristides, ii. 282. 

Crrronaipas, 8 Spartan, Solon, i. 
a7. 

CnrroLavs, Peripatetic philosopher, 

Geom, to nickname of Hogesip- 
ROBYLUS, Bn 8 

rrator, Demosthenes, v. 18. 

Cropyive, a Corinthian, Alexander, 

iv, 188. 


Cuacsvs, ing of Lydis, Solon, i. 172, 
195-187; ison, i, 226, 
Cxouxron, in the district of Corinth, 


Theseus, i. 8. 
CzoTOox, in South Italy, Romulus, i. 74; 
Alexander, iv. 204; Cicero, v. 58. 
CnusTUMzzivm, a Sabine town, Rom- 

ulus, i 58. 
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‘Creraxe, Theseus, i.’ 
12 and after to 22, 88; Ly: re be hier e 
| CULLEO, om} 

‘Bovilive ‘Pankns, i179, i113. Pee 
| Cusea, in Campania, TL Gracehus, iv. 
n, i. 966, 873," 





i: Commans, Cesar, iv. 819. 
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Cresras, physician of Cnidos, an bis: 
Artaxerxes, v. 421, 426, 429— 
434, 439-441, 443, 
Crezsisius, Demosthenes, v. 5. 
Creare, port of Scyros, Cimon, iii. 


Crusrexoy, an Athenian, Demosthe- 


nes, ¥. 26. 

Cresiervs, an Athenian, son of Cha- 
brias, Phocion, iv. 836; Demosthe- 
neg, ¥. 16. 

Tenxntivs Curxo, or CuLLEo, tri- 
bbune of the people, Hlamininns, i 
4 


iv. 112. 


514, 528, 528. 
Cuma, in Holi. See Cran. 


Coxaxa, in Babylonian, Artaxerxes, v. 
427. 

Corse, city of the Sabines, Numa, i, 
180;’ Compare Romulus, 2.83, 75, 
Cru, Comparison of Aristides and 

Cato, ii, 353. 


Conro, lieutenant of 8; 8) iti, 
2 oF Bylla, Bylla, 


161 ; Cusar, iv. 263; 
‘Younger. iv. 384; Antony, v. 156. 

Corto, son of the former, tribune of 
the people, Pompey, iv. 124, 125; 
Cesar, iv. 287, 289; Cato the Young- 
er, iy. 418; Antony, v. 156, 159. 

Manrvs Cuarus (Dentatus), Cato the 
Eider, ii, 318, $26; ison, ii, 
357; Pyrrhos, iii, $3, 34, 

Marcus Curis, Romulus, i, 61. 

Currian Laxe, Romulus, i. 61; Gal- 
ba, v. 483. 

Crangan Istanna, Cimon, iii. 216. 

Cypernesta, Athenian feast, Theseus, 
i, 15, 

Crnreravs, son of Thales, Solon, i 
173. 

Cronazvs, of Salamis, Theseus, i. 9; 
Solon, i. 175. 

Croxapzs, islands in the Sea, 
Sylla, ii. 158; Demotring, v. 196. 
Crpxus, river of Cilicia, Alexander, 

iv. 181; Antony, v. 178. 
CYLLARABIS, or CrLaRaBis, at Ar 
goo, Eyecbun, Si 44; Cleomencs i. 
482, 492. 
Cron, an Athenian, Solon, i 277- 


Cxmx, town of Kolia, Themistocles, iv 
289; Artaxerxes, v. 445. 





ola 


Oxnzeraug, prfber of Hachylus, 
Coeaparison pf Cato aud Aristides, ii. 


S54. 

Crmsca, i“ of Agesilaus, Agesi- 
Tans, iv. 28. 

Crxosanaes, Themistocles, i, 231. 

CrmosonrnaLs, Thescus, i. 29; Po- 

iL 282; laminin, i. 393. 

Cxervs and Cyrniana, ‘Theseus, i. 
18; Solon, i, 194; Themistoclos, i. 
266; Povithg 883 (Cimon doath), 
863; Flamininus, ii, 898 (Cimon’s 
battles); Lysander, iii, 115; Cimon, 
iii, 215, Prd 294; Lucullus, fit. 280, 
282 (Cato's mission) ; Pompey. iv. 
411, (the same) 147, 151; y. 
266; ‘Alexander, iv. 188, 196; Ca- 
tar, iv. 278 (Cato's mniwion) ; Cato 
the Younger, iv. 404 after, to 
416; Cicero, v. 71 (Cato’s mission) ; 
Demetrius, y. 100, 109-112, 115 
(Cyprian cuirasses}, 130, 132; An- 
tony, ¥. 189, 208; Brutus, v. 304; 
Artaxerxes, ¥. 452, 

Crass zLUBy tyrant of Corinth, Aratas, 

9, 

Craexg and Crrenrans, in Africa, 
Philopamen, fi, $00; Lucullus, ia 
329; Cato the Younger. iv. 427; 
Cleomones, iv. 496, 500; Domotrius, 
vy, 108, 154; Antony, ¥. 215; Dion, 
Y. 262, 

Oxrnvs, or Cyrus, river of Asia, 
Pompey, iv. 94, 93. 

CyanneaticA, district of Syria, Deme- 
trius, v. 148; Autony, v. 187. 

Crave, founder of the Persian monar- 
chy, Solon, i, 197; Alexander, iv. 
199, 246; "Antony, y. 160; Arta- 

« XOrKes, ¥. 421, 422. 

Cyaus tue Younaze, son of Darius 
Nothas, Pericles, i, 851; Alcibiades, 
i,46; Lysander, ili. 106, 107, 109~ 
131, 123; Comparison, ii. 193; Ar 

¥. 421-428, 425-432, 434- 
487, 489, 441, 442, 449, 450. 
Crrampa, island on the coast of Laco- 
nia, Nicias, iti, 296 ; Cony sm ii 
370; Agesilaus, iv. 38; 
iv. 406. 

Cyryneais (a name of Valumnia), 
Antony, ¥. 163. 

Osmers | Crzicentaxs, Alcibi- 

7 ), 86, 87; Lucullus, ii 
9387241, 271; Bion,’ v. 283; Brus 
‘tas, v. 882, 
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D. 
Davarus, Theseus, i. 16, 17. 
Dartacuoe, an historian, Compat 
of Solon and | Popliol, i 1, 299; Ly- 


Dgrwatra, Oth, ¥. 490, 

Damacpras, a Bhodian, 
232. 

Damascus, in Syria, Alexander, iv. 
184, 185, 188, 221. 

Damastes, Theseus, |. 9 

Daxesres an historian, Camillos, i. 


Lucullus, ii. 





Damirrvs, a Spartan, Marcellas, ii. 
257, 258. 

Damocuarys, a Spartan, Agia, iv. 
462-464. 

Damootxs, or Democuns, Demetrius, 
v. 118, 

Damociipas, a Theban, Pelopidaa, ii, 
207, 211. 

Damocratzs, a Plateean hero, Aristi- 

294. 

DAmOGRATES, a Spartan, Cleomenes, 
iv. 470. 

Danox, & Macedonian, Alexander, iv. 


Damon, a wosician, Pericles, i. i bil 
Ariatides, ij. 281; Nicias, ili. 296, 
Dasoy,, surnamed Demonrasy Gi. 
anon, iii. 198-200, 

Daxoxiwes of Ca, Pericles, i. $30. 

Damornantos of Elis, Philopemsp, 
ii, 867, 

Damoreres, a Spartan, Cleomengs, 
iv. 494, 

Damrratas, river of Sicily, ‘Timolepp, 


Davats, founder of Argos, Pyrvhus, 


Daxpaxss, an Indian, Alexander, iy. 
168, 242, * 
Daxpanians, a tribe of Pontus, Lue 
cullus, iii. 246. 
Daxoae, Zim. Paulus, i ii, 163; Cato 
the Elder, ii, 890 (where the text 
has Istria) ; ler, iv. 172, 207. 
Daocavs,s Thesalian, Demosthenes, 
¥ 19. 
* parmnen, daughter of Amyclas, A 
irate (Antiach on Daph 
itioch on Daphne’ 
ae pine). 
tribe, lm. 


Daruxx 

Darpasiays, an Dlyrian 

‘Paulus, i. 188, 

Daapaxcvé, founder of Troy, Chmil- 
Jus, i 280. 


INDEX. 


Darpaxvs, Brutus’s shield-bearer, 
Brutus, v. 359, 
Darvaxvs, in the Troad, Syila, it. 


114, 
pases L, son of Hystespes, king of 
Themistocles, i. rab aia 





aie ii, 285, 

Danrvs IL, ‘Nothas, son of Artaxerxes 
I, Artaxerxes, v. 421, 422. 

Danres UL, Codomannus, Camillus, 
i. 288; Agesilaus, iv. 18; Alexander, 
iv. 17%, 179, 181-186, 191, 196-203, 
207,208, 211, 214-216, 221, 231, 247; 
Phocion, iv. 347, 

Daniva, son of Artaxerxes IL, Arta- 
xerxes, v. 448-458. 

‘Tan Laxe Dasoriinis, in Bithynia, 
Lacnllus, iii. 289, 

Dassanetia, district of Myria, Flami- 
ninns, ii, $87. 

Pane, the Persian general, Aristides, 
Hi, 285, 

Dxoxxea, in Attica, Alcibiades, ii. 27, 
na Lysander, iii. 112; Cimon, iii, 
208 


Tox Decuas, at Sparta, Agis, iv. 464. 

Decinvs. See Brurvs. 

Dezantea, Pericles, i. 851. 

Dapauta, wife of Pirithous, Theseus, 
i 31, 

Durpam1a, sister of Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, 
iti, 2, 4, 8; Demetrius, v. 119, 126, 
128, 134, 

Dencacnos, a Thessalian, Lucullus, 
iii, 256. 

Detownvs, son of Eurytus, Theseus, 


i8 
Dmioranus, king of Galatia, Crasms, 
Bi 851; Pompey, i iv. 148; Cato the 
Younger, iv. 381, 384; Antony, ¥. 

216. 
Dutrox, in Betis Alcibiades, fi. 85 
Lama, fi iti. 138; Sylla, iii. 172; 

icias, 


Daivs, an “cer and historical 
writer, Antony, ¥. 177, 178, 218. 

Devos, Heland of the Aigean Sea, The- 
seus, j. 19; Pericles, 1 $34; Aristi- 
des, ii. ait; Sylla, iii 171; Nicias, 
i. 292, 298. 

‘Dxtos, a mountain of Beotis, Pelopi- 
das, ii. 216, 

Dewrar and Detrazaxs, Theseus, i. 
$,4, 18, 15, 28, 26; Romulus, i. 74; 


u i, 88, 90, 122; Numa, i 
betty ea 171, 175, 277, 1835 
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Camillus, i. 278, 278; Pericles, i. 


‘847, 848; Fabixts, i. 394; Timok 
ii {16, ise; Am. Paulos, 
199; Marcellas, i. 2465 










7 icias, i. 207 
‘Agesilaus, iv. 22; Alexander, iv. 
161, 175, 212, 252; Phocion, iv. 337 ; 





is, iv. 456; Cicero, v. 39; Deme- 

triug, ¥. 106, ios, 1387 Arata v, 418. 

riroM, temple of Apollo, The- 
seus, i. 10, 15. 


Desapes, Athenian orator, Solon, i, 
184; Phocion, iv. 329, $45, 850, 852, 
355, 360, 801; Cleomenes, iv. 493; 
Demosthenes, v. 9-12, 14, 25, 90, 
84; Galba, v. 456. 

Dewanervs, a Syracusan, ‘Timoleon, 
ih 151. 

Demaratos or Damaratus, a Co- 


Tinthian, father of Tarquinius Pris 
ny aus, i, 58; Poplicola, i 
Dewaraiva, a Corinthian, friend of 
Philip and Alexander, Agesilaus, iv. 
18; Alexander, iv. 170, 208, 231. 


Dewanatus, of ‘Rhodes, Phocion, iv 


BA! 
Demanatus, or DAMARATUS,deposed, 


king of 8 cl 11; 
Thicke, 1/200; Aewtorcey 


08, Ve 
422. 


Demaretus, a Corinthian, Timoleon, 
ii. 133, 137, 140. 

Demaniste, mother of Timoleon, Ti- 
moleon, ii. 110. 

— son of Demades, Phocion, iv. 

1. 

Tux Demernian, an Attic tribe, De- 
metrius, ¥. 105. 

Demerrtas, the new name of Sicyon, 
‘Demetrius, ¥. 120, 

Demeraas, a fortified town of The» 
saly, Flamininus, iL. 396 ; Demetrius, 
¥. 158; Brotus, v. 828, 

Deereivs 1, Porrorcerss, son of 





‘Antigonus, Life, ¥. 25; Compe 
with Antony, ¥. 240 ‘toe Bacon, 
i 181; ‘has, we 7, cor 11-14, 
35, 47; Humenes, iff. 489; 
Dawerare mn he of Cyren « 
STRIVE, king e, Bont 
Demetri ius Poliorcetes, Detmetriu, ¥. 


4d INDEX. 


Dauaxrnivs, eornamed the Thin, an- Dzmororts, son of Themistocles, Tae 
other son of Poliorcetes, ¥. 154 mistocles, i, 267. 
Demetnivs IL, con of Antigonus Go- Demostaxnze, father of the orator, 
nates, im. Paulus, ii, 161; Aratas, Demosthenes, v. 4, 21. 
-y. 882, 899. DexostHenss, the orator, Lifp, v.13 
Deweraics, son of Philip TH. of Me- Comparison with Cicero, v. 88; Alci 
cedon, 2m. Paulus, i, 162; Flami- _ biades, ii. 10; Cato the Elder, ii. 319, 
16; Alexander, 














ninus, ii. 895. 321; Pyrrh ; 
Dewzrarvs, an attendant of Cassius, iv. 1723 Phoci iv. 884, 336, 389, 

Brutus, v. 352. $45, 346, $55, 357, 8395 Cicera, v. 
Demeraivs of Magnesia, a writor, 89, 60. 

Demonthenes, v. 16, 80, 31. DemosTHENzs, an Athenian general, 
‘Dxamnrnr0s,a Peripatetic philosopher, Alcibiades, ii'1 ; Nicias, ii. 996-299, 

Cato the Younger, iv. 437, 440. | 818-821, 326, 828. 
Dewrrerve, a Syracusan cricr, Timo- DyostRatvs, an Athenian orator, 

leon, ii, 154, Alcibiades, ii, 20; Nicias, iii. 807, 


Demernive the Phalerian, Thesous, Demostratos Gprbably Erasis- 
i 21; Lycurgus, i, 115; Solon, i. TRATUS), 600 of Phmax, Agesilaas, 
191; Aristides, i 281, 282, 287, iv. 18. 
814; Phocion, iv. 367; Demosthe: Drnsvs Semrrozrus, a faithful cen- 
nes, v, 10-12, 15, 81; Demetrius, v, _ turion, Galba, v. 485, 
102, 108, 105. DerceT£v6, Antony, v. 281. 
Dawernivs, freedman of Pompsy, Dparesanis, a Epert gence 
Pompey, iv. 52,100, 101; Cato the — curgus, i. 102; Artaxerxes, v. rr 
Youngon i iv. $82. Dercyuius, Phocion, i iv. $63. 
Dawpraice of Pharos, Aratus, vy. Dapoais0%, soe of Minos, Theseus, i 
415, 416. 
Deceraivs, surnamed Phidon, Alex- Deucation, son of Prometheus, Pyre 


ander, iv. 280. iii, 1. 
Demo, Demetrius, v. 118, 123. Dexiruea, daughter of Phorbas, Ro- 
Democurs, or Damoores, an Athe- — mulas, i 40. 
nian, Demetrius, v. 118. Dexzos, or Dexous, Pyzrhus, iii, 22. 
Dawoouipra, or DRoMOCLIDEs, an DIADEMATUS, a name of one of the 
Athonian, Demetrias, v. 108. Metelli, Coriolanus, ii. 64. 


Dzmocuars of Louconod, an Atho- Diagoras, victor at the Olympic 
nian, Demosthenes, v. 38; Deme- _ games, Pelopidas, ii. 285, 
triug, v. 119. Dramrxres, gate of Argos, Pyrrhus, 
Dawocsanes of Soli, Demetrius, v. _ iii. 43, 
122, Dicaarcuia, Dicwarcura, near 
Dixomar™s an Athenian, Alcibia- Naples, the same as Porzoxt, Sylla, 
fy iii. 199. 
Drwocnirvs, jhilosopher, Timoleon, Diczarcnus, a writer, Theseus, i. 10, 
won 88; Agosilaus, iv. 28. ak 
Demo eon, 8 Thessalian, Lecullus, iii. Dicom, king of the Gets, Antony, 
217, 


~256. 
Demox, an Athenian, Demosthenes, Duwe, Sertorius, ili. 384. 


¥. 5, 80, Dries, Cassar, iv. 818. 

Dexon, aa historian, Theseus, i 16, Drove, near Miletus, P one 7%. 
BB, Dipynvs, a grammarian, lon, i. 

Dauowax, Lacullus, iii. 29. 168. 

Demoraantte oa philosopher, potrare or Dievenas, iy 

Philopemen, Lh 

Dgworniias, an Athenian, Phocion, | Dauisonts ef Corinth, ‘Fimoleon, ii. 

iv. 368, : es Pease, Fr 364; Demo 


Dagar et of Tews Theres stones 


£29, 35; Solon, i. 194, ars, Themistoeen, i, $65. a 


mb 


‘Deis, who killed Absntidas, Aratus, 
Ad 369, 

Durzas, an historian, Aratus, v. 894. 

Divocratzs of 
tmen, i 880-882; Flamininus, fi. 
406, 


bance ss 1. a 

NON, OD istorian, Themi: tocles, i. i 

0; Alexander, iv. 207; Artaxerx- 
ag ani 426, 490, 483, 40, al, 

448. 

Duocres of Megara, Theseus, i. 9. 

Dioores of Peparethus, Romulas, ii. 


at. 

Droores, one of four Syrians, Aratus, 
v, 888-885. 

Drooxes, son of Themistocles, Themis- 
tooles, i. 267. a 

Daocrings, Alcibiades, ii. 24. 

Diovorvs the geogr: 


i, 38; Th Taonabocl E367; Cimon, 


19, 
TODORIE, son of Sophax, Sertorius, 
Dicom, atep-son of Archelaus, Syl- 
AT. 
‘Deonaesg6s eral of Demetrius I, 
gyemer Pan the Pirmus, Aratus, v. 
0 








9, 400. 

Diocrnzs philosopher, 
Praga £125; 8a sy Walon 980s Te 
moleon, ii. 125, 126; Alexander, iv. 
174, 175, 242. 


Diogenes, moic philosopher, Cato the 
Elder, 1 845, 
Daverro, a Thoban, Pelopidas, ii. 


Dyowroes, an Athenian, Alcibiades, 


Diownos, Cleopatra servant, Anto- 


Dione th the hero, Romulus, i 40. 


town in ‘Macedonia, Demetrius, 
¥. 133, 


Drow of Syracuse, brother-in-law of 
Dionysing the Elder, Life, v. 245; 
‘with Brutus, v. 862; Ti- 
saloon, 08, 128, 184, 147; Com- 
199; Aristides, i. 281; 
aa, 810, 822. 
Duvwanta, mother of Lyeurgus, Ly- 
seamgs, & G4. z 
Deowyarce of Colophon, & painter, 
Dionvars, a Corinthian, Timolson, 
ib 1a7, 
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Drowverce of Halicarnasws, an his 
torian, Romulus, i, 58; Comparison 
of Alcibiades and a Gorilanas, 3.102; 
‘Pyrehus, ii. 2: 

Droxrsras of  hegne, an orator, 

¥. 8 


Decerat 2 tHE ExpEs, Fecteone. y- 
racuse, Solon, i. 188; Timoleon, i. 
114, 125; Pelopides, ‘i. 289, 236; 
Cato the "Eider, ii i 8495 Lysander, 
ii, 105; Agesilaus, iv.' 40; Dion, 
me at 283, 235, 296; Galba, ¥. 


Diowrerus tHE Younarn, tyrant of 
use, Timoleon, ii, 108~110, 213, 

117, 1 120, 122, 128, 125, 126, 
1545 i. 198, 199 5 Ni 
iii, 9225 Bee 250, 252, 264-267, 
270, and following; Comparison, v, 
303-365. 

Dioxvervs, one of four Syrians, Ara- 
tus, v. 385. 

Dioszsres Cuatove, & poet, Nicies, 
iv. 295, 

Drowssanoncs of “trezen, Aratus, 


Devenaies general of the Achmans, 
Philopemen i. 377; Flavaininus, i 
403; Comparison, ii. 415, 
Diormaxus of Mitylene, the rhetori- 
Ti. Gracchus, iv. 514, 528, 

Diopwantvs of Amphitrope, 
Athenian, Aristides, ii. 818. 

Diortrues, an Athenian, Pericles, i. 
360. 

Droritaes, an Athenian, Phosion, iv, 
386; Comparison of Cicero and De- 
mostbenes, ¥. 91. 

Dioriries, a Spartan, Lysander, iii. 

pai iv, 8. L 
OSCORIDES, & writer, Lycargus, i, 
97; Agesilaus, iv. 48.” ’ 

Dieauspes, or PHILIDES, a horse- 
breeder, Themistocles, i. 286. 

Dernties, an Athenian, Demstrius, ¥. 
186. 

Dirnitvs, & comic poet, Nicias, i 


289. 
Dirumipas, & Spartan, Agesilaus, iv. 
Aitie township, Alcibiades, 
ii, 81. 


Dinoe, & fountain at Thebes, Deme-' 
tring, ¥. 145. 
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Doorgvs, a Macedonian, Enmenes, ii Donrs, the mother cogntry of the De- 
425, rians, Themistocles, i. 241. 


Dovona, the oracle, Themistocles, i 
Eyrrbas iii. 15 Lysander, 3. 

188; ion, iv. $58. 

Doranetia, friend of Sylla, Sylla, 
ili. 179, 181; Cresar, iv. 258. 

Douance xz, friend of Czsar, Cicero's 

”  ggn-in-law, Cesar, iv. 809, 320; Ci- 
coro, v. 81; Antony, ¥. 162-165; 
Brutus, ¥. 304, 810, 328. 

Cornetrus DoLaBetta, son of the 
preceding, Antony, ¥- 235. 

Dorapetra, Galba, v. 478; Otho, v. 
492. 

Dororrans, Theseus, i. 87 (in Scyros), 
Flamininus, i. 403; Cimon, iii. 208. 

Dosutran, the emperor, Numa, i. 154; 
Poplicola, i. 217; Zim. Paulus, i 
181, 182. 

Dourrivs (Ahenobarbus, of the party 

+ of Marius), Pompey, iv. 60, 62-64. 

Lrervs Domitiug AngKoBARBUS, 
Cato the Younger’s brother-in-law, 
Crassus, iii, 348, 349; Comparison, 
iii, 377; Pompey, iv. 115, 184, 133, 
187; Comparison, iv. 156; Cosar, 
iv. 293, 301, 802; Cato the Younger. 
iv. 411; Cicero, v. 75. 

Domrriva Anenoparsrs (Crus, 
son of Lucius the preceding), Anto- 
ny, v. 195, 209, 216. 

Domritcs Angnowarscs (Lucius, 
son of Cuus the preceding), mar- 
nied to Antonia, Antony, ¥. 239. 

[Doarrtcs] AnRNossRsus (Cneus, 
gon of Luciua the preceding), mar 
ried to the younger Agrippina, An- 
tony, v. 289. 

Lverits Domrtrus (Nero Germanicus, 
the emperor Nero, son of Cnzus the 
preceiling), Antony, v. 299. ee NeRo.| 

Lucrus Domrrivs, or Catviarve Do- 
Mrtiva (perhaps Downtius CaLvi- 
wvs), Sertorius, 

Dourrica CaLvixvs (Cnecs), Pom- 
y, iv. 119, 187 (where the text is 
wscrms Domitne) j Crear, i. $08, 

808. 

Dortaxs, Lycurgus, i. 97 (a Doric 
word) ; Pericles, i. $44 (Dorians in 
Asia Minor) ; Lysander, iii. 108 (the 
Dorian character), 182; Agesilaus, 
iv. 87; Agia iv. 465; Cleomenes, iv. 
481 (the Doric measure and rule of 
life); Aratua, ¥. 863 (Dorie aristoo- 

+ racy), S75. 











Donte, wife of Dionysius the Elder, 
‘Dion, v. 247, 250, 

Dorytaus, general of Mithridates, 

paz iii, 169; Lacallus, ii, "Oxia. 

N, SUTBAME atigonus, Cori 

Janus, i. 64. See ANTIgONGE. 

Draco, Solon, i. 184, 186, 193. 

Dpacontipss, an Athenian, Pericles, 
i, 360. 

Dromuicuates of Thrace (king of 
the Gete), Demetrius, v. 137, 168. 
Dromoctpus of Sphetias, Demetri- 

‘us, v. 108, 181. 
Lrvivs Davsvs, Ti Gracchus, iv, 
508; C. Graechus, iv. 589-542, 
hs ‘vs Davsta, pole of Cato the 
‘ounger (son of the preceding); 
Gato the Younger, iv. 370, 872. °° 
Davsrs, son of Livia (brother of 
the emperor Tiberius), Antony, ¥. 
289. 


Donis of Samos, an historian, Peri- 
i. 35; Alcibiades, ii 41; 
123 ii. 






Eumenes, iii. 

8; Alexander, 

iv. ion, iv, 388, 847; 

Demosthenes, ¥. 20, 25, 

Dysx, or Dyma, in Achea, Pom 
pey, iv. 85; Cleomenes, iv. 480 5 
Aratus, ¥. 376, 412, 

Drneraccuren, or DrrRnacniom, 
town of Ilyria, Sylia, iii, 176; 
Pompey, iv. 129, 144; Cmsar, iv. 
272, 293; Cato the Younger, iv. 424—~ 
426; Cicero, v. 69, 76; Brutus, v. 
$29. 





E. 

Esno, or Iservs, the river in Spain, 
Sertorins, iii. 400. 

Ecpatana, Pelopidas, i. 230; Agesi- 
lans, iv. 17; Alexander, iv, 249; 
Demosthenes, y. 13; Artaxerxes, v. 
450. 

Eepetvs of Megalopolis, Aratus, ¥. 
870, 878. 

Ecpexus of Megalopolis, Philope- 
amen, ii, $60, 

Ecurcrates, Pelopidas, ii. 218. 

Ecuscratipzs, a sophist, Phocion, 
iv, 348. 

Eouepemcs and Ecuspemia, The- 
wena, i. $3. 

Ecnomux, in Sicily, Dion, v. 270. 


INDBZ. 


Eéxarres, Teutenant of Crassus, Cree-' 
sus, ii 388. 
Eovrr and Eoxerraxs. For history, 


see Themistocles, i. 266 ; Pericles, i 


847,368 ; Ps rrhus, iii. 4 Cimon, ii. 


2245 Lucullas, ii iti, 229, "380; Com- 





, iv. 118, 146-131; 
arison, 167, 158; ‘Alexander, 
iv. 191-1963 Cesar, $04, 806-808; 
Cato the Younger, i iv. 405, 413, 487; 
Cleomenes, iv. 488, 496 and shery 
Demetrius, v. 112,154; Antony, 
157, 178 and after, to the end; 
‘tus, v. 807, 832, $38; Artaxerxes, v. 
444, 446; Aratus, v. 870, 378, 380, 
412; Galba, v. 457, 468; Otho, v. 
502 Also Romulus, i 52 (the 
month Che-ac); Lyeurgus (his visit 


260, 
to Egypt) i. 88; Kuma, i i, 282 (an! Erawrxospas the Theban, Ly 


Egyptian dogma); 148 (the 

tian wheels) Bolon, i 150 (Plato's 
visit), 194 Solon's visit); 3. Nicias, iii. 
800 (its productiveness of good and 
of il); Demetrius, . 128 (the 

of Bo-choris) ; Antony, v. 180 (tho 


Egyptian dialect). 
= », Cimon, iii. 206— 


E1ox, town in Thrace, 

Erarna,i in Phocis, Sylla, iii. 168 ; Pho- 
Gio, iv. 364; Demosthenes, v. 18. 
Exatvs, a Spartan ephor, Lycargus, 

i 92. 


Exza or Vs1ta, in Lucania, Brutus, 
v. 826. See Vetta. 

Exxcrra, Agamamnon’s daughter, Ly- 
sander, tii. 120. 

Exxpuxnor, son of Chaleodon, 
deus, i. 36. 

Exz0s, son of Cimon, Pericles i. 8565 
Cimon, 

Exuvsrs, Thon 80, 81; The 

i ericles, i i 3375 
it 
iv. 






metrius, v. 180. 
Exevrsens, in Attica, Theseus, i. 80. 
Exicron, or inreium, Numa, i i, 150. 
Exmita, or Exar, in 

Aim. Paulas, ii, 168. 
Euzs and Exeaxs, Lyougas, im, 








125, 126; Alcibiades, ii. 16; 
das, ii, 223; Phil ii 867; 
‘Nicias, iii. 303; Cleomenes, iv. 470, 
471, 480. 


52, 856, 868; De. Ermucres, a 
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, sister of Cimon, Pericles, i, 


Exevuce, 
331, 382, 855; Cimon, iti, 202, 203, 


BurWRaxt, a Median people, Pom- 


nh iv. 96. 
Exyerax Frexps, Sortorias, iii. $91, 


Eaaruton, son of Tithonus, Romulus, 


140. 


Exprpoczes the philosopher, Deme- 
trius, ¥. 99. 

Empyius, a rhetorician, Bratus, v. 
804. 


Exanspuorva, Thereus, i. 32. 
y. Expeis, daughter of Sciron, Theseus, 


Ewpyation, Numa, i. 131. 
Exeyiun, town in Sicily, Marcellus, 


ii, 260, 261. 


Exna, town of Sicily, Marcellus, ii 


cUNgs, 
i, 100; Fabius, i 403; Coriolanus, ii. 
56; Comparison, ii 105; ‘Timoloon, 
ii, 149, 150; Pelopidas, i. 208 and af- 
ter; ‘Marcellus, fi. 262; Comparison, 
ii, 276, 278; Aristides, ii, 280, 281; 
Gato the Elder, 326; Comparison, 
ee 51; Fa pay ii, 363, 3 rat 

ylla and Lysander, 
el y3 gesting, ¥ iv, 23, 33-485 
Phoclos, iv. $32; Demosthenes, v. 
21; Aratns, v. 384, 


Erapunopiivs, freedman of Augus- 


‘tus, Antony, v. 232. 


Eratnaopitos (Faxrx), surname of 


Sylla, Sylla, iii. 187. 


Epxeatvs, an Achwan, Aratus, v. 


413. 


The- Ernesvs and Ernesrans, Alcibiades, 


ii. 9, 11, 87, 48; Marcellus, ii, 2625 
Flamininus, ii, 411; Lysander, i ii. 
106-108, 110; Sylla, im. 176; Lu- 
‘cullus, i. 265, 259; Agesilaus, iy. 8, 
10; Alexander, iv. 161, 162; Cato 
the Younger, iv. 888; Demetrius, ¥. 
126; Antony, ¥. 176, 209, 212. 
Athenian, Pericles, i 
827, 380, 882; Cimon, iii. 212, 213, 
216, 218, 221 ; Demosthenes, v. 15. 


Ersiattes, an Athenian orator, De- 


mosthenes, ¥. 25. 


Erarares, a Macedonian, Alexander, 


iv. 218. 


Ernouvs, an historian, 


Themistocles, 
i. 260; Camillus, i. 288; Pericles, i. 
354, 955; Alcibiades, ii, 41; ‘Timo- 
Jeon, i, 112; Pelopidos, 3175 Ly- 
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sander, iii, 121, 187, 188, 189; Ci- 
amon, iii. 215; Dion, v. 280, 283. 
Eprcnansmus, comic poet, Numa, i. 


188; Poplicols, i. 227. 
of Hermione, Themistocles, 


Ericrates of Acharnm, an Athenian, 
‘Themistocles, i, 258. 

Evicrarss the beggage-carzier, Pelo- 
pidas, ii. 231. 

Ericoncs, an Athenian, Phocion, iv. 


360. 

Eeiounve, the philosopher, and Ers- 
OUREANS, Pyrrhus, iii, 26; Com- 
patee of Lucullus and Cimon, iit, 

264; Casar, iv. 823. Demotrinus, ¥. 
191; Brutus, v, $13, 342, 843. 

Exicypes, an ‘Athenian, 7 
i. 297. 

EPICYDIDAS,a Spartan Agesilausiv.17. 

Erwaunus. See Drrauacurum. 

Epwavaus, town of Argolis, and Ept- 
Davatans, Theseus, i. 7; Pericles, 
i, 363; Sylla, ili. 157 5; Pony ey, iv 
2D; Cleomence, iv. 485, 486; Ars- 
tus, v. 389, 410. 

Erich tues, Aratus, v. 897. 

beg ort U8, tyrant af Colophon, 

ii. 280, 


, Lucul- 


Emn'voos, an Athenian, Pericles, i. 
866. 
Bepenipee, the Phestian, of Crete, 
78, 





183; Nicias, in. 812, 819; Dio, ¥ 
271, 279. 

Ermvs and Ertots. See, in gen- 
eral, the Life of Pyrrt 
1-47; Theseus, i, 82; Themistocles, 
L267; ius Paulus, ii. 186; Fis- 
imininus, ii. 387-889; Alexander, iv. 
170, 245; Cwear, iv. 296; Deme- 
‘ius, v. 182, 189; Antony, v. 216; 
~ Aratus, v. 416, 

Hrapavs, Spartan ephor, Agis, 
iv. 449, 

fen MOR, the Pharsalian, Pericles, §. 

Eepcras, satrap of Phrygia, Themis- 

Eeanestn eee cecke Emzerny- 
. Bty Marcellus, ii. 27 

duaernatus, Ether of Pheax, Al- 
_ cibiades, ii. 22. 

Eeasierratus, or Demosrzatvs, 
eon of Phwaz, an Athenian, Agesi- 
laus, iv. 18, 
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Erastsrearvs, the physician of Se 
Teucus, Demetrins, v. 185, 136.' 
eazoerenxes, Y tho chronologe, hid 
torian, geographer, a1 
Lycans Sern oe ae ae 
lexander, iv. 161, 199; 
mosthenes, ¥. 10, 83. i 
Exxcut#xvs, king of Athens, Thesens, 
i, 2,11, 17, 83; Comparison, i. 81. 
Exernsa, town in Euboea, Themisto- 
cles,i. 245,261; Phovion,iv.341, 34% 
* Breapes, an Attic tribe, Solon, i 181. 
Eneines, ono of four Syrians, Aras 
tus, v. 388-887, 398. 
Enoorerxs, Themistocles, i. 259. 
Enranruvs, a Theban, Lysander, ii. 
120. 


Enrcrus, an officer under Sylla, Syils, 
iti. 164, 166. 
er a friend of Alexander in 
his youth, Alexander, iv. 171. 
pare Aa doubtful reading), The- 





Enos? attendant of Antony, Antony, ¥. 
229, 230. 

Eryx, i in Sicily, Pyrrhus, iii. 80; Ma- 
ius, iit, 98. 


Erxocres, @ Spartan, Lysander, fi, 
124. 


Esnonia and Eravgians, or Errvs- 
cane, TYRRUENTA and TYRRHENI- 
Ans (these are the Greek words 
always), Tuscany and Tuscan, 
Romulas, i. 39, 40, 50, 58, 70; 
licola, i. 210, 211, 215, 219-221 ( 
war with Porsenna); Camillns, i, 
270, 271, 274 (the war with Vell), 
281, 288, 284 (the al Tuscan* 
terzitory), 287, 904, 306, 807, 8105, 









Pericles, i, 847; Fabivs,1, 873, 374, 
403; Amilius Pauls 3 69 (the 
‘Tuscan sos) ii, 245, 271)! 


Mare’ Sylla, in! 

278; ius, iii. 58, 983 

151 {an Etruscan doctrine); Por 
, ¥. 82 (the Tyrrhenian sea), 83; 
. Gracchus, iv. 514; Cicero, v. 

46, 49, 50; Antony, ¥. 215 (the 

‘Tuscan sea) 


pits ss) Spartan, Agesilaus, ie 
Bi. 
Eva, the island, and the Evsa-, 


ans, Theseus, i 4, 5 365 Sola uf 
tat Themistocles, i 4.23 rt 
L 337, $44, $48, 349; “Cagpacient 


408; Flamhninns, i. 397; Bylts, Hi, 
186, 118; Photion, iv. $41 ; Demos! 
sthenes, ¥. 18; Aratus, v. $77. 


INDEX. 


owuzos, an Athenian, Phocioa, iv. 
Hvonioas of Platea, Aristides, i. 
Roce, daughter of Hercules, Aristi- 


des, ii. 

Bucrioas, « Spartan, brother of Cle- 
‘omcnes, Philopaemen, ii. 365; Cleo- 
menca, iv. 477, 494, 495; Compari- 
oa, iv. 557. 

Evuciwas, a Spartan, Artaxerxes, v. 
424, 

Evccrwxs, archon at Athens 405 B.c., 
Aristides, ii. 281. 

Evcrrpes or Evrrczapas, in power 
‘at Athens, Aratus, v. 407. 

Evoirzs, 2 Corinthian, ‘Timoleon, 
ii, 122, 

Evorve, a Macodonian, Am. Paulus, 
ii, 179. 

Evpzmox, a surname, Coriclanus, ii. 


Evpaos, or Evtzus, a Macodonian, 
Zim. Paulos, ii. 179. 

Eupamipas IL, sov of Archidamus 
AIL, king of Sparta, iv. 448, 
Evpamipas 10s son hidamus 
TV., king of Sparta, Agis, iv. 448. 
Eupamipas, a etre: Agis, iv. 





Evpauus, 
Evmenes, iii. 

Evpeaus of Cyprus. Dion, vy. 265. 

Euvenve of Pergamus, Ti. Gracchus, 
iv, 521. 

Eupoxos, s mathematician, Marcel- 
‘lu, ii. 521. 

Bourraetes, or EverGerea, 9 sur- 
name, Coriolanus, ii. 64. 

Eoiva, or Evrus, 4 flute player, Eu- 
menes, iii, 417. + 

Epuxxus, Lm, Paalns, ii. 170. 

Evumenss of Cardia, Life, iii. 416; 
Comparison with Sertorins, ii. 441 ; 
Sertorius, iii. 888; “Antony,” y. 214, 

Bouexns L., king of Pergamus, Ca- 
to the Elder, ii. $26; Flaminions, ii, 
“4t2, 

Evxoxrvs and the Ecuotripa, Al- 

cibindes, Si. 26, 43, 44; Sylla, ii 

160. 

Hexos, an Athenian, Theseus, i. 


Royoucs the Thriasian, an Athe- 
* nian, Demosthenes, v. 7. 

Rysoxes, king of Spars, Lycurgus, 
u B4, 


540 





Eoxws, adlave, Sylla, iii. 189. 
Evrnemrpes, an Athenian, Themi- 
stoclea, i. 287, 

SoEnORDON, father of Solon, Solon, i 
1 


Evrurawor, a machine maker, Ara- 
tus, ¥. 371. 
Evrmeantrors the prophet, Themi- 
stocles, i. 247; Aristides, ii. 291. 
Evenrates, the river, Syila, iii. 146, 
Lucullus, iii. 253, 238, a5", Crassus, 
Sii. 3515 Pompey, iv. 90, 92, 93, 145; 
Alexander, i iv. 197, 199, 245, 250; 
ius, ¥. 101; Antony, v. 183, 





215, 

Evrsronivs, Antony's son's titor, 
Antony, v, 226, 

RUrOLenDs, son of Hicetes, Timo- 
Jeon, ii, 146. 

Evpoura, daughter of Agesilaus, Age- 
silaus, iv, 23. 

Evroxta, wife of Archidamus, Agesi- 


lans, iv. i. 
Evrouss, a comic post, Pericles, i, 
8, ii. 12; Cimon, 


822, 951; Alcibi 
iii, 219; Nicias, iii, 294, 

Evnirmots the poet, Thesous, i, 
3, 12, 80; Lycunrus, Lit 125; Com- 
parison, i, "16! ; Solon, 1.190; Fabi- 
us, i. 399; Alcibiades, ii, 2, 11; Po- 

y ii, 204, 2295 Marcellus, i i. 
62 5 parison. ii, 
iii. 16,17; Lysunder, 
iii, 145; Cimon, iii 02; Nicias, 
296, 801, 318, 829; Crassus, 
Yerscs), 373, 374; Comparison, 
880; Alexander, iv. 171, 225, 98) 
Cato the Younger, i iv. 423; Demo- 
sthenes, v. 7 ; ‘Demetrius, v. 109, 
1455 ; Comparison, v, 242 ; Brutus, v. 

Evnore, Themistocles, i. 249; Camil- 
Ins, i, 2685 Pericles, i. 8443 Aristi- 
den, i. 201; Pyrchus, ii. 18; Pom 
By, iv. 107; Alexander, iv. 169; 

a jrutus, ¥. Si. a 
UROTrAS, river iparta, Lyeurgus, 
i. 99, yg Pelopidas i i, 218, 
223, 230; Comparison, ii. 278; 
silaus, iv. 23, 87, 38, 41, A ei oa 

Evavatapes, 8 Spartan, 
cles, 1 288, 289, 244, 250; ‘sine, 
ii, 200, 

Evryoxxs, a Spartan, Antony, ¥. ma, 
221, 















Eunresne, a Syracusan, Nicias, 7 
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Eyavouras, s Spartan, Cleomencs, 
iv. 473, 474, 

Epryatce, wife of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, Demetrios, v. 108, 154. 

Bogota, Sater of Phila, Demotrius, 


145. 
Rowriooncs of Higm, Alexander, iv. 
218, 
Kunruxpon, sa Athenian officer, Ni- 
cias, iii. 317, 823, 


Evrruxpox, Fiver of Pamphylia, 
wus, ij, 398; Cimon, it. 215. 


Evryrox, icing of Sparta, and Evrr- 
Pox up énLyeuy us 84,895 Lyman- 
der, fii 182, 189; Comparison of 


Agesilaus Ara Pompey, iv. 153; 


Banetnouaes, ‘kinaman of Pericles, 
Pericles, i. $87, probably the same 
cy EoereroLEMus, son of Megacles, 
Cimon’s xr; Cimon, iii. 
204, 219, 

Evayvtozemus, cousin of Alcibiades, 


arias Bator be! tiie 
Eunurrus, an Asan of Anaphiy- 
atus, 1 Sid, 22: 


Burnxpeuce, an M {theniant officer, 
Nicias, iii. 317. 
Borareme, a ‘Leucadian, Timoleon, 
144. 


Eurarnvs, an officer under Hicetes, 
‘Timoleon, ii. 146. : 
Euraxnvs of Thespie, Agesilaus, iv. 

42, 
Evryoavs, or Forronatz, the ass- 
driver’s name, Antony, v. 218, 
Euxor .) Theseus, 2. 25; Marius, 
iid. 86, 101; j Leal i 282; Po 
peys iv. 905 i B46, 
Byaconas, king of Cyprus, Lysander, 


dyazet, @ Spartan, Pyrrhus, iii 


it 
BrAepes he Arcadian, Ramla 
Hvaxpu, Cretan, Zim. Paulus, ii. 


tas veins, oF Evaxpen, pear Mee 
eene, 

Byanowty, serrant of ‘Povieles, Peri 
cles, i. 848. 


INDEX 


EvancExvs, 8 writer on Tactics, Pht 
ii, 868, 


Evanraes of Saraos, Solon, j. 17% + 

Evererres, or EUERGETES, a a 
name, Ci us, ii, 64. 

Evivs, or Eurvs, a flute player, Ev. 
mones, iit 417. 

Exartanezs, brother of Darins, Alex 
ander, iv. 216. 

TIDES, father of Solon, Solon, 

i 168, 


Fr. 
Fas1a, sister of Cicero's wife Terentia, 
Cato the Younger, iv. 389. 
Fann, Camillus, i 385-287; Fabius, 
i 872; Cossar, iv. 271. 
Famvs, von of Herculos, Fabius, i. 


Fasius, high priest, Camillus, i, 291, 
Quixtus Fame Axsvervs, Numa, 
. ats; 145; Camillus, i 278, 285, 


8 

Fasrus Protor, historian, Romulus, 
i. 41, 48, 54; Fabius, i, 894. 

Fauros Ructus Maxmavs, Fabius, 
i, 972; Pompey, iv. 66. 

Pani Bureo, dictator, Fabins, i, 884. 

Fanrus Maximus Verrucosve, 
Life, i. 872; Comparhon with Peri- 
cles, i. 403; Pericles, i. $20; Aim, 
Paulus, ii. 158; Marcellus, fi, 247, 
262, 266, 268; Cato the Elder, ii, 
318, 32 Comparison of Pompey 
and 108, iv. 157, 

Fanrvs Maximus, son of the preced- 
ing, Fabius, i. 401; Compare 2m, 
Felon a a he the father, by 

loption, of the follor 

Fasrcs Maxincs, son oF i. Pau- 

z Jus, Him. Paalus, ii. 158, 169, oe 
‘azrus (Maximus Allobrogicus), 
Gracchus, iv. 537. 4 

Fans (Adriano), entenant of a 

jucullua, ii. 278. 
consul B. o. 45, 





(hanes) 

Cesar, iv. $14. 

Fasrcs Vacens, lieutenant of Galba, 

for Vitellins, Galba, w 

465, 470, a17; Otho, ¥. 492, sos, 
495, 498, 500. 

Fanws Faso.vs, or Fasvi.vs, 


cen "Faparcrys, the Roman cousal, 
Comparison of Aristides and Cato, 


mebes! 


i. 857; Pyrehus, ii. 28, 95, 26,27; 
Galba, y. 488. 

Fareem and Farentaxs, Camillus, t 
279-281; Fabius, i. 878. 


Fauiscana, le of the district of 
Fglerii, Camillus, i. 271, 274, 278, 
279, 281, 28 





Gracchus, iv. 534. 

Fama, Mari 91, 92. 

Fasntus, an historian, Ti. Gracchus, 
iv. 510. 

Carus Fame, C. Gracebus, iv. 539, 
542, 543, 

Favsra, daughter of Sylla, Sylla, iii, 
187, 

Favsroxvs, servant of Amulius, Ro- 
mouins, i, 42-44, 46, 47. 

Favsrus, son of Sylia, Sylla, iii, 187; 
Pompey, iv. 109, 109; Comparison, 
iv. 152; Cesar, iv. 270; Cicero, ¥. 
64: Brutus, v. 311. 

Marcus Favontus, friend of Cato, 
Pompey, iv. 127, 184, 148 ; Compari- 
son, iv. 156; Cesar, iv. 279, 292, 
900; the Younger, iv. 403, 417, 
418 ; Bratus, v. 818, 339, 340, 

Fanestxtia, an historian, Sylla, iii, 
180; Crassus, iii. 836. 

Ferentixe Grove or Gate, Romu- 
Jug, i. 69. 

¥Froexa and Fivena'res, Romulus, i. 
88, 68, 69; Poplicola, i 224, 225; 
Camillus, i. 286. 

MDENTIA, town of Cisalpine Gaal, 
Syila, iii, 178, 

Fowpeta, commanding in Asis, Flami- 
ninns, i 412; Sylla, iii. 159, 173, 
175; Lucullus, iti. 280, 281, 283, 
272, 273; Sertorins, iii, 411. 

Finmast (of Firmum in Picenum), 
Cato the Elder, ii, 982, 838, 

Horprontvs Fraécvs, lieutenant of 
Galba, Galbe, v. 465, 478, 477, 478, 

Vaterivs Fraccus, consul 195 5. c., 

the Elder, ii, 819, 328, 387. 

‘YVaxenius Fracovs, consal with Ma- 

~"'rius, afterwards Killed by Fimbria, 
Marius, iii, 80; Sylla, iti 159, 169, 

174; Lucnilus, iii, 285, 272, 

Fiaccus (Horace the Poet), Lacul- 

1 lus, iti, 278, 

Fraviva Fraccus, Ti. Gracchus, v. 

+ B86 (probably Fotvivs). 

Lures Frames, Cato the Elder, 

Io8 987; Flamininms, #. $87, 407, 408. 

Tirus Quarrive Frames, Life, 

8 BB4y ison with 

linda, #41852. Pawied, B. 161; 
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Cato the Eker, ii. 931, 887, 3405 
Comparison, ii, 854; Philopomen, if 
S81, ‘874-977, 879, 883; Sylla, ‘i 
158. 

Carus Frawrsrvs, conml, Fabius, f. 
874, 373; Marvellus, ii, 241, 242. 

Tre Framruan Cincve, Marcellos, 
ii. 270; Lucnlh 

Fr.avivs, tribaue ofthe people, Cesar, 
iv. 818. 

Fravius Sanmnvs, brother of Ves 
pasian, Otho, v. 492, 

Fravivs, commanding Brutus’s eng 
neers, Brutus, y. 859, 

FLavrus, tribune of the soldiers, Mar. 
cellus, ii. 269, 

Fravivs Gaxwus, lieutenant of An- 
tony, Antony, v. 198, 197, 

Froxa, Pompey, iv. 61, 52, 116. 

Mesrrius Fiorvs, a consular, frit 
‘of Plutarch, Otho, ¥. 501. 

Foyrrivs Carrro, Antony, ¥. 189. 

Fonteuws, killed in Germany, Galba, 
v. 470, 

reg er} Enyoscay, in Le 
tium, Marcellus, ii. 278; Counpari- 
son, ii, 279; C. Gracchas, iy. oh 

Frestant, a Samnite people, Pyrrius, 

2. 

Forprvs, or Aripivs, Sylla, iii, 183; 
Sertorias, iii, 395, 

Foxe, mother of Maria, Marius, 
‘iii, 49. 

Fotvia, a noble lady, Cicero, v. 51. 

Forvia, wife of Antony, Antony, v 
164, 172, 180, 181, 188, 184, 189, 
208, 211, 225, 288, 288, 

Tar Fotyviax Court, or Basitrea, 
‘Ceesar, iv. 288. 

Qoixtus Fuxyivs, consal and dk 
tor, Comparivon of Fabius and Be 
icles, 1. 406 (where the text 
Farius) ; Marcellus, ii, 267,268. + 

Cxaus Forvies, proconsul, Marcel- 

Fuutiee (iancas Ful Flaceus, 
‘wLvros (Marcos iviue 
consul 125 3.¢.), Ti. Gracchus, iv, 
517, (not quite rier the same’ 

2, 


526, (Flavius Fl 580; C, 
Gren iv. 644, i 














544-506 
(where his gon also is mentioned). 
Fouvres, ttibund ‘of' the people, 
mininus, ii. 885. 
Foau, Camilins, i. 270. : 
Forsus. Bee Casmtrus. * 
Evers F: , colleague with Cini 
Tus, Camillug, i. 810, 314s 


ve 


re 
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Foerva, consol with Flaminius, Mar 
cellus, ii, 241. 
Founzvs, an officer in the servile war, 


Craesus, iii. $41. 
Forszwe, Antony, v. 212, 


G. 

Gapent, in Persia, Eumenes, iii, 484, 

Gann, "town of Latium, Romulus, i. 
44; Camillus, i. 800, 

Avivs Ganiysvs, Pompey, iv. 80, 88, 
110; Cato the Younger, iv. 404; 
Cicero, v. 66, 68; Antony, v. 156, 
157, 161. 

Ganmrus, an officer under Sylla, Syl 
la, iii, 164, 166, 

Ganves, or Capiz, Sertorius, iii. 890. 

Gest, Gallic tribe, Marcellus, ii. 
240, 242, 248, 245. 

Gxsyxus, a Spartan, Dion, v. 293. 

Gaus, foster-brother of Mithridates, 
Pompey, iv. 103. 

Gatate, or ACRURIUM, & mountain 
of ia, Phocion, iv. 364. 

Gatarza, province of Asia Minor, 
Marius, ii, 83; Lucullus, iii, 248, 
274; Cravms, ili. $51; Pompey, iv. 
86, 88, 98; Cato the Younger, iv. 
881; Antony, v. 214. 

Survives Gain, serving under Ami- 
Jius Paulus Caetahs ‘consal), Aim. 
Paulus, ii. 187, 189; Cato the Elder, 
ii. 895; Comparison, ii. $54. 

GaxBA, lieutenant of Sylla, Sylla, iii. 
166. 

Cavs Sutetcrvs [GaLBa], pretor, 
Cicero, v. 54. t 1 


vy. Bd. 

Gana, an officer under Caesar, Cesar, 
iv, 809. 

Boxricrus Gatpa (grandfather of the 
emperor), cited as an historian, Ro- 

7 moulus, i . A Lif, 
ULPICIUS ALBA, the emperor, Li 
¥, 456; Otho, v. 487, 493, 493. 

Gaxersus, town of Macedonia, Zim. 

axnive’Giutey, general of Oth, 

10s GALLUS, gene 

‘Otho, v. 492, 494-498, 500, 

Gaius, friend of Augustus Cesar, 
Antony, ¥. 282. 

Fuavius Gaxtvs, lieutenant of An- 
tony, Antony, v. 196, 197. 

Gaxpazitans, an Indian people, 
Alexander, iv. 238. 

Tur Ganora, Alexander, iv. 138, 239. 

Gangzrrus in Attica, Theseas, i. 11, 86., 








INDEX. 


GavgaMELs, where the baie of Ar 
was it, town 

ae ate ee 200, ters, 
Gavi andthe Gavis. The captor of 


Ro- 
mutus, i. 60, 67, 75 ; Noma, i 127,144, 
148 ; Fabius, i. 898. ‘Tho war before 
the second Punic war, Marcellus, i, 
289-245 and the Comparison; and 
compare Romulas, i. 58; Fabios, i. 
374. ‘The war with the Cimbri in 





Sertori 
Cresar, iv. 271 and after; 
pare Crassus, ili. 347, $48, 850, and 


the Comparison, 880; Pompey, iv. 
110, 111, 116, 298, 196, 181, 188, 
135; Cato the Younger, iv, 404, 417, 
420, 422; Cicero, v. 663 Antony, v. 
159, The Gauls in Greece, 

HL 29, 35, 88, 41, 48, 44; and com 
pare Cimon, iii. 198 ; Comparizon of 
zis and Cleomenes and the Gracchi, 
iv. 555. Gauls near tbe Danube, 
Zim. Paulus, ii. 163, 167; Gallic 
horse, Lucullus, iii. 268 ; Crassus, iii. 
$52, $62, 868 ; Antony, v. 191, 196+ 
and compare Pompey, iv. 57, Ja 
the Servile War, Crassur, iif. 889, 841. 
‘The revolt of Gant, Galba, v. 459- 
461,465, 466, 472, 476 ; Otho, v.494, 
493, Also Solon, i.170 ; Alm. Paulus, 
ii. 169; Caius Gracchus, iv. 547; Pom 
pey, iv. 58 ; Cicero, v. 46, 47,58; An- 
tony, v.171, 215. Bavenna in Gaal, 
‘Marinus “rr ‘Transalpine Gaul, Mae 
ius, iii. 59; Pompey, iv, 110; 7 
iv. 2703 Cisalpine "Gaul, or Gaul on 

i 





; ive 
68,110; ), 277, 288, 289, 
291; Cicero, ¥. 48; Bratus, ¥. 308, 
323; Comparison, v.385, 8663 Gallia 
Narbonensis, Sertorius, ii. $96. The 





GxprosrA, province af Persia, Alexan- 
der, iv, 248, 244. 

Gx@anta, 6 vestal, Numa, i. 140. 

Gxeanta, motherinlaw of Thales, 
Comparison of Lycurgus and Numa, 
i, 165, : 

Gea, town of Sicily, and Grioans, 
‘Timoleon, fi. 148; Cimon, iii. 269; 
Dion, v. 270. 


INDEX. 


Guu, Soythian tribe, Pompey, iv. 95 
Graxon, king of the Argives, 
hus, iii, 45. 


Gutzonres, or GEpEoNTEs, Attic 
tribe, Solon, i. 192. 

Gaxzanvs, sent by Nymphidins into 
Spain, Gaibs, v. 465, 467. 

Lvcius Gei110vs, consal, Crassus, iii. 
Bali ; Pompey, v.76; Cato the 

‘ounger, iv..877 ; Cicero, v. 62. 
mascot sor 8 ‘senator, ae ¥ 





of Antony, An- 


a ¥ it 218. 
Gxunus, companion of Pompey, 
Pompey, iv. 51, 69. 


Geurxtvs of Terracina, Marius, iii. 88, 
91. 

Gurus, king of Iyris, Hm. Pan- 
Tus, ii. 168, 167. 


Grxvors, tribune of the people, C. 
an, iv. 584, 
Gunapas, 8 Spartan, Lycurgus, i. 104, 


Grnnercs, Promontory of Eubaa, 


iv. 7. 


GERANDAS,& Spartan, E Polopidas, i.225. 


GwRanxA, mountain of Corinth, Cleo 
menes, iv, 485; Aratus, v. 896. 

Ganerraus, town ingthe Troad, Pho- 
cion, iv. 348, 

GzRMANicus, son of Drosus, Antony, 
Vs 289. 


Gzemanicus, surname of Nero, An- 
tony, ¥. 2! jot Vitollins, Galbe, 7. 478, 
Genmanvs. See Cenmatus. 


Gxnmany and the Gzamaxs, Zim. 
Panu 181, (he revolt of Anto- 
ius tian) ; Marius, ii, 
58; Crassus, iti, ary Com 
with Nicias, 380; Pompey, iv. 185; 
Cwesar, iv. 275, 276, rae (whens 315; 
Cato the Younger, iv. 422 
the text has Britons); Galba, v. 458, 
481, 468, 470, 478, 476-478; Otho, 
a 497, 499, 506. 

Grrxz, Scythian tribe, Antony, v. 217. 

Gate, maid of Parysatis, Artaxerxes, 

ance,’ Carthaginian commander, 
I8CO, & a 
Simoleon, i ii, 144, 147. 

Gisco, with Hannibal ot Cann, Fa- 
‘bius, i 890. 

WoL. v. az 
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Maxrus Acrivs {Grasnio], consal 
B.¢. 191, Cato the Elder, ii, 380, 888, 
384; j Phllopcn ore 31,0 Fla- 
mininus, ii, 408, 4 

Maxrus ‘Grazsto, iyi, 
Pompey, iv. 86, and com 

beer aa ere with earns, 

rius, iii. 79 ; Comparison la 
‘and der, ii. 199. - 
Gravcrs, king of Ilyria, Pyrrhus, 


‘iii. 3, 4. 
Gravererus, Athenian orator, Pho- 
33. 








245. 
Graucus, son of Polymedes, an Atho- 
qi Phocion, i iv, 542, é 
ucus Pontius (subject of a poem. 
by Cicero), Gioans ani 
Gtycon, an Athenian, Fusicles i 960, 
GNATRANION, an sempetress, 
Zim. Paulos, re 1625 ‘Aratus, vv. 420, 


Gsosevs, in Crete, Theseus, LAT 
Gosryas, 8 Persign, Cimon, iii. 215. 
ree town of Thessaly, Cassar, iv, 


Goxatas. See Anticonus. 

Goxevius, ® Corinthian, Nicias, iii, 
15, $16, 

Gorprvus, town in Phrygia, Aloxan- 
der, iv. 180. 


Gonprvs,aCay locian, Sylla, iii. 146. 
Gorpr2an Senne "Alexander, 
iv. 200, 


Gorprexz and GoRDYENIANS, district 
of Armenia, Lucullus, iti, 268, 260, 
266, 273; Pompey, i iv. 96. 

Gorauas, an officer under Eumenes, 


}» Cimon, iti, 211. 
with Cicero, Cicero, v. 80, 


Gorarmas, a Theban, Pelopidas, ii. 
212, 214, 918, 219, 


Eumenes, iii. 423, 





aces Gonaey wife of Lycurgas, i. 
102. 
Goncozzox, 8 Spartan, Pelopidas, ii. 
Goravs of Ceos, Timoleon, ii. 149. 
petted Ane, eee’ Phil 
ii. 373, 374; iii, 87, 
Gaacnrus, ¢ companion of Sertorins, 
Scrtoris, i ih 413. 
Gxaconr, 


TT. Gracchus, iv. 509, 5143 
. Gracchus, iv. 536,551] Compari” 


bat 


gon vith gis and Cloomenes, i. 


ENDBX. 


er ONIDES, or AGNONIDES, Phooiam, 
iv. 360, 864-368, 969, 


‘Tx. Sexrrowtus Gaaccuva, fathorot! Tlacsorieas, Alexander, iv. 254.., 


the Gracchi, Marcellus, ii. 241, 242; 
Gato-the Elder, ii, 350; Ti. Grae- 
chug, iv. 506, 507, 609, 525. 
‘Tmagivs Graconus, Life, iv. 506; 
Comparison, i iv, 533; Agis, iv, 447; 
C. Gracchus, iv. 531 and following. 
Garus Graccuus, Life, iv. 531; Com- 
ison, iv. 653; Agia, iv. 447; 
BE Gracchus, iv. 506 and follow- 


Gnameve, river of Mysia, Camillus, i. 
288; Lucullo, i ii, 241; Alexander, 


90, 93. 
Gnayrus, a magistrate, Sylla, iii. 190. 
Gramus Pxrro, a questor under 
Couar, Cesar, iv. 278. 
Grypus, a surname, Coriolanus, ii. 64 ; 
Marius, iii. 48, 
Gonas, brother of Tigrancs, Lucullus, 
Granta, or Gran, district belonging 
ay rECuse, Dian, v en ea 
peuireus, & Spartan, Lycurgus, 
194; Pericles 1, $48; Alcibiades, ii. 
27; Comparivon Ain. Panlus and 
Timoleon, fi, 100; Lysander, iti. 
191; Nicias, iii, 14-317, 319, 324, 
826-828; Dion, v. 398. 
Gyiieecs, a Spartan, Cloomenes, iv. 
+ 467, 


Ca, grandfather of Demosthenes, 


Gruxosormrs, Lyourgus, i 88; Al- Haxxo, 
crnuania iv. nt Oretanians) 
WENEANE (per 
in Spain, Fence ae 385, 
Grea, harbor of Laconia, Philo- 
bea ii, 375; Cleomenes, iv. 
5. 


iH. 
Eamon, tivalet of Boots, Theseus, 
1. 29; Demosthenes, v. 20. 
Hamviy ménntsin in Thrace, rag 
ander, iv. 160, 
Hgowtina Tos, Alexander, iv. 186, 
211, 28 
er 4 chap the on 2 the Shor 
i. sans as 
o mees ree, i. 119; 
‘once a 


Hacxvs, Atte township, Theseus, i 
ih 

Tate, 4, barakplace of Timon, Antony, 

Rhus, town of Beotia, Sylla, iii 


nautanr0s, 6 ander, 
fi TBE Sperioe ot Epes 


der and Sylia, 

Haxicanyagsos, in "Sari, Thomis- 
tocles, i 281; Alexander, iv. 179; 
Demotrms, v. 102, 

Haxnvs, Attic township, Cimon, if. 
202. 


Harowzsvs, island on the coast of 
‘Thrace, Demosthenes, ¥. 10, 
Hatyovs, or Lycus, river in Sicily, 
‘Timoleon, ii, 147, 
Hamixcag, a Carthaginian command- 
‘imoleon, ii. 138, 
0A, Fabius, 


or, Tis 

Tamucaa, surnamed Bari 
i. 392; Cato the Elder, ia $26, 

Tama, Romulus, i. 67; Periales, 
i, 820; Fabius, i, 878 and after; 
Hm. Paulus, i. 160; Pelopidas, i, 
203; brgiaces oreo 238, 246 aul 
after, 266 and Comparison, il. 
277,278; 5 Cato the Elder, ii. 317, 880 ; 
Comparison, i ii, $58 ; Flaminiows, i. 
385, 387, 895, 896, 401, 408-412; 
Pyrrhus, i 9; Locullus ili. 266, 9705 
Sertorius, 383, 410; Agesilas, iy. 
18; Ti. Graccbus, iv. 608; Othe, v. 
508. 








Hanwo, Timoleon, ii, 180. ' 
Hanratos, 2m. Paulus, ii, 370; 
1, 


Alexander, 

213; Phoci 

mosthenes, y. 26,27; Comparison, ¥. 
2. 


iv. 168, 





9. 

Haspeusat, a Carthaginian com- 
mander, Timoleon, ii 188. 

Haspresat, brother of Hannibal, 
Flaminiaus, ii. $87. 

Hesrews, Antony, v. 180. 

Hecate, Hecatzwe, Hedaya, 
‘Thesens, i. 11, 12. 

Hecaraus, tyrant of the Canta 
Bamenes, iii, 419. 

Hucatava the Sophist (of Mie, 
Lyeargus, i 111. 

Hecarece of Bretris (perhape ie 
Alblera), a waiter, in. 


eae ali 


INDEX. 


Hzcatompzve in Cleome- 
nes, iv. 480; Aratus, v. 404. 

‘Hroatomrevox, a name for tho 
‘thenon, Cato the Elder, ii 822. 

Heceronren oy in Syracuse, Dion, 
¥. 289, 

Hxcron, Thaseus, i. 85; Pompey, iv. 
96; Bratas, v. $26, $27; Aratus, 7. 
870. 

‘Hecuna, Com of Theseus and 
Roomalon 83; Pelopdan 308, 

Heprxium, mountain in P Phocis, Sylla, 
iL 164, 185. 

Hacemox, an Athenian, Phocion, iv. 
465, 367. 

Haowaras, of Magnesia, a writer, Al- 
exander, iv. 161. 

Heexsrrrie, daughter of Oloros, 
mother of Cimon, Cimon, iii. 202. 

Hecesrrarus, archon at Athens, So- 
Jon, £ 201. 

Harun, Theseus, i, 29, 31-33, 85; 
Comparison, i. 81; Solon, i i171; 
Antony, y. 160; Galba, v. 474. 

Hetmvs, son of Pyrrbus, Pymhus, 
ith. 10, 46, 47. 

Henicon, an amore, Alexander, iv. 

203, 


Hexrcon, & Cyzicenian, Dion, v. 263. 

Hatrcon, mountais Beotia, Lysan- 
der, ii. 188; Agesilaus, iv. 22. 

Hatro0s, ‘perhaps Haxisson, in Ar- 
cadia, Cleomenes, iv. 489. 

Hfensorouss i in Eg Paypss § Soton, i, 194. 

Hetrvs, Nero's favorite, Galba, y. 
aq. 

Hewxanicus, of Mitylone, a historian, 
‘Theseus, i. 14, 25-27, $1; Alcibia- 
des, ii, 24, 

Hetrianicus, s Sicilian, Dion, ¥. 
+286. 

HeEttesront, Themistocles, i. 249; 
Poricles, i. 844; Alcibiades, i, 88, 
84, 37, 88; Aristides, ii. 281, 292; 
Ly der, ii. 119, 196, 1815 Sylla, 
iL 172; Torcullus, iii. 241; Agesi- 
lana, iv. 9,19; Alexander, iv. 176, 
1775 Phocion, i iv, 848, 344, 

Hezverians, Ceaar, iv. 275. 

Hexvia, mother of Cicero, Cicero, v- 
35. 

Hzrvrores Prrscus, Galba, v. 485. 

‘Hamtocna, danghter of Pitthous, The- 
seus, iL 25. 

“@lermastion, friend of Alexander the 

¥ Great, Pelopides, ii. 235; Ewmencs, 
ii, 417, 418; Alexander, iv. 195, 





211, 213, 219, 220, 229, 230, s49, 
250, 25: 5 ; 

Mount Herazus, Hi. 477, 
haps Trrara. Kamion 

Hepracuatcum at Athens, Sylla, iii 
160. 

Henaciea in Bithynia, Cimon, 
206; Lucullus, ii. foes 

HERAcuea in Tely, has, 

Hesactea in iy, Flamininus, 
i 4085 sia the Lacks 

Henacuipzs of Cuma, a writer, Arta- 


xerxes, ¥. 445. 

Heracuipes, of Pontus, pilorophen, 
Solon, i, 168, 190, ring 201; Themi- 
stoclos, i. 360; Camillus, i. 292; Peri- 
cles, i. 354,865; Alexander, iv, 191. 

Heraciives, a Syracusan, Nicias, iii. 
328, 

Henactives, a Syracusan, Dion, ¥. 
255, 277, 278, 28, 288, 288, 290, 293, 
296, 297, 298. 

Henaci7vs, the philosophor of Bph- 

esas, Romulus, i. 74; Camillus, i. 287; 
Corfolanus, ii 98. 

Heraa, town of Aradie, Lysander, 

ini, 128; Cleomenes, iv. 473. 









Hznzvm, promontory near Corinth, 
‘Agesilaus, iv. ed Cleomenes, iv. 
486. 


Hencures the hero, frequent, See, 
in particular, the Life of Theseus, 
The Pillars of Hercules, Timoleon, 
ii, 182; Nicias, iii. 308; Pompey, iv. 
80; Alexander, iv. 245; Antony, ¥. 
158; Aratus, ¥. 879. 

Hencuxes, son of Alexander and Bar 
sine, Eumenes, iii. 417. 

Hercynian Forest, Maring, iii. 58. 

Hereas of Megara, 
seus, i. 18, 84; Solon, i177. 

Heres, lieutenant of Sertorius, 

iv. Th. 
cael ERENstus and 
the Hurennu, Marit 

HeRExN10s, a centurion, 
Cicero, Cicero 86, 87. 

‘HEERIPrrDas, & Spartan, Pelopidas, i. 
218; Agesilaus, iv. 18. 

Brawzce, a priest, Lucullu, if, 


Fizmraconae, a thetorician, Pompey, 
iv. 103, 


Tex Heawaum (perhaps Heeus), 
Phosion, iv. 851. 

Harxuvrs, Poplicola, i. 218. 

Hezmione, daughter of Manelane‘and 






se6 


Bel of Solon and 
Plelen, Comparison 


1 Wr. 79; Alexander, iv. 
leomencs, iv. 485 ; Aratus, v. 


Hruwrervs, philosopher and historian 

Faire 1 89, 115; Solon, i. 169, 

178, 177; ‘Alexander, i iv. 229; De- 
mosthenos, v. 12, 81, 32. 

Henmrercs, a comic poet, Pericles, i. 
$60, 363. 

Herxocuarss, son of Hermon, a By- 
racusan, Niciag, iii, 290, $11, $24, 
828; Dion, vv. 247. 

Aenmoravs, a ‘Macedonian, Alexan- 
der, iv. 280, 

Hanvor, an Athenian, Aleibiades, ii. 


Henwon, a Syraousan, Nicias, iii. 290. 

Henmormus of Phocea, Pericles, i. 
31. 

Hermus, an Athenian, Theseus, i 27. 

Heneve! in Attica (according to a _ 

ae tion), Theseus, i. 9; Phocion, iv. 

Hirno, isco of Aristotle, Alexander, 
iv. 281, 

Arnon, of Juda, Antony, v. 
214, 225, 226, 

Henobes, friend of Cicero, Cicero, v. 


Hapoporvs of Pontus, a writer, The- 
pous, i 26, 80, 31; Romulus, i. 49. 
Hiezopor Us, & Bithynian, Nama, i. 

181, 


Pom 
sor7 
400. 


Hernovorvs of Halicarnassus, the hie- 
torisn, Themistocles, i, 289, 250, 
354; Aristides, ii, 299, 305; Com 

ison, ii. 854. 

alton of Samos, Cimon, jit 

Et 


Hicnbsrarvs, Bratos, y. 827. 
‘Heperia, wife of Roms 
£68, 61, 68; Cou 


INDEX. 


Hrczres, 9 Byracuma, Disty “y. 


- Eipaiscs, or Inaxeve, prince of (He 

ria, Agesilaus, iv. 

Hives, king Tumidia, Mariw, 
iii, 94; Pompey, iv. 64. 

an feore correctly Intm), Time- 

iL 144. 

Higrapozis, town of Syria, Crasmus, 
iii, 352; Antony, v. 190. 

Hizno, Niciag, iii. 295. 

Hieao, tyrant of Syracuse, Themisto- 
cle i. 258; Marcellus, ij. 246, 262, 


Hizsownaus of Cardia, an historian, 
Pyrehus, iii, 22, 28, ria Eumones, 
i, 430; Demetrius, v. 187. 

Hrrzowracs of Carrhe, Crassus, iii. 


Hrzzoxraus of Rhodes. writer, Aria: 
tides, ii, 314; Agesilaus, iv. 16. 

Hiezonravs, tyrant of 
Marcellus, ii. 250. 

Huwera, town of Sicily, and Hiwe- 
‘RA&ANB, Timoleon, ii, 186: Pompey, 


iv. 61, 62. 
" Hnaeaave, brother of Demetrius the 
Demosthenes, v. $1. 
8, father of Asclepii 






Phale: 






* sulprancrtes the Cholangian, Nias 
PPARCHUS 
fii, 305, 


Hirrancave, Antony's freedman, An- 
tony, ¥. 221, 227. 
Hirraucuus,, 8 Spartan, Lycurgus, i. 
6. 


ire, wife of Alcibiades, Alci- 


diades, ii. 

Huranxvsy father of Dion, Dion, v. 
247, 

Hurranmvs, a son of Dion, Dion, v. 
276. 

~ Hirerias, an Bpirol, Pye i. 2. 
163. ; pass 


Hureras the Sophist, of Elis, Lycur 


Hzsjon, Theseus, i, 8, 18, 18; ema, 4,115; Numa, i 128, 
£189; Solon, 170;" *| eeeiate a Cleamenes, iv. 
287; pet of he and 50%, 508. 
Cato, ii. 856; Galba, y, 471. +, Hero, a Trant of Mecsina, Timolesa, 
Bksrdera (Gi ¢CQmetness ), priestess «} i ae, 5 , 
etre , Niciag i. 307, , Dign, v. 262. 
Besderch ple of Syracase, Maree): Hirroctvs, fathen ‘of. Sg 
, 1, 20: 
Hitteee tha Leontines, T§- 4, 82 q 
Seng 15-133 and aber Hirrocraves, am "Athenian 9oap- 
HT, smarter, Nician, ii. 296. roero'g 
see de thurs"? wt tawk 


hats 


fkvek. 


‘Hrerocratze, the mathematician, So- 
lon, i 170. 
Hirroosarss, the physician, Cato 


Solon, i. 199. 
Hurrockares, a Spartan, Alcibiades, 
ii, 88. 
Hreeocrares, commander in 
case, Marcellus, ii. 251, 252, 257. 
Brppobaacta, wife of Pelops, ‘Thesoos, 


Hoprouyta,the Amazon, Theseus, i. 28. 

Hrrotrres, aon of Theseus, ‘Tho- 
sens, i. 3, 29; Numa, i. 182. 

Hivromacaus, the wrestling mastor, 
Dion, v. 245. 

Hirromenoy, a Spartan, Agis, iv. 451, 
460. 

Burrowrcvs, one of Solon’s friends, 
Solon, i. 188, 

Brrrontovs, father of Callias, Pericles, 
i. 850; Alcibiades, ii. 8, 9. 

Hirromrom, Airrro, or Vino, in Lu- 
ennia, Cicero, v. 69. ‘ 

TvrORTAERIDAS, a Theban, Pelopi- 

Hietivs, consul with Pansa, 2m. 

us, i, 195; Cicero, v. 81, 83; 

‘Antony, 7» ¥..170. 

Bxerrca and Hietreans, in Eubea, 
‘Themistocles, i. 240; Pericles, i. 349. 

Homan, Thesous, i, 4, 13, 18, 24, 85; 
Ly 84, 88; Solon, i. '176, 

Fabius, £ 395; Aleibi- 

8 Coriolanus, ii 90 ; Tt 

ii 149; Em. ‘Paulus, ti. 185, 

192; Pelopidas, ii. 202, 218; Mar- 

eels, ii, 298 ; Com rion of Cato 

and ‘Aristides, ii. 356; 

i. 960, 863, 869; Pyros 
rrius, i 59; Cimon, iit 
Jertorins, iil, 883; iso 
av. 8; “Alexander, § iv. 191,192; Pho- 

gion, iv. 848; Cleomenes, i iv, 4755 

Greombos, iv, ne 

¥.141; Antony, ¥. 178; Bratus, v. 
26, 859; Galba, v.474.' Quotations 
without the name, Theseus, i. 2; 
Coriolanes, ii. 78; ‘Timoleon, if. 107; 
Cato the Elder, ii. 351; iti, 
15, 40; Nicias,’ iii, 295, 996; Pom- 
ey, iv. 86, 118; Alexander, iv. 195, 
329; Cleomencs, iv. $00; Demos 
pisses, v.18; Dion, v. 262; Brutus, 
p $28 

Homoxorcaus of Okerone’, Syitss i. 
166, 169, i 
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‘Sir 

Axrorrvs Honoratos, Galba, v.468, 

Horzzas, river of Bootia, Lysander, 
Hl 138. 

Hortrra, Attic ttibe, Solon, i. 191. 





Hoptirss, river near oa, Toye 
sander, ifi. 137, 138, 

Horace the poet, under the name of 
Fraceve, Lucullus, iii. 278. 


Maxcus Horazivs, consul, Poplicota, 


i, 216-217, 
Horatius Cooxes, Poplicola, i. 218, 
219. 


Tonoosoeram, at Athens, Theseus, 


Horproxros Fracous, commanding 
in Germany, Galba, v. 465, 478, 477, 
478. 

Hortrvazvs, licutenant of Sylla, 
la, iii, 102, 166, 168. Phe Stk: 

Qurstus Honrenstvs, the oral 
Sylla, Hi. 188; Lucullus, iti. 298; 
Cato the Younger, iv. 894, 895, 428; 
Cicero, v. 42, 72. 

Hortenstos, son of the orator, Cmsar, 
hae i. Antony, v. 174; Brutus, v. 

, 882, 

Hostmvs, grandfather of Tullas the 

king, Romulus, i. 55, te 


King of the Boy 

mans, Romulus, i. 61; juma, i. 157, 
159; Corialant, 3 ii. 52, 

Hosrinz0s, Em. aut i ii, 168. 

Lucros Hostivs, Romulus, i. 67. 

Hyacitaia, yo Spartan festival, Ari- 
stides, ii, 298. 

Hyacurtave, von of Amyclas, Numa, 
i, 182, 

Hypa, 8 fortress of Sicily, Niciag, ii 
310. 

Hivpreas, an orator, Antony, 

Hyccana, a town of Sicily, 
ii 51; Nicias, iii. 910, 

Hypasres, & river of ons Alex- 
ander, iv. 236, a ie reading for 


Hepaum 
Sp) Gach pom es 
glen son 


Tortus Hostizn 





. 176, 
ibindes, 


Hercules, Pyzrhns, 


Frames Romulus, i. 56, 
Hyparxs,a’  Pelopidas, it 211, 
12. 


Hyrexeatas, Achpan ae Cleo « 
menes, tr. 480. 
ae ate 
‘tes; Hee ii. 304, 3053 
son, iii. $77, 


at 


3 Asan 388 
Comper 


558 


Hyrearprs, an Athenian orator, Pho- 

iv. 838, 986, 340, 46, 852, 

ae 857, $59; Demosthenes, ¥. 13, 
5, ‘31 

Breas, Pompey, iv. 121; Cato the 


i < » 418. 
‘ounger, iv. 7 


Brrecmpas, a 
SAN Pompey, ie 91. 
‘yrsio, & Platean 
i 294, 

Hyroanra, in Asia Lucullns, iii, 275; 
Crassus, iii. 356; Comparison, ii, 880 ; 

. Pompoy, iv, 94, 95, 98; Alexander, 
iv, 216, 218 (the Caspian or Hyrea- 
nian sea), Cros 

Hynoves, king 
itl, 899, 936, 357, 872-874; Antony, 
¥. 186, 190. 

‘Hysra, town of Beotia, Aristides, ii. 
295, 





Taccuus (Baccus), Themistocles, i. 

ay Camillus, i, 289; Alcibiades, ii. 

cosas iv. 3585 ‘the Taccheum, 
‘visa idew, ii. 314. 

Taxysvs, founder of Ialysus in Rhodes, 
Domoetriuy, v. 116, The town is also 
mentioned in the Grevk as the native 
geuntry of Timocreon, Themi 

“Lara, xt of Italy, Theseus, i. 185 
Pyrrhus, 8; Dion, v. 268, 280. 

Tansas, 4 King of ‘Numidia, Pompey, iv. 












Ions, Isrrvs, or 
Spain, Sertorius, iii. 400. 

-Tsrnrane, Foor of Asia, Lucullus, 
iti, 261, 268; Pompey, iv. 98, 94,97, 
106; Antony, v. 188. 

Isyovs tho poet, Comparison of Ly- 
curgus and Numa, i. 168. 

«Toros Marctanos, a freedman, Gal- 
ba’s favorite, Galba, v. 462, 463, 476. 

Touy-x, town in Mesopotamia, Crastus, 
iil, 363, 

Laeghbe tho architect, Fisiels, | i, 387. 
4, mountain in Phrygi i 
149; Eumenes, iii. ria — 

Inavs, or Apaius, secretary to 

us, Agesilaus, iv. 15. 
dom ‘brother of mnceus, Theseus, i. 32. ! 
OT ee rian, Pericles, i. 
yo 332, 965; ii, 281, 285, 298; 
‘ Phocion, i iv. 988; Demosthenes, i iv 


INDEX! 


Innrevs, or Hipnixun, pines of Car 
ria, Agesilaus. iv. 16. 

Teta (im the text Himes), towa in 
Sicily, Timoleon, ii. 144. 

Janatrve, or Eonatrvs, lieutenant of 
Crassus, Crassus, iii, 36 

i, Iara, daughter of Numitor, Roealas, i. 

42, 


47, 
Ixta, wife of Sylla, Sylla, iii 149. 


ro, Aristides, Tavs, or Exicrom at Rome, Numa, 


i 

Inrom and Ixraxa, Lucullus, iti, 240, 
242, See Troy and Trosans. 

utyeia and Inrasaxs, Em. Pe 
Tus, ii, 168, 167, 188; Phi 

8, 10,47 (an 4 

;' Pompey, iv. 110, 

» iv. 162, 170, 1725 
Cesar, iv. 270, 989; Cato the 
Younger, iv. Ants 3 Cleomenes, i iv. 
476, 493, 494 ; Comparison, iv, 555; 
Demetrias, vy. 154; Antony, ¥. 210, 
215; Illyne soldiers, Aratas, v. 408 ; 
Illyrian legion, Galba, v. 481. 

Inpia and the Inprans, Alexander, 
iv, 174, 220, 281, 292, 284~248, 2473 

oneal Enmenos, i416; oth hie 
‘ical passages are Demetrius, v. 
128. Seo, also, Lycurgus, i885 im. 
foe eae 
, Hi, 878, 380; 

iv. 189; Antony, y. 191, 298; sd 
dian kings, Comparison of Dion and 
Brutus, v, 865. 

Tro, daughter of Cadmus, Camillus, i. 






0, river of Isom or SmronA, castle of Mithrida- 


tes, Pompey, iv, 91. 
Mancos Insrzrvs, lieutenant of An- 
tony, Antony, ¥. 218. 
Isauanes, a tribe of Gauls, Marcellas, 
il. 239, 241, 243, 
Totaus, aon of Antipater, Alexander 
iv, 261, 254, 
Torus, companion of Hercules, Pelo- 
Hi. 229. 
Totus in Thessaly, Demetring, v. 153, 
eae Pe cere a0; 
seus, i. 1 icles, L 824, 855; 
les and Cori- 


olan, #. oH Ginn, Hi. 204, 209, 
22l; Demosthenes, ¥. 


Tow, a Macedonian, ir Paulas i 182. 
Tox, eon of Xuthus, Solon, i, 191. 
lowra and loxtans, Themi 
241; Pericles, i, $44, 856; Mab 
ades, i. 28, 29 and afler Aviaidhe, 


© 


INDRA, 859 
193 Lysander, ii. 181; Conn, 123 Cato the Elder, &. 8465 Demo 
i. Me 218; Demosthenes, ¥. 36; hens, v5, 6; Comparison, v. 


Antony, ¥.183; Brutus, v. 887. To- 
ola and Peloponnesus, Theseus, i. 
Salamis fouian, Solan, i 177. 
Bee women, Themistocles, i, 260; 
Bese i. 850; Lucullus, ii. 249; 
378; Phocion, iv. 849; 
jonni 5 “43, 451. Tonian 
sumptuosity, Lycurgus, i 87. 
TE ‘Dx. EA, Em Paulas, fi. 198; 
Pyrehus, ii. 18 (in the Gresk) ; 
la, itt 189; Fate iv. 293; 
¥. 161, 188, 215. 


Jors, daughter of Iphicles, aaa i 


Ternans son of Pisistratus, Cato the 
Elder, it. 348. 

Jos, island in the Higean Sea, Serto- 
ina, iii, 883. 

bay ae and the Toxins, descended 

from Theseus, Theseus, i. 8 
‘Ipuicies, Theseus, i. 29. 
Irniceratzs, the 


Athenian 
Pelopidas, ii. 202 ; hgeibes 3 


26; Artaxerzes, v. 446; Galba, ¥. 


456. 
Ienrros, son of Eurytus, Theseus, i 
of the battle, 8 town of 


6; Lycurgus, i, 83, 135. 
Irsus, fiel 
Phrygia, Pyrrhus, iii, 4; Demetrius, 

vy. 128. 

Inara, Sertorius, iii. 391. 

nas, Cleopatra's maid, Antony, v. 
218, 287. 

Isa.us the orator, Demosthenes, y. 5. 

Jsauricus Ss Senviuivs), Cesar, 
iv. 262; and (2) Sylla, ii 280; 
Pompey, iv. 67. 

Smavuius Isavarous, sou of the pre- 

ing, Cesar, iv. 295. 

laa a Corinthian captain, Timoleon, 
ii, 188. 

Isrpas or Isapas, the san of Phebi- 
das, Agesilaus, iv, 42. 

Tarorva, Stei of Mithridates, Lu- 
callus, ii. 24: 

Tennmazas, a Pheban, Pelopidas, it. 








Jocunas the Theban Sage of the pre- 
eeding?), Pelopiday i 226, 380; 
Artaxerzes, v. 444, 

Tosmias the ‘ate-player, Pericles, i. 
3195 Tent} Demet ¥. 86. 

Tnuxatos, ier of Boots, 

‘14h, 


Teoviee, wife of Cimon, Cimon, iii 
8, 219. 
Isomanrts, river of Beotia, L: 
Tesoro, ang. place i ae 
EIGN, in 
Sean 
Tagua, field of the battle, a town in 
Cilicia, Alexander, iv. 188, 202, 
Spt Terman oF Comin, Thosens, i. 7, 
25; Themistocles, i, 241, 244, 245, 
250, 255; Pompcy, iv. 15 Alexan- 
dex, iv. 174; feaar, iv. 815; Cleo- 
menes, iv. 485; Demetrius, ¥. 120, 
197, 187; Aratus, v. 881, 410. 
The Isthmian games, Theseus, i, 
255 Solon, 191  Tamoleon, i, 189; 
Flamininus, i. $96, 400; Agesilaus, 
iv, 23, 
Isrer or Isrros, an historian, The- 
‘ nous, iL 55 ileranie, i, 218, 
TALIA, ter emiatoelea, 
Thensistoclss, i. 267. 
Iraxus, father of Roma, Romulus, i 
40. bs 
Trany and Iraiians, Thesous, i. 18; 
Romulus, i. 40, 41, and elsewhere 
frequent. Htalians, as distinct from 
the Romans, £m. Paulus, ii, 170; 
Pyrrhus, iii. 24; Marius, iii, 68, 84, 
85; Comparison of Lysander ‘and 


Syila, fi. 198 ; Compare Caius Grac- 
chus, iv. 586, 541, but the origi 
word bere, and in Corilasus, 


is that applied to the Italian Greeks. 
For Italian Greeke, see Zim. Paulus, 
3, 181; Pyrrbus, i Hi, 18; Nicias, it. 
$14; Alexander, i iv. 204. Italian 
yords, Romulus, i. 56. An Italian 
feeling, Hm. Paulus, ii 175, 

Iraacexes of Samos, Peri 
‘358. 

Trxome and Tae Trnomatas, citadel 
of Mewene, Pelopidas, i. 224; Ci- 
mon, ii, 292; Aratus, ¥. 425, 416, 

Touts, town in the island of Ceos, De- 
mosthenes, v. 1. 

Ixton, Agis, iv. 445. 


i, 


a 
Dae ee Numa, i. 157; 


if. 96. Marie, 


ecient the hero, Theseus, i. 16, 80; 
Cimon, if. 201. 


. 


jason, tyrant of Pherse, Pelopidas, ii. 
Jason of Tralles, an actor, Crassus, iii. 


Jona Gs king of Numidia, Pompey, 
5 iy. 148 Gea 310, ae 
‘oma. (IE) (son ‘oeding); 
of Name and a Eaton’ Nome 
Tus, i. 55, 56,59; Numa, i. 136, 146; 
Comparison of Pelopidas and 
77; Sylla, iti. 16€; Ser- 
2925 Cwsar, iv. 812; An- 








tony, 

Jones (probably L. Vibullius Rufus), 
Pompey, iv. 192. 

JupaA and the Jews, Pompey, iv. 99, 
106; Cicero, v. 42; Antony, ¥. 156, 
189, 214, 226; Gulba, v. 4683 Otho, 
vy. 491, 509, 

Jogueria, king of Numidia, Marius, 
ii, 59-57, 64; Sylls, ili. 148, 14¢, 
146; ©. Gracchos, iv. 651. 

sou, mother of Antony, Antovy, y. 


165. 
Torta, wife of Marius, aunt of Cesar, 
Maris, iii, 52; Cmsar, iv. 256, 


Jotu, wife of Pompey, daughter 
Cwsar, Pompey, ie 109, 1a 13 199% 
Cavsar, iv, a 281, 812; Cato th 
bg ly ive ue 

Touts, d tor of Augustus, Antony, 


qouws, “Censor, Camillus, i. 282, 

Jourvs Procvtus, Romulus, i. 78; 
‘Numa, i 128, 

Suxz06 SarnaTOR, Sertorins, iii. 889. 

Juxivs Atticus, Galba, v. 482. 

Jost, sister of Brutus, wife of Cassius, 
Brutus, v. 509, 

arri Justus, dictator, Fabius, i. 

Jum me of Crsar, iv, 
"957, a Ae 4 

June Beurus. See Baurus. 

Joxtvs Sranva, Cato the Younger, 
iv, $01, 998 ; Cicero, v. 49, 54-58. 

IUS OF Juxrs Vinvex, command- 

ng in Gaul, Galba, v. 459-461, 465, 
(G72, 478, 426, 488. 


Gaal, 
pep” sr. 180, 1864 Cass in. 


AOE 


275, 298; Cato the Ye th 
431; Cicero, v.70, ees 


‘Parthians font of s i 
Atitony, v. 180, 188, 186. 
Lacepzmontvs, son of Cimon, Peri- 
cles, i. 856; Cimon, iti, 219. 
Lacepauon and Laczp£MonIAns, 
Pheseus, 3 i 88, 95; Romnules, i, 51 5 
yeu i 83, throughout, a 
elvewbere continually, For Lace- 
emonian habits vee, besides Ly- 
curgus, the lives of Lysander, ii, 
104; ‘Agesilaus, iv. 1; Agia, iv, 
445; ant Cleomenes, iv. 467. Laoe- 
01; 








‘Agis, iv. 452; Clearsenes, iv. 504. 
See, also, Laoonra. 

Lacerant, people of Spain, Cato the 
Elder, ii, 380, 

Lacuanrns, tyrant of Athens, Deme- 
trius, v. 129, 180. 

or ee a Spartan, Antony, v. 


Laguanros, a Corinthian, Cimon, iii. 


aa. 
of Lacta and the Lactap, an Attic 


township, Alcibiades, ii. 26; Cimon, 
iii, 202, 212. 
” Laconrx, promontory of Bruttium, 
Pompey, iv. 79, 
Cornetivs Laco, favorite of Galba, 
Galba, v, 467, 481, 482, 484, 486, 
Laconta, Lycurgas, i. 98 and after j 


Pelopitias, ii. 228, 294; Philopamnen 7 
ii, 877; Pyrrhus, iii, 37; Nicias, iii, 
296; Agesilaus, iv. 27, 94, 37, 88; 
Cleomenes, iv. 470, 476, 484, 480, 
489, 498, 497; Demetrius, v. 181; 
Aratus, ¥.401. See, also, Agia, iv, 
458. 
Lacratmpas, an Athenian, Pericles, 
365. 





Cares pity the friend of Scipio, , 
Cato tha Young 

er, iv, mine . Gracchus, iv. 513. 
Lass, camtamporecy with with Bagel 


Gicern, v.93. 

Leia, Antony, ¥. 171. 

Poros Laas, a senster, i 
¥. 812, 318, 819. 
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Lavaws @®. Valerius), Pyrriua, fi. 
20, 22, 28, 35. 

Laws of Corinth, Alcibiades, ii. 51; 
Nicias, iil. 811. 

Laros, father of Gidipus, Pelopidas, 


ii, 218. 

Lasacuve, an Athenian general, Per 
iclea, i, 847; Alcibiades, ii. 1, 20, 28, 
26; Niclas, ii, 306, 809, 910, 313, 
S14, 

Tamaceys | {he 3 280, & 

iyrin speaker, 

Tana, Denny ¥. 118, 118, 120, 

ut 128; s 941. 

AMIA, ae, ‘Thessaly, us, 
AT, Bemosen i 410; Phos 
iv. 808, 856 ; ¥. 295 
Demetrius, y. 105. 

Lavrio, wife of Archidamus, Agesi- 
lous, iv 1. 

Lampow, an Athenian diviner, Peri- 
clea, i. 925. 


Lameoxrva, the Lmeanian freral, 
Syl i iii 180 ; Comparkon, xi. 


Lawracas, eee of ae 
Antony, v. 2, 

aaah in M 

bide i, 47; noe 
4 wit 1b, 

Lawerna or ‘Lamrza, Attic town- 
ship, Aristides, i. 296; Phocion, iv. 
863. 

Cazermearve ‘Lananivs, Sertorias, iii. 


Lawaasa, daughter of Agathocles, 





thus, ii. 1. . 

Laxcopzrrz, people of Spain, Serto- 
shus, iii. 397, 

Laxaon, in Elis, Cleomenes, iv. 480. 


Lagpin, dau of Priam, The- 
seus, i. 835 yd 208. 
CEA, In tony, ¥. 226. 
Eibeaoon an Athenian, Cinco, i. 


Tgpuioox - Orchomenus, Damo- 


ze, fing of. Troy, Nisias, iii. 
bag; Bertorius aie 382. 
Lasravsrive, a Syracuaas, Tioleon, 
i151. aa 


Taree, people peapleof Theaaly, The 


pes, 80,81, a 


‘8eL 


Aooa Latta, and nother nH. 
Lantssa, inte in Testi, Pe 
in Thessaly, Pelopidas, ii 
lla, i 172; tla 
i "vom , fy. 148; Ages, i 
rt rotus, v. 807, 


Lantten in n Syria, Antony, ¥. 190. 

rue Lanrros, Coriolanus, ii. 59, 62, 

Larrea, town of Bootia, Sylls, iii. 
176, 

Larareus, @ eurname, Coriclanus, ii. 


‘tataa: Romulus, i. 40, 48, 44, 47, 68, 
15, 78; Numa, i. 186, (cauly connec: 
of Greek and Latin) 142; Pop- 
Ticola, i. 210, 222; Camillus, 1. $04, 
307, 278 and 816. (the Latin feast 
or holidays) ; Coriolanne, i, 54, 94, 
85, 87; m. Paulus, ii, 181; Mar- 
cellus, ii. 246; Lae i. 8945 
(Greek words’ in Eyres, 
iit 31; C. Gracehus, i v. 55 5403 
Oxcero, v.35. In some other places, 
also, Latin for the Latin language is 
used in the translation, where the 
original bes the Roman language or 


Lmet, teas or Laroave, Corio. 
lanas, ii. 80, 81. 
ara son of Telemachus, Romu- 


Lattawras, 4 Thessalian, Casnillus, 
i, 288. 


Lacameres, town of Latiam, Rom 
ulus, 3. 87, 68. 

Lavztom, in Attica, ‘Themistocles, {, 

; Nicias, iii, 298. 


04 ; Pompey, iv. 71. 
LAVERNA at Rome.’ Sys, i iil. 148. 
Lavicr, town of Latium, Coriolanus, 


LaveNtA, daughter of Latinas, Romu- 
Tas, i 40. 


ii, 186; Sylla, ik. 164, 
Lecanrvs, Calta, y. 484. 
Lxcuaoum, port of Corinth, Cleome- 


nes, iy. 485; Aratua, -v. $89, 
ok "bromtnley of the Truad,! 





Lous Scythe Pompey ip) 


868 


yexos, isltmd in the Rigen Sea, 
ie i, 952; Aristides, ii. $15: 
‘Lueutlus, fi 242. 


Launroxr, Pompey, iv. 143. (Spin- 

ther and Gras) @ 

Cornextvs Lenruxus at Canoe, Fa- 
bits, i. 392, 


Coxnerros Lewrutvs (Clodianus), 
censor with Gellivs, and also consul 
swith him, Crassus, ii, 842; Pompey, 
iv, 76, 

Cornetivs Lextutvs Svea, accom- 
ice of Catiline, Cusar, iv. 288; 
vy. 68, 54, 67-59, 67; Anto- 

ny, v. 155, 156. 

Laytu.us Srixraze (cons! 3.0, 
57),with Pompey at Pharsalia, Pom- 
pers ir, 112, 118, 185; Cweaar, iv, 

3 Cicero, v. 70, 78. 
Larsen Srinruen (aon of the pre- 
ng) Cesar, iv, 335 

wean ENTOLUS (Crus, consal, B.C. 
49); », Poorer iv. AS 126, 151; Cx 
it ty. 287, 289, 202; Antony, ¥. 


Cornexios Lextotus, lieutenant of 
Plamininus, Flarininus, i ii, 399, 
Lenrvos, same as |, Cicero's 


scooclawy Lentalos adoption, 





Lrosorzs oh a 
on, 
‘Taccaanee, asc 
‘212. 


Lxocaarrs, an Athenian, Pericles, i. 
342; 


, Alexander, iv, 


ii, 805, 
Lron of Byzantium, Nicias, iti. $21; 


7. $48. 
Lxon, father of ‘Antalcidas, Artaxerxes, Len 


vy. 443, 
Lroxipae, Alexander's tutor, 
der, iv. 164, 165, 187, 291. 
tromrpas « , king of 8 
i ae a ¥ 
40; Pelopidas, ii 221; Agis, iv. 
~ 459} Cloontenes, iv. he 
+ KErKed, ¥. 444, 
Lrowrpda (11), king >», 
silaas, iv.49 5 Pens a 149, 
aba, 487, 460-468, 465, 466; ee 
+ mones, 17. 487, 468, 476. 
Leonnatus, one of Alexander's offi- 


ul 


Comparieon, i 405; Aristides, Marc 
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cers, Eumenes, ii. 418, 419; Alex 
toe, iv. 184, 211; hocion, iv. 


Laowaros 8 Macedonian, Pyros, 


Limonene; a Fheban, Pelopidaa, ii. 
205, 206, 211, 212;  Agenlans, iv. 


Lox, Tonto, and the jon 
‘Trves, in Sicily, Ti 
127, 187, 1463 Mareellun i, 289; 

, i, 29 5 Nicine, tii. 806, 
2, Si1; Dion, v, 271, 284— 


Leonie, Attic tribe, Themistocles, i. 
231; Aristides, ii, 286. 

Lxos, ¢ an Athenian, Theseus, i, 12. 

Lrostnenss, an Atbenian, Timoleon, 
i. 1143 Pyrrhus, ii. 1; Phocion, iv. 
886, 952, 858, 856; Demosthenes, v. 
29; ’ Consparison, v.81. 

Leotromprs (ialectically Lrvry- 


Pio Moontenles of Sparte, maa a parts, ET ime 


erizon of Lucullus and Cimon, ili, 


Leorrcnrmss, son of Agis IL, Alcibi- 
ades, ii. 28; eater iii, 128, 1295 
us, iv. 8, 4; 1 ive 

152, 163. 
Lacrremmnas, & Spartan, Pyrrhus, iii, 


LxpinA, wife of Metellus Scipio, Cato 
the Younger, iv. $77. 

Marcos Aartivs Lerrpvs, first oen- 
ator, Zim. Paulas, ii. 196. 

Marcus Leripvs (consul, 8. c. 78), 
Sylla, ii, 187, 190; Pompey, iv. 67— 
68, 89; Comparison, i iv. 152, 

08. ‘Leer ys the triumvir, Comar, 

iv. 920, 324; Cicero, ¥. 84, 85; Ans 

tay, v. 161, 104, 61, 170-174, 183, 








Brutus, v, 822, 851, 
RETRS, oe Dionysius thé 
Elder, Timoleon, ii. 126; Dion, ¥. 
259, 255. 


Leprinzs, who killed Callippus, Dion, 
¥. 801, perhaps the same aa 
Leroi Grant of Spal, Tio 
1 
Land, in in ay Pyrrhes, if. 255 


480; Aratus, vw 
aN rr 


Nicias, iii. 296; my hii it ‘si 


ompey, iv. 1883 


Levea! ‘Lucarza, Lucania, Licyaetvs, his tomb at At 
ris af Yalan, Romules, i 40. hus, i 47. mare Fyfe 
Legoss and Levoaprans, island on Carus Liganros, friend of Brutus, 
‘the coast of Acarnania, Themisto- Brutus, v. 813. 
cles, i. 257; Timoleon, it 116,124; Quixtus Lrcarros, defended by Cis 
‘Pompey, iv. 793; Dempsthenss, v. 18; cero, Cicero, y. 77. 
Dion, v. 266, Lrovatays or Lievsroves, in North- 
Levoon, Platwan hero, Aristides, ii, ern Italy, Fabius, i. $73; Em. Pan- 
294. Tus, i. 159, 278, 188, 197; Marine, 
Lavoonoi, Attic township, Demetris, iil. 68, 68, 6! 
¥. 119. Livaruw, or siatnay of Sicily, Ti. 
Lrvcornzs, Camillus, i. 273. moleon, ii. 187. 
Levotna, field of battle, a town of Lianavs, a Macedonian, Alexander, 
Beeotia, Lycurgus, i. 125; Camillus, iv. 240. 
i, 288; Coriplanas, i Pelopidas, Limwvs of Chalastra, a Macedonian, 
fi, 220, 221, 250 arison, ii, Alexander, iv. 221, 222. 
276, 2783 Lysander, iii, 128; Com- Lixpus, town of Rhodes, Marcelfus, 
parison, fi, 1955; Agesilaus, i jy, 18, in, 274, 
36, 49; Comparison, iv. 188, 165; Lixconxs, tribe of Gauls, Cosar, iv. 
‘Agis, i iv. 466; Artaxerxes, v. 444, 284, 
Luverripa or Levornipes, dangh- Lrearzaxe, Comiling i 278. 
ters of Scedasus, Pelopidas, ii 220. Lrais, river of Campania, Marius, iii, 
Lxvcrrox, town of Arcadia, Pe 90. 
Jopidas, i, 221; Cleomenes, iv. Exssus, tows of Dalat Antony, v. 
472, 
Levous, river of Macedopia, Him. Livia, wife of Avgaatu Antony, ¥. 








peste ii, 177, 285, 288, 239; 1 Vs 498, 468. 
Lio, one of Pompe; pers commanders by Maxcus Livrus, commanding in Ter 
sca, Antony, v. 161. rentum, Fabius, i. 400. 


Lara, frequent, as also Azatca,by Livivs Postomrvs, 8 commander of 
which the Greek word Libya has — the Latine, Romulus, i. 76, 
been frequently translated. Soe, ¢pon Livy the historian, Camillus, i 275; 
tions of the lives of Marius, Sylla, Marcellas, ii, 249, 266, 274; Ce 
iii, 148; Sertoriua, iti. $92; Pompey, parison, ii. 277; Cato the Elder, if 
Gnsar, Cato the Yonuger, and An- $58; Flamininus, ii. 407, 410; Syl. 
tony. ° The Libyan Piper Lucallas, Ja, iti. 149; Lucullus, if 264, 269; 











240, Libysean amininns, Cesar, iv. $05, 821. 
409. Proconsulate of Galba, Gal. Livivs Dausos. Seo two of the 
ba, v. 458, ' name under Daveva. 
Livre, a Spartan, partan, Apis iv. 450. Locet Fersruren, town in Italy, 
Tuayesa, village of Bithynia, Flami-, Marcellas, ii. 272. 
aninus, i. 30% 410. | Loox and Looriays, in Greece, Peri. 





Licuae, » Spartan, Cimon, ii, 212. cles, i. $44; Pelopidas, il. 216, 917; 
Troma, of C, Gracchus, Tii Aristides, i 307; Flamigjnus, 
Qracehus, iv. 529; C. Gracchus,iv., 397; Dion, v. 247; Aratus, 9. 881, 
548, 550. Mancus Loxirva, 9 ‘qumator, Cato the 
Fess a vertal, Crassus, iii. $31. Younger, iv. 386. 
UBLIUS ‘Licorrus, commanding in| Locayta and Locamrane, i in ay 








Paulus, i, 182. Fabius, i. 897; Timoleon, i 
Ligon wtvan of Gracebus, T.| Marosli, 4677 Fryers, i 20, 
Graces, ie: 60%, 835 Bye Bt 181; Caan, ti. 842- 
facunes, of £. C.| 844; “Younger, iv. 39D; 
Gracchus, iv. 549.? Publius Crassus. 38 85 Brows 336, sr 
Tacmirgs aaasaes,iamgencbee by Cice- vai pa he ics pry, Come mht 
3p, Cigaro, ¥. rie Het ¥ 
iagencs Faconicus, xu. Paglas, | Li 


ey ra oe, At, rope 


ot INDEX. 


Lvcrurvs, sibene of the people, Pom Lrcomepa or Lrcom., an dith 
poy, iv. 128, family, Themistnctes, i, 98%. 
Bvottrus, friead of Brotus, Aiton: Lrcomenes, aa Athenian, ii 
‘y, 293 ; Brutus, v. 857, 358. cles, i. 248. 
Bexros Avoores or Licnaus, Ma- Lrcoisp, king of Seyras, Theseus, 
Thus, iii. 1 86; Cimon, in. 208, 
Lucerri, ite of Numa, Numa, i. Lagos of Scarphia, ‘an actor, Alexan- 
187. 1 iv. 196, 
Lvonstra, wife of Collatinas, Popli- Lroor, s Syracusan, Dion, v. 300. 
cola, i 208, 204, 924, Lycornrox, a Corinthian, Nicias, iii, 
Lyorerivs, father of Lucretia, Popi- _ 297. 
eet 214, 215. - Trcorasom, of Pheraw, son of Jae 
ve Locexrrs, conml, Poplicols, son, elopidas, ii 236; Galba, v. 
4,918, 224. 457, if he is the Pherean. 
worse’ Lvoserres, Camillus, i, Lyconrae, father of Polybius the his- 
808, torisn, Philopasmen, ii. 882. 
Loaaerroe Orzt1, Srila, it. 182, Lxounavs, an an Athenian, Solon, i. 
186; Comparison, iii, 198. 197, 
Hor Looutzos, ito, aii 28 Lrounevs the Athenian orator, Fla 
jomparison, iii. 284 ; i. aaininw, i. $99, 400; Comparison 
289; Gato, the ‘Elior, i, 349; Fla of Nicias and Cragmus, ii. 376; Pho- 
mininus, ii. 412; Marios, ii, 86; ea iv. jan 889, 346 ; Demosthe- 
Sylla, id. 148, 156, 178; Cimon, iii. 25. 
199-201; Crassus, i. 848, 850, 858, Lrotsacs of napa Alcibiades, 
it eee a new ai baie Uke i 
7 iv. 52, }, 02, 93, , srowavs 88; 
bi 110; Cosaparison, iv. 167; Cato Comparison, i. 16 7 howe, i bl} 
the Younger, iv. 980, 890, 894, 399, None i iL 188; Baloo, i, 188, 190; 


401, 402, 495; Cicero, ¥. 65, 68. ‘Aleibindes, i. 28 ; Artides, i, 989 | 
Mancvs Lucuxius, brother of Lucul- Comparison, ii. $55; Pl meds 

jus, Sylia, ii. 178; Lucullus, ii. 238, i. $78; Agesilans, iv. 82, 4 

276, 988, ‘Conar, iv. 298, 266, cion, iv. 850; Agis, iv. pet 


Tax two Lucutt, Cwsar, iv. 271. 464, 464; Cleomenee, iy. 475, 476, 
Lvoomo, an Etruscan, Camillus, i son, 481, 484; Comparison, iv. 555, 
283, 
Luresot and Lurencazza, Romulus, Lrovs, a river of Phrygia, Demetrius, 
i. 65, 66; Numa, i. 154; Cesar, iv.  v. 146. 
818; Antony, ¥. 166. Lyovs, a river of Pontus, Lucullus, iit. 
Losrranta and LUREAMTARS, Serto- 245. 
ving, ili, 398-896, 419; Comparison, Lxpia and Lyprans in Asia Minor, 
fi 441; Coser, iv. 9675 A 











chas, iv. 629; Galba, ¥. 475, 477, 
Gaxus' Losros, nephew of Maxie, 
Marius, iii. 61, 62. 
Lorativs Catorus. See Catu- 
08. nes, $ . 
Lresxvx, mountain of Arcadia, Cleo —metrius, v. ‘148; Antony, ¥. 188; 
monea, iv. 471; Aratas, v. 401. Artaxerxes, y. wr 
Lrcaonta, in ‘Asin, Minor Lypiapas or Lrpranas of Mogalo- 






polis, Cleomenes, iv. 473; Aratus, v. 
$95, 396, 400-402. 
Leeson, gymasion at Atbeos, The- Tapas a lesder of the Commer 
> gaa 885 Sylla, i. 157; Phooion, ans, Marius, ii. 58. 
cement, beother ies, Thane, i: 
Sto. ta Asi Ga Minor, and Lrctans, 


Alexander, iv. 179, 207; Brutus, v. Lynceus of Samos, a writer, Dame: 
335-837. ‘trims, v. 122 
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898; Nicias, ii. $28; 
ayeclann i. 9-4, 6-9, 23, 24; 
Comparison, iv. 152, 188; Agis, iv. 
458. 

Lysaxpen, son. of Lybis, a Spartan, 
Agis, iv. 450-488, 455, “58, 458, 
464, 

lixsanpripas of Megalopolis, Cleo- 
menes, iv. 490. 

Lyeanontpas, Spartan, Pelopidas, 
ii, 218. 

Lyaias, the Athenian orator, Cato the 
Elder, ii. 824, 

Lsrcrs the sheep-dealer, Pericles, i. 
850. 

TLTuDICE, dsughter of Pelops, The- 


seus, i, 7. 

Lysmacuvs the Acarnanian, Alex- 
ander’s , Alexander, iv. 
165, 189. 

Lreuracuvs, father of Aristides, The- 
mistocles, i. 284, 246; Aristides, ii. 
280, 281, 812. 

Lemtacnus, on of Aristides, Aristi- 

ii, 814. 


Lrenracns, sfiandson of Aristides, 
istic 
od of Al 








Lanse Pyrmiua i 

ant ii 7, 

12-14, 98; Alexander, yr. 216, 290; 
Demetrius, v. 107, 108, 412, 118, 
120, 122,127, 128, 192, 187, 142— 
146, 148, 182, 158; Comparison, v. 
us. 


Livarercs, general of the Achwans, 
Philopemen, ii. 972. 

Lverervs the sculptor, Alexander, iv. 
162, 179, 212. 


‘Macaria, deoghtee of Hercules, Pe- 
lopidas, fi. 221, 


Macrpon and Macepontans. See, 
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moleon, i, 125; Pelopidas, ii, 226; 
! Aste, i, 2955 Cato the Elder, ii 
ilopamen, ii, 868, 86 
872, 876; Sylla, iii, 156, 158, sti} 
172, 173, 176; Cimon, if. 200, 217; 
Agesilaus, iv. 18, 19; Pompey, iv. 
94, 131; Camar, iv. 258, 298, 299; 
3 Younger, iv. 878; Cicero, 
¥. 47, 66, 85; Antony, v. 161, 178, 
174, 208, 217, 221; Brutas, v. 805, 
827, 828, $31, 388; Galbs, v. 456, 
457. Macedonian months, Alexan- 
der, iv. 161, 177, 258. The Mace- 
donian dialect, Eumenes, iii, 484; 
Alexander, iv. 225; Antony, ¥. 180, 
The Macedonian hat or cap, Anto- 
ny, ¥. 208. Compare Eumenes, iii. 
422; Dometrius, v. 140. 
Maceponicvs, surname, see Meri 
‘Luvs, Marius, iii. 48. 
Lromivs Maczr, impeached by Cice- 
ro, Cicero, v. 43. 
Cxoprvs Macerr, Galba, v. 461, 468, 


470. 

Macnanrpas, tyrant of Lactdsmon, 
Philopemen, ii, 869-872, 

Macwangs, son of, Mithridates, Lucul- 
Jus, iii, 257. 

Mackaras, an Epirot, Flamininus, it 


meee or Aor&, in Sicily, Dion, v. 


Macrinvs, a surname, Marias, iii, 48. 

Maoron. See Croprvs Macex. 

» Macynas, friend of At Com. 
parison of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
¥. 91; Antony, ¥. 188. 

Maows or MMaxorus, a hill in Lati- 
um, Camillus, i, 904, 808. 

Mepr and Manica in Thrace, Aim. 
‘Paulus, i. 166 ; Sylla, ii. 178; Alex- 

seontus Masisvs, killed Abale, 

Rive Murivs, 
Brutus, v. 803. ih 

Taz Laxe Mzotrs, Marius, iii. bs ; 
Sylla, iii, 156;  Lheulius, 
Pompey, 4; Alexander, iv. ie 
“Antony, ¥. 210. 

Manes, a Persian, Alcibiades, it. 


Maaas, brother of Ptolemy 
tor, Cleomenes, iy. 498. 
Macxren, a town of Caria, 
stocles, i. 264-268, 
‘Maaure1a and Macnzsians in Thee 
iL 281, 2861 Flami- 
ninns, &, 897, 899, 408. 








Themi- 


Bes 


Maanva, Pompey’s surname, Sertori- 
ue it 8 ompey, iv. 65, 66. 
sicept in @ passage like 

Rene rece original Latin word, 
wiih 1 ie is translated 


Mano, a a a Timoleon, ii. 
128-135. 

‘Mara, mother of Mereury, Numa, i. 
153. 


Mazaca, Malaga in Spain, Craas,| 


iii. 336, 
Marcucs, king of Arabia, Antony, . 
4. 


Maxorras or Maucirvs, 8 Theban, 
Pelopidas, ii. 286, 

Maza, penton of Laconia, Sylla, 
ii 156; Agia, iv, 458; Aratus, v. 


Matrox Gory, Pericles, i. 844. 

Ma xiays, an Indian people, 

eet . at 245. 
fammnct, Numa, i, 156. 

Mamenoua, tyrant of Catana, Timo- 
Jeon, fi, 122, 144, 145, 147, 18, 352, 

‘Mamerous, son ‘Noma, ‘Numa, i, 
188, 156, 

Mamncus, son of Pythagoras, Numa, 
1,198; Zim, Paulus, ii 155, 

Mamurtines of Merena in Sicily, 


Byerhus, i, 80, 82; Pompey, iv. 


Mamvnrvs, Noma, i. 145, 148. 

Carus Mancino, consul (187 B.¢.), 
‘TS. Gracchas, iv. 510, 512. 

Maxvowrom. ‘See Maxvuata. 

Mayorociipas, 4 Spartan, Pyrthas, 
iii. 87. 

Mawprociipas, son of 
Agia, iv. 450, 451, 459, 456, 

Manpuria or Manpoxrum, a town 
of Italy, Agis, iv. 448. 

Maxutzvs, friend of Pompey, tribune, 
Pompey, iv. 86; Cicero, v.44, 45, 
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Mancus Martius Carrroznevs, dir 
milhus, i. 297, 298, $08, 309. 

Man.ivs Torqvatous, Fabius, j. 883, 

Tirvs Maxuivs, consul with Marcos 
(Cains) Atilins (285 8. ¢.), Numa, j, 


“Bisse Torqvarvs, lieutenant 
of Syila, an) ii, 181, 

Mixuioe: iver under Sertorius, Ser. 
torius, iii. 418, 415. 

Maxiivs of consular rank, Ti. Grac- 
chns, iv. 517. 

MANTINEA, a town of Arcadia, and 
Maxtiseaxs, Numa, i. 145; Alc 
biades, ii, 16, 22; Comparison, i. 
102; "Pelopidas, de 205; Philope- 
men, ii 360, 370; Nici iii, 908; 
Agesilaus, iv. $7, 41-48; Cleomenes, 
iv. 471, 478, 479, 489; Demetris, v. 
119, 181; Aratns, v. 991, 401, 404, 
410-412," 

Maratuow in Attica, Theseus, j. 11, 
80, 34, 875 Themistocles, 5, 2845 
Camillus, i, 288; Aristides, ii. 285— 
287, 300; Cor arison, i 354, 858; 
Flauininus, i, 98 ; Cimon, iii. 2085 
Demosthenes, v. 81; Aratus, ¥. a1. 

Manatuvs, who gave name to Mare. 
thon, Theseus, i. 33, 

Marcriuinve, Crassus, iii, 348 ; Pom- 
pey, iv. 114, 115, 

Mancuitus, a Roman surname, Ma 
Tius, iii, 48. 

Makcos Ciavoros Marcetivs, 
father of Marvellut, Marcellus, ji 








238, 

Maucus CLavprus Mancexzvs, j 
the setond Punic war, Lit 
Goapa ison, ii. 276 ; Romulus, i. 58; 

‘abit $95, $99, 400; Flamininus, 
FA rn 406, 

Maxous Mancestvs, son of the 
eral Marcellas, i. 289, 278; Flami- 

inus, ii. 406, ‘i 
53 








Manuive, diagracéd by xy Cato, Cato Manove Marcriivs (consal 
the Elder, i. $88. 3B.C.), Cesar, iv, 287 (7); Cato the 
Manrus? i.e. Aquitivs, Lucullus, i. Younger, iv. $88; Cicero, v. 50. 
282, In Platarch’s text, Marius, © MARcELLUs (Caius, consul 50 8.0. 
Man1108, properly Manus, Manivs with Paulus), Pompey, iv. 124, 125; 
Curius, a tritune, Flamininus, i885. Cesar, iv. 287; Antony, ¥. 189, 
Mantius, defeated by the Cimbri Mancrivs (also Caius, consul 49 
(consul 105 8.c.), Marius, ii. 68. =e. with Lentalus Orus, cousin of 
Manxive, y ¥. 49, 51. the preceding), Cassar, iv. 287. 
Luor’s Maxzice, aroldier, Cato the Carus MARCELLDS, first husband’ 
Elder, ii. 882. Octavia, the sister of Augustus, 
Toews ‘Manuros in Spain (?Maxt- —cellus, i 276; Ciegro, ¥. 82} iad 
L108), Sertoriua, ii. 896. toy, ©, 184,°88. 
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Manrcutius, son of the preceding, 
adopted by Augustas, Suczeeltus, 
274; Antony, v. 238. | 

Ciavprus Marcettvs, lieutenant of 
Mariaa, Marius, iii. 70, 71. 

Marcta, wife of Cato the Y. 7 
Cato the Younger, iv. 394, 895, 408, 
409, 428, 424. 

Maxcianvs, new name given to Ice- 
Tus, Galba, v. 463. 

Manon, Coriolanus, ii 52. 

Maxcuvs, kinsman of Numa, Noma, i. 
183, 184, 157. 

Maxctvs, son-in-law of Numa, father 
of Ancus Marciue, Numa, i. 157. 

Ancus Magrcrus the king, Numa, i. 
189, 157; Coriolanus, ii. 52. 

Carus Marcivs. See Coriona- 





NUS. 

Carus Maxctvs, consul with Scipio 
‘Nasien (162 3. ¢.), Marcellus, ii, 
242, 

Pustivs and Quintus Marcrus, Co 
riolanus, ii. 52. 

Mancros Cexsorinvs, ibid. 

Mancwws Puuwiervs, censor, Em. 
Paulus, ii. 196. 

Mazcivs Rex, brother-in-law to Clo- 
dius, Cicero, v. 65, 

Maxcrvs in Catiline’s conspiracy, Ci- 
cero, ¥. 51. 

Maxovay in Pompey’s camp, Cicero, 
v. 76, 

Manprane, a people of Asia, Lucullua, 
iii, 269; Antony, v. 195, 201-203. 
Marvion, Cleopatra’s attendant, An- 

tony, v. 213. 

Marpowtus the Persian, Themisto- 
cles, i. 285, 296, 250; Aristides, ii. 

287, 292, 298, 297, 298; Agis, iv. 

4 


Mazzoa, hor grove near Minturnm, 


‘Marius, ii. 93. 
‘Marit, Pompey, iv 















Carvs Manzios, Life, iii. 48; Flamini- 
nus, ii, 412: Sylla, iii, 148-147, 149— 


186, 159, 179, 183; Comparison, iii. 
196; Lucullas, fii. 282,277; Crassus, 
iii, 888-835 ; Sertorius, iii. 384, 386- 
$88; Pompey,iv.62; Comparison,iv. 
157; Cesar, iv. 256, 260, 261, 271, 
276; Antony, v. 185; Brutus, v. 
384; Otho, v. 497, Marius’s mules, 
Maras, iii. 61. 
Mazivs Hag hh Magara i oa 
receding, Marius, ili, 88, 94, 95; 
Bis ii 179-181, 185, 186; Serto- 
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ins, iii. $88, 889; Pompey, iv. 65; 

women age 3 Pompey, : 

ROU! nIU8, killed by Catiline, 
Sylla, ii 185, y 

Marcus Manrvs or Vanrus, 
‘tenant of Sertorius, Eucallus, 
237, 242; Sertorius, iii. 411. 

Marrus Cersus, commanding for 
‘Otho, Galbs, v. 481, 482, 485 Otho, 
¥. 487, 492, 494-497, 500, 501. 

Manrxapatzs,a Cay ian prince, 
Cato the Younger, iv. 449, 

Marrcorm, a poople of Italy, im. 
Paulus, ii. 176, 

Manseities, Massatza, or Maser 
1tA, in Gaul, Solon, i. 170; Marius, 
iii, 71; Coogan, iv. 272. 

Marer or Marsrans, in Italy, and 
Tax Mansian Wan, Fabius, i, 896; 
Lucullas, iii. 228; Crassus, ili, $87 ; 
Sertorius, iii, 385 ; Cicero, v. 37. 

Marsians (ancertain), Sylla, iif, 
144, 


Marsyas, an historian, Demosthe: 
v. 19. : 





1 ¥. 258. 

Martna, a Syrian woman, Marius, 
iti. 65. 

Maarracivs or MARTIALIS, a tribune 
ofthe pretorian goard, Galba, v. 

Martians, & gladiator, Galba, v. 
464. 


Maruttos, tribune of the 
Cesar, iv. 818. he 

Masasatazs, the king’s eunuch, Ar 
taxerxes, v. 437, 488, 

Masistive, a Persian, Aristides, i 
297, 298, 

Masraresa, king of Numidia, Cato the 

ir, if, 950. 

Pariaius Maso, fatherinlaw of 
Balas Paulus, Aim. Paulus, i 
1 

Massriia. Seo Marsxrties. 

Mavnriscus or Maunicus, a senator, 
Galba, ¥. 464. 

Mavurranza and Moons in Africa, 
‘Marius, ii, 95; Sertorius, iii. 890, 
892, $97, 415. 

Maximzs, Boman surname, Pompey, 
iv. 66. See Fasrvs. 

Mazavs, a Persian, Alexander, iv. 
201, 211. 

Manga, Theseus, i.10; Alexander, iv, 
171, 206, 
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Mepra and Tar Mepes. saocion Ba 
eral, the lives of Themistocles, 
stides, Cimon, of Themiton es iii, 288, 244 
and after, Alexander, Antony, v. 
180, 18 and after, and Artaxerxes. 
‘Theseus, i. 875 ‘Numa, i. ah 
Pericles, 4. $50; En. 
181; Sylla, ii. 160; Eomence, i 
as, 48 488 ; Agesilaus, iv. 28. ‘The 
ledian dress, Alexander, iv. 217; 
bead 1, 208. Alzo Pompey, iv. 94, 
96, 106 ; Demetrius, v. 146. 
Mrpronaxom or MILAN, Marcellus, 
#, 245; Ceosar, iv. 274 ; Comparison 
of Dion and Brutus, v. 365. 
‘Muprvs, friend of Alexander and An- 
tigonuy, Alexander, iv, 252, 953; 
Demetrius, y. 112. 
Magapaccitus (perhaps Megaboc- 
cha), fiiond of Crassus, Crassus, i. 


Mraenarn 8, a young Persian, Agesi- 
laus, iv. 18, 14. 
Maoapravsa Porsiau, Alexander, iv. 


214, 
Mecacues the archon, who killed Cy- 
Jon, Solon, i. 177, 178. 
Mecactxs, sop of Alemmon, opponent 
of Pisistratus, Solon, i. 197, 
Mercactrs, grandfather of Alcibiades, 
Alcibiades, fi. 1. 
Mxgacums, father of Enryptolemus, 
Cimon, iii. 204, 219. 
Mroacurs, frond of Pyrrhus, Pyr 
thus, ili. 20, 22. 
Mxcao.es, brother of Dion, Dion, v. 
272, 273, 
Mrgareas or Mecanaué, a Mace- 
doniaa, Aratus, v. 413. 
MacaLornanxs or DEMorHanns, & 
men, fi. $60. 
MucaLorone, @ town of ‘Arcadia, and 
MaqaLoroirraxs, Eelopides, ii 
2215 0, 864, 866, 
878-388; Pyrchus, ii. $6; iv. 
448; Cleemenes, iv. 470, 472, 477, 
1489-492, 493, 508; Aratus, 7. 870, 
895, 401, 404. 
Maaana and Mroanrans, historical 
‘Theseus, i. 8, 9, 25, 28, 84; 
174-178 ; 5 Comparisen, i. 


i 
i, Temistaces, Pericles, 
es 7 and afer; Alcbiades, © 


40; Aristides, i. 297,305 ; Philopee- 
meh, #. 872; Nicias, 13. 287 ; Omear, 
iv. ay _Phocion, ie. 844; Demo- 
. 18; Demetrius, v. 108,104, 
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126, 187; Bratas, v. 310. The Mé- 
territory is algo mentioned, 
Sargas ii, 213; Cimon, if. 9915 
; Agis, iv. 438; 
Aratus, ¥. 396. i, Laan 
der, ii. 128; Philopemen, ii. 8615 
Phocion, iv, 368; Antony, v. 175; 
Dion, v. 261. 
Mzcana,a town in Macedonia, Pyr. 
Pre ef Sicily, Marcellus, 
RGARA, a town in 
ii 257, 260. A 
Meax.tus of Elea or Velia, Timo- 
leon, ii. 148, 
Mrorerowos, stepfather of Cleomenes, 
Cleomenes, iv. 478, 47%, 485, 486; 
Aratus, v. 408, 407. 
Metaxirrvs, & son of ‘Thesens, The- 
sous, i. 8 
Mezvanorcs, an Athenian, Demo- 
sthenes, ¥. 14. 
Menantas or MeLanres, a Persian, 
Artaxerxes, v. 440, 441. 
Mezaxratvs, an Athenian, Phocion, 
iv. 849. 
MeLaNean & poet, Cimon, iii, 202, 


MELANTHUS, a eee schoo! of 


ene oN of “acti, Pek 

8, 8 river i 

i. 216; Sylla, iii. 170, se 

Metraore the hero, Thesens, i. 30. 

Macxsras, father of Thucydides, Peri- 
cles, i. 928; Nicias, ii. £90, 

MexestrriAs, a Spartan, Agesilaus, 


iv. 1. 
Marinara, a town of Thessaly, Pelopi- 
das, ii, 229. 
Meviogrra, Seca tileesph 25. 
Mxiesvs of Samos, 
mistocles, i. 282 ; pany i, hed 
Meuitz or Meuita, & district in 
Athens, Solon, i. 176; Themistocles, i. 
256; Phocion, iv. 349, 
Mazrrsa, a town of Thomaly, Sylla, 
ili. 169, 
Mertianra, & town of Spain, Sarto- 












‘hus, iii. 895, 
Mrtox, a Theban, idas, ii. 207, 
208, ‘eit, 213, ath; m3, Ive 


Mr sad MELtaNs, Comper i. 

18; Lysander, iii. 119; Comparison, 
of Crassus and Nicias, ii, 379. 

Carus Mesures, accuser of Lucullua, 
Lucullus, ii. 276 ; Cato the Youngs 
iv. 876 (2), 399. 
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Mmnacvs, Pompeys sister's husband, 
Sertorins, it 408 | Pompey ir. 62 
Memxoy, of Da ius, Alexan- 
der, iv. 181, 185. 

Mexruts in Egypt, Lucullus, iii, 230. 

Munanpes, pus to death by Alexan- 
der, Alexander, iv. 232. 

Mexawnee, friend of Antigonus, Eu- 
mene, iit. 427, 

‘Menanper in the Syracusan expedi- 
tion, Nicias, iii, 817, 

Manaxpen (periaps the sume), com- 
manding at Aigoe-potami, Alci 
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Marueus of Caria, an orator, Cicero 

¥. 

Mexrrip or TEMENITID gates of 
racuse, Dion, v. 273. - Sr 

Mgxacecs, son of Creon, Pelopidas, 
i, 

Muxarive, f father of Patroclus, Ari- 


stides, i. 

Maxon, father of Thesno, Alcibiades, 
iL 27. 

‘Mxnox, a workman with Phidias, Pe- 
icles, i. 359, 960. 


iades, Mrxon the Thesealian, in the service 


ii az. 

Mexanper, the comic poet, Alexan- 
dér, iv. 180, 

Mananbes, officer of Mithridates, Lu- 
cullus, ili, 247. 

Manas the pirate, Antony, v. 184, 
185, 

Mxxpe, a town in Macedonia, Com- 
parison of Nicias and Crassus, iii. 


Maxpxs (Tae MENpretan PROv- 
INGE) in laus, iv. 46, 47. 
‘MagnxcLipas, ‘an orator at ‘Thebes, 
Pelopidas, i. 224, 225. 
Menxonarzs, a writer, Theseus, i. 
26. 
Munrorarzs, called ou iter, a 
cian, Agesilaus, iv. 2 ., Bre 
‘MENcORATS under Sextus Pompeius, 
Antony, v. 184, 
Manzpanvg, attending on Lucullus, 


Manevave in in “septs Demetrius, 
v. 144. Port oy Mengiavsin Africa, 
Agesilans, iv. 49. 

‘MENELAvs, brother of Ptolemy Lagus, 
Demetris, v. 109, 110. 

MENEMACHUS, offieer of Mithridates, 
Laucullus, iii 247, 

Mawxxivs Agrippa, Coriolanus, ii. 
58. 


‘Menxstazs, who went with Theseus to 
Crete, Theseus, i. 15. 

‘MazsTHEvs,s0n of Peteus, who com- 
manded the Atheniana at Troy, 
ahenens 3 i 88, 34, 38; Cimon, ili, 


Maveorarus, an Athenian command- 
a {eon of Ephierates), Phocion, iy. 


Mavens, an jaland on the coast of 


Manis, 93. 
Marve, an ice ‘thenian, Pericles, i. 
ae 


of Cyrus the Younger, Artaxersey, 


vy, 489. 

‘Maxon the Thessalian, commanding in 
the Lamian war, Pyrrbus, iii, 1; 
Phocion, iv, 355, 

Menror, in Alexander's service, Eu 
menos, iii, 417, 

MeNYLLvs, commanding the Maredo- 
nian garrison, Phogion, iv. $57, 859, 
360, 362. 

Menroxts, the Homeric hero, Marcel. 


Tus, ii. 

Manore, daughter of Erechtheus, They 
seus, i. 17. 

Comnzuvs Mrrvza, consal with Oo 
tavius (87 2.0) Merion i 95, 101. 

Mesorotamia, Lucull 258, 267; 

, ii 951, $58, 354, 867; 

Pompey, iv. 106 ; Demetrius, v. 101} 3 

Maswaus’ ‘atnot vant Sylla'a 
SBALA, q 
‘wife, Sylla, iii 188. 

‘MessAta, conmal (58 3.0), Pompey, 
iv. 119. 

Massata Cornvarus, son of the 
sake Brutus, v. 345-849, 352, 858, 


Mussarians, Pyrrhus, iii, 16, 19; 
Agis, iv. 448. 
Mazssrxa or Mrssaxa, the modern 
ly, me ii 26; 
131, 144, 148; Pyrrhus, 
Bi. 80; Pompey, i iv. 605 "Cato the 
Younger, iv. 424; Dion, v, 300. 
Muxsesnta, Maserxe, and Taz Mrs- 
BENLANG, in ype 
i 70 (story of 2 ep; year 
pins 191 (thazevolt) ; ‘clopidas, 
IL 224, 28) (the restoration) ; 
pane 384, Pileg 873, ee 


j Comparison, 
(414, 4155, "Gace, is 221, 222 D> (there. 
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volt); Agesilaus, iv. 41, 48, 44 (the 
oi ee Gavaraen ie i 





menes, iv, 471, 475, 478, 490, 500; 
Covaparison, iv. 537; h 
¥. 14 (a Memenian); Demetrius, v. 
180; Aratas, v. 412-416. In Philo 
pemon, Flamininus, Cleomenes, De- 
maetrios, and Aratus, the reference is 
generally to Messone, the new city. 

Mgernivs FLorvs, a consular, 
vy. 501. 

Meracxnes of Xypete, an architect, 
Pericles, i. 387. 

Metarontum, town of Lucania, Fabi- 
‘us, i. 396. 

Merniia, wifo of Sylla, Sylla, iii. 
149, 150, 169, im), 186, 188, 190; 

ompey, iv. 59; Cato the Younger, 

iv. 303." She is Cxcruia METELLa. 

‘Merrett, Comparison of Lysander and 
Bylla, it. 192; Cansar, iv. 271. The 
pone of Metellus, Cato the Younger, 
iv. 896. 

Quixtus Merxiics Maceposicva, 
Marins, iii, 48; Comparison of Ni- 

Crassus, iii. 878; Ti. Grac- 
chus, iv. 521. 

Meretius Diapesatos, Coriolanus, 


i, 64. 

Cxcrsus Mereiics (called Dalma- 
ticup), the chief priest, father of oi 
Ja’s wife, Marius, iii, 50, 51; By! 
iti, 149; Pompey, iv. 52. 

Cacriive MeTKLLUs, surnamed Nu- 
suprcus (brother of Dalmaticus), 
Comparison of Alcibiades and Cori- 
olanus, ti, 105; Marius, iii. 53-57, 
79-88, 96; Lucullus, iii, 227; Cato 
the Younger, iv. 403, 

Mereiivs Pius, son of Numidicus, 

Cato the Elde $49; Marius, iti. 
2 9) 180; Lucul- 

36 ; Com-~ 

parison, 379 ; Sertorins, iii. 383, 

895-399, 401, 408-405, 407-409, 

‘+414; Pompey, iv, 58, 59, 69, 89; 
Cusar, iv. 262. 

ee ee in Crete 

‘Creticus), Pompey, iv. 85, 86. 

METELLUS, ‘sibune of the (son. 

of the preceding), Pompey, iv. 128; 
, iv, 153; Capaar, iv. 294. 

Quiros Meretrus Ceier, Romu-' 
‘ua, £ 50; Coriolanas, ii. 64. 

‘Quprres Meretius Cxzee (eon, by 






































SL, er ka! : Ds 
¥. 51, 65. 
Mererivs Farther) bane with Cato 
blood, of R 
iy. 279; Cato casero 
iv. 390, $91, 396-399; Cicero, v.58, 
62, 68. 


Marexius Scre1o (son of Scipio Na- 
i by Metellus Pius futher 

9 ompey’s wife, Pompey, 

iv, 120, 129, 184, 185, 187 ; Compari- 
son, iv. 153, 157: Cwsar, iv. 289, 
299, 801, 302, 309, $10, 812; Cato 
the Younger, iv, 877, 418, 427-430, 
432, 433; Cicero, y. 50; Brutus, v. 
308; Galba, v. 486; Otho, ¥. 500, 

Cas Meraiius, Sylla, iii, 185. 

Mernypniva, in Arcadia, Cleomenes, 
iv, 470, 

Merriivs, tribune, Fabius, i, 381-888, 

Merron the astronomer, Alcibiades, ii. 
20; Nicias, ili. 308. 

Meron, a Tarentine, Pyrrhuy, iii. 15, 

Metrosrus the ecrivener, Cimon, iii, 








ber atad the player, Sylla, ii. 143, 
Merroporus the dancing man, Anto- 
ny, ¥. 175. 

Metnovorvs of Scepsis, counsellor 
of Mithridates, Lacullus, iii. 255, 
‘Miciox, powerful at Athons, Aratas, v. 
Micron, a Macedonian officer, Phocion, 

iv. 354, 355, 
Micwsa, king of Numidia, C. Grae- 
ue ir, oe ss poate 
DAB, kin ia, Poplicols, i 
217; Flasininus, e 410; Alexan- 
der, iv. 180; Cwesar, iv. 264. 
Mip1as, accused by Demosthenes, Al- 
cibiades, ii. 10; ithenes, v. 18, 
Mrp1as, an Athenian exile, Sylls, iii, 
1 


61. 

Muxza, town of Macedonia, Alexaa- 
der, iv. 167, 

Mutetvus and Mruxsraxs, Solon, i. 
171, 172, 179; Pericles, i, $49; 851, 
355; Lysander, ili. 109,111; Alex- 
ander, iv, 179; Cassar, iv. 237; De- 
metrius, v. 145. Milesian purple, 
Alcibiades, ii. 27. Milesian women, 
Lucullur, iii. 249; Crassus, iii, 373. 
The Milesiaca or Milesian stories, 
Crassus, iii, 372, 878. 

Mina. Bee Menrocaxcm. 
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Axwivs Mixo, Cicero's friend, Cato 
the Younger, iv. 418; Cicero, v. 70, 
72. 

‘Muzo, 2 Macedonian officer, im. Pau- 
Tus, ii i 17L. 

Mintas the & prophet, 
‘Dion, v. 266, 267. 

Munrrapes, Thereus, i. 6; Themisto- 
cles, i. 284, 235; “hcates 1 ii, 285, 
800, 313; Comparison, fi. 854; CF 
mon, ii, 202, 204, 208; Demetrius, 
¥. 108. 

‘Matto, called Aspasta by Cyrus the 
‘Younger, Pericles, i. $81; compare 
Artaxerxes, v. 449-452, 

Mrattonea, Alexander, iv. 160. 

‘Mueparos, a Spartan |, Alcibi- 
ades, ii. $4, 86, 87. 

MMavoa, on ihe coast of , Nicias, 
iii. 297; Comparison, iii. 378, 

Mixoa, a town in Sicily, Dion, v. 
269. 

Mixos, king of Crete, Theseus, i 12- 
195 Noma, i. 182; Cato the Elder, 
fi 946; are Demetriun, v.141. 

Mrvoraus, TI a, Theseus, i 12 14, 16, 

Moxrven2, a town on the iris, Ma- 
ius, iii. 89, 91, 92 

Carma Muxucros, a private man, 
Poplicola, i. 205. 

Movvoros, dictator, oe ih 242. 
wscrus Mixucits (more correctly 
Marcus), master of the horse, Fabi- 
ua, i 875, 878, 881-888; Compari- 
son, i. 406, 407. 

‘Mancvs Mnrocrus, one of the tro first 
ques.tors, Poplicdla, i. 214. 

Mixvercs Taer«us, tribune of the 

ple with Cato, Cato the Younger, 
Iv. 997, 398. 

MissxcM, promontory and town of 
Campania, Marius, fii. 85; C. Grac- 

om iv. 31 iA = 5 ao 
irHRas, the Persian 
iv. 19; Alexander, iv. 198; Arta- 

Mirsuimaran, son of Aviobeceanes, 

‘HELDATES, 602. 
founder of the kingdom of Pontus, 
Demetring, v. 29. 

‘Miraermares, king of Pontus, Flami- 
ninus, ii, 412; Marius, iil 83, 85, 86, 

95, 100-102 ; Sylla, ii, 149, 150, 152, 

155, 156, 189, 162, 169, 171-175, 

Comparison, i ‘iL 196, 197; Lo- 

229-250, 254, 255, 257, 260, 

5, 267, 269, 372, 274; Com- 

parkon, ii, 267; Cramus, iil 850; 
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Sertorius, iii. 386, 410-412; Pom 
ro iy. 78, 78, 36, 839-59, 101-108, 
0; Cane. B08 alg Nema 140. 
Murmimaree lommagens, 
Antony, v. 214. 4 

Mrrugipates, cousin to Moneses, 
Antony, ¥. 201, 202, 

Mirnarmarzs, a Persian, Artaxerxes, 
v. 481, 434-437, 

Mrraarpares of Pontus, Galba, v. 
468, 469. 

Mrrazoparzanzs, general of Tigre 
nes, Lucullas, ii, 259. 

Mrrnroravstxs, cousin of Kerxes, 
‘Themiatocles, i. 268. 

Mrryieng, a town in Lesbos, Solon, i. 
181; Lucallus, iii. 282; Pompey, iv. 
108, 143, 1455 . Gracchus, iy. 514, 

MrasrTuxvs, s companion of Aratus, 
‘Aratus, v. 8: 

‘MyeEMon, a surname, Marius, iif, 48; 
compare Artaxerxes, v. 421. 

Maursictzs, architect of the Propylea, 
Pericles, i. 338, 

Mxesrritvs of Phrearrhi, a philoso- 
pher, Themistocles, i. 283. 

Mrestrronema, daughter of Themi- 
atocles, Themistocles, i. 264, 265, 
267. 

Mszstaa, Cimon, ili. 203. 

Menrocxes, an orator, Demosthenes, 
vy. 15, 25. 

Masia and Mesrans, Otho, v. 490, 
495, 496, 502. 

Moon (we Apotrontvs), Cesar, iv. 
258; Cicero, ¥. 89. 

Mowvs or Monts, a river of Beotis, 
Sylla, iii. 185, 1 











Mo ossrans, a rns, The- 
seus, i, $2, 35 vndstocan i. 257, 
258; Pyrehus, i ea 2,4, 5, 11, 24, 


85, 41,42; Demetrius, v. 120, 
oLossvs, an Athenian commander, 
Pho-ion, iv. 343. 

Moravia, an Amazon, Theseus, i 
28. 


Moxzsrs, s Parthian exile, Antony, 
‘¥. 190, 201, 
Moxrus of Miletus, Lucullus, ii, 249 ; 
Pompey, iv. 97. 
Morius. See Moxus. 
miaN Mownrars, Pompey, iv. 


93. 

Mormons, beyond Malea, Aratus, v. 
77. 

Moctts wife of Pompey, Pompey, iv, 
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Mociscy , governor of Syria, Otho. 

¥. 491. 

‘Tae Muon (Mucius Scavola, the au- 
gur), Cicero, v. $7. 

Mociva Scxvoxa, Poplicola, i 219. 
220, 


‘Mucrus Sczvoua, the lawyer, Sylla, 
iti. 189; Ti, Gracchus, iv. 515. 

‘Muarvs, fatherin-law of the Younger 
‘Marius, Marius, iii. 87. 

Mocrvs, tribane with Ti. Gracchns, 
‘Ti. Graechus, iv. 520, 526. 

Carve Mommiva, under Sylla, Sylls, 
iii, 154, 

Lvcrvs Mosnarus Acwarcus, who 
took Corinth, Philopomen, ii. 883; 
Marius, i. 48; Lucullos, iii. 251; 
‘Comparison of ‘Nicias and Crassus, 
iii. 978, 

Momm10s, lieutenant of Crassus, Cras- 
sus, iii, 842, 

Muwarios Piaxcus (Titus), Pom 

sy, iv. 121; Cato the Younger, iv. 
19; Cicero, v. 60, 61. 

Monarivs Praxcus (Lucius, his 

brother), Antony, v. 171, 211; Bro- 


tus, ¥, 922, 

Mowarrvs (Bufus), friend of Cato the 
Younger, Younger, iv. $78, 
B94, 397, 400, 407, 408, 423. 

Munna, field of battle, a town in Spain, 
Cwnar, iv. 312. 

Monycrta, port of Athens, Solon, i. 
179; Sylia, iil. 162; Phocion, iv. 
857, 361, 362; Demosthenes, v. 80; 
Demetring, v, 102, 104, 181; Aratus, 


us, i, 85. 

Morcus, Galba, v. 484. 

Morena, lieutenant of Sylla, Sylla, 
ii. 165-168. 

Lyoyos Licurus Morena, Lucullos, 
HL 245, 251, 260, 262; Cato the 
Younger, iv. 891, 392, 898; Cicero, 
¥.49, 72; Comparison, v. 90. 

Muszum, hill in Athens, Theseus, i. 
37; Demetrius, v. 181. 

Mosxvm at Charonea, Sylla, i 

Musgus the poet, Marius, it 

Moria, now Mopena, Pompey, iv. 








69; . 170, 
Mode siete the tattle was, Cami. 
Magi 288; Reviley & 82h; 2m. 
us, lis le 
Mecuya, city of lis, Sertorius,. 
og; aitce, + 4. 
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Mvzasa in Caria, Phocion, iv. $48. - 
Mvzow of Phiys, Solon, i. 178, 
Myron or Myno, an officer of Mith- 

ridates, Lucullus, iii, 247. 
Myronies, an Athenian general, 

Pericles, i. $42, $51; Comparison, 3. 

405; Aristides, ii, 293, 805. 
Mvyrsiivs, a writer, Aratus, v, 870. 
Myatitvs, Pyrrhus's cup-bearer, Py 
Mint, grinddanghtor of Arisa 

lyrTo, granddat 

“ariidey, 914. = 
Myzzo, sister of Patroclus, Aristides, 

ii. 80 


7. 
Mystaxs, in Asia Minor, Thesoms, i, 
4. 
Mros, a town of Caria, Themistocles, 
i. 264, 


N. 

Nanat@an or NABATR&AN ARABS, 
Pompey, iv. 135; Demetrins, y. 101; 
Antony, v. 189. 

Nanus, tyrant of Lacedsmon, Philo- 
pemien, ii, 972-876, 981; Flamini- 
‘nus, fi. 401; Comparison, it 415, 

» NeAPOLIs, NxAPoLiTANs, 
‘Marcellus, Gi, 247; Lucullus, ii. 
278; ison, ii, 685; Pom 
pey, iv. 122; Cicero, ¥. 43; Bratua, 
¥. 326. 

Narao, town in Gaul, and Gauita 
Narsonensré, Sertorias, iii, $96; 
Galba, v, 466. 

Naexra, in Umbria, Flamininus, ii, 
385. 


Narrgacium or Mount Nanrka+ 


crus, in Thessaly, Agesilaus, iy. 20, 
Pusuivs Sexes Nasica, consul with, 


Marcius (162 8.0.), 2m. Paulus, i. 
169-179, 178, 183; Marcellus, ii, 
241, 242; Cato the Elder, i. 351. 
Pus.ios Nasica, pontifex maximus, 
‘Ti. Gracchns, iv. 520, 527, 529, 580, 
‘Navcrates, a Lycian, Bratus, v. 335. 
Naupactvs, on the Gulf of Corinth,, 
Flamininus, ii. 408. 
Neurite, town, of Argolis, Pyrrhng, 
ii. 


Navercrates the rhetorician, Cimon), 


‘iii 225. F < 
. Navsrrnove of Salamis, Thesews, i. 
15. F 
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Naxos, island in Byean Sea, Theseus, 
i. 18,19; Themistocles, i. 258; Ca- 
millus, i. 288; Pericles, i. $83 ; ‘Nici- 
as, ii. 298; Phocion, iv. 885. 

Naxos, town of Sicily, Nicias, iii. 812. 

NEatces, a painter, Aratus, v. 378, 
879. 

Reawpen. an Epirot, Pyrrhas, ii. 2. 

Neantues, an historical writer, The- 
mistocles, i. 231. 

‘Nearozis,s quarter in Syracuse, Mar- 
cellus, ii, 258. 

Nearoris, near Agrigentum, Dion, v. 
292, 

Nearcuus, Alexander's admiral, 
Crete, Eumenes, iti. 417, 489; Alex- 

4 ander, iv. 171.248, ‘245, S50 
JRARCHUS, a Pythagorean, Cato 
Elder, i. 918. 

Neorananis, an Egyptian king, Age- 
silaus, iv. 45-48. 

Nexevs of Scepsis, Sylla, iii. 176. 

Newea and Newzax Gams, Peri- 
cles, i, $46; Timoleon, ii, 189; Phi- 

en, i. 871; Flamininus, it 

299; Cleomenes, iv. 483; Aratus, v. 

872, 892, 393. Newea, a3 a woman, 
personified, Alcibiades, ii. 18. 

Meoosonys i Haliartus, who killed 
nder, Lysander, iii. 188. 

Neccres, father of Themistocles, The- 
mistocles, i. 231; Aristides, fi. 282. 

Neoctes, son of Themistocles, The- 
mistocles, i. 267. 

Re the Bactian with Peres, Ew 

-aulus, ii. 179. More correctly Nox. 

Nxow the Corinthian, ‘Timaleon, i 
129. 

Neorrovemvs, son of Achilles, Pyr 
thus, iii. 1; Alexander, iv. 180. 

Neorrotemus (L, king of the Molos- 
¢iana), Pyrrhus, iit. 2. 

Neorroreaus (IL, grandson of the 
preceding), Pyrrhus, iii, 4-6, 

‘Neorrocunvs, captain of Alexander’a 
guard, Eumenes, iii, 416, 420424. 

Neorrorenos, general of ‘Mithrida- 
tea, Marius, ii 86; Lucullus, ii 
231, 232. 

Cornniius Neros, the historian, Mar 
eellus, ii. 274; Comparison, ii. 277; 

Lueullus, iii, 282; T. Gracchus, iv. 
9. 





Merrztiva Neros, Cesar, iv. 279; 
Cato the Younger, iv. $90, $92, $96 
899; Cleero, ¥. 58, 62, 63. 

Nero, Lucius Doxitrvs Gzrmanr- 


of 
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ous, the r, Flamininns, if, 
400, 401; Antony, v. 289; Galba, v. 
436 and after, throughout ; Otho, ¥. 
487, 492, 505. 

‘Nero, assumed as 4 sarname by Otho, 
Otho, ¥. 488, 489. 

Nenvu, tribe of Gauls, Cesar, iv. 278, 

Nestor in Homer, Pelopidas, ii. 218; 
Cato the Eider, ii. 335 ; Bratua, v. 


389. 

New Comcu (Nzocomum), Casar, 
iv. 287. 

Nicaa, wife of Alexander, in posses- 
bn of Acrocorinthus, Aratas, y. 

2. 

Nicza, town of Bithynia, Theseus, i 

26. 


Nicaconas the Mesenian, Cleome- 
nes, iv. 500. 

Nrcaconas of Trezen, Themistocles, 
i 243. 


Nicaxor, friend of Antigonus, Eume- 
nes, ii. 487. 
NicaXor, sont by Cassander to Muny- 
chia, Phocion, iv, 362-364, 
Nicazcuvs, great grandfather of Plu- 
tareb, Antony, ¥. 222. 
Nicatox. See Serzvcus. 
Niceratus, fathor of Nicias, Aleibia- 
des, it. 125 Nicias, Hi. 290. 
Niceratos of Hoeraclea, a poet, Ly- 
Poor 124, é 
rctas, Life, ii 289; Comparison, iti. 
376; Alcibiades, ii 1, 12-16, 19, 20, 
28, 26; Pelopidas, ii. 204; Aristides, 
ii. 289; Flamininus, ii. 398. 
‘Nrcras, steward of Ptolemy, Cato the 
Younger, iv. 188 i 
citizen of ium, Marcel. 
los, ii. 260, 261. Sch 
Nrcras, a friend of Agesilaus, Ages 
Taug, iv. 16. 
Nicocxss, the friend of Phocion, Pho- 
— iv. 846, 867. 4 aa 
ircoctas, tyrant of Sicyon, 
men, i: 360; Aratus, v. $69, 870, 
wot 374, he of palacin’ 
ixcooReon, king in Cyprus, 
Alexander, iv. 196. Cre 
Nicopexus the Mesenian, Demo- 
bens aera aes 
jicopemus, a blind cripple, . 
das, Hi. 204. ol 
Nicoceses, the richest man in Malia, 
‘Themistocles, i. 259, 260. , 
Nicoracs the philosopher, Brutus, ¥ 
361. 
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Nipomacus, danghtar of Themistocles, Norict, of the north-east Alps, Ma- 
‘hemistoclas, i. 267. rins, if. 68. 
Ricowacnn a Greek of Carrhm, Noma Powpittvs, ite i 127; Com 
Crassus, iii. 969. , 160; ‘Bomu- 


Mroomaceys, a youth, Alexander, iv. 
Wicouacnvs ‘@ painter, Timoleon, ii. 
14 


Nicomzpzs, married to Sybaris, The- 
mistocles, i. 267. 

Nicomepes, king of Bithynia, Sylla, 
iii, 172, 174; Ceasar, iv. 257. 

Nico: or town of Bithyaia, Lucul- 








lus, 

‘Nroox, an ‘dlephant, Pyrrhus, iii. 46, 

Nicow, «servant of Craterns, Alexan- 
dor, iv, 214, 

Ntoos, conqueror, Eutychas’s asa, An- 
tony, v. 218, 

Nicowrpus of Thomaly, an engincer, 
‘Lueullas, iu, 240, 

Nrooroute, a rich lady, Sylla, ifi. 143. 

‘Nroorouis, near Agtum, Antony, y. 

215. 


Nicosraara, the super mamma cs OA: 
xcenTA, Bomal A i 65. 
Nroze, friend of Antony, Antony, v. 


Man, a surname, Corfotencs, i ii. 64. 
Pusuzvs Nrowrvs, a phil 

friend of Cicero, Cicero, v. 55. 
Nie, Solon, i. 194 ; Sylla, iii, 170; 

‘Alexander, iv. 192. 
Nirsares, mountain in Armenia, 
Seeman F208: fol 

BaA, fegara, Solon, i, 175, 

116; Ricas, iii, 297; Phocion, iv. $44. 
Nuay hore, P ‘hus, ii ii, ai 
Nieows, town of 

ths, 3 ii, 270, 275; 


Nous, town of Campania, Marcellus, 
Hi, 247, 249, 2505 ta ith, 152, 108 
Noxacsis, to town of Arcadis, Alexan- 
iv, 25 
Nox a8 killed by Saturninus, Marios, 


Noms nephew of Sylla, Sylls, iii. 


Nontes, swith Pompey, Cicero, v. 78. 

Nona, town of Cappadocia, Eumenes, 
it 428-430. 

Noxaanus, acting with Carbo, consul 
a Bylls, iil, 177; Sertorius, 


x under An- 
onary, nang 





i. 61, 64, "66; Camis, j i, 286, 

290, ‘302: Cotiotanas, ii 59, 81, 995 

Em. Paulus, i 155; Marcellus, i. 

348; Cesar, iv. 816; Phocion, iv. 
832. 

Nomawtia and Nomaxtixzs, in 

in, Em. Paulos, 3 Marios, 

ii, 50, 61; Lucnllus, *erT; Ti. 

Gracebus, iv. 310-518, 520, 590; O. 

Gracchns, iv. 547; Comparison, iv, 


Nowe, a friend of Marius, Mari- 
us, iit, 

Nowearos a friend of Pom iT 

‘Numerius Magins), gy rer 
iv. 129, 180. 

Nowavrans, i in the Carthaginian ser 
vice, Fabius, i. 886, 408; ‘Timoleon, 
fi, 142; Marcellas, ii 360, 9745 

ison, ii. 279. ‘Numidian 

ig%, Cato the Elder, ii, 350; Ma- 

east iii, 84, 94; Syila, iii. 148; Cx- 

sar, iv. 310, 812 (king Tuba); c 
Gracchus, iv. 551. NuMrpiA, 

, iv. 64, A Numidian horseman, 








v, 498. 

Nomistxo, town of Lucania, Marcel- 
Tas, ii. 267. 

Noxrtor, king of Albe, Romulus, i, 
42,47, 71> 

Nonsra, in the country of the Sabinea, 
Sertorius, iii. 8 

Nyeeasum, deed Apollonia, Sylla, 
iii 176. 

Local. Newrupra, mother of the following, 
Galba, v. 464, 468 

™ Neermipies "Sanincs, preetorian 
prefect, Galba, v. 457, 463, 464, 
486-469, 479, 486. 

Nressvs the _Nespolitan, commander 
of the garrison in Ortygia, Dion, v. 
284, 285, 288, 290. 

Nyssa, Alexander, i iv. 284, 


Nrsxvs, roling in Syracuse (Diony- 
iu Fouts ha Half brother), Ei 
moleon, ii, 108. 


‘Nyssa, ster of Mithridates, Lucallus, 
iit 249, 


Oansxs, Aas e 421, 5 
Ocuus, son of Artaxerses IL, Alexan- 
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der, iv. 946; Artaxerxes, v. 448, OxzzoN, opposite Artemisium, Them 
448131-455.HeieAmtaxsnxesiil, stocles, + 240, he 


Ooravta, sister of Anguatus, Poplicals, 
1 290;"Marcsllua, 3742733 Ane 
‘tony, ¥-184, 186, 186, 189, 206, 212, 
226, 235, 238, 289. 

Octavian (Octavianvs), Augustus 


Cwsar, Antony, ¥. 165. Casar. 

Ocravius, i.e. JoravIanvs, Brutus, 
¥. 884, See the note, 

Ocravius, father of Augustus, Cicero, 
vy. 88. 

Carve Octavius, a pretended con- 
apirator, Cesar, iy. 325. 


Cxavs Octavius, who took Perseus, 
Him, Paulus, ii. 182, 183. 

Ocravine, conmul with Cinna 
B,C), Marius, iii, 95-97, 101 5 8; 
iii. 159; Sertorius, ii, $86. 

Ocravics, governor of Cilicia, Lucul- 
lus, iii, 234. 

Luors Ocra vive, lieutenant of Pom- 
pey, in Crete, Pompey, iv. 85, 86. 
Mazous Ocravivs, tribune of the 

people, Ti. Gracchus, iv. 516-520, 
©. Gracebus, iv. 585. 
Maxcus “Oorav1vs, at Actiom with 

Antony, Antony, v. 218. 

Manoos ‘Ocravive, in Africa with 

Cato, Cato the Younger, iv. 487. 
Oorayius, lieutenant of Crassus, Cras 

sus, iii, $66, 868-871. 

Ocravrus, of African descent, Cicero, 

v. 62. 

Ga, Ac township, Pericles i 990 
Enipve, in Sophocles, Demetris, v. 

146. Gidipus’s well, Sylla, iii. 169. 
Gsaxtues, an Egyptian, Cleomenes, 

iv. 498, 

Enanve, priest of Bacchus, Theseus, 

i. 18, 


x13, Cimon’s tribe, Cimon, iii. 222. 

CniaDa, people of Acarnania, Peri- 

1_¢las, i, 346; Alexander, iv. 228. 

xorrox, son of and 
adne, Theseus, i 18. 

CExuny river of part, Lyourgus, t 


ny aie; Pericles, i. 844. 

Lucretius Orexta, Sylla, iii 182, 

, 186; Comparison, iii, 198. 

‘Ousrass, i in Mauritania, Sertariug, iii. 
392. 

Oxs1va, servant of Nicogenes, Themi- 
tocles, i. 259. 

OxiezH1u8, a fortress im Arcadia, 
‘Gheanenes, iv. 499, 
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Oxocao (Mount Oxocrus), im 
Macedonia, 2m. Paulas, ii. 
Oronve fiber ot The mon, iii. 202, 
Ouonvs, fat! of Thheydite, 

Oxrsacus, the Dandarians, 











Ores and Tax OLrrre Games, 
‘Thescus, i. 25; Lycurgus, i 83, 111, 


‘usage fox Spartan 
He £197 (visit at Frage) 
187; Solon, i191 (asagefor Athenian 


conquerors) ; compare ii. $14; The 
mistocles, y 286, 250, 258 (Hiero’s 
tent); Aleibindes, i, 11, 19; compare 
v. 1} Zim. Paulus, ii. 189 (Phidias's 
*Jove); Pelopidas, i. 2355 Arintides, 
i i 29, aids: Cato the Elder, ii, 99s 
{imon’shorsea); iii, 157; Age 
silaus, iv. 16, i Crysis : flere 
dense iv. 162 ( ); Cato 
ive 4275 Agia, iv. 458 
Ge nck Demosthenes, w2,95 
vise 106; Otho, v. 498, The 
Pigmpie truce, Lyearg i. 68, 125, 
of victors, i. 128, 
Prmoctehs wife of Phil of Macedon, 
Eaumenes, iii. 480, 431; Alexander, 
iv, 160, 161, 164, 169, 11, 191, 210, 
245, 254, 255 ; ing, v. 116. 
Oxrric Gases. See Ouyuria. 
Oxyamrroponvs, serving with Aristi- 
des, Aristides, ii. 297. 
Oxympvs, mountain in Thessaly, Aim. 
Paulue, i. 167, 168, 170. 
Oxyaevs, in Cilicia or Lycia, Pom- 
pay, iv. 79. 
Oxyaros, Cleopatra's physician, An- 
tony, v. 284. 
Oursxs, a un ata v.494, 
MPHALE, queen ja, Theseus, i, 
6; Pende, 1 i. 851;  Gaaxparton of 





ip's victory, 





Antony and Demetrius, vy. 842, 
Osea, mountains in Mogaris, ‘Cl 
menes, iv. 485. 


Ongeicertus, Alexander's historian, 
der, iv. 368, 476, 218, 256, 
288, 242, 248. 
Oxomaxcuvs, with Antigonus, Eo- 
menes, iii 488, 
Oxomancuvs, the Phociaa, Timoleon, 
ii, 144. 


onowasrvs, Othe’s froedman, Galba, 
¥.472, 480. 


Onan tas a king ofthe Heotiang Ch 
mon, iii. 198. 4 
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Oruxtras, roler of Cyrene, Demetri- 


‘us, v. 108. 

Locrcs Ortarcs, consal 121 3c. C. 
Gravchus, iv, 542, 544-346, 548, 550. 

Or.acus,a Frentanian, Pyrrbos, iii.21. 

Carvs Orpiva, Cesar's friend, Pom- 
pey, iv. 61; Cesar, iv. 274. 

Sromerane (Locrians), Fiamininus, 
ii, 390. 

Onomatipes, hill in Beotia, Lysan- 
der, iii. 138. 

Oxcuomence, town in Arcadia, Cleo 
manes, iv. 470, 478, 489, 492; Ara. 
tas, ¥. 408, 410. 

Oxouomexus and Orcnomesians, 
in Bootia, Pelopidas, ii. rey 
Comparison, ii, 276; Lysander, iit. 
196; Sylla, ii. 170-173, 176; Ci- 
mon, iii, 200; Lucullas, iit. 281, 241; 
Agesilaus, iv. 21. 

erbrey in Cappadocia, Eumenes, 
iii, 426. 

OnxsTxv, town in Arcadia, Aristi- 
des, ii. 298. 

Onusres (&, Anrelius), the consul 
(a,c. 126), C. Gracchus, iv. 582, 583. 

Ozrve, town in Eubes, Xm, Paulus, 
ii, 163. 

Onexantes, mver of Scythia, Alexan- 

one iv, 218, ae - 
eyipius, in command of a legion, 

oot ¥. 499. ; 

Cus or ORICUM, seaport of Epirus, 

Him. Paulus, i ier Eompen, iv 
188; Cesar, iv. 295. 

Ozrres, Indian people, Alexander, iv. 
248. 


Oxxecs, sou of Erechtheus, Theseus, 
i 


Opis, near Corinth, Aratas, y. 384. 

Ouxrrvs; Siena LB is 
ROANDKS of Crete, 8 shipmaster, 
im. Paulus, ii, 182. 

Oxozazus, Parthian ambassador, Sy!- 
Ia, HL 246. 

iOzomazes or Qromaspes, the Per 

"Man divinity, Alexander, iv. 197; 
Artaxorzes, v. 453. 

-Onoxtzs, a Persian, Artaxerxes, 

gutts rains +. 368 (? the same). 

OPUS al ROPIANS, in Attica, 

Cato the Elder, i, $45; Demosthe- 

+ Bea % Bs 

OQnraxvs, Cormpatison of Lecnlias and 
Cimon, iit, 284; Alexander, iv. 175 ; 
Canaar, iv. 282. 

‘Onsoparas, Alexander, iv. 232. 





a 
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Oxtuaconas, a diviner, Timoloon, 4. 
112 
height near Chere- 
nea, Syila, 85. 
Onyaeus of Crete, Pyrrhus, iit 42. 
A, a city in Spain, Sartorius, iit 
898, 413, 
Ostanes, younger son of Darius No- 
, ee, ¥. 421, 425, 445, 
Osrza, seaport of Rome, Marius, iti 
87; Cesar, iv. 315; Otho, v. 488 
Oracixius, brother of Marcellus, Mar 
cellas, ii. 289. 


Onraopaai 





“Ornvz, in Phrygia, Lucallns, ii, 287. 


Mazcus Oruo (Salvius), the empe- 
ror, Life, v. ma A ‘can v. 474-476, 
478-480, 482, 484, 486. 

Marcns Orzo (Roscius, author of 
the Hoscian law), Cicero, v. 48. 

Oxatupes, younger son of Darius 
‘Nothus, Ariaxerxes, v. 421, 435, 

‘Oxus, river in Asia, Alexander, iv. 
238. 

Oxxanrzs, 8 Persian, Alexander, iv. 
238, 245, 

Oxypracs, Alexander, iv. 281. 


PB 
Pacous or Pacorvs, sorvant of Cato 
the Elder, Cato the Elder, ii. 829. 
Pacues, the Athenian general, Aristi- 
des, i, 813; Nicias, ii, 296. | 
Pacurnos, cape in Sicily, Dion, ¥. 
268, 269, 
Carus Paccranvs, dressed up for 


‘Crasenz, Crassus, iii, 872. . 
Pacctanvs, lieutenant of Sylla, Serto- 
ius, ii. 892, 


‘Vusics Pactanvs, friend of Crassus, 
‘Crassus, ii, 885, 886. 

Pacorvs, eon of Hyrodes, Crassus, iii, 
878, 874; Antony, v. 187. 

Papua or Paravicm, Cwsar, iv. 
305. 


Paxia, Demosthenes’s township, De- 
moathenes, ¥. 91, 80. 
Pezparztos, a Spartan, Lyeurgus, i 
117. 
Pon the Amathusian, a writer, The- 
seus, i, 18. 
Pzontans, on the border of Thrane 
and Macedon, Zim. Paulus, ii 1745 
us, ii. 10; Pompey, iv. 108 
nonia); Alexander, iv. 208. 
Pagatom or Posiponta, the Greak 
colony in Lucania, Cimon, iii. 228. 


INDEX. 


Paeasa, port of Thessaly, Themisto- 
clea, i. 253, 

Pacatixg Hux or Patarrom, at 
Rome, Romulus, i, 89, 61, 64, 67; 
Poplicola, i. 221 Cialis oy statu); 
Camillus, i, 308 te staf?) 5 
Sertorius, iii. 411; o “ences 
fy. 542 (his house); Cicero, v. 43 
(his house), 51, 57; Galba, v. 457, 
458, 480-482; (Palatine Apollo) 


Parzstovg, Lucullas, fii, 244; Pom- 
pey, iv. 206, 

PAaLLantrom, town of Arcadia, Cleo- 
‘menes, iv. 471; Arian ¥. 401. 

Paxzas, brother of Aigeus, and Pax- 
LANTIDA, Theseus, i 4, 11. 

Pau, ‘Attic township, Theseus, i 


Pangea a Thoban, Pelopidas, ii. 
218, 221 

Para the painter, of the school 

Aratus, v. 378, 

Pawenvend, in Asia Minor, Cimon, 
iii, 214; Pompey, iv. 145; Alexan- 
der, iv. 179; rutas, v. 304. 

Paxactom, a fort in Attica, Alcibia- 
des, fi. 14; Nicias, iii 802; Deme- 


‘ring, v. 117. 
Geet 


Panzrrvs the 
ved. 


ii, 281, 314; 
nea, ¥. 
Pan2rrvs, ii o a Tenian galley, The- 

muistocles, i. 246, 
Paxpron, ‘king of Athens, Theseus, i 


Paxposta, town of Italy, Pyrthus, iii. 
20. 

Paxxosta and Paxnontays, Otho, 
¥. 490, 495; compare Pompey, iv. 
101. 

Paxore or Panoreus, a town in Pho- 
cis, and Paxorzaxs, Lysander, ii. 
187; Sylla, i. 168. 

Panorens, father of Zgle, Theseus, i. 
29, 

Pansa, consul with Hirtins, im. Pau- 
Tus, i. 195; Cicero, v. 81, 88; An- 
tony, ¥. 170. 

Pantarxon, the Mtolian, Aratus, v- 
898. 

Paxravonus, Demetrius's 

pt Pyrrhus, iii. &3 Demetris ¥. 189, 

"ANTEUB, & omenes, iv. 
489, 503, we 

Pantuorre, masried to Italia, The- 
‘mistocles, 1. 267. 

You ¥. 


er, Aristides, 
iii, 204; De- 


5uT 


Pasrmornes; @ Spartan, Pelopidas, 3. 


Parutaconta, in Asia Minor, Sylla, 
‘i, 172, 178; Lucullus, iii, 271; Eu- 
menes, ii. 418, 493; Agesilaus, iv, 


18; Pe iv. 106; Alexander, 
iv. 181; tony, ¥. 214. 

Paprnos, ‘town in Cyprus, Cato the 
Younger, i. iv, 405. 

Parra, wife of Zm. Paulus, Zim 
Paulus, ii, 158, 


Maxcus Parirics, Camillus, i, 292, 
Parrvs, an historian, Demosthenes, 
$2. 
Parzrontum, west of Alexandria, 
Antony, v, 228, 
Panarvs, eon of Pericles, Pericles, i. 
850, 


Pararoramrans, in Phocis, Sylla, iii 
164. 


we 





Comparison, i, 82; Comparison 
Sylla and Lysander, iii. 195 ; Alex 


ander, i we 176 cam hat 
eg as 


‘Vv. 2425 Gat, eye 
Panrscas, attending on Cyrus, Arte- 





‘xerxes, ¥. 492. 
Parma, town of Italy, Marius, i me 
me the pl joeopher, 
Parmemto, Alexander's general, Alox- 


‘ander, iv. 162, 170, fi, 182, 185, 
186, 197, 200-202, 204, 211, 220, 
Bet, 228, 224. 

Paenassus, mountain in Phocis, Sy 
Ta, ii. 162, 

Parmasrvs the painter, Theseus, i. 


4. 

Parrara and Tur Parrarans. See, 
especially, the lives of Crasmus, iii. 
882, and from 860 to the so wid 
the Comparison; and Antony, 
a 177, and from 180 0 208 a0 


i me ine (their relations 
1); Nicies, iii, 289; fans. 


189, 144, 146; 
ro, 3, 88 {Crm oo death), 
15, 827 (hia designs) ; 

tt Deacoke i Ga (habe? of 


Bs INDEX 
thetr kings); Brutus, v. $00, $25, 85; Antony,v.172, Tom Basriica 
828, 951;°Cos parison, ¥. $65. The Favs Cesar, iv, 288; Galba, ¥. 
Parthian language, Antoay, ¥. 180. 


201, 

Parysatie, wife of Darius Nothus, 
Artaxerxes, v. 421-428, 426, 435- 
Ad1, 445, 

Pasacas, Cyrus's horse, Artaxerxes, 
v. 429, 

Paganaaps, ancient city in Persia, 
Artaxerxes, ¥. 422, 

Paras, tyrant of Sicyon, Aras, v. 
368, 369, 

pasteuarns king of Soli in Cyprus, 
‘Alexander iv. 196. 

Pasirnak, wife of Minos, Theseus, i. 

16, 


Pastrnax, her oracle, Agis, iv. 453; 
Cloomenes, iv. 473. 

PAsiwAoN, a writer, Nicias, ii. 298. 

Pasrriants, the Tigris river, Eume- 
nea, iii, 433. 

Paseanos in the Molossian country, 


yer) i. 5. 
Paracus, who boasted he had Asop’s 
coul, Solon, i, 178, 
Pararxans, Brutus, v. 805, 337. 
Paraviom or Papua, Cesar, iv. 


805. 

Patxa, town of Achaia, Alcibiades, ii. 
17; Cato the Elder, it. 831; Ara- 
tus, v 412, 

Parronres, favorite of Nero, Galba, 
vy. 471, 485, 

Patroots, counsellor of Seleucus, 

‘jag, v. 147. 

Patgvotus the hero, Theseus, i 85; 
Aristides, ii 307; Alexander, iv. 
229; and compare p. 176. 

Paraow, companion of Evander, Ro- 
monlus, i. 58. 

zAcmoms, village of Phocis, Sylls, iti. 
162. 

Sueronros Pactorvs, Roman gene- 
ral, Otho, v. 492, 494-496, 498, 499, 

‘Loctos Haiiva Pavrvs, father of 
Aimilius Paulus, killed at Canne, 
Fabius, i. $89, 892; Aim. Paulus, i, 
1853 Hus, Ht. 248, 

utrivs Pavxvs (also Lucius), Life, 

* H. 155; Comparison, i. 198 ; 

Jeon, 208; Cato the Elder, i. 885, 








+ 948, 847: 85 » ai 158; ‘Arata, ¥. 
420; Galba, ¥ 
Pavate, cont! rs Marcellus oe 
24), a 





Paveanras, mania of Pip, Alexan- 
der, iv. 1715 Demosthenes,” v.28. 
Pavsantas the physician, Alexander, 

iv. 218, 

Pausanzas, an officer of Seleucus, 
Demetrius, ¥. 151. 

Paceanas, eon tea ht re 

rt arta, Lycargus, i. 111; 
emo i. 256, 237; idea, 
oe 297, 299-808, ne 308, 
309 ; Comparison, ij. 854; Cimon, 
ii, 205, 206; Comparison, iil, 287; 
‘Agis, iv. 448. 

Pavsasras, on of Plistoanax, king of 
Sparta, Lysander, ili. 118, 127, 185~ 
187; 3 Agia iv. 448, 

Pepa or Pevom, town of Latium, Co- 
riolanus, ii 85. 

Pepatrom, near Sinope, Lucullus, iti, 


Peas, the Fountains, port of Megara, 
Pericles, i. 846; ‘Aratus, v. 408, 
409, 

Prtagon, an Eubean, Thomistocles, 


Peuascus, Pyrrl ‘eros, it i. 1, 
Perasorans, Romulus, i. 59. (165. 
18, Theseus, 2, 9; Alexander, iv, 
Paris, father of ‘Acastas, Sytla, i 
189, 


Pewiantans, people of Italy, Xm 
Paulus, ii, 175, 176. 

Pexxa, town of Macedonia, im. Paa- 
lus, i 172; Eumenes, ii, 419; 
Alexander, iv. 246; Demetring, .v. 
141, 142, 

Luts Pexxa, disgraced by Brutus, 
Brutus, v. 340, 

PELLENE, town of Achwa, and Periz 
‘wNrANs, Cleamenes, iv. 488; Aratua, 
¥. 896, 397, 405, 420, 

Pattewn, in Laconia, Agi iv, 458. 

Fniepas, Life, i. 201; Com 

with Marcellus, i. 276; Timoteoa, i. 
149 ; Aristides, ii 281; Agesilaus, 
in 85 Aratus, v. 881; ‘Artaxerxes, 


Patoroxnesce and Tux Perort 
‘Theseus, i. 2, 6, 7, 25, 
elsewhere frequent. 
‘Tue Pecoponsesraw War, 
iio ona Cans He 
156 ; Coriolanus, i. 6 & 
as} i 281; Lysander, FA 06, 


INDEX. 


1898; Cleamenes, iv. 498; Antony,! 
% a2. 

Prxoes, son of Tantalus, Thesens, i. 
2,7 Pevorma, Marius, iii. 48. 

Paros the Byzantine, Cicero, v. 60, 

PELUSIUM, town in 
iv. 147; Antony, ¥. 157, 227; 
‘as, ¥. 888. 

Pengxore, wife of Ulysses, Demetrius, 
vy. 120, 

Pence, river of Thessaly, Flamini- 
‘nus, ii. 887. 

Penraryia, in Syracuse, Dion, v. 
273. 

Pxntericax Maxsre, Poplicola, i. 
217. 


Puxtxieum, town of Arcadia, Cleo- 
menes, iv.488; Aratus, v. 405. 
Puntuxve, king of Thebes, Crassus, 
iii, 874, 
Perarernvs, island in the Zgean 
Panvlcoas, Lig of lacedon, Compe- 
‘ERDICOAR, iD wedon, 
ison of Cramus and Nicias, iii, $78, 
Prapiccas, Alexander's goreral, Eu 
menes, iii, 416, Prt 425; Alex- 
ander, iv. 176, 218, 254; Demo- 
p sthenes, v. 84, Crete, i 
ERGAMIA, in 
nk Cte dis of Pogue’ 
‘Puraaxus, in Mysia, Sylla, iii. 155, 
156, 173; Lucullus, ti. 230; — 
iv. 257, 258; Cato the Yc 
iv. 879; Antony, v. 212 (the il 
mi Brutus, v. 304 (the Pergame- 


Paruanpz, tyrant of Corinth, Solon, 
i, 171, 178; Aratus, v. 369. 

Princ, mother of Ajax, Theseus, 
i, 29, 

Punicies, Life,-i, $18; Com 
aston; Lycurges 1085 Tenia? 
oles, i 282, Hb Alclad S14, 3 
7,8) 14 18; ii. 204 
stides, ii, 281, B10, $12, 31: Cato 
the Elder, ii. 326; Cimon, iii. 216, 
218, 219, 228; Nicias, ii iii. 291, 292, 
296, $01, 8225 ” Comy , lle 876; 
Pompey, iv. 129; , iv. $36 

jones, ¥. 7, 9, 15, 21; Cice- 

19, ¥. 77. 

Pericurpas,a Spartan envoy, Cimon. 

221. 


Pree dangticr of Sem These: 
Pentrritve, town of Thrace, and Px 
RiyrHiaxs, Alexan 











der, iv. 247 


oe BE 
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Phocion, f iv. 848; Demosthenes, v. 


Panirarerics, Bylla, iti, 176; Cato 
Younger, iv. 487, 439; Ci 
¥. 60; Brutus, v. 827, 


is Prsiraence, a hero of Salamis, So 


Jon, i. 175. 

Pxarenetes, called Conyweres, The- 

sens, i. 7. 

Prurronervs, name gives to Arte- 
mon, Pericles, i. 854. 

Perirorras the prophet, Cimon, iii. 
198. 

Pxxrroitas, surname of Damon, ibid. 

Penrras, Alexander’s dog, Alexander, 
iv. 238. 


iv. 238, 

Prrrenxa Veto, Sertorius, iii. 399, 
400, 412-415; Pompey, iv. 60, 71, 
13, TA. 

Prannanta, part of Thessaly, and 
Psxeuaznians, Em, Paulos! i169; 3 
meets al ii, 397. 

Prasaus, 

in Contuh, Pirate v. "383, 3 388, soe aa 

Penerus the hero, Cimon, iji, 201. 

Pensxus, king of Macedon, Hm. Pau- 
lus, ii. 160, 16%, 164~167, 171, 178, 
179-191, 194; Comparison, ii, 198 ; 
Cato the Lies i 835, $43; Deme- 
trius, v. 154; Aratus, ¥. 420, 

Persia or Pens meaning Persia 

roper, Kumones, iii. 488; Alexan- 

ry iv. 207; ‘Artaxerxes, wv. 487, 

‘Tue Persrans, see, in general, the 
emistocles, Aris 











lives of Thi istides, Ci- 
mon, Agesilaus, Alezander, Asta. 
xerxes, and the Com; Also, 
Solon, i, 197; Camillus, i. 1 288; Pe- 





Fale, 366-202 ; Alcibiades, 
Em. Peale, 1085 Belo. 
Pg he 230; Cato 
332; Flamininus, ii. 892; Lymer, 
i. 108, 129; ‘Comparison of Nicias 
and Crasms, iii. $78 ; Pompey, iv. 
91, 64; Demosthenes, v. 22; Anto- 
ay, ¥. 190; Brutus, v. 35%, Perian 
‘women, ‘Eumenes, iii. 417; Alexan- 





der, iv. ji 
263. Po feations, *arnenee 
432; the dress, Alexander, iv. 299, 


217, 225; the toon , Agesilaus, iv. 
19; Artaxerxes, yee Compare 
‘Mzpra and Tax Mzpes. ‘ 

Pessirue, town of Galatis, Maing, ‘ 
66; Cato the Yonpan’ iv. 384. + 

Brttom, 





Persuia, town of 


5BO0 


us, i. ea Mountains of Petelia, 
Crassus, iti. 844. 
hiner ae Gaove at Rome, Camillus, 


Peraus, son of Orncus, Theseus, i. $3. 
Pericius, s shipmaster, Pompey, iv. 
142, 148. 
Purtizrus the pretor, Numa, i. 158. 
Tux Petiin, tribunes of the 
two brothers, Cato the Eker, i 


334, 

Prrinvs, favorite of Noro, Gatba, v. 
47. 

Perna, town in Arabia, Pompey, iv. 
101; Antony, v. 228, 

Putra, town in Thessaly, im. Pau- 
Jag, ii 169. 

Pyrgocuvs, above Cheronea, Sylla, 
iii, 146, 

Gramrus Patro, questor, Cesar, iv. 
273. 

Petnonivs, lentenant of Crassus, 
Craraus, iii. 870, 371. 

Prrroxius Tenritaxvs, Galba, v. 
469, 470, 472, 

Peucestes, officer of Alexander, Eu- 
mones, ii, 482, 483, 485,457; Alex- 
dor, iv. 213, 214, 240, 

Puxa, the Crommyoninn sow, These- 
ws, i 8. 

Paxax of Salamis, Thosens, i. 15. 

Poaax, an Athenian statesman, 
biacdes, ii, 12, 18; Nicias, iii, 306; 
‘Agesilaus, iv. 16 (2). 

Pravimvus, Eumenes, iii. 436. 

Pano, archon at Athens, Theseus, i. 


37. 

Puxpra, wife of Theseus, Theseus, i. 
‘39. 

PREMANETEy wife of Samon, Pyrrhus, 
a 6 


Puzatus, in Crote, Solon, i 178. 
Pitanrson, first king of the Molosaians, 
hn 
Pad.enum, port of Athens, Theeens, 
i 20; Themistocles, 3. 245; Are 
stiles, ji. 280, 314; Demetrius, v. 
102, 108 (tho "Phaleriag, i.e. Deme- 
‘ried the Phalevian ; see hie name). 
PoaLe, & Zaeynthian, Artaxerxes, 
Ps tin «pi 

NTAS a phil 

and pistorian, Solon, i. 180; Themi- 

stovles, 3.35: 1, 295 447, 262, 286. 
Puamterus or PHENIPPUS, archon i in 
the ‘yeas of Marathon, Aes, i 
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PHANODEMUS, historian, 
i. 246; Cimon, ii. 915, 295, 
Paarax the Spartan, ‘Timoleon, si 
1905 Comparison, i 199; Dion, y. 
Prarmactsa, island near Miletus, 
Prats iv, 257, 2 
BNABAZUB, & ering ras 





Peary ii. 28, 35-39, 49-51; 

, fii, 195, 126, 181; Agesilaus, iv. 
9,18-15, 21, 27; Artaxerxes, v. 442, 
443, 446, 450. 

Puaskanazvs, son of Artabazus, Ev- 
menes, iii. 423. 

Prarsaces, son of Mithridates, Pom- 
pey, iv. 102, 108; Cesar, iv. 808. 
Puarxacia or PRERNACTA, town i ia 

Pontus, Lucullus, iii. 249, 

PaarsaParzs, general of the Parthi- 
‘aus, Antony, ¥. 186. 

Puanos, island in the Adriatic Sea (?), 
Aratus, ¥. 415. 

Paaxos, in the port of Alexandria, 
Alexander, iv. 192; Cmsar, iv. 307; 
Antony, v. 183, 298, 

Puarsatus, Prarsaza, and Prar- 
SALIANS, Pericles, i. 366; Pelopi- 
das, iL 227, 282; ‘Agesilans, iv. 205 
Pompey, iv. 186, 189; Com 
ix. 156; Cavsar, iv. 800, 809, 319; 
Cato the Younger, iv. 426, 428; oF 
cer, ¥. 76, 77; Antony, v. 162, 
215; Brutus, v. 907; Otho, v. 500. 

Puanyaz, a small village of Phoeis, 
‘Phocion, iv. 864. 

Praseuis, town of Lycia, Cimon, ili. 
14; Alexander, iv. 180, 

Puasis, river of Pontus, Lucullus, iti, 
27; Comparison, ii. 287; Pompey, 
in 94, 

Puaytzvs of Crotona, the wrestler, 
‘Alexander, iv. 204. 

Paros, Attic township, Akibiades, 
ii, 2 

PaEnEoe, town af Arcadia, Cleome- 
‘pes, iv. 483; Aratas, v. 405, 

Pars, town of Achwa, Cleomencs, 
iv. 480, 

Puxnx, town of Thessly, and Paz- 
naan, Pelopidas, i. 355-328, 231, 
287; Galbe, v. 457. 

‘Theseus, 


Purnesces, wife of Thesens, 
i 28, 
Purmscurs, st Dodona, Lysander, Si, 
188. 
Paxnscivs, som of Amarsyas, ‘Thsve- 
ws, E15, 


INDEX. 


Puxeucrprs, an historical writer, 
‘Theseus, i. 14, 26. 
Puerscrpes the philosopher, Pelopi- 


das, ii. 221; Bylla, ii. 169; Agis, 
iv, 455. 
‘Binasirhistes: coioinailey bi the Ba 


rymedon, Cimon, ili. 215. : 
Paxeswrous, » Theban exile, Pelopi- 
das, ii, 206, 207. 
Pueristus of Elea or Veolia, Timo- 
leon, it 148. 

Puxxnacta, more correctly PHARNA- 
1A, in Pontus, Lucullus, iii, 249, 
Purpras the sculptor, Pericles, i. 820, 
887, 998, 359-861; ZEm. Paulus, ii. 

185. 


Purow, Demetzius so named, Alex- 
ander, iv. 280. 

Pxuta, daughter of Antipater, wife of 
Demetrius, Demetrius, y. 109, 116, 
198, 127, 128, 184, 144, 145, 153; 
Comparison, v. 241. : 

PaILaDELPaus, & surname, Coriola- 
nus, ii, 64. 

Puuwapetravs, king of Paphlagonia, 
Antony, v. 214, 0 

Pawan, the township of Pisistratus, 
named from Pxrc.ecs, son of Ajax, 
Solon, i. 176. 

Puraanos, tutor of Metellus Nepos, 
Cicero, ¥. 63. 


Paazarevs, freedman of Cato the 
‘Younger, Cato the Younger, iv. 408. 

Pruwanos, river of Batis, Lysander, 
iti. 188. a 

Pmigtas, a poet, Pericles, i. $20. 

Pauses or Diparipss, a breeder 
of borses, istocles, i. 236. 

Pauinya, mother of Philip Arrhi- 
deus, Alexander, iv. 265. 

Pumurrt, town “of Macedonia, and 
Tux Camrr Purrpy, field of bat- 
tle, Sylls, iii. 173; Caesar, iv. 327, 
828; Cato the Younger, iv. 443, 
444; Antony, v. 228; Brotus, y. 
828, $92, $42, $43, 361. 

Prourrwes, the comic post, Deme- 
‘trius, ¥. 107, 108, 

Parr (IL), king of Macedon, father 

. o€ Alexander. See the Lives of 
Alexander, iv. 160-166, 168-171, 

«178, 179, 194, 195, 228, 229, 247, 
255; Phocion, iv. 341, 348-847, 859 ; 

net; ¥ 9, 10, 18, 15, 27— 

23 ; Comparison, 

Bom ditional particulars 

en in Pericles, i. 919; 








"49, 21-1 
are giv- 


40% 


‘Timaleon, ii. Parco, 
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125; Pelopidss, ii 219, 226; Eu- 
menes, iii. 416; Demetrios, v.. 116, 
140. He is mentioned also in Ca 
millos, i. 288; Aim, Pautus, ii, 166, 
188; Sartorius, iii, 883; Eumones, 
iL 436, 488; Demetrius, v. 105, 120; 
Comparison, ¥. 242; Aratus, v. 378, 


368. 
Parr gD ARgniDzve, son of 
Philip IE. by Philinna, Eumenes, iii, 


431; compare Alexander, iv. 170, 
254, 255; Phocion, iv. 362-365, 

Pump (IV.), son of Cassander, Dew 
metrius, v. 132. 

Parup , son of Demetrius IL, 

jus, ii. 160-163; Cato the 
Elder, ii. 331, $87; Philopemen, if. 
368, 872, 874, 376; Flamininus, ii 
386-397, 399, 403; Comparison, ii. 
418, 414; Demetrius, v.98; Aratus, 
¥. 881, 412-417, 419. 

Paruie tae ACARNANIAN, Alexan- 
dows physician, iv. 


Purur, brother of Demetrius, Demo- 
tring, v, 97, 118, 

Pam ne of Chalet a writer, Aloxander, 
iv. 21 

Puutip, first husband of Berenice, Pyr= 
rhus, ii, 5. 

Patrp, freedman of Pompey, Pom 

Putite of Theangl, 4 writer, Alex 

LIP & writer, a 
ander, iv. 218. : 

Partar, a Theban, Pelopidas, ii. 205, 
207, 211. 

Panay, Jett ia India, Alexander, iv. 
288, sup} by some to be ‘the 
father of Antigonus; compare De- 
metrius, v. 97. 

Manores Pumurrus, censor, 2am 
Paulus, ii. 196. 

Hikes PPUS, attached to Pom 

q iv, 51, 70. 

Paavterva; feiker of Marcia, and 
father of At Consul (56 B.<.), 
Cato ie —e iv, 894, 395, wt ; 

Pauwrve, yracusan historian, 
‘Timoleon, i. 3 4 

‘Nicias, iti. 289, 290, 816,828; Alex- 

ander, iv. 168; Dion, ¥. 255-257, 

262, 268, 280, 281. ee 

& Theban, Pelopidas, ii, 


a 
Paua’s ArsEwal, 8; iii, 16%. 
ihlosphe! of ths New date 
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emy, Luotflas, ii. 281; Cicero, v. 
87, 88. 

Puro the ‘Theban, a writer, Alexan- 
der, iv. 218, 

Pwiopgores, in the plain of Elatea, 
Sylla, ii. 168. 

Puttocuorus, an Attic historian, 
‘Theseus, i. 12, 15, 16, 25, 80, 365 
Nicias, iti. 322. 

Patocrzs, & writer, Solon, i. 168. 

Parocies, an Athenian eee Ly- 
sandor, iii. 112, 1173 
iii, 196. 

Purvocrates, an Athenian orator, 
Demosthenes, v. 17. 

PrwocraTEs, servant of C. Gracchus, 
€. Gracchus, iv. 349. 

Purtoctersa the hero, Solon, i. 188; 
‘Themistocles, i. 240. 

Purrocyrrvs, king in Cyprus, Solon, 
i, 194, 195, 

Patiovocus (correctly Paroao- 
wus), freedman af Q Cicero, Cice- 
TO, ¥. 87, 88. 

Pautoxnnorvs, archon at Athens, 
Solon, i. 180. 

Putrowepes ‘o PamvomEys), of 
Lampra, Phocion, iv. 363. 

Paiomevs the Phocian, ‘Timoleon, 
ih 14d. 

Arratva Puttomstor, Camillus, i. 
289; Ti. Gracebus, iv. 621; Domo 
trius, v. 114. 

Pumox. See Puro. 

Purtosicus the Theasalian, Alexan- 
der, iv. 165. 

Licnava Puronicus, Em. Paulus, 
HL 196, 

Paitorexuen, Lit 
son with F) 
sinus, i. 4 
490; Aratua, v. 889. 

PurcosTzrnanvs, a writer, Lycurgus, 
i115, 






Paroetrarve, a philosopher, Cato 
the Y Younger, iv. 428; Antony, ¥. 
8. 
Paromas of Amy 
friend of Platareb’s inition Aa’ An 
tony, ¥. 180, 181, 
Pmoras, son of Parmenio, Alexan- 
der, iv, 170, 173, 199, S11, 280— 
338. 


Partorss of Tutura, Romulus, i. 76 ; 
Camillus, i. 804, age 
Psanmoxunvs, officer of Alexander, 





INDEX. 


PHmoxenvs, 3 Macedonian, Pelopf- 
Panbeenes dithyrambie poet, 
KENUS, @& 
Alexander, iv. 168. 
Reon es core actly Pov Yxenvs), 
brother-in-law MODYsing 
¥, 264, 265. depkicage 
Paurva aad Partasrans, in Pelopon- 
nesus, Pericles, i. $28; Agesilaus, iv. 
29; Cleomenes, iv. 484, 492; Ara 
tus, ¥. 400, 405. 
arison, PELOGrDAs, a Spartan, Lysander, iii. 
Pavers, companion of Hercules, 
pmeallas, it 256. 
XA, an Attic township, Bolon, i. 
178; ‘Thernistoclea, & 25%, also (?) 
248, Apollo the laurel-crowned at 


is another reading. 

Puocza "ea Proowane, in Tonia, 

Pericles, i 351; Lysander, i, 1073 
rxes, ¥. 449. 

Puoctox, Litt fi iv, 829; Timoleon, ii 
114; Alexander, iv. 210; Agis, iv. 
446; Demosthenes, ¥. 11, 15; Ara- 
tus, v. 884. 

Paocis and Paocrans, in Northern 
Greece, Themistocles, i, 241; Peri- 
cles, i $44, 847; Flamininus, ii, 397; 
Tas) Sylia 120, 184, bys 187, 
188 ; Sylla, ii 157, 162; Agesilens, 
iv. 20, 84; Alexander, iv. 178 ; Pho- 
cion, iv. 64; Demosthenes, ¥ 13, 
18, 19; Aratua, ¥. 416, 

Puocos, friend of Solon, Solon, i. 181. 

Procvs, son of Phocion, Phocion, iy. 

pee 360, , B07, S68 Pelopidas, &. 
\EBIDAS, & Spartan, 

205, 206, 215; Agesilaus, iv, 28, 29, 
42; Comparicon, iv. 158. 

Press, a mother, Cleomenes, iv. 474. 

Puenicia and Paantorans, Pericles, 
i, 362, 855; Alcibiades, ii, 31, 345 
‘Timoleon, i, 137, 119, 147; Em, 
Paulos, ii. 166 ; Pyrrius, iii, 905 
sander, Hi,112 ; Sylla, ti, 165 (a 

word) ; Cimon, iii, 215, 216, 
2945 394; Lucas, ii, 258; 
iv. 45; Pompey, iv. 89, 98, 106; 
Alexander, iv. 179, 189, 198; Anto- 

pnt 188, 188, 208, 217. 

GENTE, Achilles’s tutor, Philopoemen, 
if $60; Alexander, iv. hs 139, 
Prox of Tenedos, Eumenes, iii, 


Paasax, a Theban, Alexander, iv. 
172. 


INDEX. 


Proeerx, a spring in Baotia, Pelopi- 
das, i. 216. 
PRORDAS, Romulus, i 40; ae i 


182. 
Puormiox, an Athenian general, Ale: 
biades, ii. 1 
Puommtox, an Athenian, Demosthe- 
nea, ¥. 16; Comparison, v. 92. 
Preaata, town in Modia, Antony, v. 
191, 198, 204, 
Panaares, king of f Parthia, Pompey, 
Pas catuor abe of Hiroe (grandon 
ATES, 801 
of the preceding), king of Parthia, 
Crassus, iii. 875; Antony, v. 190, 
192, 194, 195, 206. 


Pareagru, Attic township, Themi- 
stocles, j. 231, 236. 

Purrxvs the Spartan, Agesilaus, iv. 40. 

Pauyara and Prryorans, Numa, i. 
181 (the fable of Attis) pense 203 


clos, i. 264; Alcibiades 
mininos, ii, 402 (defeat of Phage: 


Picus, & demigod, 
Prertoy, a poet, Alexander, iv, 224. 
Prarzs, Eomones, iil. 422, 

Pinar, Numa, i, 156. Prnarrvs, 
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Parson, a surname, Coriolanus, ii. 
Purnupe, an Attic house, Thesous, 


i. 10, 22. 


Proesum and Prcxytives, i in Ytaly, 


‘Marcellus, i, 241; Crassus, iii, 843 ; 
Pompey, iv. 55, 56. 
iz or Prora, i. ¢ ap Protas, 


parla ih 153, 





Fasivs Proror, the historian, Roma- 
394, 





Tus, i. 41, 48, 54; Fabi 
‘Numa, i 149. 


Comparison of Lycurgus and Numa, 
L 166, 


Pacanvs, river of Cilicia, Alexander, 


iv. 183, 


Purpan, Theseus, §. 20; Romulus, i 


74; Ly 8, i. 118; Nama i183; 
Thombtoclos, i. 2403 Marcellug, ii. 
262, 273; Mstuy, i. 80; Nicias, iii, 
Alexander, i iv. 178; "Demetrius, 
v. ids Aratus, v. 367. 


chus) ; Cimon, iii, 210; Lucullus, iii. Pmpanve, freedman of Cassius, Anto- 


236, i ‘Eumenes, iii. 419, 425 ; 


By, Vs 174; Brutus, v. $51. 


iv, 10-18; Pompeys i iv. eee y son of Numa, ancestor of the 


ae; ‘Alexander, i iv, 180 fee 
Cwsar, iv, 264 (the 
Phocion, iv. 859 Rimi 
ing for Antigonus) ; ieororiged ¥ 
- 100, 146. “he: 
ARYNICHUS, an Athenian general, 
Alcibiades, ii. 81, 82. 
Paryrcmus, the comic poet, Alcibia- 
des, ii. 24; Nicias, iii. 294. 
‘Puersrcvs, the tragic post, Themi- 
stoeles, i. 236. 
Parynis the musician, Agis, iv. 455. 
Admetus, 


Puraua, wife of ‘Themisto- 
cles, i. 258. 
Bera, motier of Pyrchus, Pyrrhus, 
1 


Numa, i. 156. 


1um) 
‘De | Paso | Pmazvs, port of Athens, Themistocles, 


4. 248, 252 (its construction), 267; 
Pericles, i. 829 (gina ite eyesore) ; 
Alcibiades, i, 88; Pelopidus, ii. 214; 
119, 126 (its dostrac- 
Hii. 157, 161 (ite siege 
and capture), 175: Comparison, 1, 
196; Nicias, ii. 829; Agesilaus, iv. 
29; "Phoeion, i, 308 368; Demo- 
sthenes, v. 1 eyesore), 7, 30 
Demetrius, ¥. 102 (his Saas! 
181, 142 {in the text, at Athens); 
Bratus, v. $38; Aratas, v, 398-4 
‘The Pirnic gato at Athens, Theseus, 
i, 28; Sylla, iii. 160. 





Parsons, Pericles, i. 844; Pelopi- Punrrxous the hero, Theseus, i. 18, 


das, iL 291, 286; Flamininus, ii 397. 
Payiacta, Aratas, v. am 
Payzacion, mistrese 

Demetrius, v. 108. 


30-38, 35. 


Prsa, town of Elis, Pericles, i. $20. 
Pogaxncs, 20 Athenian, Alcibiades, 


Purzarcuus the historian, Themisto- Piston, a Platman hero, Aristides, 
eles, i. 207; Camillos, i. 288; Pyn i. 294, 





menes, iv. ate 494,496; Demosthe- 
nes, ¥. 295 ‘Arabi, % 404. 
Puyte, fortress in Attica, Lysander, 
ii 127, 185; Demetrius, v. 117. 
‘PHYLLIUs, 3 Spartan, Pyrrhus, iii, 39. 


3 Agis, iv. 458: Cleo- Prsanpxe the Spartan admiral, Agesi- 


Jans, iv. 12, 21. 


“Pusavzoat, town of Umbria, Antony, 
214. 


Themistocles, i. 264, 265; 


Premmtas, 
Alexander, iv, 180 
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Preis the Thespian, Demetrius, v. 137. 
Prewtrates, of Athens, The- 
sous, L 18; * i 168, 166,175, 
246, 197-201 ; Comparison of of Solon. 
and’ Poplicola, i, 228; Pericles, i. 
321, 826; Cato the Elder, i if, $48. 
Puo, ‘called Carcs, really Lucrus, an 
historian, Numa, i. 157; Marius, iii. 


Tela Pompey and Game Pompey, leon 


iv 82, 88; Peay 38 262; Cicero, 7. 


Pee, consul (61 ».c,), an adherent of 
Pompey, Pompey, iv. 105; Cato the 
Younger, iv. 400. 

Carrvanius Piso, fatherinlaw of 
Cwsar, consul (58 »..), Pompoy, 
iv. 109, 110; Cassar, iv. 270, 296; 


101. 
Piso, consul crs BG), 


Cato the Youn, r iv, 404; Cicero, 
¥. 06, 68. ‘name Calpurnius 
is common to all the Pisos.) 


Eros A vais son-in-law, Cicero, v. 
Piso, adopted by Galba, Galba, v. 478, 
479,481, 484, 485. 
Prssutanns,a Perrian, Pericles, i. 852. 
eee town of Mysia, Lucullas, iii, 
230. 
Parnacus, tyrant of Mitylene, Solon, 
1. 


Prrrugvs, father of Ethra, Thesous, 
i 9-7, 17, 28, 25, 95, 

Prrrvssa, island on the coast of 
‘Spain, Sertorius, iii. 390. 

Pixoporvs, more correctly Prxopa- 
ad prince of Caria, Alexander, iv. 


Pusoxstta, town in North Italy, 
‘Otho, v. 498, 494. 

Mowatrus Praxcus (Fitna), Pom- 
pey, iy. 121; Cato the Younger, iv. 
419; Cicero, v. 60, 61. 

Moxanius Prancus (Lucins, 
brother), Antony, ¥. 271, 211 ; Bru- 
tus, ¥. 522. 

Praraa and Pratwaxs, Themisto- 
oles, i. 250; Camillus, i. 968; Atm. 
Panlus, iz. ‘181; Pelopidas, ii. 215, | 
25; Asie, 281, 287, 298 aed, 

to 810; Comparison 

- 868; Flamininas, ii 8985 Tymander | Po 

187; Com tik 1853! 

san ke iL 218; iv. 173, 


ian Seclen, wiles £833; ated, 
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Hi, 18; Niciag, Hi. 805; Antony, +. 
24. - 
Piao, the philosopher, Comparisda 

‘of Romulus and Themes, i 78 
i. 90, 92, 102, 105, 120, 122, 
(125; Numa, i. 237, 143,156; Solon, 
i. 170, 194, 201; Themi 
235, 267; Pericles, i. $27, $28, $41, 
300 Alcibiades, i 1,5; Gorlolanch 
‘Tirao- 









Marcela ii. 258; Ari 
Elder, 


Philbpamen, Marius, iii. 49, 
102; Lywander, ii 105,124; Lucul- 
ius, ‘ii. 229; Comparison, i, 284, 
286 ; Nicias, i, 290, 822; Phocion, 
iv, $82, 388; Cato the Younger, iv. 
439; Comparison, iv, 554; Demo- 
sthenes, v, 5; Cicero, v. 86, 59; 
arison, 92; Demetrius, % 
96, 129; Antony, v. 81, 18! ion, 
¥. 245, 248, pie 252-257, 259-965, 
295-297; Brutus, v. 808; Com 
son, v. 364, 863; Galba, v. a 
Puenwyacom, promontory of Sicily, 
Nicias, iii. $17. 
PLIstARcel 8, brother of Cassander, 
Demetrius, v. 128, 
ere of Fanstalus, Ro~ 


puwrounax, King of Sparta, Lye 
gas, i. 111} Pericles, 1 548; gis, 
iv. 448, 

Protrnus or Prorivs, Crassus, iii, 
381, 

Puvranog, tyrant of Eretria, Phocion, 








iv. 841, $43. 

Tue Po, Romulus, i. 60; Marvelius, 
i, 243; Marius, ii. 745) Crags, ith 
342; Pompey, iv. 69 ; Comsat, iv. 277, 
278, 288; Brutus, v. 322; Otho, v. 
492,497. 


is Potestox, commanding with Eumenes, 


Eumenes, ifi, 425. 
Pouemox the geographer, Arata, v, 
878. 


Potemon, king of Pontus, Antony, % 
198, 314, 
Pontarcaus or Poryarcsus, sé 
‘Themistocles, i, 252. 
Po..renvs, ‘a Syracesan, 


Asixivs cay the friend of Coat} 
ig, 144 5 Cesar, fo 91, 

204, 816; to the Younger, fy. 4! 
‘Antony, * 168. « i aut 


INDEX. 


OLLI, preetorian perfect (? PLorrvz), 

bars Otho, v. 605. e 

Poxius the Spartan, Dion, v. 249. 

Poxvs of Hgins, the actor, Demosthe- 
‘nea, v. 81. 

‘Porxyanvs, Philopemen, i. 872. 

Ponyators, a Spartan ambassador, 
Pericles, i. 858. 

Poxyaivs the historian, Zim. Pealus, 
i. 170, 171, 175; Pi i, i, 217; 
‘Comparison, ii. 277; ato the Elder, 
ii, 926, 827, 829; Philopamen, i 
877, oe 383; Cl 
494; Ti. Gracchus, iv. 509; Bratus, 
y. $06; Aratas, v. 404. 

Poryorerus the sculptor, Pericles, i. 
$20. 

PouxoeTus or Pocycxrrvs, an his- 
torian, Alexander, iv. 218. 


Pourorervs, ‘a favorite of Nero, Gal-' 


ba, v. 4 
Poutonarss, tyrant of Samos, 
cles, i, 858; Lygander, iii. 111. 


Peri-’ 


Ponxcrarss of Sioyon, friend of Plu- 
» Aratus, ¥. Co 
Pourenares, son of the preceding, 
‘Aratus, ¥. 568. 
Cele a Spartan, Lycurgus, 
i 
Porrerrm, of Aristi- 
ne 


Poryoritus ts ‘font, @ physician, 
Porypgcrss, King of Sparta, Lycur- 


gas, i, 84, 85. 

PoLrponth, king of Sparta, Lyour 
gus, i. 91, 9: 

peerevorus, son of Themistocles, 

‘hemistocles, i. 267, 

Potrzvucrus the, Sphettian, Phocion, 
iv. 884, 359; ‘Demosthenes, v. 11, 
15, 25. 

Foxyaxorvs the painter, Cimon, iti, 
208. 

Pouxexotus’s Tower, Aratus, v. 
871, 372, 

Potyipvs, Platean hero, Aristides, it. 
294. 

Porymacuus of Pella, 2 Macedonian, 

P ee Paden, i 349. 

OLY MEDES, iv. 

Pouxrnzon, uncle of Alexander of 
Pherw, Pelopidas, ii. 229. 

Pouxerercuor, one of those who kill: 

Dion, v. 301. 

Pourepzacuon, Alexander's gm 

Pyrrhus, iii. 9; Eumenes, ui 480, 


Powenrivm 


Pospera, wife of 
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481; Phocion, iv. 861, 362, 86é, 

865; Demetrius, v. 108, 
Ponrsrnars, preent at it the death of 

Darius, Alexander, ir, 215, 216, 
Porro companion of Alcibiades, 





1, 26. 
PoLrxExus, * mamted to the sister of 
Dionysius the Elen Dion, v. 264, 


265. 
Poryzeive's House, Nicias, iii, 824, 
Potxzstus the Khodian, a writer, 

Solon, i. 183. 


es, iv, 491, Pomaxatures, a Parthian, Crassus, 


ii 871, 874. 
(Sree Pometia), town 


of Latium, Cesar, iv. $15. 


Pompaprvs 8110, Cato the Younger, 


iv, $71, 872. 
Creaar, Ceesar, iv. 
260, 264-266; Cicero, v. 64, 65. 





Poursn, town of Cantpania, Cicero, 


vy. 43. 


| Tux Pompzn, Marius, i. 48, 


Acaos Poxpsius, a tribune, Marius, 
iii, 
[Pomrzivy] Srnazo, father of Pom- 
-y, Pompey, iv. 50, 53. 
Pompky Tar Gaeat (Cn. Pompeius 
ee a Iafe, iv. 50; Comparison 
jlaus, iv. 153. Bes, also, 

the oes orary Tivos, 8 Sal 

180, 186, 187, 190; 

193; Lucullus, pene? 200, 285," , 285, 72 
280, 282; Comparison, ii, 267; 
Crassus, iii, 834, 387-339, 843-950, 
855, $56; Comparison, iii. 377-880; 

ius, ii. 888, 396, 399, 403-409, 

414, 415; Comparison, iii 442 ; Com 
at, iv. 260, 267-271, 227, 279, 981, 
283, 2°6-289, 2927295, 297-806, 
809, 819-$14, 819, $23, 824, 8265 
Cato the Younger, iv. 378, 880, 882, 
883, 988, 890, 896, 399-402, 404, 
405, 410-414, 416-427, 429, 489; 
Cicero, v. 43-45, 47, 48, 58, 89, 63, 
66-68, 70-72, 74-76, 78, 70; Com 
parison, v.91; Antony, v. 159-162, 
164, 178, 215; Brutas, v. 805-307, 
311, 313, 316, 319, 828, $58, 388, 
Com 368, 864, Tha 
given in Camil- 
fab 200, and his name ovears in 
Noma, i 154; Alexander, iv. 159; 

and Otho, v. 497. 
Cxzus Posrrtus, son of Pampsy, 

Pompey, iv.129; Cato the Youlger, 
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iv. 426, 481; Cicero, v. 76; Anto- Porpza, wife of Criminus, Otho, and 


ny, ¥. 278, ‘Nero, Galba, v. 474; (nama given tp 
Baxrcs Poxrzres, younger son of _ Sporus), 465. 

Pompey, Cato the iy. 427; Porora, sister of Cato the Younger, 

Antony, v. 184, 185, 189, 209. Cato the Younger, iv. $70, 411, 
Suxtus Pomrervs, nephew of Pom- Porcta, daughter of Cato the Young- 

ey, Cato the Younger, iv. 878. er, wife of Brutus, Cato the Younger, 
Qvarrvs Poxprrvs, consul with Syl- iv. 894, 443; Bratus, v. 803, 815, 

ja (88 w.c.), Sylla, iti. 149, 152. 316, 818, 326, 827, 861. 
Pournzvs, opponent of Gracchus, Ti Tax Ponor, Poplicola, i. 214. Tum 

Grarchus, iv. 521. Porciay Basttuca, Cato the Elder, 
Pomprira, daughter of Numa, Numa, _ ii. $40; Cato the Younger, iv. 375. 

i. 156, 157. Pororus, i. e. Cato’s son, Cato the 
Pomrmivs. See Numa. Xe iv. 448. See Caro, 
Pomro, son of Numa, ancestor of the Lars Porsewxa, king of Clusium, 

‘Pomponii, Nama, 3. 186. Poplicola, i. 318-222 ; Comparison, 
Pomvowza, wife of Quintns Cicaro, _ i. 229, 230, 

Cicero, ¥. 87. Ponvs, Indian king, Alexander, iv. 


Powronrus, father of Numa, Numa, 295-288. 
i. 180, Tas Pomponn, Numa, ii Postpowra or Pasrum, Cimon, iii. 
156. 223, 

Pomronrvs, pretor in the year of the Posrpoxrus, historian of Perseus, Aim. 
battle of Thrasymene, Fabius, i.$75. _ Paulus, i. 175, 176, 178, 

Pomrontvs, friend of C. Gracchus, C. Postpoxtus of Rhodes, phil 
Gracchus, iy, 549. and historian, Fabiua, i 895; 

Pomroxrua, taken by Mithridates,Lu- _cellus, ii. 238, 247, 261, 274; Ma 
cullos, iii, 246. rhus, ii. 48, 101; Pompey, iv. 108; 

Pontius, Sylla, iii. 178, Cicero, v. 89; Brutas, v. 303, 

Powrros Comrxus, who climbed the Postoma or Postauma, daughter af 
capitol, Camillus, 3. 295, 298. Syila, Sylla, iii. 190. 

Pontus, Lyeurgus, i 99; Aristides, Posruatus Baxevs (Albus), Popli- 
i, 813; iti, 58, 83; Lysan- i. 224, 
der, iii, 183; Sylls, iii, 156,172,274; Posrumius Tuszervs, Poplicola, i. 

cullus, ili. 237 and after, as far as 222, 
274; Sertorius, ii. 410; Eumenes, Postumius Tusertus, dictator, Ca 
iii. 418 ; Pompey, iv. 89,93, 94,101, _ millus, i. 270. 
106; Cusar, iy. $08, 312, 315; Cato Srorics Postusros, Ti. Graochus, 
the Younger, iv. 401; Cicero, v.45; _ iv. 614. 
Demetrius, v. 99; Antony, v. 214} Posromrcs, asoothssyer, Sylla, iii 163, 
Galba, v, 468. The Pontic Posromivs. See Liviu and ALBINUA 
er, Lucallus, ii, 240. Salt fish of Posruxus, a surname, Coriolanuy, it 
Pontus, Antony, ¥. 188, See, also, 64. 
‘Tox Euxine. Pontus signifies, Postomus, in the Greek Orsiconvs, 
sometimes the eos, more generally i o. Mucius Scsvola, Poplicola, i. 
ita Asiatic shore and the adjoining 220. 
country. Poramox of Lesbos, an historian, 

Poru.tus, concerned in killing Cicero, _ Alexander, iv. 288. 

Cicero, ¥. 86. Poramus, Attic township, Aristides, 

Portirvs, opponent of the Gracchi, ii. 315. 





C. Gracebug, iv. 535. Porsisus the eunuch, Pompey, iv 
Poems Laxas, a senator, Brutus, 147, 151; Ceeear, iv. 306, 807; An- 
y. 817-519, tony, ¥. 213. 


Carns Porrirvs, Cesar, iv. 359, Pormza, town of Macedonia, Peri 

Postius Vaserve Porticora or cles, i. 857; Alibiades, ii. 8; Alozy 

* Popticona, Lif, i. 203; Compari- __ ander, iv. 162, 

wnfon with Bolon, 2. 226; Romulus, i, Vatxures Porrvs, envoy to Delphi, 
Coriolanus, ii. 81. Camillus, i. 275. : 


INDEX. 


Paxota, Lucullus, ii. 234, 285. 
Pawns! TE and PRawestives, in Le 
pe Ganiles, i, 810; ii. 
103; Sylla, iti. 180, 182, 188, 
Paxsrans, an dian people, c- 
ander, iv. 238, 289, 
Paraxicuus, a poet, Alexander, iv. 
228, 
Praxacoras, & Neapolitan, Pompey, 
Pan oa Attic priestly famil; 
XIERGIDS, an Attic iy, 
Alcibiades, i. 43. : 
Param, king of Troy, Agis, iv. 453. 
town of Ionia, Solon, i. 271; 
Pericles, i. 851; Antony, v. 210. 
Proc, danghter of Romul cs, Romulus, 
i 55, 
Priscus, & surname, Cato the Elder, 
ii, 816, 
‘Hervinrvs Prrscus, Galba, v. 485. 
Puocies or PaseocLes, king of 


Sparta, L; 

Paduonatite, othe B nti, Bo 
mmlus, i. 78; Alcibiades, i. 

Papen eae of Dinason ‘The- 
seus, L mparison, 1. 

Proccrervs, friend of Augustus, An- 


tony, v. 281, 252. 
Eaccuzae, @ murname, Coriolanns, ii. 


Toutvs Procurvs, Romulos, i. 73; 
‘Numa, i, 128, 1 

Procutus, Otho’ jeral and 
Tian prefect, Otho, ¥. 485, 497, 499. 
Bee, also, 505, note. 

Proxyra, daughter of Agesilaus, Age- 
silaus, iv. 28. 

Promacats, a Macedonian, Alexan- 
der, iv, 247, 

Paowarmion, Aes historian of Italy, 

tus, i 41 

Eqgowetanee, 1 ia echylus, Pompey, 
iv. 

Prornantus, a Sicyonian, Aratus, v. 
868. 


Prorontis, Lucullus, iii. 285. 
Protagonas the sophist, Pericles, i 
+ $66; Nicies, ii. 822. 

Protas, Alexander, iv. 210. 
Protsovs, a Lacedemonian, Agesi- 

taus, iv. $4. 
Euorarzm, a Theban, Alexander, iv. 
2. 
Paotis or Prorus, founder of Max 


pftiles Selon, i 1 170. 
toarxts the painter, Demetrins, 
v. 186, 117, Painter, 
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‘Prorus the pilot, Dion, v. 968. 

REOXTAUE, a ‘Macedonian, Alexander, 
iv. 

Pavstas, king of Bithynia, Flamini- 
nus, ii. 409, 410, 412. 

Parranis, King of Sparta, Lycurgus, 


sy Pama, an Egyptian philosopher, 


Alexander, iv. 
Parxorurs of Hierapols, Solon, i 
194. 


Psmtecis, 


Alexande: 

Parone, wifo es Marphadates, Cato 
the Younger, i iv. 448. 

PsYiu1, of Libya, Cato the 
‘Younger, iv. 427. 

bap arg islet ncar Salamis, Axisti- 

ii, 21 
Easononm tho Megarian, Dion, v. 


Prouarars, daughter of Ptolemy La- 
married to Demetrius, Demetri. 
Us, ¥. 229, 145, 154, 
Protemy (L) Sqrzr, son of Lagus, 
Alexanders mera, ing of 
ar 5,6, 4, 12; Fumenes, 
417, 420; ‘Alexander, iv. 171, 
208, 218; Demotrius, v. 100-102, 
109, 112, b-1275 Comparison, wy 
241, 242; also Coriolanus, i, ii, 64, 
Prouincr (If (1) PEILADELPEUS, king 


itcnumon 388; Ara 
fhe vi 377, 880, 407; also Cori- 
anus, i ii 64. 


Prozewy (IIL) Evrreztzs (1), 
of Egypt, a sewane 3a) is 
iv. 4515 yee iv, 485, 
496-498; Aratus, v. 889, 407; ‘iss 
seerat ss 
Ley HILOPATOR, 
of e a Se iv. om, king 
5035 cian 142, 
Prouar (V.) Evrenawes, king of 
Egypt, Phik en, ii. 978. 
Provax (VIl.) Paxscon (or Even 
Gerss IL), king of Ti. Gra 
ches, iv. 507; also m8, ily 


Proveuy areas kin, 
Egypt, per trai ead 
ProLesY "hon RIES, 


Egypt, Li 5 3 ante; 
peY, iv. 112,118; Cato the Younger, 





fv. 405, 408; Antony, ¥, 157. 
Proueuy aon of the the prese- 
ing, ‘of ‘Cheops, king’of 
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Egypt, Powpoy, iv. 146, 147, 149, 
151; compere Daca iv. bicpry a 

Procey, yprus, son 
Jemy Lathyrus, brother of Auletes, 
Cato the Younger, iv. 405, 406; 
Brutus, v. 904, 805. : 

prefoct of Alexandria, Cle- 
omones, iv. 502. . 

Proummy, nephew of Antigonus, Eu- 
menes, fii, £28. 

Protesy, son of Antony and Cleopa- 
tra, Antony, v. 208 

Proveary, son of Chrysermas, Cleo- 
mones, iv. 501, 502, 

Protumy Ceraunvs, king of Mace- 
don, Pyrrhus, ili, 29. - 

Proxxmy, king of Macedon, Pelopidas, 
ii, 226, 227. 

Prouemy, attendant of Mithridates, 
Lucullus, fii. 248. 

Prouemy, son of Pyrrhus, Pyrrhus, 
iii, 6, 10, 38, 39, 42. ae. 

Provemy (or Procemaus, which is 
the full Greek form of the name), 
Galbs, ¥. 472. : : 

Provm, mountain in Baotia, Pelopi- 
das, ii. 216. 

Popticivs Bisvnvs, Marcellus, it. 

Pustrcora. See Portrcora. 

Poxsttcoua, lieutenant of Antony 
at Actium, Antony, v. 218, 219. 

Pypna, town of Macedonia, field of 
pattle, Themistocles, i. 258; Aim. 
Paulus, ii. 171, 175, 179, 180, 

Bears the musician, Philopemen, 
i, 871, 

Prive, an Athenian, Theseus, i. 
34, 

Pros, harbor af Mesonia, Alcibiades, 
i, 14; Coriolanus, ii, 68; Nicias, iii, 
297, 298, 801, $03, $04; Compari- 
ton, iii, $78, 

Prnaura in Thyreatis, Pyrshos, ii, 
a. 

Tue Preexens, Camillus, i. 283; Ser- 
toring, ifi. 389, 399, 403. 

PraLAREa, an Athenian, Pericles, i. 


Preauvs, soroame of Neoptolamus, 
Prunus’ king of Bpiros, Life, #2 
Pyr fas 
Gate ho Elke i bibs Fecintane 


Hi. 900, 410, 441; Bertorins, iii. 410; 
Cloomenes, iv. 483; Demetrius, v. 


INDEX. 


120, 127, 182, 188, 189, 141-145; 
‘Otho, ¥. 503. 


Prraagoras the philosopher, Numa, 
4,.127,187-189, 142,147,158. Pytha 
gorean sect, Dion, v. 254, 261. “Alao 

Paulus, ii, 185; Cato the Eider, 

ii. 318; r, iv. 242, 

Pyraagoras the soothsayer, Alexan- 
der, iv. 250, 251. 

Pyreas, an Athenian speaker, Pho- 
ion, iv. 350; Demosthenes, v. 8, 31, 
29; Comparison, v. 90. 

Prrsocrzs, condemned with Phocion, 
Phocion, iv. 367. 

, descended from Aratus, 
Aratus, ¥. 368, 
Prraoceipes, & musician, Pericles, i 


$22, 
PrrHoporvs, Themistocles, i, 259. 
Pyroporvs the torch-bearer, Deme- 
tring, v. 121. 
Prrnoxacs, one of Thebe’s thros 
brothers, Belopidas, i. 236, 
Prrxo, i.e Dewrar, Lye 
91. Tae Games, 
4,177; Pelopidas, i. 985; L 


iii, 124; Demetrius, ¥. 138; Otho, 
an * athe Pythoness, pile 
418. 


Pare the dragon, Pelopidas, it, 

Prrvon, a musician, Pyrrhuy, ii. 9, 

Pyrnow, officer of "Atdatnden a 
ander, iv, 254. 

Prrnow the Byzantine, Demosthenes, 
v9 

Prrmontor, Harpelos's mistress, Pho- 
cion, iv. 851. 

Prrgoporss, town of Bithynia, Tho- 
seus, i 27. 


Q 
Qua, the treasure-town in Cilicia, 
uate endnn Gs ie 
3 
‘der, 844, 
Qourtivs Garrroumscs, dictator, Ca- 


tor, Locullus, iii, 284, 271. 
Trrvs Quirtius Frampuxus. Bee 
FLamoinvs. of 
Quuvrrve, ova of Crassos’s officers, 
‘Crassus, iii. 344, 
Quran Huw, Recsulus, i. 75; Na 
ma, 3.147. 


QotarEvs, Romuios, i 73,75; Numa, 

"4.128; Camillus, i. 2903 Marcellus, 

ii, 246, 

Quinrss, inhabitants of Cures, Romu- 
Tug, i. 63, 75; Numa, i. 130. 


R 

Raunenses, the first of the three Ro- 
man tribes, Romulus, i 63. 

Rarumena, gate of Rome, Poplicola, 
i, 215, 

Baverna in Gaal, visited by Plu- 
tarch, Marius, iii. 48, 

‘Tue Reasa at Rome, Romulus, i. 61, 
75; Numa, i. 146. 

Remonrom or Remonza, on Tae 
Aventrve, Romulus, i, 49, 50. 

Bence, brother of Romulas, Bomalus, 
4.40, 44-50, 66; Comparison, i. 78, 


80. 

Caxteros Revive, consul for a day, 
Cesar, iv. 314, 

Maxorcs Rex, husband of Tertia, Ci- 
cero, ¥. 65. 

Rex, a surname of the Mamerci or 
Mamercii (Marcii), Hus, be 

Ruapamantaus the judge, Theseus, 

i 14; Lysander, iii. 196, 
RBBAuNUS, of Antony, An- 
Raaukvs, a town of Ati, Phocion, 

MNUS, a town of Attica, 

ae 964; Demetrius, v. 390, 

Rua, daughter of Numitor, Romulus, 

142, 

, mother of Sertorius, Sertorius, 
ii, 883, 

Rauxorvm, a Greek town in Brottiom, 
and Ruxarans, Fabius, i. 398; Alci- 
Biades, ti. 23; leon, fi. 117-139, 
180, 181; Crasaus, iii. 843; Dion, v. 
270, 801. 

Ruewza, island near Delos, Nicias, iii. 
298. 

‘Tue Reone, Cesar, iv. 277, 278, 280; 
Otho, v. 499, 

Buopes and Rzoprans, Themistocles, 
i. 235; Pericles, i. 544; Marius, iii 
82; Lucullus, iii. 230; Pompey, i iv. 
108; Alexander, iv, 202; ‘Cesar, iv. 

6 ; Phocion, iv. 348; Cato “the 

Tou » iv, 425; Demosthenes, ¥. 

26; , ¥. 89, 74, 75; Demetri- 

we ¥ S117; Brutas, v. $04, 835, 


iter of Artaxerxes, 
daaghts ; 














Rugovogunr, 
Artaxerxes, 
VOL. Vv. 
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Ruopox, tutor of Ceesarion, Antony, 





7. 178, 
Ruarevm, a village of Arcadia, Cleo- 
menes, iv. 489. 
‘Tar Bxoxe, Solon, i.170; Marius, iii, 
68; Scrtorius, iii. 884; Crear, iv. 


274, 

Raosvs, a town in Syria, Demetrius, 
vy, 128. 

Ravs, at Megara, Theseus, i, 29. 

Buyairarozs the Thracian, Romulus, 
i. 59. 

Rayypacvs, river in Bithynia, Lucul- 
Yos, iii, 241. 

Rrenarrom or Rewontom, Romulus, 
i, 49. 

Rirazan Movunrare, Camillus, i. 


Row, « jan woman, Romulus, i. 
$01’ Hows. wit of Latinas and 
Rows, daughter of Itdus, Romulus, 


owas, son of Ulysses, Romulus, i. 


Rost and Romans, frequent, See, 
also, under East In ate te 
ing passages the original an “ the 
Roman Sangu uae, Aim. Pi 
ii. 195; Lucullus, iii, 227, 228 5 one 

sus, ii. $66, 867; Pompey, iv. 148; 

Cwaar, iv, $04, 808, 328; Demosthe- 

j Liven, ¥. 89, 78; Brutus, 

G and Roman 
learning, Sertorius 398, Bo 
man months, Romulus, i. 51, 64; 
‘Numa, i. 152-154; Cosar, iv. 295, 
$16. 

BRomvzue, Life, i, 89; Comparison of 
‘Theseus and Romulus, i i, 78; Theae- 

us, i 1,2; Numa, i. 128, 133, 181, 
380, 182, '158; Poplicola, 4. 2085 
Camillus, i. 302-805; Marcellus, ii. 
245; Pompey, iv. 81; Phocion, iv. 
332. 


Rows, king of the Latins, and Bo- 
xvs,'son of Emathion, Romulo, i 













Roscrus the comedian, Sys, ii. 189; 


Roserus, opponent af Pompey, Peat 





Jaa, it. 24 
Roxane, &@ Persian, Themistacles, i. 


Rusioox, river of Italy, Pompey, iv. 
126 ; Coosar, iv. 277, 291. 

Mancua Rosxtvs, with Cato at Utica, 
Cato the Younger, iv, 434. 

Bounaiws, tribune of the people, C. 
Gracghus, iv, Sl, 

Rupews, prator in Macedonia, Onto 
the Youn, le 

Rorivos, Syl ee Sylle, iti. 
14h 

Cruvios Rorus, nor of Spain, 
‘Otho, ¥. 488, bah 

Luorys Rurvs, Ti. Gracchus, iv. 
28, 





‘Virerstus Bueue, commanding in 
Germany, Galba, v. 461, 473, 476; 
Otho, v. 487, 506. 

Pasrvs Roce Maxuavs, Fabius,i. 
872; Pompey, iv. 66, 

Rowrnza, and the fig-tree Ruarpvauis, 
Romutus, i 42. 

Rozitzvs tho historian, Marius, ii. 56, 
80; Pompey, iv. 97, 98. 


Gassros Basco, friend of Marius, 
Marius, th. 51. 
Savpas, an Indian king, Alexander, 


iv. 241. 
le of Italy, Bomglas 5 i. 


Sazures, 

54-64, 76; Comparison, 
i 128-2181, 193, 135, 152; Pon 
cola, i, 208, 222-225 5 Coriolanus, 
ii. 57, 92; Cato the Elder, ii 316; 
Sortorins, iii, 383; Pompey, iv. 54; 
‘Cussar, iv. 256. 

Manors, fiiond of Cicero, Cicero, v. 


Caeraros Sapnrns, in Caligula’s 
fime, v. 466, 
Foavios mort ‘Vespasian’s broth- 
er, Otho, v. 
bb canine  havite, pretorian 
Gale, ¥. 457, 468" 464, 465 
ee, 475, 48 8 
COULIO; & byffoon, Bratus, v. 539. 
— vie Thrace, Antony, ¥. 
i 





Saend, a river of Italy and field: of 
Desiiey dion Easiest ee 
Sacuxtom, a town of Spain, Bestprt 

‘ua, iid, 408. 
Sars, a town of Egypt Bolon, i. 294, 


Sauains, island on the coast of Atti- 
ca, Theseus, i 9, 15; Solon, i, 174~ 
178, 203; Comparison, j i. 929; The- 
mistockes, i, 242, 249; Camillus, i 
288; Pelopides, ii 221; Aristides, i. 
290, 291, 298, 800; Cato the Elder, 
i, 8235 ‘Comparison, ii, 354; Flami- 
ninns, ii. 398 ; 112, 
119; Cimon, ii 208, 204,918; Alex: 
ander, iv, 204; Phocion, iv. 863; 
Demetrius, v. 110; Aratus, vs 989, 
400, The SALaurntax galley, Peri: 
cles, i. 327; Alcibiades, i. 25. 

Savas, town in Alexander, 
iv. 196; Demetrius, v. 110. 

Saco, Roman priests, Numa, i. 143, 
145, 148. 

Svurs SALINATOR, Sertorius, iii, 389, 

errr (in Campania ?), Crassus, ii, 








sau ve, probably & Satvivs, command- 
@ Peliguians, Am. Paulus, ii. 


Saues, a dancing-master, Numa, i. 
145. 

Gis the historian, Comparison of 
Lysander and Sylla, iii, 194; Lucal- 
Jas, iii, 241, 271. 

Scwto Satturio, Ceesar. iv. 809, 

aces a clerk, Cato the Elder, ii. 


Cato Satonrvs or SALONTANUS, pon. 
of Cato the Elder, Cato the Elder, 
ii, 948, 851, 352. 

Sarvenros, soldier of Sylla, Sylla, iii, 
165. 

Savivs, a centurion, one of Pom 
poy's munlerers, Pompey, iv. 148, 


Samnyres, & je of Italy, Marcel- 
lus, ii, 266; Cato the ‘Elder’. 818; 
Pyrrhne, id. 16, 28, 25-37, 29, 81, 83 5 
Syl, Gi. 180, 181); Ts. Gracedmus, iv. 
512 

Samox, an Epirot, Pyrrbus, ii, 6. 

Samos and Samrné, island of Toyia, 
‘Themistocles, i. 282; Pericles, i. a 

eee! Comparison, i i. 406 
py tet ‘if, 80-93, 26; Polopitee’ 


ii. 308, sate 


caer FA Toh tbs, 414, '128,'1 


INDEX: 


Cimon, i. 210; Lucullus, ii. 230; 
Alexander, iv. 195; Antony, v. 210; 
Brutus, ¥. 304. 

Samosata, a town of Commagene, 
Antony, ¥. 187. 

Samoturace, island on the coast 
of Thrace, Numa, i. 145; Camillus, 
i 290; Am Panlus, it 1: 

274; Lucullus, iii. 242; 

Pompey, iv. 7; Alexander, iv. 160. 

Sanpavon, sister of ‘Xerxes, Thetnisto- 
cles, i, 247; Aristides, ii, 291. 

Sanvon, father of Athenodorus, Popli- 
cola, i, 220, 

Sarua, in Mesopotamia, Lucullus, iii, 
255, 

Barrno the poetess, Demetrius, v. 
135. 


Barprra, the island, Cato the Elder, 
ii. 323; Pompey, iv. 69, 82, $13, 133; 
Cesar, iv. 2795 racchus, iv. 
532; Comparison, iv, 555; Antony, 
¥. 185. 

Saxots, capital of Lydia, and Sarpi- 

awa, Romulus, i. 70 (Sardians for 
sale); Solon, i. 197; Themistocles, i. 
263, 265; Alcibiades, 33: Aristi- 
des, fi. 286 ; Lysander, 
111; Bumenes, i iti. 4255 
iv. 11, 18; Pompey, iv. 97; Alexan- 
der, iv. 179 ; Phocion, iv. 348; De- 
mosthones, v. 22; Demetrius, v. 146; 
Bratus, v. $38, 340. 

Sanueytus, Cosar’s little page, An- 
tony, ¥. 213. 

Sanpepon, tutor of Cato the Younger, 
Cato the Younger, iv. $71, $73. 

Sarmanzanss, cunuch of Artaxer- 
xe, Artaxerxes, ¥. 482. 

SatipnuEnss, a Persian, Artaxerxes, 
v. 480. 

Saraicum, a town of Latium, Camil- 
Tus, i. $10. 











Pustrvs Sarczeivs, tribune of the ee 


people, Ti. Graechus, iv. 528, 
uiores Sarouxnivus, Marius, ili. 62, 
63, 79-82, 88, 
SavURNtat, Gommparison of Lysander 
and Sylis, ili. 152. 
Barrys, a Corinthian diviner, Timo- 
Jeon, ii. 112. 
Satyrus the actor, Demosthenes, v- 


a 
Cagurts Sars foldier of Cosar, 
iv. 272. 
Magar, Scavora, Poplicols, i. 219, 
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Mucros Scxvota the lawyer, Sylls, 
iii, 189; Ti. Gracebus, iv. 7 13, 
pee De, Attic township, Alcihi- 


Scanpea, in the island of © 





Scarre Hyzz, in’ Thrace, Cimon, ii, 
202. 

Scarpa or Soarpaea, in Locris, 
Alexander, iv. 196, 

Scaunr, Cicero, v. 85, 

Scaurus, former husband of Metella, 
Syllats wife, Sylla, if. 168 ; Pompey, 
iv. 

Serousvs of Leuetra, Pelopidas, ii, 


Bonnie, companion of Antony's 
gists Antony, si 220, é 
EPSIS, town in a, ii. 176; 
eels worn rysia, Syl, iii. 1265 





Bane ‘cand i a the Indian Sea, 
‘Alexander, iv. 248. 

Scionzans, of Scione in Macedonia, 
Lysander, iii, 119. 

Comnztivs Screro, master of the 
horse to Camillus, Camillus, i. 275. 
Cxzvs Corxetivs [Scrrt0], Marcel- 

Tus, ii. 242, 245, 

Convettus Scrrto Ararcanvs (the 
Elder), Fabins, i. 402-404 ; Compar- 
ison, i, 407; Am. Paulus, ii, 158, 
169; rison, ii. 277; 7 Cato the 
Elder, i. $20, $29, 330, 384, 985, 
349; Comparison, il 854, 358; Fla- 
mininus, fi. $87, 407, 411; fy 
ii, 9; Marius, i, 48, 60; Locallus, 
HH 241 (2); Cramms, Gi. 365 (1); 
Pompey, iv. 66; Ti. Gracchus, iv. 
506, 509, 514, 525; C. Gracchus, iv. 
331; Galbs, x 486, a 
FRicanya (the Yonty 

us Paulos (Aim aie 4 
Romnian i 72; Am. Pani 
158; Cato the Elder, ii. 7 3855 
Marius, il, 60,815 Lal, 277} 
Cato the Yc ranger, iv, 
Gracehus, wv, 507,810, He 813, 
520, 530; C. Gracchus, ! iv. oe 

Lea bay Serio -Asiaticus), 


Sider i i. eo 
a3; 








Borla (Asiatious), pea ae 28, 


Lo) 


‘Bylla, Hi, 178; Sértorius, i. 888 
‘Pompey, iv. 57. 

Poszrvs Screto ‘Nasrca, ton-intaw 
of the elder Africanus, Zim. Paulus, 
§. 169-178, 178, 188; Mareellus, ii. 
"Ql, 848; Cato the Elder, ii, 351. 

Pomuvs (Screr0] Nastoa, Ti. Grac- 

* chus, iv. 620, 527, 529, 530. 

Berri0 SatLutio, Cesar, iv. 309. 

Merxutius Scrro, fatherin-law of 
Pompey (see Mxtettus), Pompey, 
iv, 120, £20, 184, 185, 137; 

tison, iv. 159, 157; Cesar, iv. 
289, 299, 301, 802, $09, 310, 812; 
Gato the Younger, iv. 377, 418, 427— 
480, 432, 438; Cicero, v. 50; 
‘tus, v. 808 ; Galba, v. 486 (?); Otho, 
vy. 500, 

Scipros, Sertotius, iii, 382; Pompey, 
iv. 58; Cwsar, iv. 271, 809. 


Scrrapium, tory of Salamis, 
Solon, i. 176. ¥ 

Bere Acrrpas, a Spartan, Lysander, 
iii, 121, 

Sctron, Thesens, i. 8, 9,25, 34; Com- 
parison, i, 78. 


Scrrus of Salamis, Thescus, i. 15, 
Sooras the Thessalian, Cato the Elder, 
ii, $40. Tue Scorans, Cimon, iii. 
i 


212, 

Beorvasa, town of Thessaly, Theseus, 
i, 29; Aim. Paulus, ii, 161; Pelopi- 
das, ii, 229; Flamininus, ii, 392 5 
Pompey, iv. 188; Cesar, iv. 302. 

ports of Piso, Galbs, v. 
i 

Sonora, questor with Crassus, Cras- 
sus, iii. 344, 

oe and Cxanryrspis, Dion, v. 
262. 

Soraos, island of the Higean Ses, 

“"Thesous, £ 86; Cimon, iii. 208, 209. 

Scyrnes, a slave of Pompey, Pompey, 


jpartan, Agesilaus, iv, 19. 


Sorrusa and Sarratays, Theseus, i. 


“a56, $60, 361; Pompey, iv. 101 

106” (Seythian ‘eomen),- 188, 139; 
\Albsahder, iv. 218; Cain, iv. 8183 
_-Resecs, 113 Quabite br ink: 


Szcuspus the thetoriciah, Otho's soc- 
7 7, Otho, v. 496. aaa 


Senevcia or SELEUCEA, on the T+ 


INDEX. 


gus, Lucullus, ii. 255; Creseus, iii. 
852, 858, 355, 357, 372. 

Ssxevera or Sevevcea, in Syria or 
in Cilicrr, Pompey, iv. 147. 

Serxucus (©) Nicator, general of 
‘Alexander and king of Syria, Aim. 
Paulos, ii, 191 (2); Cato the Bilder, 
ii. 330; Eucullus, ; Alexan- 
der, iv. 214, 238, 254; Demetrius, v. 
101, 112, 120, 125, 127-129, 185, 
136, 142, 146-158. 

Sexeccus (IL) Catunmous, Agis, iv. 
449, 451, 456. 

Sexzucus, steward of Cleopatra, An- 
tony, v. 227, 235. 





Bro- Sxuxvus, 4 town of Sicily, Lyeurgus, 


i112. 

Srxtasia, town of Laconia and field 
of battle, Philopcemen, ii, 364; Agis, 
iv. 453; Cleomenes, iv. 489, 494, 
497; Aratus, v. 412. 

Sevyuperia, a town of Thrace, Alcibi- 
ades, ii. $8, 39, 

Sempgosrvus Denevs, sfaithful centa- 
tion, Galba, v. 483. 

Senxca the philosopher, Galba, y. 
475. 

Sosrus Senzcro, Plutarch’'s friend, 
see Sostus. 

Sexonns, a tribe of Gauls, Camillus, i. 


Sentiva, governor of Macedon, Syils, 
iti, 156, 





Serrenteacium, Romulus, i. 70, 
Serrmires, a tribune, one of Pompéy's 
murderers, Pompey, iv. 148-150, 
Sezprnutvs, Galba, ¥. 469. 
Serrimorszivs, C. Gracchus, iv. 549, 


550. 
Sequant, a tribe of Gauls, Marius, ii 
74; Cwsar, iv. 277, 284. 
Senarrox, & youth, Alexander, iy, 
210. 
Srnapre, Alexander, iv. 251, 254. 
Sxpontaw Mansu, Antony, v. 157. 
Sxzarvs, an actor, Antony, ¥. 168. 
Sears, island in the Aigean, The- 
mistocles, i. 251, 








iii. Szrraxve, in Piutarch’s text Sora- 


nus, Cato the Younger, iv. 877. 
‘Sznrorrvs, Life, ili, 282; 


Gomparizon with Eamenes, iti. 4413 

ins, ii. 48, 100; Lacullus, iil, 
283, 235, 287, 242; Cruams, iil, 343; 
Pompey, iv. 66, 69-74. i 

Bexvixzd, sister of Cato the Younger 
mother of Marcus Bratas, Cato 


INDEX. 


Younger, iv. 370, 991, 394; Brotus, 
¥. 802, 803, 306, $07, 361. 

@revinta, another cster of Cato the 
Younger, wife of Lucnilus, Lueullus, 

. 41,277; Cato the Younger, iv. $94, 
399, 425. 

Senviiar, Cezar, iv. 319. 

Sgevinsus Awaca, Brutus, v. 808. - 

Ssrviics the augur, Lucullus, ili. 
227. 

[SxRvitr0s] Cacrro, Cato’s half broth- 
er, Cato the Younger, iv. 370, 372, 
877, 880, See, also, $84. 

[Servius] Isavnicus, Ci iv. 
262; and probably Syila, iii, 180; 
Pompey, iv. 67. 

Benviivs IsavKrcus, son of the pre- 
ceding, Cwsar, iv. 295. 

Marcus Szrvitica, of consular dig- 
nity, Zim. Paulus, ii. 188. 

SuRViIL1Us, prestor, Sylla, iii. 158. 

Sxavitius, lieutenant of Pompey, 
Pompey, iv. 94. 

SeRviL108, instead of Sxrvivs, is in 
‘one or two places attached to the 
name of Galba. See Gatpa. 

Szevius [Tux1108}, king of the Ro- 
mans, Numa, i. 141. 

Servivs (or Sxevxrvs), Sylla, ii, 
155. 

Sxssontum, near Rome, Galba, v. 485. 

Sestivs, Brutas, vy. $05. 

Sxstous, town of Thrace, Alcibiades, ii. 
47,48; Lysander, iii 112, 118, 118; 
Cimon, ii. 210. 

Ser1a, town of Latium, Cesar, iv. $15. 

SgUTHAS, a servant of. Aratua, 
vy. BTL. 

Sexrruos’s Waters (Aque Sex- 
tim), in Gaul, Marius, ii. 67. 

Sextiiiws, governor of Africa, Ma- 
ius, iii, 94, 

Bexituivs, lieutenant of Lucullus, 
Lucullus, iii. 259, 260. 

Barnes & pretor, seized by the 
pirates, Fompey, iv. 79. 

Liowe Sextiee first plebeian consul, 
Camillus, i. 816. 

Pusijus Sextius, defended by Cice 
10, Cicero, ¥. 62. 

Sextivs Sriua, the Carthaginian, 

‘ Romulus, i 56. 

‘Tipivs Sextivs, Pompey, iv. 181. 

SERTIUE, aor of Arachosia, 

jumencs, iil 440. 


: eka restling groand, Alcibi 
soe 
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Storey and Sromraxs. Seo, ia 
ral, for history, the lives of Timo- 
leon, Marcellas, Nicias from p. 806, 
Dion, and the Comparisons ; also, 
Alcibiades, ii, 19-28, 27, 42, 51; 
Pyrrhus, iii. 17, 29-84; Pompey, iv. 
66, 62, 74, 82,113, 127, 193 ; Corsar, 
iv. 309; Younger, iv. 424, 
428; Cicero, ¥. 85, 40-42, 68, 69; 

ison, Y. 92, 98; Antony, ¥. 
184, 185, 189, 209. For other noti- 
ces, Theseus, i. 17 (Deedalus's visit) ; 
yoann i. 124; Themistocles, i. 
268 (bis visit); Camillus, i, 288 (a 
date); Periclos, i, 347, 848; Fabias, 
i, 399, 403; Pelopidas, 
the Elder, ii, $20; Marius, ii 

Lysander, iii, 108, 121; Sylla, 

189 (Eos tho slave); Cimon, iit 

209 (Alschylus there); Crassus, iii. 

$42, $65; Agesi ; 

metrius, v. 120. 

Sicels, Nicias, iti. 812. 

ufactures, Lysander, if, 1035 



















Alex- 

ander, iv. 202. Sicilian lard, Nicias, 
iii, 289. % 

Stcinzus, & public speaker, Crassus, 
iti, 389, 


Storxxrvs Verturvs, tribune of the 


le, Coriolanus, il. 59, 66, 78, 74. 
‘Sicinxus, 4 Persian captive, Themisto- 
cles, i. 245, 246. 
Sioxon and Sicrontans, in Pelopon- 
neous, Numa, i, 182 (Lippolytus); 
Pericles, i. 346; Cato, ii, 345; Phi- 
0, ii, 960 ; Cleomenes, iv. 
481, 483-486; Demetrius, v. 110, 
119, 120; Antony, y. 188 (Fulvia’s 
death) ; and Aratus throughout. The 
Sicyonian school of painting, Aratas, 
y. 878 and after. 
Stow, seaport of Syria, Demetrius, v. 
129; Antony, v. 205, 
Siatrokza, Poplicola, i. 918, 
Siesta, a town of Latium, Sylla, ii 


Smiax10, a satnary, ‘Theseus, i. 4. 

Jonivs Sitaxue, husband of Servilia, 
Cato's sister and Bruatus's mother, 
Cato the Younger, iv. 393-393; Oi- 
cero, ¥. 49, 54-56. 

Mazcus Sitanve, driven away by 
‘Cleopatra, Antony, v. 213, 

Siesus, » youth of Pontas, Lysander, 
ik beet tet + 

Romaee Teree, proscribed, Bratas, 

¥. 383. 2 
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Srzraces, a Parthian, Crassus, iii. $56, 
Powrzpis Sto, an Italian 

Cato the Younger, iv. 871, 
Posie 8110, an italian, Marius, iii. 


saa daughter of Numitor, Romu- 


lug, i. 42, 
Seuvivn, a town of Apuli, Syl i. 
178. 


Socata, at Mogara, Pericles, i. 359. 

Sraoias, accuser of ‘Pericles, 
i. 305. 

Snptias, companion of Philopemen, 
Philopemen, ii. $72, 

Snyoxtbny of Ces, the poet, Theseus, 
3.8, 135 Ly i, B43 
cles, i, 292, 237, 3495; ene En 
1513 Agesilaus, iv. 13 Dion, v. 245 ; 
Aratus, v. 411. 

Snrvivs the poet, Romulus, i. 80. 

Stnxaca, town of Babylonia, Crassus, 

368, 869, 

Suva, a robber, Theseus, i. 7, 25, 295 
Comparison, 1. 78. 

Strope, daughter of Asopus, Lucullus, 


iii, 236. 








Sivorg and Srxorrans, a town of 


Pontus, Periclen, i any Lucullus, 
ii, 256 ; Comparison, iii, 287; Pom- 
pey, iv. 202, 


SINOKA, SixoRrA, or Iona, 3 town of 


Pontus, Pompey, iv. 91. 

Smoxssa, town of Italy, Marcellus, 
ii, 270; ‘Otho, vv. 488, 

Sirrivs, | an effeminate man, Cato the 
Younger, iv. $74. 

Sraie, a river of Lucania, Pyrrbus, iii. 
20, 


Sisexwa, an historian, Lucullus, ii, 
228. 

Stermirames, a cowardly Penian, 
Alexander, iv. 288, 284. 

Siswarias, a place in Sparta, Cimon, 
iti. 220. 

Sayey., a town of Ionia, Sertorius, 

» ii 383; Brutus, v. 882, 935. 

Socnaxes of Deceles, the 

aitenr te stich Tree 

RATES i 

i. 126 Borel 3, 0 50; alebe 
des, ib 1, 4-8, 20; ristides, ii. 280, 
381, 312; Cato the wae ii, $24, 
942, 346; Marie, 303; Lyvan- 
der. iii, 108; Nicas, ii. $08, $22; 

« Alexander, iv. 242; Phocion, iv. 
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Soxz, a town of Cilicia, Demeteius, x 
113, 122, 

, Sout, a town of Cyprus, Solon, i, 194, 
195; Alexander, iv. 196. 

Souom, the Athenian lawgiver, Life, i. i. 
168; Comparison with bticala, i 
226; Poplicola, i. 208; Themisto- 
eles, i. 288 836; Cleo- 
menes, iv. det; Antony, ¥. 190, 

Soon of Plates, Phocion, iv. 864. 

Soxonrom, Marius, iii, 87. 

Soroow, or Soxus, 8 yo man of 

- Athens and’ a. rivet_of Bihynis 
named after him, Theseus, i. 26, 

Soncmrs the Saite, Bolan. i194, 

Sopuanes, Comparison of Aristides 
and Cato, ii, 354. See Socnarss. 

Soruax, son of Hercules, ius, 
ik, 892. 

Sornexe and Sorneniays, district 
of Armenia, Lucullus, iii, 258, 266; 
Pompey, iv. 98. 

Porsoa 8 the poet, Numa, i. i. 185 

iparison, i. 164; Solon, i. 168; 
omnes i, 829; Timoleon, 149; 
Cimon, i. 209; Niciag ii. 810; Pome 
Bex, Br 1495 Alexander, 

68'; Phocion, i iv. 829; Agis, 
Deniosthenes v. 7; Deme 
144, 146; Antony, v. 176; 
‘xerKeR, ¥. ‘a1. 
Sornrosyne, daughter of Dionysius 
Elder, Dion, v. 250. 

Sonaxcs, probably Serranvs, Cato 
the Younger, iv. 877. 

Sorex the mime, Sylla, ii. 189. 

Sosnativs, lieutenant of Lucullus, 
Lucallus, ii, 247, 257, 267, 278. 

Soarmius, favorite of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, Cleomenes, i iv. 498-501. 

Sowisrvs, a writer, Lycangus, i, 117. 

Soatcizs the Pedian, at Eigen of 

is, Themistocles, i, 248, 

Sosicexxs, friend of Demetrius, Do- 
metriug, ¥. 149. 

Soeis, a Syracusan speaker, Dion, ¥. 
278-280. 

















Sosrus " Sexxcro, friend of Plutarch, 
‘Theseus, 1; Demosthenes, v. 1, 84 
Dion, v. 25. 

Sono, sister of Abantidas of Sioyop, 
Aratus, v. 368. 

Sossrus, lieutenant of Antony, Anto 
ny, ¥. 188, : 

SorEe, a sarname, Coriolamus, ii. 4. 
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Borioy, a writer, Alexander, iv. 288 Sranvss, the name of Calanus 

Sous, King of Sparta, Lyeurgus, i 84, {ie Tonia lonopher, Alexander, 
iv. 248. 

Sram and Sraxzanos Ginenta and Srnopatas, 3 Spartan, Pelopidas, ii, 


Isenrans), L; i. 88 (his sup- 

To ree ither) Fabius, $80, 
402, 403 { ipio) ; Timoleon, ii 1425 
Zim. Paulus, ti, 157, 158 core mnix- 








spare 

325, 92 328, 328; 

858 5 Flamininus, 5 Compe 

48, 52, 61; Lucullus, iit 
238, 287, 272; Crassus, ii. $35, 339, 
343, 345, 849; Sertorius and the 
Comparison throughout ; Pompey, iv. 
86, 69-74 (cam inst Serto- 
rics), 85, 98, 116, 128-131, 138, 185; 
Cesar, iv. 260 (questor there), 267 

roprestor there), 279, 287, 294 
cleat of Afranias), 800, 812 (bat- 
of Munda); Cato the Younger, 
iv. 401, 413, ah Ti. Gracchus, iv. 
511; G. Gracchus, iv. 587; Cicero, 
¥, 75; Antony, ¥. 161, 164, 165, 191, 
215; Galba, v. 459, 461, 462, 453, 
467, 477; Otho, v. 489, 

Sranvs, a Lusitanian, Sertorins, iit. 
804. 

Sparawizes, a eunuch of Parysatis, 
Artaserxes, v. 486. 

Sparta, Theseus, i. 32; Lycurgus, i 
83, and frequent throughout the 
Lives. See, also, LacrpzMom and 
Laconia. 

Srarracus, the leader in the servile 
war, Crassus, iii. 389-344; Compa- 
vison, iti. 871 Pompey, i. ‘89; Cato 
the Youn, 

Srarron, Beotiah reasindaiet at the 
first battle of Coronea, Agesilaus, iv. 
22, 

Srarton, a Rhodian, Phocion, iv. 348. 

Srexpow, a post of Sparta, Lycurgas, 
i121, 

Srercurus, river of Thessaly, These- 

ws, i 35. 

Setereros the philosopher, Dion, v. 
260, 265, 280. 

Sruacrerr, island on_the coast of 
Messenia, Alcibiades, ii. 15; Nicias, 
ii, 297. 

‘Seaanvs the Borysthenite, a philoso 

i, 90; Cleomenes, 
Rae 

Srarrrvs, an Attic township, These- 

3,1 11; Demetring, v. 108. . 









214; Agesilaus, iv. 29-31, 35; Com 
parison, iv. 153. 

Nyaens called Seneactripes, Ari- 
stides, ii, 294, 304. 

Srrexvs, Srrounvs, or Sricmzve, 
the gladiator, Galba, v. 464. 

Lexronvs Seiten, consul (57 
B.C), Pompey, iv. 112, 118, 135; 
Cesar, iv. 801; Cicero, ¥. 70, 
6. 

Lenroues Senrrure, his son, Cisar, 


iv. 325, 
Sriruemates, 8 Persian, Lysander, 
HL 1815 ns, iv. 9, 13. 
Sronus, Galba, v. 465. 


SrcRINA, commanding for Otho, Otho, 
y 492-494, 

Stacia or Sraeigcs, town of Mace- 
donia, Alexander, iv. 167. 

Srarirxius, son of Theseus, Theseus, 
i. 18, 19. 

Srasicnatzs, an architect, Alexan- 
der, iv. 250. 

i. Sravianvs, lieutenant of Antony, 
Antony, ¥. 191, 192, 

Sratirus, an Epicurean, Bratus, ¥. 

18. 


8: 
Srarira, wife of Artaxerxes IL, Arta- 
‘xerxes, v. 425, 426, 488-441. 
Srarira, wife of Darius, Alexander, 
iv. 197, 198, 
Sratima, daughter of Darins, married 
to Alexander, Alexander, iv. 247, 


254. 

Srariza, sister of Mithridates, Lucul- 
Ine, iii, 249, 250, 

Sratyzuus (or Stariuivs), Cato 
the Younger, iv. 487,438, 444 ; Bra- 
tas, ¥. 839, 

Sreraanvs, Demosthenes, v. 16. 

Sreruanvs, a boy, Alexander, iv. 
203. 

Srerrnnvs, petatie correction of 
‘Trriztsvs, hentenant of Flaminious, 
Flaninions, ii, 399. 

Sresizaus of Ceos, Themistocles, i. 
284; ides, ii. 282. 

Srzsmnorvs of ‘Thasoe, a writer, 
‘Themis i. 982, 285, 958; Peri 
eles, 7. 829, 388, $52, 866; Cimon, 
ii, 208, 248, 219. 


oe of Himers, Pompey, i iv, 61, 
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Sraxms the statuary, Lacullus, iii. 
256. ¢ 

SrizrpEs, a diviner, Nicias, iii. 822. 

Smitro, the philosopher at Megara, 
‘Demotrins, ¥. 104. 

si Pritgd Attic township, Alcibiades, ii. 

Srium, « town of Phocis, Cimon, iii, 
199. 

Sroto Philosophers, Cato the Elder, ii. 
343; Lucaflus, ii, 278; Cato the 
Younger, iv. 874, 879, 487, Doc- 
trines, Cato the Younger, iv. 392, 
439; Cleomenca, iv. 468; Cicero, v. 
38, 61; Comparison, v. 90. 

Licisius Sroto, tribune of the peo- 
ple, Camillus, i. 312, 913. 

Sreazo, philosopher and historian, 
Sylla, it. 176; Lucullus, ii 264; 

‘maar, iv. 820. 

Srrano, father of Pompey, Pompey, 
iv. 50, 53, 

Srrato, a rhetorician, Brutus, v. 
360. 








Stra tocues, an Athenian d 
‘Demetrius, v. 106, 107, 119, 121. 
Srearowice, the daughter ‘of Cor 

thus or Corrhagus, wife of Antigo- 
nus, Demetriua, ¥. 97. 
Srratonicg, daughter of Demetrius, 
married to Scleucus and to Anti- 
ochus, Demetrius, v. 127, 128, 185, 
187, 151-158. 
Srraronice, one of the wives of Mi- 
thridates, Pompey, iv. 98, 97. 
Srratonices, Lycurgus, i, 125. 
Srrasus, servant of Callisthenes, 
Alexander, iv. 229. 
Sraymon, river of Thrace, Cimon, iii, 
206, 207, 
PHEA of TyMrnaa, on the 


Macedon and Epirus, 
Pyrrbus, i = 


a. 

Sivero, river in Spain, Sertorins, iti. 
404, 403; Pompey, iv. 71. i 

Sustowus Pauzixus, commanding 
te Otho, Otho, v-492, 494-494, 498, 
499. 

Soxvi or Scxvians, a German peo-. 
ple, Pompey, iv. 118, 114; Cesar, 
Ty. 281. 

Sueasset, a German people, Cezar, 
iv. 280, 

Surin, « Roman name, Poplicola, i 
214. 

Sucerorus, consular tribune, Camillus, 
1299, 
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Quirrve Scirreres, pontifex maxh 
‘mus, Marcellas, ii. 

Svnrrcivs, commanding in Mavedo- 
nia, Flaninines, i sas, ie 
tribune he 

” g5-87 ; Bata "1Bi— 


Suxprotus, interrex and consul (51 
B.C), Pompey, iv. 119; Cato the 
‘Younger, iv. 420. 

Suupicrus Gana, Ses Gaps. 

Suxtvm, promontory of Attica, Ara- 
tas, ¥. 400. 

Scrgrsus. See Tarquiniva. 

Lznrozvs Stra, pecamplice of Cati- 
Hine, Cesar, iv. 268; Cicero, v. 52- 
54, 87-59, 67; Antony, v. 155. 

Brurrive Sora, Sylla, iii, 156, 157. 

Screwa, commander of the Parthians, 
Crassus, iii. 356, 359, 860, 867- 
874, 

Susa, town of Persia, Pelopidas, ii. 
280; Comparison of Crassus and Ni- 
cias, i. $80; Agesilaus, iv.17; Alex- 
ander, iv. 181, 207, 208, 247; De- 
mosthenes, v. 15; Artaxerxes, v. 
427. 

Susamrrares, uncle of Pharnabazus, 
Alcibiades, ii. 50. 

Socrrrox, town of Etruria, Camillus, i. 
304, 307, 308. 

Syparis and Sysarrres, Greek 
town in Italy, Pericles, i. 384; Po- 
lopidas, ii, 201; Crassus, iii. 378. 

Syaaurs, danghter of Themistocles, 
‘Themistocles, i. 267. 

Locos COMmELIS Syitd, ere 
141; Comparison wit er, iii, 
192. See, also, the contemporary 
and_ nearly contemporary _ lives. 
Marius, iii. 56, 75, 76, 84, 85, 87, 
100, 101, 108; Lueuilus, ili, 227~ 
229, 291-285, 251, 252, 257, 276, 
288 ; Crassus, iii, 832, 886-888 ; 

ison, i 3 Sertorius, ii 
388, 886, 888, 889, $92, 403, 404, 
408, 410-412; Pompey, iv. 55-62, 
64-68, 75, 87, 103, 108s Compari- 
son, iv. 152; Cwaar, iv. 256-258, 
260, 261, 270, 271, 295; Cato the 
‘Younger, iv. 872, 878, 887, 888; Ci- 
core, ¥. 87, 38, 45-47, 49, 52, 64 
Also, Poplicola, L 217; Flaminines, 
ii, 4125 y, ¥. 155; Brotos, v. 
811; Otho, vy. 497. 

Sxexrros Svcs the Carthaginian, Hot 
molns, i. 56. 
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Syupouom, near Philippi, Brotos, v. 
43. 


§ynazva, a Carthaginian, Dion, v. 
269, 270, 274. 

Synacuse and Srracueans. Sco, 

general, the lives of Timoleon and 

mm, Marcellus, ii. 250-266 ; Nicias, 

220, 807 to the a, andthe Com 









mi , Aleil 19-27; 

hus, _ 10, 29-31; Coriolanas 
ii 69; Agesilaus, iv. 88; Cato the 
‘Younger, iv. 424. 


Syria and Synzays, Zim. Paulus, ii. 
160; Flamininus, ii. 406 ; compare, 

) Philopeemen, ii. 878, ‘where Sy- 

riang occurs in the original; these 
passages refer to the war of Antio- 
Bias with the Remane;—— Lucullus, 








fii.244 (Tigranes), 253, 256 (the Cap- 
padocian Syria: ; Crassus, ik. 349, 
350, 852, 868; Pompey, iv. 93, 98, 





99, 106, 116, "19; ‘Alexander, i iv. 
288, 191; Ceear, Jy. 808; Cato the 

Younger, iv. 882, 413; Cicero, a 
47, 61, 63, 66, 73, 81; Demetrius, v. 
100, 101, 110, 128, 139 (the Syrian 
sea), 148; Antony, v. 156, 159, 180, 
183, 187, 189, 208, 210, 227, 235; 
Brutus, ¥. 332, 393 ; Aratus, v. 
$78, 388 (four Syrian brothers), 


889, 898; Gal, y. 468; 

491, 502. Cale-Syria, ‘hotony’ ¥. 
189, 208. % Syrian woman, Ms- 
rius, ii, 65. Syriac, Antony, v. 
201. The Syrian Chersoness, De- 
metrius, v. 151. 

Syumve, king of the Triballians, Alex: 
ander, iv. 172. 

Gaxar Sypris, Dion, v. 269. 


Brags son of Apolo and Sinope, Lae 
tus, iii, 


Tacnos, King of Sere Agesilaus, iv. 


Tacrta, one of the Muses, Numa, i 
138. 


‘Txxanvs, promontory of Laconia, 
Pompey, iv. 78; Phocion, iv. 359; 
Cleomenes, iv. 488,504; Antony, v. 
221. 

‘Taaus, the river, Sertorins, iii. 401. 

sing and ‘tatasto, Romulus, i 
53, 56; Pompey, iv. 54, 55. 

Taaaura, town of Cappadocia, Lu- 

callus, if. 250. 


bo7 


Tasyxx, town of Euba, Phocion, iy. 
S41. 

TaxaGra, town of Beotia, Pericles, 

341; Pelopidas, ii. 213; Cimon, 

iii. 222, 223. 

Taxa, ‘the river Don, Alexander, iv. 
21 

Taswarre, an historian, Casar, iv, 


TarHomels, town of 





t, Conny 
son of Antony and ope 
242. 
‘Taxcuerivs, King of the Albans, Ro- 
mulus, i. 40, 4! 


‘pancospanttss ing of Cilicia, Anto- 
ny, ¥. 214, 

Tantwrum, Greck town in Italy, Fa 
dius, i, 397-400 ; Comparison, i, 408 5 
Marcellus, i. 262, 268; Cato, ii, $18, 
884; Philopemen, ii, $70 (Taren- 
tine soldiers in Peloponnesaa) ; Fla 
mininus, it. 385; Pyrrhus, iii, 15, 16, 
18, 19, 24-29, 82, Be ; Sylta, ii. 1775 
Alexander, iv, 186 (a “Tarentine) j 
Cleomenes, iv. 472 (Tarentine sok 
diers) ; C. Gragchus, iv. 539; Cice- 
10, ¥.76; Antony, ¥, 188, 218, 

Tarpaia, ‘anger of Tarpeius, Ro- 
miulus, i. 58, 

‘TARPEIA, & vestal, Noma, i Met 

Tanreis, @ Roman captain, Romu- 
us, is 6 

‘Tarvetan Hitt, Romulus, i. 60; Nu- 
ma, i. 196 ; Marius, iii. 100, 

Tanqurxia, a veetal, Poplicola, i. 
210, 

Tarquintus, son of Damaratus, the 
Elder, Roma, i i, 58, 60; Poplico- 
la, i 216, 

‘Tanquinius Sorsanpe Comparison 
of Lycurgus and Numa, i. 165 ; 
Poplicols, i. 208 221; Coriolanus, ii, 
34; Ti. Gracchus, iv. 528. 

Targuansca Cotzarmus, Poplicola, 

* a Tare Poplicola, 

-ARQUDES, ola, i. 208 3 
i229; Hm, Paulus, ii, 
181; Brutus ¥. 803, 

Tarractya or TekRacia, town of 
Latium, Marius, ii, 88, 91; Cioaar, 
iv. $15. 

Taxnorive, friend of Varro, Boma 
Tus, i. 51, 52. 

Tamnutsva, Bomulus, i. 44, 

Tansus, town of Cilicia, Marius, iti. 
102; Ti. Gracchus, iv. 614; Demmo-, 
tring, ¥. 146, 












INDEX 


arta, daaghter of Tatius, Numa, i 
181, 136, 137. 

‘Tatumnses, the second Reman tribe, 
Romulus, i. 63. 

Tariva, of the Sabines, Ronu- 
Jas, i. 59, 80, 63, 67-69; Numa, i. 
129, 192, 184, 135. 

Tauzzas, an ‘Athenian, Alcibiades, ii. 


TavatoN, officer of Philip ILL of Ma- 
cedon, Aratus, v, 417. 

TavRoMEN1UM, town of Sicily, Timo- 
eon, ii, 119, 122. 

Taunvs, mountains of Asia, Zim. 
Paulus, i. 160; Lucullus, iii. 258, 
260, 261, 268; Comparison, iii. 287 ; 
Pompey, iv. 84; Demetrius, ¥. 147. 

Tavarve, a Cretan, Theseus, 1. 13, 16. 

Taunus, lieutenant of Octavianus, 
Antony, v. 218, 

ag of the Indians, Alex- 
ander, fv. 234, 242, 

‘Taxus, general of Mithridates, Syl- 

hy 2, 168; Luenllus, ii. 260- 


heart, mountain of Laconia, Ly- 
i, 104, 105; Pelopidas, ii. 
2905 Cimon, 1. 220%, Agia iv. 483. 

Tromnon, @ servant of “Aratus, Aratus, 
¥. 871, 378, 384, 385. 

Tecrosacns, @ tribe of Ganls, Sylla, 

iti, 144, 

Trana, town of Arcadia, and Trax- 
arans, Theseus, i 3 
295, 299, 805; ‘ipsam, ii 1895 

as, iv. 48; Apia, iv. 448, 457, 
460; Cleomenes, iv. 470, 479, 482, 
487, 488, 492. 

Terns, town town of Bota, Pelopidas, 
ii, 216, 217, 219; Comparison, 3. 
276,277; na, iv. 83, 

Tucano, won of Bacus, Theseus, i. 


‘Tacanox, town of Etruria, Marins, iii. 
85, 
‘Txixcuipus the comic poet, Pericles, 
4. 822, 842 ; Nicias, iii, 294. 
TrLEcripes, a Corinthian, Timoleon, 
ii, 114. 
Papas, a a Corinthian captain, 
ete an “of Ulyses, Rome- 
i”. 
Taree soa of Hercules, Romulus, 


Tebasioay,s Sllan, Dio 36, 


5, Aristides, i, Teren: 


‘Teesms the Samuite, Syils, fi, 
180; Comparison, iii. 298. 

Tanesrera, Alexander, iv. 318. 

Texevtias, half brother of Agedilens, 
Agesilaus, iv. 25. 

Txxivs, Selon, i. 196 ; Comparisin, 

Texuzssus, town of "Lyeia, Alexan- 
der, iv. 160, 

‘Temexirip or Mewrrip gate of Syra- 
‘cuse, Dion, v. 278. 

‘Taare, pass of Thessaly, Themisto- 
cles, i. 298; Flamininus, ii, 887; 
Pompey, iv. 142. 

island on the coast of Trow, 





Txos and Tzraws, town of Ionia, Ro- 
mulus, i 51; Sylla, ii. 175; Alex- 
ander, iv. 211. 

TeRativus, Romulus, i. 41. 

Terentia, wife of Civero, Cato tho 

iv, 389; Cicero, v. 48, 55, 
65, 67, 79. 

‘TerEnrivs Oui, or CuLEo, tri- 

dune of the people, us, ii, 


[Tummacrroe) Coxreo, friend of Pom- 
Ley Pompey, iv. 112. 
Luorus Trrenrrvs, in the tent with 
Pompey, Pompey, iv. §2, 53, 

1108, Galba, v. 484. 

Teeantrvs Varo, defeated at Can- 
nee, Fabius, i. 888-992. 

Tarentivs Varro the anthor, Ro- 
molus, i 51, 58; Coesar, iv. 294, 

‘Tenimarvs, a Persian, Artaxerxes, ¥. 
a 427, 430, 446, 447, 450, 462, 


‘Teeareah; a robber, Theses Ld 
Terminus, Numa, i. 150, 
TREASDES, the poet and musician, 
Lycurgus, i. 118, 1215 Agis, iv. 495, 
Tanti, daughter of Hm.’ Paulus, 
Zim Paulos. 1045 Onto the Hider, 
ii, 848. 


puesia, Seeet of Cadi vy, 66. 
” rr 


Terearous, i in ‘ition Thesens, i. 21. 
‘Txvcer, mo Athenian informer, Ald- 
ta 


biades, ii. 
Tevramus, commander of the Ar 
gyrespids, Eunienes, ii. 491, 18, 


a7. 
‘Tapromes, a German people, Mocies, 


Hi. 7, 63, 66, 70, 74; Sertorius, ii, 
884; Cwsar, iv. 275. 


}, miatress af Ptolemy, Alexan- 
Datta, wile of Fiaarias, Compas 
LEA, Pinarias, 
son. of Numa and L; oi ke i a 
Tuataar, town of Lacouis, 
53. 
Tuazxs, a Cretan, ea 181; 
Agis, iv. 455. 


Tuacus of Miletus, the wise man, So- 
Jon, i. 170-178, 173, 
Taautus, an Athenian, Phocion, iv. 


maareaons pen. of Mesopotamia, 


heed town of ‘Kien, field of bat- 
‘tle, Crouar, iv. $10; Cato the Young- 
er, iv. 480. 

‘Taapave, town of Sicily, Nicias, iii, 


cles, i. 8: 
maanasyoas king of Epirus, Pyr- 


thus, ii, 

Taasos mad Taastans, island in the 
Xgean Sea, Cimon, ii. 217; Cato 
the You Tounger,j iv. $80 (Thasian mar- 
Be); Dometray, 118 i 
wine); Brutus, v. $43, 351. 

‘Tazacexzs, & Theban, Alexander, 








der, iv. 218. 

Tuxano, daughter of Menon, Athe- 
nian priestess, Alcibiades, i. 27. 

Tuxantpss of Megalopolis, Cleome- 
nes, iv. 490. 

‘Taeaniprs, beater of Dionysius the 
Elder, Dion, v. 

Tues, daughter a Jason, wife of 

of , Pelopidas, ii. 
298, 252, 236. 

Taeuge and Taepans, of Beotia, 
Theseus £80 (bis expedition thith- 
or) ;, Lyourgus, i, 100, 282, 125; So- 

108, i i. 171; Themistocles, i 254 

aie as senor 

lor); Fabius, i. 405 
neral of Epunnond een nd 

i dute playin; Sopa no and 

ior 


des. ii, 800, 8045; 5 Flamininay, 

his entrance er; 120, 

Beat (bis 5 Syllavii. 1695 1695 
, iv. 8 Gs 








one Feectinns), ‘od coool, | 


19-48, and the C 


json; Alea 
ander, iv. 172-174 ; 
$56; 


jovion, Iv. 346, 

enes, v. 9, 19,19, 21, 
2A, 955 Demetrius . 103, 187, 288, 
145; Dion, ¥. 260; Avtaxe 
444. The Thebans’ sacred band, 
Pelopidas, ii, 218-220; Alexander, 
iv. 169. 

Turmiscra, & town of Pontus, Lu- 
eullus, ii. 243. 

‘Tarsustocies, Life, i. 281; Thee 
16; Poricles, i. 8 Alcibiades, if 
49; Comparison, ii, 102; Pel 
i 204, 221; Aristides, ii, 282, 284— 
ws, ae, 290, 292, 308, 311-818; 

the Elder, ii ii $25, 826; C 
— ii, 864, $58; Plaminines, 
410; Lysander, ii iii. 119; Cimon, iii, 
204, 205, 208, 210, vom 2244 

















Cicero tod tat, oom v.93; An 
‘tony, v. 190. 
‘Tuxmrstocies, ‘an Athenian, friend 
of Plutarch, Themistocles, i. 268. 
Tasooutrs the augur, Pelopidas, ii, 


Tueopzcres of Phaselis, the philoso- 
, Alexander, iv. 180, 
Tueovonos the atheist, Phocion, iv, 


Taroponvs the high-priest, Alcibia- 
dea, i, 43. 

‘Trronorve, tutor of Antyllus, Anto- 
ny, ¥. 988, 

‘Taroponvs of Phegea, companion of 
‘Alcibiades, Alcibiades, i. 21,26, + 
‘Taroponrva, a Tarentine, ‘Alexander, 

iv. 186, 

‘Tuxoporrs, uncle of Heraclides, Dion} 
V. 255, 288, 290, 291. 

Taxoporus ‘of Chios, a thetorictan in 
Egypt, Pompey, iv. 147, M8, 161; 
Cesar i. 8007 Bruty, ¥. 7 

Se Taxonores the prophet, Byag iti, 


Tapoorra the Megarien, Asien, 
ik 805. 


‘Taromxzstos the Ackdemio pied, 
phor, Brutus, v. $27. 

Tarormanss the Lesbian, Potnpe};, 
iv. ie 259/166, 148; Gieeteii 
¥. 7 

‘THeortrnevie, Aatiny’ sowed; wat, 
toay, ® mi b 





don Bib 0.04 
THrorareny, 40 armorer, Alexaniler, THerycrom, a Bparten, Cleomenes, in 
iv. 202. 478, 474, 496, at: 
ree a Mercdomar officer aA Lite, i. i ‘sh Comparison with 
Aratus, v. Romalus i, 78; 1.194; Sytla, 
‘Taeorneastvs the ik Toh nee, 3 Hi, 208. 


curgus, i. 965 septs Is ‘201; 


Themistoctes, 1. "959; Pericles, 
i, 849, 865, 969; Aristides, fi, S11; 
Lyasnder, fii 117, 125; Syila, iit 

: is, 176; Niclas, ili, $02, 305 ; ‘Ser. 
torins, if, 307; Agesilans, iv. 2 455 
Cato the Younger, iv. 407; Agia iv. 
446; Demosthenes, y. 11, 18; Cice- 
TO, 7. 60. 

Trrovoxpus the historian, Themisto- 
clea, i. 252, 259, 266; Alcibiades, 
41; Timolcon, ii, 112; Ly sander, 
191,199; Agesilaus, iv. 12, 37, 40; 
Demorthencs, vy, 4, 14, 15, 19, 22, 
28; Dion, v. 268. 

Tunoromrvs of Cnidos, author of 
a collection of fables, Cesar, iv. 

905. 
Kereuraed the comic poet, Lysan- 


nth! ii. 118, iarcea 

woroMPUs, king 

Bun i. OL, 82, 111, 1 ih 3 ‘en 
rorosisit; a Spartan officer, Pelo- 

8, fi, 217, 
ERCROEEE, a Theban, Pelopidas, 
‘Turonts the pricstess, Demosthenes, 
vy. 16, 
Tarorus, Alcibiades, ii. 2. 
‘Taxnamenrs, son 















jon, Alcibi- 
iS 119; 


‘cia, 
TxRRtcLeaN cups, Aim Packs, ii. 
191; the t also occurs in the 
Greek, mn, i. 369. 


‘Tarewovon, ae of Beotia, after” 


wards called Hawon, Theseus, i. 
is Demosthenes, ¥. 20. 
Taemovox, # river of Pontus, Lu- 
callus, ii 248; Pompey, iv. 95. 
Taxnmonox, a ‘hero, 


Tremworr.z, the pass, Themistocles, 
i, 240; Cato the Elder, ii. $82 ; 
‘Com fi 854; Flanininas i. 
‘300, 898, 408; ‘Agesilaus, iv. 30; 

Alexander, i iv. 172; Demetrina, ¥. 


ae a Cato the Young- 
t, iv. 397, 
RO Solon, i. 201. 


% 


Taesriz, town of Bootia, Pelopi 
it Tyuander, der, i 187; rest 
iv. 293 teins, 7.187, 
Tnzsrts, the tragic poet, Solon, i. 
"menor people of Epirus, Pyr- 


‘Tressaronrca, wife of Cassander, 
Pyrrhus, iit. 7; Demetring, v, 182, 
Tafasavosto4, town of Macedonia, 

the Younger, iv. 880; Brutus, 
vy. 858. 


TakssaLve, son of Cimon, Pericles, i. 
856 ; Albiades, i ii, 22, 26; Cimon, 








iit. 21 

Tatenaave, won Fisistratas, Cato 
the Elder, is od 

Taessatus, an actor, Alexander, iv. 
170, 171, 196, 


son ae and THrssaxiane, These- 
us, i. 29, 85; Romolas, j. 40; ‘Tho- 
mictocles, i. ‘938, 264; Camillus, i, 
288 (date of their defeat by the Bee- 
otians) ; Bevicley aay Jcibiades, 
ii, 28; im, Paulus, 160, 163; 
Polopidas, | ii, 225-229, 281-285 5 
Aristides, ii, 289, 292; Flamininus, 
it s0n-a6e (tattle of’ Cynoscephae 
‘); Pyrrbus, iii. 1 (Menon), 8, 14, 
* 10 (Gow) ta; $2; uy a, ii. 156 (do- 
ates), 162, 169, 
173,11 176; © Cimon i ii, 198 (Becotian 
nigatcn), 208, 218; Lucullus, iii, 


fconidies the engineer), 266 
Cantal us the hero); aus, iv. 
‘Phar. 


19; Pompey, # iv. 188, 194; 

salia) Comparison, iv. 156; Alexans 

der, iv. 165 (Bucophalas), 172, 188 

esealians at Iesus), 202 (at Ar 

Bela), 214; Cursar, iv. 298, 800, 805 
of Pharaalis 


(camy a); Phooion, 
Hr. $95 (Menon) ; ® 
19 hus) ; ius, ¥. 129; 


Dion, v. 266 ‘aia Bratas, ¥. 
328; Galba, v. 4! 

‘ruzste, the same of th sktor of Di 

ins the Younger, Dion, v. 264. 

Taehiproe ot THerrpucn, in Thee: 
saly, Pelopidas, 8. 282, 

Tunmarox, 4 Spattan officer, Arta 
xerxes, v. 442. 

Txoas, an Athenian, Theseus, i. 26. 


INDEX, 


Teawoms® Syracusan, Pyrrhus, ii 81, | Tape 


Taowzs, an Egyptian woman, Deme-" 
‘trins, ¥. 128. 

Tuoraxtus, lieutenant of Metellus, 
Sertorius, iii. 395. 

Tuorax of Larism, Dasctcine, ¥. 126. 

‘Taoax, a Spartan officer, L 
iii. 122, 125, 

Tarace and Turactaxs, Theseus, i il 
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TEUCTRESES, ton of Olorus, the histo- 
1.120; Themi 

Hoe 260; Pericles, 1 829, 841, 355, 
356, 861; Fabins, 1.878; Aitbiades, 
ii 7, 11, 18, 245 Com i, 
1025 Aristides, i, 310 5 Gata” the 
Elder, i. 819; Cimon, id. 203; Ni- 
ina, it. 989, 290, 298, 816, 818,'398; 
Agesilaus, iv. 41 ; Demosthenes, v. 6. 

| Tauen, town of | Tealy, Pepe 384; 
‘Alcibiades, &. 28, 87; ‘Tamoleon, i 
126, 180; Niciag fie 905 Demo- 
ent 





es, 
t Cee a ‘ake above Cherones, 


Sylla, ia. 165-169. 
? tax, mother of Chron, Sylla, iii. 


‘Tayarma, town of Lydia, Sylla, iii 
175. 


ii, Tuyzsres, Cicero, v. 40, 





(ine lowe Ne Agesil 
e servile war), 543; Agesilaus, iv. 
19; perl war), 245; (bacchantes), 
178, 260 (Athos) ; ‘Phocion, iv. $585 
‘Cato the Younger, iv. 880 (his broth- 
o's death) ; Demosthenes, v. 81, 82; 
Demetrius, v. 137, 143, 153 (Dromi- 
chates) ; Antony, v. 214, 217. 
TamactaN Vuttaee, near Cyzicus, 
Lucullus, iii. 238. 
‘Tanasea{ (Pettus, the Stoic), his life of 
the Younger, iv. 894, 407. 
‘Tarascon, Alcibiades, ii. 46. 
‘Tanasynvtus, son of Thrason, Alci- 
ii, 46. 


‘TarasveuLus of earn who expelled 
the Thirty Tyrants, Alcibiades, ii 1, 

34; Pelopidas, ii. 207, 213; Lyean- 
der, #i. 185, 1375 Aratus, v. 861. 

‘Turasypsve, envoy of Philip of Ma- 
cedon, Demosthenes, v. 19. 

‘THRASYLLUS, an enian, Alcibia- 

ii. 87. 

‘Tue Laze Turasymene, field of 
battle, Fabius, i 874. 

Tuerasian Garts, at Athens, Pericles, 
i. 858, 

pear ri a, Ay Attica, Benes 
etocles, i, 248; Pelopidas, ii. i 
‘Agesilaus, iv. 30; Aratus, v.598. 7 

Tavcrpmes, eon of Melesias, Peri- 
clea, i. 325, 528, 392, 339-843; 

2 i, 407 ; Nicias, ii 290, 

23, ¥. 15. 





391, 205; 


VoL. ¥. 31 


Tavmaraps, Attic township, The- 


seus, i 17. 
Tarnza, town, and Tayrearte, die 
trict of Argolis, Niciaa, ii. 997 ; ae 
a freodman Augustus, 
‘AYRSUB, of. An 
tony, 227. < 
ENIANS, people of Pontus, Lu- 
cullus, Hi. 244, 245, 250. 
‘Tinea, the river, Romulus, i, 89; Ca 
7; Fabius, i, 872; Eu 
187; Coesar, 
‘Otho, ¥. 491. ‘The Tiberine “dena 
Otho, ibid.; and compare Poplicola, 












i210, 
‘Tinzrtvs the emy and the Domus 
‘Trpeniana, Galba, y. 480. 


Trius Sxxtivs, Pompey, iv. 181. 

‘Trexiimve, Nero's favorite and pray 
torian prefict, Galba, ¥. 457, 468, 
467, 472, 479, 486; Otay v. 438, 

‘Ticrawzs (IL), of Armenia, Ca- 








21; Grams i 
850, 865; Pompey, iv, 8, 86, 92, 
93, "96, 108, 188; ‘Comparison, iy, 
155, 


Tignaszs (IIL), king of 
Pompey, ir. 92, 88, 106, 111. 
‘TickaNocerta, 


town of Armenia, 

‘Lacullus ii: 259-261, 2975; Compar- 
ison, iii, 287. 

‘Trier, sree of Asia, Lucull 

255, 359; 

Trecsimr, Helvetian 
275. 





$63 INDER 


‘Taxis Onesxa, Cesar, iv. 823 Trxommre 
tram oe Tent, Dion 7286 3 sees a 


Tom mountain of Beotia, 
Meee Se a 
Alcibiades, & ToxotHxUs, von of Canon, naw 


$e ee AP ee "Timoloon, i 
it 
es 202; dem lh; Felon 
Tze friend of Andocides, Alcibia- _ sthenes, v, 16, 
Tamorsxus, a Macedonian opldiey, 

Ruup, the Sican historian, Lyeur- _ Alexander, iv. 166. 

$5 iat Gangarioe e195, ip “Fulopewen, is roy T 

419, i i, i 
So ae 


}y 280, 281. 





Tarkan B a mint Lane 
i cP ig els a 
Traadgnae nian envoy to Pen _ 412. 
ii, 231; Artaxerxes, 


Tura, wife of Anteus, Sertorius, iii. 
v wit 4465. 392. 


Tocannaa, Alibi: ii, 60, 51. Tovar & town of Mauritania, Sertorius, 
‘TreanrAes (not the ‘Timan- 
thes), a painter, Aratug, v, 398. "Tamavs ‘of Minturne, Marine, iii. 91. 
Tacaseeee, | friend of Aratus es ‘Trarcs, eunuch of Darius, Alexander, 
haps the same), Aratus, ¥. 877. iv. 197, 198. 
rire ret tyrant of Sinope, Peri- sips op us, & Persian, Agesilaus, iv. 
fy i. 847, 
Tamar, heer of the Lipare- Tino, Piero of Cicero, fanne v 
musoona, aber of Theage: Tesararrcs the Han,» Are 
woman of Ties Alexander’ iv. pega 


ws. Tieaxon = Per i 
cess ae » an Athenian, ee 
Aratns, ¥. 868. ‘Dearuxnens, & Persian 


CRATERS, Demosthengs, v. 16. Diades, ii, 28-93, 34, 85; 
“umocRATES the Rhodian, sent with  #0n, ii. 108; pein 106) me 
, Money into Greece, Artaxerxes, v. _ silaus, iv. 10-12; Artaxerxes, 

442, 428, 426, 489, 442, 425. 

‘Ticocnatze, married to Dion’s wife, Tistas, an ‘Athenian, Alsibiades, ii. 
Dion, v. 264, 270-273. 12. 

‘Troonmoy Saat en beat The: ‘Tisrenonvs, one of Thebs’s three 


mistocles, j, ri 
‘toropexcs, Eater “i ‘Timoleon, Ti- THTHORA, eer ac Sylla, i. 
Treouays, para, Philopamen, Temas, & Porgian, Cimor, iii, 


Texans, Life 's Comparison Temesoaet & Persian, Agesilaus, 
--yith Zin. P 98 5 
i, 988; Peg Se evans , brother of Otho, Otho, ¥. 


ar at — Dae o sod, “he Srrmpr0s, Fly 
193 oe Yo 228, 295. ran Ee of Cassis, Brutys, 


pati Sant a Beet ene Freee and Trrrys he 


x 197, 31, 


vile of Fitgera- a ee 
Brouiler Gop rh gb : eee re : 


AxbEE. 608 


“Trt, x mative of Croton, Cicero, ¥. tans, Theseus, i. 2, 5 17,20, 85, 
58, 54. 2; j Comparison, 81 
‘Trrverce, officer of Onear in Gaul, 4 222; Cleomanes, iv. 485; 


Crsar, pers’ Paton, f aie pitenes v.28; + Aratus, , 88753 589. 
ii, 216, LODYTES, peop! Ethiopia, 

Formneh, ween cf Laden, Coriolanus, _ Antony, v. 180. 
ik 85. Taorgonius, Aristides, i, 804 ; Sylla, 

Totmacvs, Pericles, i. 845. Hi. 164, 165, 

Toxates, an Athenian Pe- Troy and Trorans, Thoseus, i, 85, 
ricles, i 842, 845, 846; i 38; Romalus, i. 39, 40; Comparison, 
i, 405, 407; ibgediams i. 22, i, 82; Bolon, i171; Camiltas, i288 

Torvanres, the Etroscans, (aa of the taking of Trey), - 
Romulus, i. 58; bus, ii, 245, 


Palladium) 

Torquatvs, 4 name, Marius, iii. 48. 207 (verses) ite i ao 

Tonquatos,under Sylla, Syila, ii. 281. ac 242 3 Miia, 

x ros TORQUAY os, Fabius, i. 383, Bertoni, ti. ry rod i. 
‘ORYNE, town in Epirus, Antony, v. 176; Antony, v. 160; Dion, v. 945 
216, ‘Simonides's verse). ‘Tae Txoan, 

‘Tracats, town of Thessaly, Theseus, sylla, iii. 174; Lucaltus, id. 98), 
£31. 241.’ The game called Troy, Cato 

Tract, island near Samos, Pericles, _ the Younger, iv. $73. 

i 352, Exrvs Toseno, sonintaw of Alm. 
Traaiscus, a Cretan, Aratns, v. 994. Paulus, Am. Paulos, if, 158, 188, 
Tra.zes, town of Lydia, Crassus, iii 186. 

818; Caesar, iv. 305, TusERo the Stoic (son of the prece- 
‘Thracian people, Age- ding), Lucallusy ii. 278. 

Posroures Tosertvs, Poplicola, i 

See TREBIZOND. 


222, 
Tarpantg, a one of Casar’s friends, Posrumros Tunertus, Camillus, i. 
ner, ¥. 
‘THEpetttus, “lbone with Dolabella, ‘Tones or TUDERTIA, bars in yay 
Antony, v. 163. bria, if 
tam, river of north Italy, field of 387. 
ttle, Fabius, i. 873, 375, Toprtanvs, an historian, Flamininaa, 
nering Chunar) towh of mee of Cheer, 
ontus, 1e, Hii. 418. ‘Tortra, daughter Cicero, 
Carus Tresonrus, irator with v.80. 
Brotas, Pompey, iv, 118; Cato the Totztvs, Cicero, v. 85. See Cicero. 
cena iv. 412, 418; Antony, v. Tuxius Arrive, leader of the Vi 
ies ¥, B19, | 822. stiant, Cicero, v. 35. Called 
Trenonrva, us, i. 62, Los Avrrprvs in Coriolanns, ii, 77, 
Tresonrvs, in Africa, Galbs, v. 470. and after, 
‘Tarantus, lieutenant of Tages, La Torevs, a onlay, Pompey, iv. 227, 














callus, i. 273; Pe iv. ‘Tunive, friend of Cicero, Gicard, ¥. 
TrrmaLians, a Tian People, 65. 

Alexander, iv. 172. ‘Toitvs Hosts, the eT Pee Bourd 
Tarortan HeapLanp, in Caria, Ci- les, i. 61; uma, i 187,41 

mon, ii 214, olancs, ii. 3: 
Tairrivs, Aratas, v. 407. Prrroxtvs Tommnanvs, Galbs, + 
Thtrma aid Tarraans, ‘ANS, in Aches, 469, 470, 472. ion rue 

Cleomnes, iv. 481; Arstus, v. Tontitzvs, officer 
torrrmarive, Cléom 485.) tellns, Marius, iil, 54 a 

joan, mother of Hacides, P. ‘Tosca and Tuscan. Brkth 

Bia and Ere 


Li. maaan. = 
Pett Gaayhter of Macides, Pyrtins, Togo and Ty ROLANe, & tomy 
inex, tet of Andis, and Tae- of Lats, Canin Lt Gu 
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; Pompey, iv. 1354 Casas, iv. 
00; j Cicero, v. 78, 85. 

Tormia, town in Spain, Sertorius, iii 
404, but the reading is uncertain. 
Torvta or Totora, & maid, Romu- 

Tus, i. 76 ; Onn, iL 304, 305. 
Trew, part of Syracuse, Marcellas, 
ii. 258. 
‘Tromow, a name given to a spear, Pe- 
lopidas, ii. 229, 
Trpeus, an Athonian officer, Alcibia- 
des, ii, 47, 48; Lysander, iit. 124. 
Truemea or Srruraxa, border dis- 
trict of Macedon and Epirus, Pyr 
rhas, iii. 7. 

‘Tynparva, Theseus, i, 32, and Tax 
Tyxpanins, Flamininus, ii. 400, 


Trrnon, Antony, v. 157. 

Trnawrton, = Srammarisn, Bylla, iti. 
175; Lucullus, iii. 25: 

‘Tras, town of esis Alexander, 
iv. 189, 190; Demetriny, v. 129, 

‘Tramnanta and TYRRHENTANS. See 

Tents gad Lebiphyconeee ; 
RTaxvS the post, Lycurgus, i. 91; 

Cleomenes, iv. 468, 





U. 
Urraves of Samos, Aristides, ii. $09. 
Unreses, Romulus, i. 40; Solon, i. 
199; Alcibiades, ii, 24; Corialauus, 
il 78; Marcellus, ii. 2605 Cato the 
Elder, ii, 327; Lysander, ii. 126; 
‘Agesilaus, iv. 6. 
Unprzans, Crassus, iii. 
‘Umenicres the epee, Galles Galba, v. x Ae 
Usireres or Usrrrs, people 
many, Casar, iv. 279. 
Unica, Marius, iii, 55; 
62, 64; Ovsar, iv. ali; 
‘Younger, iv. 429-488, 443. 








Wacomaxa people’ of Spain, Sertori- 
ua, ih 41 
‘Yaga, or waco, town of Numidia, 


“Mm, 

Yast 2 Fookins antamadr 
Yair town of Spaia, pea 
vn Aster of Poplicola, Cpricia- 
Re Pde? . 


INDEX. 


VALERIA, se 
tala i ia 


mith 
to Sy! it a oe 
a 


THe ue VALERA, 
vannaive  Axttas, an historian, Ro- 
£55; Numa, i. 158; Flamiai- 
nus, it, 407. 
Varznros Corvinus (i, ¢ Cor- 
us), sx times conn, Marius, i 


‘Varerivs F1.accus, consul and cen- 
sor, Cato the Eider, ii. 819,820, 328, 
837. 


Varenivs ¥Laccus, consul with Ma- 
ius, Mariue, iii. 80; (Sy la, iti, 159, 
169, 174; Locally i it i. 585, 972, 

‘VALERIUB "Leo, at Milan, Cesar, iv, 
274. 

Mancus Varertus Maxmve, broth- 
er of Poy Poplioola, i i, 206, 207, 
26; Coriclanus, it. 57; Pompey, iv. 


Vatsncs Maxneus, an_ historian, 
Marcellus, ii. 274; Brutus, v. 361. 
[Varerive] Messata Corvinus. 


Meseata. 

‘Vatruivs Porricoa. See Porit- 
COLA. 

Vaxexivs Potrrvs, Camilins, i. 273, 

Quixtus VacERrvs, put to death by 
Pompey, Pompey, iv, 61. 

Vaceeive, Voixeus, or Versus, 
founder of the Valerian house, Na- 
ma, i, 183; Poplicola, i, 203, 

Fasivs VALENe, commanding for Vi- 
tellins, Galba, v.. $83, 470,477; ‘Otho, 
¥. 492, 494, 495, 498, 500. 


of Ger Varauntixus, probably Vareur- 


‘TeIvs, lieutenant of Crassus, 
ous, ini, 387. 
Poauive Varnius the pretor, in the 
servile war, Crassus, iti. 841. 
Varive, called Coryiox, Antony, ¢. 
171. 
‘Txrentivs Vand, consol, defeated 
at Canne, Fabius, i 388-392, 
Transtivs Varao, the writer, Ro- 
amulus, i. 51, 58; Cesar, iv. 294, 
Curgaxrvs Varno, Gelbs, ¥. 469. 
Cras Axrexus Varus, commandn 
Batavians at Bedriseum, Ot 


499. 
Arriva Varvs, governor of 

‘Cato tha Younger, iv. 427, 438, 
Varunivs, Porapey, iv. 125; Cato the 


the 


INDEX. 


Younger, iv. 412; Cicero, v. 44, 62;° 


Bratus, v. 329. 

‘Vu, town of Etruria, and Verentes, 
ao or Verentanr, Romu- 

69-71; Poplicola. i 215; Ca- 
hot i 270, 272-274, 277, 285, 287, 
204, $01. 

‘Veuarnum, at Rome, Romaluy, i 
ers 

——, or Vorssvs, Numa, i 138; 

i203, 
of the Palatine Hill at 

jlicola, i. B12, 225, 

wen" or ELBA, town in Lucania, Ti- 
moleon, ii. 148; Aim. Panlus, it. 
106; Brutus, v. 826. Zeno the Elo- 
atic, Pericles, i. 822, 

‘Veuiree and Tre Verirrant, town 
in Latium, Camillus, i. 3155; Corio- 
Janus, ii. 66, 66, 

Bicnmrve ‘Vewtorvs, tribune of the 
people, Coriolanns, ii. 59, 66, 73, 74, 

‘VENTIDIVG, fro brothers of that name, 


ys 

Vanna Tit lieutenant of Antony, An- 
tony, ¥. 185-187. 

Purrexna VenrTo, Sertorius, iii. $99, 
400, 412-415 ; Ear, iv, 60, ay, 
3, 74. 

‘Vexvara, town of , Fabins, i. 
391; Marcellus, i, 272. 

‘Varanta, wife of Piso, Galba, v. 485. 

‘VERCELLA, fom of Cisalpine Gaul, 

iL 
Viena or VeRANrA, one of the 
first vestals, Nums, i. 140. 

‘Vercentorix or VeRcrxaetonrx, 
King of the Gauk, Cesar, iv. 283, 
286. 

‘Vereitia, wife éf Coriolanus, Corio- 
Janus, it, 92-94. 

Armiive VERGILIO, Salle, y. 488. 

Carus ley as pretor of 
Cicero, ¥. 

Nanasss ete of Sicily, Cicero, v. 
41, 42. 

‘Varnucosus, name given to Fabius, 


Fabios, i. 972. 
» Poplicola, i. 


‘VzsPasian ‘the emperor, 
217; Otho, v. ae. 492. 

Spoarvs ‘Verriva, saterrez, Numa, i. 
185. 

‘Varrius, defended by C. Gracchus, 
© Graschus, iv. 581. 

Vurrive, Lucullns, ii. 282. 

Carus ‘Veronivs, sentenced to death, 

20, Gracches, iv. 585. 





Vain, pa ae a 
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‘Posrivs Mats aes os one of the first 
queestors, 214. 
varmmn Maxcnres, Noma, i. ius, 
‘Vurvzres, an optio, Galba, v. 479, 
Verve, pretor in Spain, Cesar, iv. 
‘Visius Pactanus, friend of Crassus, 
Crausus, fi. $35, 836, 
ian (Vino Stea), Cice- 





Vanvs 


vy. 69. 
‘Vind, a town of Lucania, Cicero, ¥. 


69. 
‘Vica Poa, Poplicola, i. 218. 
Carus ViLzivs, cruelly put to death, 


‘Ti. Gracels 
Posrics Vanes ve commanding in 
Macedonia, Flamininus, if, 387, 399. 
YVixprerus, a slave, Poplicola, i, 208, 
209. 





‘Yrxpros or Veprua, Pompey, i 

Sostiss ie. Jurios, Vixpex, 
mand: Ht in Gaul, Galba, v, 459-461, 
472, 473, 476, 486. 

Vinrnomanvs or BerromaRrus, king 
of the Gaula, Romulus, i 58; Mar- 
cellus, ii, 249-245, 

‘Trrvs Vurive, Galba’s Severity Gal- 
ba, v. 460, and after 

Tae. YeRAuLan Portico, alba, v 


Mnegr tribune of the peoplo, Syl- 
iii. 155. 


visonrue Rorvs, commanding in 
Germany, Galba, vy. 461, 478, 478; 

a ve Falk eon 
ITELLU, 3, 205. 

‘Varetivs, the emperor, Poplicola, i 
217; Galba, v. wit 472, 478, 488; 
Otho, v. 490, and after throughout. 

Leervs Virewirs, brother of the 
‘emperor, Otho, v. 492. 

Voconivs, bi 











lus, 
‘Fegoxave, Sie of three daughten, 


v *Voxsotas € 
‘OLSCI = ‘OLSCLARE 
Taly, Carafilas, i 270, veh "30, 808, 


307, 310; Coriolanus, ij, 59-63, 
66, 77-18, 82, and after; 
won, ii, 103-104; Sivero, ¥, 88. 

YVorumsta, mother of Coriofan 








Tiolanwy, ii. 56, 91, 95, iz 
Posuvs Vor , 
om of Bruty, Brutus, v. 355, $59, 


Voruanrvs, a player, Brutes, v. $08. 
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Yorracus, « Roman mrasme, Concls- Xenxes, Themistocles, i 285, 240, 





‘nue, ii. 6 P41, 245-250, 258, 260; Aristides, 
Venton or Loraaonve, Tiver of ii. 289, 292; Conparbon, 3 iL 358; 
‘ampania, Fabius, i. 379. ‘ii. 162 wus, iv. 193 
am ao oi iv. 308,309; ‘Artaxerxes, 
x vy. 421, in 8 gown, Lo- 

XANTHIPrIDES, archon at Athens, cnllua, iii. 278. 
Aristides, ii. 287, Xuruvs the flute-player, Antony, v. 


Xawrarervs, father of porn oe i 
mistocles, i. 243, 254; Pericles, i, Xyrere, Attic township, Pericles, i 
821; Alcibiades, ii. 1; Ariutides, i, 887. 
988; Cato the Elder, i. $28, 
Xanriercve, eon of Pericles, Pericles, 
i. 850, 866, 367, Z 
Xanrncs and Xanwryrans, town of 
Lycia, Alexander, iv, 179; Brutus, Zacrntavs, the island of Zante, Fla- 


‘¥. Hd, 35-37, mininus, ii, 405; Nicing, iii, 322; 
Xenaaonas, son of Eumelus, Am. Dion, v. 267, 299, 800; Artaxerxes, 

Pavlus, it, 170. ved 88. 
Xenancuvs, a writer, Nicias, iii. 289. Zaxevcus, lawgiver of Locri, Numa, 
Sananzs, 4 Spartan, Cleomencs, iv. i. 132. 

469, Zanuraxve, king of Gordyeve, Luca: 
Xenocwxs of Adramyttium, an orator, _ lus, iii. 253, 266. 

Cicero, v. 89. Zaustna, town of Eubta, Phocion, 
Xenocrxs of Cholargus, an architect, iv. 342. 

Pericles, i 387. Zxxa, town of Pontus, field of battle, 
Xgnocwes, an exile of Sicyon, Aratus, — Cwssar, iv. 808. 

y, 370, 871, ‘Zeuea, town in the Troad, Themisto- 
Kenccors, & Spartan, Agesilaus, iv. i. 238, 


cles, i. 
a ee Zexo of Citium, the Stoic 
(OCRATES, lemic philoso- 3, 2255, Let a iv. 894: 
her, Flamininus, ii, $09, 400; Ma- Gleonsnce in 468; Aratus, v. 869. 
ius, ii, 49; Comparison of Cimon Zeno, a Cretan, Artaxerxes, V.448. 
and Lucullus, iii, 284; Alexander, Zxno, the Eleatio philosopher, Peri- 
iv, 168; Phocion, iv. 898, $56, 357, — cles, i 322, 824. 


360, Zexopotia, town in Mesopotamia, 
a0 ae Zen ree Romalus, 
lor, iv. 225, rie i 
Xunorwasros the musician, Deme- ek 
trius, y. 158. zevows, on muphrates, Crasees, 
jorniLus, Aristides, ii. 281, iti. 854, 366, 
OPHILUS, @ captain of robbers, Zeuxipamus, father of Archidamus 
Aratus, v. 87h. - IL, Cimon, iit. 220; Agesilaus, i iv. 
Szncrnon, commandingin Chekidice, Zxoxis the painter, Pericles, i. $88. 
Nicias, ifi. 296, Zou.ce, 2 mith, Demetrius, ¥. 116. 


Xxnopiun the #riter, Lyeurgna, i. 84 ; Zoryavs, tator of Alcibiades, Lyour- 
at spied: i aay Marvell, 1.362; qs, i 106; Alcibiades, ii. 1, 

Comparison, ii, 278; Lysander, ii. ZoryRua, a Macedonian, Pyrrbus, iii, 
2 4204. Ageniteus, ix. 10, 21, 23, 85, _ 47. 


ee at Comparison, i iv. 304; se {Zeman ath Test Numa, i. 192. ey 
j Artaxernes, ¥. 428, Zouxe, Tigranes, Pompey, 
4b adiiae 106. 


#,o Tem render in requested to take the following additions and corrections to the Tne 
dex. In several cases the omission has been accidental; others are exceptions, which it 
seomed worth while to meke, to snch general rules as excluded mythical namea (like 
Briarens) and names of buildings (like the Parthenon); others agsin are unimportant 
referenoos, such as Eresus, only mentioned with the name of Phanias, the Bresina. 


Acmaicus, umame of Mummins, Ma- Anrerox, the philosopher of Ascalon, 
ving, ii. 48, should be Anierva. 

beret in Asia Minor, Themistocles, Te tes ¢, Temple of Brxvs, Alexander, iv. 
i, 261 

Zisouyvs, the tragic poct Add s Bosticine, or Olbia, on the Black 
reference to the Comparison of De- _ Ses, Cleomenes, iv, 468, 
mosthenes and Cicero, v. 91, where Brrakevs, the giant, Marcellus, ii. 256, 
he is quoted without mention or hi Cag th name of 8 wind, Serto- 
name, rit 

Avasoa. See Linxa; and for Arar Cunmznve, Thorens, i, $2; Nicias, iii, 
CANUS see ScrrI0. 200, 


Aaneiavs, king of 5 the ref- Circe, the goddes, Romulus i i 40. 
erence to the verses, ion i pon The Circus Maxravs 
is correct as the translation Romulus, i. 44, 54, 64; Finnininur 


But Critias, their author, died Taare i, 864. 
the snocemes of king Agesilaus; the Cropons, Alexander, iv. 160, 
mn alluded to was Probably. & Comvx, the modern Como, called, 
us victor in the games; the ‘then Corsar planted his cotony there, 
Greek simply is Pepe re (per — New Comum, Coesar, iv. 287. 
‘bape ,Aneesilas) * Lacédemo- Consus, a Roman God, Romalus, i. 54. 
nian.” Corcrza, the modern Corfu, Themi- 


Lysander, iii. 198. 
Axovus Maxorvs, Numa, i. Hey! 187; 





Coriolanus, ii. 52 (given under Oonestto, Aruenovorve so called, 
wn hn God, Cleomenes, crmocsza ee "tho 
(O8sEMA in 
ae Ferien Grave, Themistooles, i. 248; Onto 
‘The Arpran Way, Cusar, iv. 260. the Elder, i. ii. 323. 
‘The Arpu, Aim. Pautus, ii. 195. Crome, the hero, Theseus, i, 9. 


Anatoly Galba’s froedman, Gaba, v. The Drosovrr, Castor and Pollux, 
‘Theseus, i 34. 
me dinornasrns, Bicer uals, The Dirxtow or Dowsix Gare, at 


Eumenes, iti, 491 and Athens, Pericles, i. 858; Syla, ii. 
Anietomscnus, tyrant at Argos. _ 162. 
There were two of the Za par -The Dogs Gravz. Bee Crxossn- 
haps father and te aie meh fae ore: 

to in Arata ¥. "a Heaps. Seo Crxos- 


Jounger ie the ober plarca. barber ar 
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Eornawzs, a Spartan, iv. 460. Mancrantam stl, Crean, El. $29. 
Ecraures, a Spertan ep! sag Manarris, Demosthenes, v. 24 


455. Marvta, Motus, the Roman god- 
Enpxssa in Macedonia, Pyrrhus, iii. des, Camillus, i. 273. 
11, 14; Demetrius, v. mrt Myxpvs in Caria, Marius, iii, 65. 





Epowax Woxnn, Alexander, iv. 160. Mysing in Mysia, Demosthenes, v. 9. 
‘The Eazax Sra, Cimon, iii, 208. Nomivicus. ‘See Merziivs. 
Eqerta, the goddes, Noms, i i 181, Gaauua | in Eubera, Theseus, i. 8. 





145, 149, ‘Oxrmacus, chief of the D: 
Exxa in Mysia, Lucullus, ii, 282;  Lucullus, ii, 246, 247, 
Phocion, iv. 848, The OLYNTHIANS, of Olynthos in 
Ea, 6 spring of water in Bootis, ‘Macedonia, Demosthenes, v. 9; and 
Pelopidas, i. 216. ‘compare Alexander, iv. 228, 


Ex.uvs in the Chersonese, Lysander, Proust; Fabius's surname, Fabins, i. 
iit, 112. 

Earava in Lesbos, Solon, i. 201. The Sanraxxox at Athens, Pericles, 

‘The Bsquitaxe Hitz, Sylis, ii. 154, i. 587; Demetrius, v. 118, 121; com 

Ersrorra and Ermortane, Cimon, parison, y. 242, and, ‘onder the name 
ih. 201; Antony, v. 180,215; Bru- of the Heestompedon, Cato the El- 


tus, ¥ $36, der, fi. $22. 
Tho Evxine Sra, add to the refer Pxrrrnapz, an Attic township, Alci- 
ences, Alexander, iv, 216. biades, ii. 18; Nicias, iti 304. 





Faeantan Wine, Antony, v. 218, ‘The Presianacrium or Parcren mt 
Faunvs, Romulus, i 66; Numa, i. — Athens, Cimon, iii. 208. 
149; Coser, iv. 364. Poreott, or Diamancaza, Sylla, fii, 
Hexactza, Lysander, iii, 124. 
Tusros, itd’ in the Egean Sea, Pho- Qiapeaxran, Clodia’s nickname, 
cion, Iv. 341 Cicero, 
Tome Woes ead fe the referenes, Srevrs and Susyiiie Booxs, Tho- 
gous, 24; Popicola i. 22; Eabins, 
In eeryian goddess, Antony, ¥. 7 Pate; Maree los, ii. 340; Marina, 


ori Demosthenes, v. 20; Cicero, 
Tronuax, ‘eit of Minerva, Pyrrhus, BY : 


iii, 85; Agesilaus, iv. 22. sriua, add to the references, Coriola 
Lxvcasripes, or White-Shields, Cleo- nus, ti. 64. 

menes, iv. 489, ‘Texrxsres, a dithyrambie poet, Alex 
Linersea in Macedonia, Alexander, ander, iv, 168. 

iv, 175. ‘Tressatr, add to the references, 
Lanrrma, the Roman goddess, Numa, _ Flamininus, iv. 397. 

. add to the references, Thra- 

Lorznonva, Greek name of the Vol! cian buoklers, Em. Paulus, ii. 190, 

turnus, Fabius, j. 379. | ‘Also, Comparison of Wiciaa and, Craw 
Lyra, the constellation, Cesar, iv. 816.; sus, iii. 37! 


INDEX 


FOR REFERENCE AS TO THE PRONUNCIATION OF PROPER 
NAMES, 


org, The ordinary rule in adapting Greek and Latin names to the English mauner of 
Pronunciation is, in all words of more than two ryllables, to throw the accest on the third 
syllable feors the end, unless the second from the end be a long syllable, in which onse the ao- 
cent fails upon this. Thus we say Dem'ades, the  belng short, but Dromooli'dee, the ¢ 
being long. It must be admitted that this role, in Greek words at any rate, gives © pro- 
wunciation totally different from the true one. It may be added, that e and e# at the end 
of'a word are to be sounded, and that eus, as in Ageus, fs almost always one nyllable. 


Aban’tidas ! Eegins Alcy’oneus 
‘Abie'ra ‘gio - ‘A'ehis ia 
bevoo'ritus Eigoe-pot’ Alexandrop’ 
Ab‘oins Zne'es Alexio'rates 
i #6 oe 
‘onon. 
‘abate'es felines ‘Alopece 
‘Aby’dos Zev chytes ‘Alo‘pecns 
‘Academ’n Bition ‘Atycus 
Acestodo’rus Exo’ Ama‘nus 
‘Achelo’tis ‘Agatbocle’a ‘Amareyas 
Achradi‘na Ags've ‘orix 
Acrop’olis Age’sins Ambro‘nes 
Acrot’atas Agesila’tis Ame'ria 
‘Aca’ phis ‘Agesip’otis ‘Am'sus 
‘Adja'trix ‘Agesis'trata, ‘Ama'besa 
Adme’tus Agiade ‘etus 
‘Ado'nis Ages ‘Ampha'res 
Adrani’tana Agia'tis jara‘iis 
Adra'nom ‘ides Amphic’rates, 
Adra‘nus la ilo’chia 
‘Adria‘nus ‘Aido'neus ‘Amphip‘olis 
Adrupe'tam Albi'nus Amphith’eiis 
Bawida ‘Avcetas ‘rope 
Bacides Alcibiades Amphit’ryon 
Zeina ‘Alcim’enes ‘Am’ 
Bigias AVcimus An’acea 
‘Zigic’ ores ‘Aleme'na ‘Ansc’reon 
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Bellerophon Car‘anus Cleopa’tra 
Belli‘nus ine Cleoph‘anes 
Bello‘na Carne‘ades Cleoptol‘emus 
Belu’ris Carnu’tes Cle’ora 
Bereni‘ee Carnuti‘ni Clep'sydra 
Bery't ‘tus ‘ides Clide‘mus 
Bib’ulua ‘num Clis‘thenes 
Boccho ris Casi‘num Clitom’achus 
Boedrom‘ion Cas'tulo Clodo’nes 
Boorix Catana Clym'ene 
Bos Catili‘na Cna‘cion 
Bravidas Cat‘ulus Coal’emus 
Bri Can’casus Collias 
Buceph‘alas Cebali‘nus Collati‘nus 
jusi Tia Celerea ‘olo'‘nis 
Buthro'tam Con‘chrea Cof‘ophon 
Censori‘nur ‘mas 
Cabi'ra Ceph’alon Ce ‘ne 
Gabi Gepkiaus Gon‘ ni 
Ame’a ‘sodo’rus ou pl 
Cmci’na Gebhisod’otus Coract'sium 
Caxa'rion Cephi’sus or Cephis‘gus { Corcy’ra 
Caie'ta Geremi‘cus Cor'dubs 
Calauri’a, correctly Ca-| Cerci‘na Cori‘oli 
lgnre’a Cer’cyon Cornu’tus 
Cale’nus Cerea'te Corvi‘nus 
Calli’adea Cer‘malus Coryne'tes 
Catlias Cethe'gus Cot’ylo 
Callib‘ius Cheerone’s Cranium or Crane’am 
Callic’rates Chalce’don Crat’erus 
Collicrav'idas Chalco’don Cratesicle’a 
Callid’romon Charide’mue Cratesip'olis 
Callim‘achus Charils’us Crati‘nus 
Caltim’edon Charim’enes Cremo‘na, 
Callini‘cus Chari‘ous Creophy'lus 
Cal'lipbon Charoni'te Crime’sus 
Callip’pi Chersone‘sus Crispi’nus 
Callis'‘thenes Chilo‘nia Critolaidas 
Callis‘tratas Cher‘ilus Critola’us 
i Cro’bylas 
Crom myon 
Crustume‘riam u 
Ctesib’ius 
Ctesiphon 
Cya‘nean [ 
Craegy 
yneegy rus 
Cynosceph’ales ‘ 
Capaneus Cleam’brotus Feels 
Cape'na Cleome’des Oyre'ne and Cyrenc‘an 
‘Capena'tes Cleom’edon Cythe'ra 
Ca'phyes Cleom'enes Cythe'rs 
Capit Cleo'ne Cyzicus ; 
Capito, Cleoni’ce * 
ene tetnal ierdoned , 
‘aprifi‘cus \. Dam’achus 
Caproti‘ne Geopaeer Damag‘oras 





Diphil'ides Euer'getes 
Diphilus Enme‘as 
iu‘menes 
Dirdes Eunece 
Doc'imus Eu‘nomus 
Dodo’ns Euphe‘mides 
Doryla'tis Enupho'rion 
‘dea Enuphran’tides 
Euphra‘tes 
Ecbat'ana Enpol’emua 
Ecde'lus Eupo'lia 
Ecde’mus En'polis 
Echee’s Enrip‘ides 
Echeerstides [demi’a | Enuro'tas 
Echede‘mus Eche- | Eurybiades 
Ec‘nomum Ena'rycles 
Elate’a Euryeli‘das 
Evatus Enuryd‘ice 
awe Bury ochus 
Elephe'nor urym’edon 
Elpiat Eun pat 
ini‘ce ‘ury ptol’emus 
En} lus Enryt'sces 
Enavephorus Eu'rytus 
Ende‘is Enthyde’mus 
Epay i'tus Euthy‘mua 
Epe'ratus Enuthy’nus 
Eph’orus En'tychus 
Epic’ratea Evag'oras 
Epicu’rus Evan‘gelus 
Epicy'des Execes‘tides 
Epicyd'idas 5 
Epige’thes Fau’stulas 
Epig’onus Fecia‘les 
Epil’ycus Ferenti‘na 
Epimen‘ides Fide'ne 
Epip'ole Flam’ines 
‘pi ros Flamini‘nus 
Ebitimus ® Gabe'ni 
easivtrat Geeylus 
Eratos'thenes Gal’ate 
Eni Ganges, 
‘ous ogame’ 
Ergot‘eles Gela’nor 
Errneiis Ger'adas 
Ev‘quiline Gerane'a 
“ool Gerei'thus 
Eubuotus German'icus 
En‘chidas Gon ais 
Eueli‘a n’gylus 
Enuch’des Gordye ‘ne 
Eueli‘des Gorgias 
Eudam‘idas 
Euda‘mes 
Eude’'mus Graci‘nus 








ides 
pes 
Balimus 
aisles es 
t'yeus 
Har'‘palus 
Boia 
Hee‘ale 
eee ned 
lecatom'pedon 
Hee'uba 
Hed; ium 
Hege’mon 
Hege’sias 
Hegesip'yle 
Heges'tratus 
Hel'enus 
Helicon. 


Hellan‘icus 





pon 


foes 
ath!yros 
Latifnus 
Lato'na 
Lattam’yas 
Lan'rium or Leorifam 
Lavilci 
Lebade’a 
Len‘tulus 
Leobfotes 
Leoch'ares 
Leoe!rates 
Leon'idas 
Leonna’tus 
Leon’tidas 
Leonti{ni 
reget 
eotychlides 
Lep'idee 
Lep'tines 
Leucas'pides 
Leucon/od 
Leucoth/ed. 
Leuc’trides 
Libe'thra 
Libiti‘na 
pore 
in/gones 
Lipare’ans 
‘anus 
Eoth/ronus 
Lufceres 
mos. + 
acinus 
Lufcumo 
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Lycomelds or Lycom'idw) Mele’sias 
Lydi/adas Melesip/pi 








Lyg'damis MeVita 
LLysan‘dridas Melite'a 
Lysanor/idas Meneclidas 
Lyolias Menec!rates 
Lyaid'ice ‘Menede/mus 
‘Lynton! achus Menela/iia 
‘Menem!achus 
Maca/ria Mercedi/nus 
Mao!edon Meri/ones 
‘Macedon’ icus Mer! 
‘Machan’idas Mer’ 
Macha/res (7) Mesol/abes 
Macha’tas Mesola/bium 
Machesrio/nes Messa/la 
‘Macri/nus Messa/na 
Mesce/nas Messe’na 
Lepore : Messina 
‘rion Metag/enes 
Mmo'tis Metagit/nion 
jo/res ‘Metro/bius 
Mal/aca Metrodo’rns 
‘Mal'citas Mic‘ion 
Mal/lea ‘Mid/ias 
Manci/nus Milesi/aca 
Mandrocli/das Mile'tus 
Manip'uli ‘Milti'ades 
‘Mavipula’res Mimallo/nes 
Maatine'a Min!/daros 
Mar/athon Minod/a 
‘Mar/athus Mise’num 
Marcelli‘nus - | Mithrida/tes 
Margi’tes Mitbrobarza/nes 
Mari’ca Mityle’ne 
‘Marphada'tes Mnasith/eiis 
Marruci/ni Mne/sicles 
Mar'syas Mnesiph’ilus 
Martia/nus Manesiptel/ema 
Masaba’tes Mo/dena 
‘Maseilfia Me'rocles 
Matu'ts Molpa'dia 
Mau'ricus Moneta 
Maximus Mon!ime 
Mede’a ‘Motho’ne 
Moediola’num Manychfia 
Medv’sa Munych’ion 
ee ae 
izus na 
M coe Muse’um 
Mega/letia Mo'tina 
Megalopiols Meee 
(0; rey 
meee. Mylafea 
io! tonus ides Cni‘adeo 
Melang’pus lyr silus no'pion 


Melew/ger ‘Myr'cilus Ol'zon 


Orthag’ ‘oras 


‘Osta‘nes 
Otrye 
Ovicula 
Oxyd’race (2) 


Pachy’nus 
Pacia‘nus 
Pae’orus 
Podagy 
eedago' 
Peedare'tus 
Pag‘ase 
‘atina 
Pala’tium 
Pallan'tides 
Pailan'tium 
Palle’ne 
Pam'‘menes 
a 
ia 
Panivon 
Pando’sia 
Pan‘emus 
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Baal 

"asit! gris 
Bavaro 
Patare’ans 

Pata! vim 
Patro’biva 
Patro'clus 
Patrofnis 
Paulifnus 
Pausafnias 
Peda’lium 

Pell 

Pellias 

Pelopfidas 

Peloy DS 
Pelu'sium 
Penel’ope 
Pentacosiomedimy’ ni 
Pentap'yla 
Pentelican 
Pentele/um 








Phale'ram 
Phalinus 
Phanode'mus 
Pharmaca/sa 
Pharmu’thi 
Pharnaba’zus 
Phar‘naces 
Pharnapa/tes 
Pharsa/lia 
Pia) ay 
Phas 
Phayl tus 
Phe'neiis 


Philol’acon 
Phill 
Philom't 
Philome'des 
Philome‘lus 
Philome'tor 
Philoni‘eus. 
Philop/ator 


Phik anus 
ons 
Philo/tas 
Philox/enus 
Philo’tis 
Pais 
Phlop'i 
Phlo'gh 
Phly'a 
Pholcion 
Phablidas 
Phor/mion 
Phrai/tes 
Phrosficles 


ata 


Yixodo'rus 
Plemmyr‘iuz 
Plinifaus 
Plistolinnx 
Ploti’nus 


Polygno/tus 
Polyaidus (?) 
Polym!achus 
Polyme’des 
Ealyai ces 
Pol 
Polys'tratua 
Poets 
olyze!lus 
Bovlanathfre 
Pon'ticus 
Pontifvices 
Poplicola 
Posifdeon. 
Posido'nius 











Sita’noa 





Sisimith’res 
‘Sisma’tias 


Stagi'ra or Stagi‘rus 
Singh yn 
Stasic’ 


Statia'nus 
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Tela‘sius 

Tamyue 
‘ana; 

Tana 








Thesmoth‘etss 
Thes' pie 
Thessatoni‘ca 
Thes'salas 
Thetid’inm 
Thetide’'um 


ThrarybuTus 
‘Thras'ymene 
Thueyi'ides 
Thu’ 





Tigui'ni 
THphossium 
Timuag’enes 
Timag eras 
Timesil cis 
Tienes eta 
T ‘umge lo’ 
Timocli‘des 
Timnoc’ rates 
Timoe‘reon. 
Timode'mns 
Timola‘us 
Timo'leon 
Timoleonteim 
Timone’om 
Timon‘ides 
it ‘anes 
imo theta 
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Tyran‘nion 
Uliades 
U'sipes 
Usip'etes 
U'ttea 


Vagi'ses 

Vi ti’‘nus 
Varrnua 
Vela‘brom 
Volatu’ra 
Vel’esua 
Ve'lia 
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Vel'itres 
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Xenoe’rates 
x "ina 
Xen’ophon 
Xyp'ete 


Zare'tra 
Zenodo'tia 
Zenod’otas 
Zeuxida‘mus 
Zo'lus 
Zo'pyrus 
Zosime 


